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The  new  British  Fharmacopo&ia,  the  distribution  of  which  commenced  in  the 
early  part  of  May,  bayinj<  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  most  of  our  readers, 
it  ia  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  ^enersl  UDderstandin^  with  regard  to  its 
adoption  in  the  dispensing  of  medicines*  Strictly  speakinjj:,  the  publication 
of  tne  work  took  place  on  the  14th  of  June,  on  whicn  day  it  was  advertised 
in  the  '  London  Gaaette ;'  and  in  accordauce  with  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
under  which  it  is  produced,  it  became  from  that  day  the  only  legal  pharma- 
copoeia throughout  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland. 

One  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education 
and  Registration  by  the  Act  known  as  the  Medical  Act  of  1858,  was  that 
they  should  "  cause  to  be  published  under  their  direction  a  book  containing 
a  list  of  medicines  and  compounds,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  them,  to- 
gether with  ^e  true  weights  and  measures  by  which  they  are  to  be  prepared 
and  mixed,  and  containing  such  other  matter  and  things  relating  thereto  as 
the  General  Council  shall  see  fit,  to  be  called  BritUk  Pharmacopma  ;'*  and 
by  a  subsequent  special  Act  of  Parliament  it  is  enacted,  that  the  British 
Aarmacopcsia  or  any  new  or  altered  edition  thereof,  when  published,  shall, 
for  all  purposes,  be  deemed  to  be  substituted  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  for  the  Pharmaeopaias  previously  in  use,  and  "  any  Act  of  Parlia* 
ment.  Order  in  Council,  or  custom  relating  to  any  such  last-mentioned  Phar- 
macopoeias shall  be  deemed,  after  the  publication  of  the  British  Pharmacol 
ptjeia,  to  refer  to  such  Pharmacopcsia." 

.  Early  intimation  of  the  official  publication  of  the  Pharmaeopceia  was  given 
by  letter  addressed  to  every  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  by  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  who  at  the  same  time  mdicated 
the  course  which  they  recommended  to  be  adopted  in  carrying  out  the  inten- 
tioDs  of  the  Medical  Council  and  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  importance  of  having,  throughout  the  British  Empire,  one  uniform 
standard  and  {^uide,  whereby  the  nature  and  composition  of  substances  to  be 
used  in  medicine  may  be  ascertained  and  determined,  is  admitted  by  every 
one  ac4j|uainted  witii  the  subject,  and  especially  by  those  who  have  experienced 
the  evila  resulting  from  a  want  of  uniformity  in  this  respect.  The  first 
attempt  to  establish  such  a  standard  having  /ailed,  a  new  source  of  incon- 
venience and  danger  arose  from  that  cause,  in  the  existence  of  a  work  which 
legally  superseded  those  previously  in  use,  but  which  was  not  practically 
adopted  as  an  approved  suostitute.  Hence  the  evils  previously  existing  bet 
eame  augmented  instead  of  being  removed,  and  it  was  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary, in  the  interests  of  medicine  and  of  those  concerned  in  its  administration, 
that  a  new  effort  should  be  made  to  accomplish  what  was  so  much  required. 
The  result  of  this  effort — the  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867 — has  thus  far 
been  received  with  much  favour,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  accomplish- 
ing the  desired  object.    The  Committee,  by  whom  the  task  of  its  production 
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was  underiakeD,  are  entitled  to  gxeat  credit  for  the  very  judicious  manuer  in 
which  they  have  removed  the  objections  which  prevented  the  adoption  of  the 
previous  edition.  Thia  Committee  was  happily  constituted ;  indeed*  a  better 
selection  of  medical  authorities  for  ihe  purpose  for  which  they  were  appointed 
could  not  have  been  made.  Not  only  were  the  several  branches  or  know- 
ledge involved  in  the  produeiioii  of  a  PharmaeopoBia  ably  represented,  but 
impartiality  with  regard  to  national  bias  was  well  provided  for  oy  a  judicious- 
adjustment  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  representatives.  With  such  a  Com- 
mittee to  control  and  direct  the  work  of  reconstruction,  the  duties  of  the 
editors  must  have  been  rendered  comparatively  easy,  and  to  the  joint  labours 
and  united  judgment  of  Committee  and  Editors  must  be  ascribed  whatever 
success  may  have  been  obtained.  YerF  strong  testimony  has  been  borne  to 
the  fact,  that  the  work  has  been  carefully  and  well  prepared,  and  that  it  is^ 
on  the  whole,  a  decided  success.    The  testimony  to  this  effect,  which  has  been 

S>en  by  the  Medical  Council,  the  Medical  Journals,  and  members  both  of  the 
[edical  and  Pharmaceutical  professions,  whose  qualifications  to  judge  are  above 
suspicion,  stand  unchallenged,  as  far  as  we  know,  by  any  adverse  opinions. 

DO  favourable  a  judj^ment  having  been  pronounced  on  the  merits  of  the 
new  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  be  placed  in  its  right 
position  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  that  the  hitherto  existing  causes 
of  confusion  and  uncertainty,  with  reference  to  the  composition  of  medicines, 
should  be  at  once  removed.  It  will  still  of  course  be  necessary,  in  dispensing 
old  prescriptions,  to  use  preparations  made  according  to  the  instructions 
authorized  at  the  time  the  prescriptions  were  written ;  and  it  will  also  be  the 
duty  of  the  pharmaceutist  in  all  cases,  when  instructed  to  that  effect  by  th^ 
prescriber,  to  use  other  preparations  than  those  made  according  to  the  l^ally 
authorized  formulse.  But  when  nothing  appears  to  the  contrary,  the  rule 
should  be  invariably  adopted,  that  prescriptions  written  after  the  14th  of*  Jun^ 
are  to  be  dispensed  according  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867. 

It  would  ill  become  the  pharmaceutist  to  dictate  to  medical  men  what  i>r 
how  they  should  prescribe,  his  duty  being  faithfully  to  carry  out  the  inten- 
tions of  the  jHrescriber  accerding  to  t^e  best  construction  he  can  put  upon  the 
Words  of  the  prescription.  Tne  pharmaceutist  may  nevertheless  greatly 
contribute  to  ike  general  adoption  (X  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  by  representing 
in  the  most  simdie  manner  the  relations  existing  between  the  old  and  new 
preparations.  We  have  seen  some  brief  statements,  emanating  horn  ^lar* 
maceutical  establishments,  which  have  been  printed  and  circulated  among 
medical  men,  showing  the  comparative  strength  of  preparations  of  the  New 
British  and  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeias.  These  statements  are  calculated 
to  do  much  good,  and  we  would  strongly  urge  the  desirableness  of  making 
them  as  brie?  and  simple  as  possible,  omitting  all  non-essential  points.  Me* 
dical  men  would  thus  see  at  a  glance  how  few  the  instances  are  in  which  the 
preparations  of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  differ  to  any  appreciable  extent  from 
the  corresponding  preparations  of  the  London  or  eitner  of  the  other  phar- 
macopoeias from  which  the  formulae  may  have  been  taken.  It  will  be  /ound 
that  generally  the  differences  are  not  greater  than  would  probably  have  been 
made  in  bringing^  out  a  new  edition  of  either  of  those  pharmacopoeias. 

One  of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  preparing  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  has  ob- 
viously been  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  classes  of  prescribers,  by  pro- 
viding such  a  set  of  formulfe  as  shall  leave  no  excuse  for  referring  to 
Pharmacopoeias  which  have  been  long  ago  superseded.  Eemedies  which  had 
been  omitted  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1864,  and  the  omission  of  which  caused 
so  much  dissatisfaction  among  medical  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
prescribe  them,  have  been  restored  ;  the  strength  and  composition  of  some 
popular  medicines,  which  had  been  so  altered  as  materially  to  interfere  with 
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iheiT  use,  have  been  brought  back  nearly  to  what  thej  were  originally  ;  and 
the  Tariationa  in  the  strength  or  compositfon  of  nedicines,  where  such  exist 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  as  compared  with  previous  Pharmacopceias,  are 
distinctly  stated  in  foot-notes,  so  as  to  render  a  comparison  of  tne  present 
and  former  preparations  perfectly  easy.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  thef^fore,  when 
medical  men  hare  ascertamed  these  facts,  and  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  work,  that  prescriptions  will  no  longer  be  marked  with  the  letters 
P.  L,  or  that  any  other  indications  will  be  given  of  a  want  of  confidence  in, 
er  acquaintance  with,  the  British  FkamuMoopcna  of  1867. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  COUNCIL  WITH  REFER- 
ENCE TO  THE  BRITISH  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

At  a  meeting;  of  the  Medical  Council,  held  on  the  3rd  of  June,  the  following 
Beport  from  the  Pharmacoposia  Committee  was  received  and  adopted  : — 

"The  PbamiacopeBia  Conennttee,  ia  completing  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  have  to 
iBport  that)  in  aeeordance  with  the  resolation  of  the  Cnancil,  May  26,  1866,  the  Phar- 
saoopoMa  was  submitted  to  each  Member  of  theCouacil  on  Febrmaiy  1,  1867;  that  the 
final  revision  of  the  Pharmacopcsia  was  completed  at  the  end  of  March  during^  the  pre- 
MDt  year,  aqd  that  the  revised  eopy  Was  forthwith  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  by  whom  the  work  has  since  been  issned  to  the  pablie. 

"The  Committee  beg  to  report  that  in  the  progress  of  the  work  they  have  endea- 
▼oued  to  limit  the  expenditure  on  its  production,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  its  com- 
pleteness, its  accuracy,  and  perfection.  The  amount  of  this  expenditure  has  been 
£976,  14«^  composed  of  the  following  items  :-^£diton,  £560 ;  Pbarmaoentical  iovesti* 

f&tioos,  £100 ;  ESxpenses  of  attendance  of  Member  of  Committee  for  Ireland,  £35.  4*. ; 
ostages,  Messengers,  Parcels,  French  Codex,  etc.,  £1. 10s.  The  Committee,  reminding 
tbeCouacQ  that  the  sun  of.  £800  was  placed  at  their  disposal  in  1865,  hanre  now  to 
ask  that  the  Treasurers  be  authorized  to  pay  the  further  sum  of  £876.  lis, 

"Having  thus  brought  their  labouis  to  a  close,  the  Committee  have  the  satisfaction 
of  testifying  to  the  very  valuable  services  rendered  by  Professor  Bedwood  in  the  pre- 
pnalioB  oi  the  work,  to  his  seal  and  his  ability,,  not  less  than  to  the  readiness  with 
which  he  gave  ailentioB  to  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  the  Committee. 
They  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  valnable  asnstanoe  rendered  by  Mr.  Warrington,  so 
lar  as  the  state  of  his  health  enabled  him  to  co-operate  with  the  Committee ;  acknow* 
kdgments  are  fniiher  gladly  offered  by  the  Committee  for  the  assistance  afforded  them 
in  Uie  revision  of  the  work,  not  only  by  Members  of  the  Council,  bat  also  by  the  several 
emioent  scientific  gentlemen  to  whom  the  work  was  submitted  before  itp  publication. 

-'*The  Committee  feel  that  it  will  not  be  thought  inconsistent  with  their  duty,  to  in- 
dicate the  plan  which  seems  to  them  the  most  desirable  for  watching  over  the  progresB 
ef  pharmacy,  and  for  making  such  additions  and  corrections  as  would  facilitate  hereafter 
the  preparation  of  the  next  edition  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

''Th^  would  therefore  suggest  that  a  Committee,  constituted  like  the  present,  should 
be  apporated  for  the  puipose  just  indicated,  and  that  the  sum  of  £50  be  placed  annually 
it  their  dispoaal  to  enable  them  to  obtain  such  assistance  as  they  might  think  necessary. 

"JfeySl,  1867.  "B.  CHBisnsow,  Chairmcm.'* 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  conveyed  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  Report,  a  resolation  was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  the 
5th  of  Jnne,  appointing  the  same  Committee  as  before,  consisting  of  the 
President  (Dr.  Barrows) »  Dp.  Apjohn,*  Dr,  Chris tison.  Dr.  Sharpey,  and  Dr. 
Qnain,  for  watching^  over  the  progress  of  pharmacv,  and  for  making  such  ad- 
ditions and  corrections  as  would  facilitate  hereafter  the  preparation  of  the 
next  edition  of  the  British  PharmaoopoBia. 

*  At  a  -SDhseqafat  meeting  Dr.  AquiUa  Smitli  was  substituted  for  Dr.  Apjohn,  who  resigned 
appoiiitmeni. 
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AT  A  MEEUNG  of  the  council,  June  bth,  1667, 

•  

Present— Messrs.  Bird,  Bottle,  Carteigbe,  DeaDO,  Edwards,  Evans,  Hanbniy,  Haseldaii, 
Hills,  SCackaj,  Morson,  Orridge,  Sandford,  Savage,  Standring,  and  Wangb, 

Beinff  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  after  &e  anniversary,  the  following  Officers  of 
the  Society  were  elected : — 

Gbobgb  Wbbb  Sanvfobd Preddmti 

and  the  following  was  signed  by  every  member  present : — 

"  That  in  unanimously  requesting  Mr.  George  Webb  Sandford  to  continue  the  onerous 
duties  of  President  for  another  year,  the  Council  desire  most  earnestly  to  express  their 
sense  of  his  past  services.  They  are  conscious  of  the  encroachment  upon  his  time  that 
is  necessitated  by  the  appointment  but  believing  that  his  continuance  as  President  is 
important  to  the  well-being  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  request  him  again  to  accept 
the  office.** 

Thomas  Htdb  Hills  was  unanimously  elected  Viee-Preddent 

Danibl  Bbll  Hambubt  was  unanimously  elected  Treasurer. 

Elus  Bbxuridob  was  re-appointed  Secretary  and  Registrar. 

Th^  following  were  ^>pointed  on  the  several  Committees  and  the  Boards  of  Eza« 

miners : —  

COMMITTEES. 

General— yiessn.  Bird,  Carteighe,  Deane,  Edwards,  Evans,  Hanbury,  Haselden,  tnce^ 
Morson,  Orridge,  Squire,  and  Waugh. 

Bouse  and  fVnance.— Messrs.  Bird,  Carteighe,  Evans,  Haselden,  and  Orridge. 

Library,  Museum,  and  Laboratory. — Messrs.  Carteighe,  Deane,  KdwaidS|  Evans, 
Uaseldeo,  Ince,  Morson,  Orridge,  Squh-e,  and  Waugh. 

Benevolent  Fund, — Messrs.  Hanbury,  Omdge,  Squire,  Waugh,  Carteighe,  and  Evans. 

Parliamentary. — Messrs.  Carteighe,  Deane,  Edwards,  Evans,  Haselden,  Orridge,  Mor- 
son, Randall,  Squire,  and  Waugh,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number, 

BOABDS  OF  EXAMINEES. 

England  and  TTo/es.— Messrs.  ^Abraham  (Liverpool) ;  Bird,  Augustus ;  *Brady  (New- 
castle); *Carteighe;  Cracknell;  Darby;  Davenport;  *Deane;  *£d wards,  *£vans; 
Gale  ;  Garle ;  Giles  (Clifton) ;  Hanbury,  Daniel ;  ^Haselden ;  *Ince ;  *Morson  ;  Proctor, 
B.  S.  (Newcastle) ;  Keynolds  (Leeds) ;  Schacht  rClifton):  Southall,  W.  (Birmingham) ; 
•Squire ;  *Standring  (Manchester) ;  Wilkinson  (Manchester) ;  Woolley  (Manchester). 

iSco^ond.— Messrs.  Ainslie,  Aitken,  D.  B.  Brown,  Buchanan,  Gardner,  Kemp  (Porto- 
bello).  Noble,  Young,  and  the  Secretary  *Mr.  Mackay.  The  President  and  vice-PRMB- 
dent  on  all  Committees  ex  offidoy  and  on  the  respective  Boards  of  Examiners  in  I^ondon 
and  Edinburgh. 

The  Local  Secretaries  were  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year* 

The  following  were  elected  MEMBEBS— 

Cur^  Charles Mauritius. 

Lawrence,  Henry Godalming. 

Owen,  Edward  Newtown,  Montgomeryshixe. 

Wink,  John  Adam    Edinburgh. 


#  MemVers  of  the  CounciL 
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Hie  Gonpeil  reoeiTed  «  deputation  from  members  of  the  trade  residing  at  Stamford, 
Sleaford,  Lincoln,  Peterborough,  Norwich,  and  Gainsborough,  in  reference  to  the  Sche- 
dule of  Poisons  in  the  Phabmaot  Bill. 


BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

The  sam  of  Ten  Pounds  was  granted  to  a  distressed  Member  in  Herefordshire. 

BeeoWed — That  two  annuities  on  this  Fund,  of  Thirtj  Pounds  a  year  each,  be  offered 
for  competition  in  October  next,  and  that  notice  thereof  be  given  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  for  the  distribution  of  this  Fund. 

The  following  have  been  placed  on  the  approved .  list  of  candidates  for  election  in 
October  next : — 

Farrow,  Martha  Jane,  widow ;  age  60.  Husband  member  of  the  Society  from  1853  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  1864.  Jn  business  at  Wobum,  Bedfordshire,  fire  years.  Means 
of  subsistence,  chiefly  needlework,  but  eyesight  failing,  now  principally  from  friends. 

Jones,  Elizabeth,  widow ;  age  55.  Husband  member  of  the  Society  from  1842  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  1854.  In  business  in  London  two  years,  at  Bomsey  nine  years. 
Cause  of  misfortune  and  consequent  premature  death  of  husband,  see  Pbarm.  Journ. 
vol.  viiL  page  298.  Present  means  of  subsistence,  needlework  and  assistance  from 
friends.    Eyesight  and  health  failing. 

Bogers,  John ;  age  58.  Member  of  the  Society  from  1842  to  the  present  time.  In 
business  at  Ledbury  twenty- four  years,  compelled  to  relinquish  it  in  1862  in  consequence 
of  diseased  hip  and  bad  leg*  which  still  incapacitates  him  from  earning  anything  for 
himself.  At  present  supported  by  wife's  sister,  who  can  ill  afford  to  do  so.  Wife  56  ; 
maintains  herself  by  taking  a  situation. 

Tmmper,  Richard ;  age  60.  Member  of  the  Society  from  1845  to  the  present  time. 
In  business  at  New  Ferry  eleven  years,  and  at  Old  Swan,  near  Liverpool,  four  years  ; 
relinqoished  business  in  1862,  being,  from  gout  and  rheumatism,  unable  to  attend  to  it, 
and  is  now  wholly  incapable  of  exercise  or  doing  anything  for  himself.  Means  of  sub- 
sistence, ft  small  weekly  allowance  from  wife's  brother.    Wife  aged  57 ;  in  ill  health. 


BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS,  LontUm,  June  19M,  1867, 

Prssent — Messrs.  Carteighe,  Cracknell,  Deane,  Edwards,  Qale,  Oarle,  Hanbury,  and 
Haselden. 

Twenty  candidates  presented  themselves  for  the  Major  and  the  Minor  Examinations  ; 
the  following  passed,  and  were  duly  registered : — 

^  MAJOB  (as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists). 

*Bemro6e,  Joseph    Liverpool. 

*£ve,  Charles .* London. 

Harrison,  Oeorge  Sheffield. 

Ireland,  Edward  Jackson  Egremont,  Cumberland. 

*BaysoD,  Henry  Lincoln^ 

•Severs,  Joseph    , Leeds. 

•Walton,  Ralph   Sunderland. 

•Woolley,  Hermann    Manchester. 

•Wretts,  John  Robert Ipswich. 

MINOR  (as  Assistants). 

Brady,  Alfred Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Bulgin,  William    Blandford, 

Catford,  John  Pine    Houiton. 

Colchester,  William  Markhanu Loudon. 

Edwards,  John  Jones Brecon. 

Fever,  William Bedford. 

Hall,  Frank  Algernon   Colchester. 

Samuel,  Edward Ramsgate. 

Steel,  Frank  William London, 

•  Passed  in  honours ;  eligible,  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  to -compete  for  the  Pereira  medal. 
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BXOX8TXBISD   APPBfilTTIClSfl  AND    STDDBlfTS. 

KlMX.  Residiiio  witb  Adobui^ 

Bonttell,  Harold Mr.  Oxiej Sudbury. 

Bureham,  Robert Mr.  Swift Spalding. 

Edden,  Thomas  Lewis    Mr.  Gomnuuis  Bath. 

Gray,  John  '.Mr.  Peele  Dnrham. 

Heanlej,  George  Frederick Mr.  Heanlej Peterbonmglt. 

Hughes,  John  Smith  Mr.  Swift Spalding. 

Humphreys,  Henry  James Mr.  Tartt  Liverpool. 

Jones,  William  H Mr.  Ball    Laadport. 

Lndwell,  William  James    Mr.  Matthiason BirminghaniL. 

Negus,  Joseph Mr.  Maxey    Wished^ 

Perry,  Arthur ^ 

Southwell,  Charles  Henry Mr.  Pileher  Boston. 


BOABD  OF  EXAMINERS,  Ltrndan,  June  26th,  1867. 

Present — Messrs.  Gfirteighe,  Davenport,  Deane,  Gale,  Garle,  and  Haselden. 
Three  candidates  presented  themselves ;  the  following  passed  and  were  rsgiitoced  as 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists?— 

Lear,  Wm.  Monell Bath. 

Strickland,  Wm.  Heniy  London. 


BOARD  OP  EXAMINERS,  Edinburgh,  Jims  ISth,  1867. 

Mr.  YouNO  in  the  chair. 

MA  JOB  (registered  as  Phannaceutieal  Chemists). 

Ball,  Alfred Loughborough. 

Gilmowr,  William  Edinburgh. 

AFPBENTIOIB. 
Camachaii,  Qeoige  J...»..» Mr.  Canachaa A1eiandria»  N.B. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOaATION. 

Fourteenth  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  May  9th,  1867;  the  Pre- 
sident, Mr.  R  SuMMEB,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

The  Secbstart  aonounced  sevenU  donations^  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
passed  to  the  donors. 

The  Presidbnt  exhibited  seeds  of  the  Myroxylon,  the  tree  from  which  the  balsam  of 
Peru  is  obtained. 

Mr.  Abraham  showed  «  oopy  of  the  new  Pharmacopeia,  and  praised  it  as  being  well 
arranged,  explicit,  and  practical. 

The  Prbsidbnt  then  called  upon  Mr.  A.  Fiaser  to  read  a  paper  on  "Hie  Preparatioa 
and  Purification  of  Sulphuric,  Nitric,  and  Hydrochloric  Acids. '^ 

The  writer  gave  an  account  of  the  various  processes  for  preparing  8u]phuri<s  acid,  the 
means  for  obtaioiog  the  anhydrous  acid,  and  the  steps  for  separating  the  impurities  so 
as  to  have  a  chemically  ^re  acid  as  the  result  The  puri6c«tioD  of  hydrochloric  acid 
was  next  treated,  and  various  methods  of  obtaining  pure  acid  were  pointed  out. 

In  treating  of  nitric  acid,  the  process  of  nitrification  was  explained,  and  the  conditioiit 
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for  Om  piotfiictiim  of  anmioiiui  or  nitric  acid.  The  writer  also  explained  bjr 
dia^m  tbe  action  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  in  prodacing  the  oompoond  "aqua 
regia,"  and  the  active  principle  thereof. 

Tba  SaamaAMTy  in  bearing  witness  to  the  accoraej  and  ability  of  the  author  of  the 
paper,  (^Eered  a  lew  praciicar  remarks  as  the  resolt  of  his  own  experience  in  an  alkali 


Mr.  CoLBT  described  sobm  remarkable  facts  connected  with  ^e  manufacture  of  snl- 
pbnrie  acid,  as  the  depoeitaon'of  solphnret  of  arsenic  in  the  floes,  and  the  formation  of 
'^chamber  oystals  *  at  the  doon  of  the  fnmaces  when  the  draught  was  bad. 

Tha  FaEUDmsn  propeeed  a  Tote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Eraser,  and  nrged  the  yonnger 
laembsn  to  follow  his  example^  and  iNcing  forward  any  new  facti^  or  the  results  of  tl^ir 
stodies  in  ahort  papen^ 

The  vota  waa  ovried 


Fifteenth  Oenesal  Meetings  held  May  23rcl,  1867 ;  the  President,  Mr.  B.  Sumhbr,  in 
theehaiK. 

The  minntes  of  the  prerions  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

DottatioDs  to  the  Library  were  announced  by  the  SaoBBTABT,  and  thanks  were  unani- 
Bionsly  voted  to  the  donon. 

The  SKaoTABT  described  Dr.  Clapham's  process^  which  consists  of  the  employment 
of  light  petroleum  spirit. 

Mr.  Shaw  mentioned  a  letter  which  he  had  reeeiTed  from  Dr.  Edwards,  and  pro* 
pbened  a  rery  successful  future  to  him  in  Montreal,,  as  an  expositor  of  science. 

The  PuaiDBNT  then  called  upon  Mr.  Charies  Sharp  to  read  a  paper  on  **  Ancient  and 
Modem  Physic  Gardena." 

After  some  introductory  remarks,  Mr.  Shaxv  sefesred  to  the  cultivation  of  medicine* 
plants  amongst  the  earliest  nations  of  the  world ;  he  then  described  physic  gardening  as 
it  existed  in  the  times  of  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  alluding  also  to  many  fantiutic 
vegetable  remedies  wed  fay  the  Romans.  The  next  period  was  the  Saxon  or  Monkish, 
in  which  medicine  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  monks,  the  physic  gardens 
being  attached  to  monasteries.  This  was  f oUowed  by  the  Qalenical  war,  which  resulted 
in  the  introduction  of  chemicals  ioto  medicine,  and  a  consequent  less  frequent  use  of 
vegetable  remedies.  Mr.  Sharp  then  described  the  physic  gsrdens  of  the  JBliaabethan 
age,  and  referred  to  the  labours  of  €Keraide,  Parkiuson,  Salmon,  and  also  to  the  influ- 
ences upon  the  Pharmaoopcsias  of  the  works  of  Culpeper.  A  sketch  of  the  botanic 
gardena  and  the  progress  of  medical  botany  in  the  eighteenth  century,  included  some  re- 
marks on  the  popular  medical  delusions  of  the  time. 

The  paper  concluded  with  sketches  oi  modem  physic  gardens  in  England,  on  the 
Continent,  and  tbe  United  States,  with  an  expression  of  the  author's  belief,  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  medicinal  plants  in  England  deserved  more  attention  than  had  hitherto  been 
paid  to  it. 

The  Passmmrr  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sharp  for  hia  clever,  witty,  and  in- 
structive paper. 

Messrs.  BonuraoN,  Shaw,  and  Bbdvord  spoke  in  terms  of  tbe  highest  commendation 
of  the  paper,  and  the  vote  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

This  being  the  eondnding  meeting  of  the  session,  the  Pbbsidbnt  then  read  his  Vale- 
dietory  Address: — 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  dose  of  our  session,  when  of  late  years  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary with  my  predecessors  to  bid  you  farewell.  To  me  the  sound  of  the  word  *  adieu ' 
is  far  from  pleasant,  whatever  the  event  which  calls  for  it,  and  were  it  not  confined  now 
lo  my  office,  and  not  to  myself,  I  have  few  assodations  which  would  cost  me  so  much 
as  to  use  it  to  ooembers  of  tbe  Liverpool  Chemists'  Association. 

We  are,  however,  as  a  body  about  to  take  our  flight,  only  for  a  litUe  while,  to  return 
again,  I  hope,  in  due  time  to  our  old  location  and  our  old  vocation. 

Like  otfaier  birds  of  passage,  our  season  has  afforded  us  an  increase  of  numbers,  but 
how  far  our  young  ones  will  allow  us  to  run  the  parallel  must  be  left  for  the  future  to 
unfold;  with  regard  to  some  we  may  plume  ourselves  in  the  prospect  they  encourage 
us*  to  antidpate  of  tbeir  efiieiency. 

To  help  both  young  and  old  members,  the  Council  have  drawn  out  a  list  of  some  sub- 
jects for  our  next  sesdon,  which  I  hope  will  be  readily  taken  up  and  fully  exhausted. 
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We  caDDot  disguise  from  ourselTes,  nor  in  justice  to  those  who  hare  left  us  would  w« 
do  so,  that  of  late  we  have  suffered  great  losses — ^losses  which  for  a  local  association 
might  wellnigh  paralyse ;  jet,  with  one  exception,  jon  have  sustained  the  session  bj- 
papers  from  members  of  our  own  bodj,  and  in  reserve  there  are  promises  from  others 
stiu  unfulfilled,  sustained  too  in  such  a  manner  that  I  look  forward,  with  confidenoe,  to 
opr  future  progress.  I  think  we  may  anticipate  an  amount  of  educational  and  pharma^ 
ceutical,  as  well  as  chemical  and  scientific,  papers  for  another  year,  that  shall  tend  to 
keep  us  in  that  position  which  we  have  held  in  years  gone'  by. 

I  will  not  take  up  in  detail  the  subjects  which  have  occupied  us  this  session,  as  that 
would  supersede,  in  some  measure,  our  annual  school,  which  I  trust  you  will  this  year 
get  without  the  delay  that  unavoidably  detained  the  one  last  issued  ;  in  that  delay,  hoar* 
ever,  you  are  amply  rewarded  by  the  very  complete  classification  of  our  library. 

The  library  and  museum  committee  have  still  a  great  work  before  them  in  the  resus- 
citation of  the  museum,  and  in  many  instances  probably  a  ire^h.  supply  of  specimens, 
lind  this  affords  me  an  opportunity  to  say  for  myself,  and  which  I  feel  sure  I  may  say 
also  for  our  other  friends,  that  we  will  gladly  supply  whatever  our  stocks  will  afford,  to 
render  the  museum  as  great  a  credit  to  the  committee  as  the  library  now  does. 

Just  at  a  time  when  we  need  such  help  the  New  Pharmacoposia  comes  to  our  aid,  « 
production  which  as  a  whole  strikes  one  as  much  more  businesslike  than  any  of  its 
predecessors ;  the  forms,  directions,  and  products  commend  themselves  as  from  those  who 
have  penned  the  results  immediately  under  their  o^n  working. 

*  With  regard  to  the  present  transition  state  in  which  we  standi  we  may  ask  what  is  to 
result  oat  of  the  agitation  for  a  new  Pharmacy  Bill.  We  can  only  have  a  prospective 
measure ;  we  can  do  nothing  more  than  has  been  done  by  a  permissive  Bill ;  the  result 
of  which  has  been  a  small  minority  of  the  rising  and  immediate  future  chemists  and 
druggists  of  this  country  as  a  whole. 

You  are  then  driven  to  go  for  a  compulsory  Act,  which  shall  establish  in  time  the  same 
uniformity  as  in  the  medical  profession,  nay,  a  greater  uniformity  than  it ;  for  whilst 
they  have  a  multitude  of  authorities  conferring  degreeSiand  granting  qualifications,  we 
hope  to  have  only  one. 

I  do  look  upon  the  time  as  not  so  far  distant  when  the  one  title,  whatever  yon  may 
choose  to  designate  it,  will  not  only  be  one  in  name,  but  shall  be  known  and  recognized 
by  the  public  as  one  in  essence.  Not  that  every  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  like  every 
coin  of  the  same  name,  shall  have  the  same  value.  Men  and  money  may  assimilate  in 
some  things,  but  they  widely  differ  in  others,  and  however  much  they  differ  in  relative 
value  to  one  another,  still  I  would  say,  let  us  have  all  alike  genuine,  emanating  from 
one  standard,  and  who  will  let  him  gild  his  golden  self  and  win  from  a  discerning  public 
a  due  reward  for  his  more  ample  enlightenment. 

I  cannot  omit  mention  of  our  fo^r-mother,  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  with  her 
monthly  record,  marking,  like  so  many  milestones,  our  way  along  the  coune  of  time ; 
we  have  reason  to  do  so  with  pleasure  and  gratitude,  from  the  information  and  profit  wq 
majf  all  derive  from  this  source.  As  the  family  increases  it  may  be  difficult  to  afford  the 
elder  children  the  space  of  former  time,  yet  we  would  plead  an  extending  of  the  boan« 
daries  or  a  packing  of  the  family  more  closely  together ;  for  like  all  dutiful  children  we 
intend  to  call  her  house  our  home,  and  put  in  our  claim  to  submit  our  periodical  contri- 
bution. The  success  of  our  session  will  not  be  complete  without  the  collector's  list  be 
well  exhausted,  to  enable  our  treasurer  to  show  a  clean  bill  of  health  in  a  good  balance* 
sheet.  And  now,  gentlemen,  although  last,  let  me  assure  you  it  is  by  no  means  least, 
that  I  have  to  tender  you  many  thanks  for  your  forbearance  in  the  much  that  I  have 
not  done,  and  for  the  kindness  I  have  experienced  for  the  little  I  have  been  able  to  do  in 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  your  president ;  especially  I  have  to  thank  the  members  of 
Council  for  the  willing  and  cordial  and  constant  help  they  have  all  afforded,  and  the  very 
efficient  co-worker  I  have  found  in  my  friend  Mr.  £.  Davies,  our  Honorary  Secretary. 

Mr.  B0BIH8ON  proposed  a  Tote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  for  his  constant  attendance 
and  able  presidency  during  the  session. 

Mr.  Redfobd  seconded,  Mr.  Shaw  warmly  supported  the  motion,  which  wa9  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Pbbsidbnt  returned  thanks,  and  referred  feelingly  to  the  hearty  good-fellowship 
which  exists  among  the  members. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MOVEMENTS  IN  CANADA. 

In  Canada  a  great  proportion  of  the  open  dnig- stores  are  kept  by  medical 
men,  and  the  increasing  number  of  English  and  Scotch  chemists  and  druggists 
appears  to  be  viewed  by  the  profession  with  some  jealousy.  The  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Lower  Canada  obtained,  some  two  years  since* 
an  Act  compelling  all  chemists  and  druggists  to  obtain  tlieir  licence  to  prac- 
tise pharmacy  from  their  Board,  in  order  to  which  they  are  required  to  pro- 
daca  certificates  of  attendance  on  one  course  of  botany,  two  courses  of 
chemistry,  and  two  courses  of  materia  medica,  at  a  recognised  medical  school, 
and  alto  to  pass  the  required  examination.  The  fees  for  the  curriculum 
amount  to  sixty  dollars ;  the  examination  fee  to  fifteen  dollars.  The  chemists 
in  Lower  Canada  allowed  this  measure  to  pass  without  opposition,  but  after- 
wards formed  themselves  into  a  Society,  wnich  however  was  stillborn.  The 
College  of  Phj^sicians  and  Surgeons  for  Upper  Canada  ai'e  now  endeavouring 
to  pass  a  similar  measure  for  that  portion  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  the 
chemists  of  Ottawa  and  other  towns  in  Upper  Canada  are  making  an  active 
resistance*  and  propose  to  their  brethren  elsewhere  that  the  chemists  of  the 
Dominion  shall  unite  themselves  together  into  a  Society  to  regulate  their  own 
profession.  In  consequence  of  this  movement,  a  meeting  of  the  chemists  of 
Montreal,  convened  by  Mr.  Gray,  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  May  31st, 
John  Kerry,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  who  called  on  Mr.  Gray,  the  acting  Secretary, 
to  read  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  of  Ottawa  chemists;  after  which, 
the  chairman  stated  that  it  would  doubtless  be  desirable  to  combine  to  carry 
out  the  ideas  of  the  chemists  in  Upper  Canada,  and  regretted  that  as  the 
President  and  Secretary  appointed  to  form  a  Pharmaceutical  Society  for 
Lower  Canada  were  both  in  England,  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  to  take 
fresh  action  in  the  matter.  He  requested  Mr.  Gray  to  read  the  memorandum 
of  the  nature  of  that  Association,  which  he  did. 

Mr.  Mebceb,  F.C.S.  (Evans,  Mercer,  and  Co.),  being  called  upon  for  his 
opinion,  stated  that  he  thought,  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  establish  a 
Society  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  for  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  one 
point  of  view  it  was  too  late  for  such  action,  as  legislation  for  Lower  Canada 
was  a  settled  thing,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chemists  had  not  yet  shown 
by  the  principles  of  association  that  they  were  in  a  position,  either  of  numbers 
or  influence,  to  undertake  the  education  and  examination  of  their  own  mem* 
})eT9,  He  thought,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  form  a  local  associa- 
tion of  the  chemists  of  this  city,  for  the  improvement  of  the  elder,  so  as  to 
form  an  educational  nucleus  which  might  afterwards  be  extended,  should  it 
be  found  desirable,  to  a  wider  circle.  At  present  he  was  surprised  at  the 
number  of  medical  men  in  this  country ;  indeed,  doctors  and  lawyers  ap- 
peared to  be  over-numerous  ;  the  number  of  chemists,  except  in  Montreal, 
Quebec,  and  Ottawa,  was  very  small ;  and  it  would  be  as  well  to  be  self- 
reliant,  and  see  what  could  be  done  among  ourselves  for  the  advancement  of 
}>harmacy  within  our  own  sphere.  He  therefore  moved  that  a  Society  be 
brmed  for  this  end. 
Mr.  CBATHBRy  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  Mtjib  moved,  and  Mr.  Gouldbn  seconded,  a  resolution  that  a  com- 
mittee be  formed  for  constituting  the  Society. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Edwabds  thought  that  it  might  very  properly  come  within  the 
duties  of  that  Committee  to  discuss  and  decide  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  association  be  general  or  local.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  circumstances 
were  on  the  whole  favourable  to  a  general  Society,  and  might  not  be  equally 
00  at  a  future  period.    Becent  consolidation  of  the  provinces  into  one  con- 
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federation  would  bring  men  together,  and  Montreal  was  the  commercial 
centre  to  which  they  would  natomlly  look  fat  leaders.  He  therefore  sug- 
gested that  the  Committee  be  empowered  to  confer  with  chemists  in  other 
towns,  and  see  how  far  such  a  course  would  meet  with  general  support. 

Mr.  Habtb  concurred  in  this  riew ;  but  it  was  ultimately  agreea  to  form  a 
local  Society  first,  and  all  present  (about  thirty  in  number)  gare  in  their 
names  in  support  of  the  new  Chemists'  Association. 

The  meetmg  then  adjourned,  a  day  being  fixed  to  receire  the  report  of  the 
Committee. 

Mtmtreal,  June  1th,  1867.  J.  B.  B. 
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ON  THE  SUBLIMATION  OP  THE  ALKALOIDS. 

BT  WILLIAM  A.   OUT,   M.B.,  F.R.8.,  F.R.C.P., 

raovBssoB  or  vobenbic  mbdzcihb,  kibo's  ooLLseB,  lobdov,  bto. 

IL 

I  now  nrooeed  to  examine  those  parts  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Helwig  which  relate 
to  the  sublimation  of  the  alkaloids,  premising  that  his  inquiry  is  restricted  to 
the  eight  poisonous  alkaloids, — morpoine,  strychnine,  bmcine,  veratrine,  .atro- 
pine, aconitiDc,  aolanine,  and  digitaliue.*  To  these  bodies  he  app1it>s  the  method 
of  sublimation ;  and  obtains,  in  the  case  of  some  of  them,  satisfactory  and  cha- 
raoterislic  crusts,  and  in  that  of  others  crusts  of  lees  defined  structure,  bat 
yielding  equally  characteristic  reactions.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  never  used  for 
this  purpose  a  larger  quantity  of  any  alkaloid  than  the  ^  of  a  grain  ;  and  he 
adds  that,  in  nearly  all  his  experiments,  he  finds  that  quantity  not  only  too 
large,  but  unfavourable  to  the  beauty  of  the  results.  He  obtains  these  smaQ 
quantities  by  continued  dilution  and  drop-measurement.  This  method  of  sub- 
limation he  believes  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  its  application  both  to  metallic 
and  to  vegetable  poisons,  inasmuch,  as  by  it  a  succession  of  hitherto  quite  un- 
known, and  highly  characteristic,  data  for  diagnosis  are  secured  ;  and  he  thinks 
that  these  assertions  are  made  good  in  the  chapters  which  treat  of  the  poisons  in 
detail. 

Let  us  then  turn  to  these  chapters,  and  see  what  information  they  afford  as 
to  the  points  upon  which  we  should  n&turally  wish  to  be  instructed. 

1.  Under  the  head  of  morphine^  we  learu  that  the  one- thousandth  of  a  grain 
of  this  alkaloid  is  sufficient  to  give  a  perfectly  serviceable  sublimate ;  and  that 
such  a  sublimate,  besides  yieldiiig  the  same  reactions  as  the  solutions  of  its  salts, 
assumes  characteristic  crystalline  forms  with  distilled  water,  liq.  ammonia,  and 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  these  last  of  extraordinary  beauty. 

2.  The  sublimate  obtained  from  strychnine  is  characterized  by  the  quickness 
and  beauty  of  its  reactions  with  distilled  water,  liq.  ammonisB,  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  dilute  chromic  acid,  of  which  the  last  yields  results  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty  aud  rare  diagnostic  value.  The  smallest  quantity  which  will 
yield  a  sublimate  is  not  specified. 

8.  Brucine  does  not  yield  such  rich  sublimates  as  the  two  preceding ;  but 
they  are  represented  to  have  the  same  formation.  Nor  are  their  reactions  so 
satisfactory.    No  distinct  crystAlline  forms  are  developed  by  distilled  water  or 

*  III  strict  chemical  lanpruagv,  the  last  of  the  gnrap,  digitalin«,  is  a  glacoaide,  and  not  an 
attaloid,  a  fact  reoogoiied  by  Dr.  Helwig. 
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Bq.  ainmonitt,  and  only  evfuiesoent  ciystals  by  dilute  hydrocblorio  acid.  Dilate 
chromic  acid,  or  a  M^atioii  of  bichromate  of  potash,  derelopes  characteriBtic 
CTTBtale,  valuable  as  being  dindnct  from  the  reactions  of  the  same  acid  with 
morpliiiie  and  tytrycbikine.    The  smalleit  ouantity  not  specified. 

4.  In  veratrine  we  encounter  the  first  alicaloid  which  yields  a  crystalline  sub* 
limate  by  Hel wig's  method.  He  describes  these  crystals  as  rhomboid^ — rhom- 
boidal  priams, — and  foar-sided  plates  arranged  star- shaped ;  sometimes  as  u)het» 
stone  shaped*  These  crystals  are  best  seen  in  the  thinner  sublimates.  The 
reaetioDB  with  distilled  water,  liq.  ammonite,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
dihite  chromic  acid,  are  not  characteristic.  The  delicacy  of  the  test  of  subli- 
mation is  not  indicated.  The  odour  of  the  sublimate  is  described  as  highly  dis- 
agreeable and  penetrating. 

5.  The  soblimate  of  atropine  contains  neither  crystals  nor  granules ;  and  its 
reaotiona  are  uncertain  and  unstable.  The  yapour  has  a  peculiar  sweetish 
odour. 

fi.  Aeoidiin€  also  yields  a  non-ciTStalline  sublimate,  and  of  the  reactions  only 
that  with  dihite  hydrochloric  acid  yields  crystalline  forms. 

7.  Solanine  yields  eminently  satisfactory  results.  The  yapours  haye  a  most 
agreeaUe  odour,  and  deposit  crystals  which  are  in  the  single  form  of  needles 
springing  from  a  point,  and  usually  lying  acroes  each  other  as  a  network.  The 
aubhmate  is  so  well  defined  that  it  alone  suffices  for  the  recognition  of  the  alka- 
loid. Distilled  water,  liq.  ammonise,  and  dilute  chromic  acid  yield  no  charac- 
teristic reactions ;  but  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  developes  crystals  after  the  lapse 
of  24  houre  or  more. 

8.  DigitaUne^  on  the  other  hand,  yields  no  crystalline  sublimate ;  but  the 
yapour  has  the  characteristic  odonr  of  the  drug.  The  reactions  with  distilled 
water,  Kquor  ammonise,  and  dilute  chromic  acid  are  of  no  yalue ;  but  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  after  24  hours,  and  with  delicate  manipulations,  appears  to 
yield  characteristic  crystalline  results.  The  other  mineral  acids  also  giye  cha- 
racteristic, though  delicate,  reactions. 

It  appears,  then,  that  out  of  eight  alkaloids  chosen  on  account  of  their  im- 
portance as  poiBOiis,  two  (veratrine  and  solanine)  yield  characteristic  crystalline 
sublimates,  by  which  they  are  at  once  distinguished  from  the  remainder  of  tbia 
group,  while  two  others  (morphine  and  strychnine)  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
one  (brucine)  in  an  inferior  degree,  yield  sublimates  which  giye  characteristic 
crystalline  forms  with  reagents. 

These  are  the  first  results  of  a  method  of  procedure  which,  as  I  haye  already 
stated,  admits  of  obyious  improvement,  and  yields,  when  so  improved,  crystal- 
line sublimates  of  strychnine  and  morphine  of  great  beauty,  and,  as  I  shall  soon 
have  occasion  to  show,  of  great  interest  to  the  micro-chemist  and  microeoopist. 

The  short  notice  of  morphine  given  above  is  the  only  one  of  the  eight  which 
makes  direct  mention  of  the  sm^lest  quantity  from  which  a  sublimate  may  be 
obtained.  A  thousandth  of  a  grain  is  specified,  and  it  may  be  inferred  from 
the  statements  made  respecting  other  of  the  alkaloids  (namely,  that  the  quantity 
used  will  give  a  snoceflsion  of  five  or  six  sublimates),  coupl^  with  the  remark 
already  cited  that  the  one- hundredth  part  of  a  grain  is  too  hitfte  to  yield  clear 
and  good  results,  that  sublimates  are  obtainable  from  other  alksJoids,  as  well  as 
from  morphine,  by  using  such  quantities  as  the  thousandth  of  a  grain.  Now, 
as  it  is  quite  obvious  that  in  order  to  prove  the  utility  of  the  method  of  subli* 
nation  we  must  begin  by  demonstrating  its  delicacy,  I  lost  no  time  in  as- 
certaining this  point  for  myself  by  operating  with  the  alkaloid  strychnine.  I 
had  the  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  of  this  substance  weighed  in  a  delicate 
balance,  and,  with  common  care,  obtained  fourteen  successive  sublimates, 
eleven  before  the  change  of  colour  or  melting  of  the  alkaloid,  and  three  after- 
wards.   As  the  fif  leentii  sublimate  was  smoky,  it  was  not  reckoned,  and  the 
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proceed  was  not  carried  further.  Of  thcBe  fourteen  sublimateB,  eight  showed 
crystalliDe  forms  under  the  microscope,  and  the  rest  were  distinct  and  granular. 
Of  this  latter  claaa  I  selected  one,  which  certainly  could  not  have  weighed  the 
fifteen-  hundredth  of  a  grain,  and,  having  taken  extreme  precautions  to  ensure 
the  absence  of  any  trace  of  strychnine  except  in  the  crust,  obtained  from  it  two 
well-marked  sublimates  showing  beautiful  crystalline  forms  under  the  micro- 
scope, a  third  distinctly  graoiuar,  and  reacting  most  characteristically  with 
one  of  the  liquid  reagents,  and  a  fourth  and  fifth  quite  distinct,  but  neither 
crystalline  nor  granular.  The  glass  from  which  the  sublimates  had  been 
driven  off  retained  a  visible  stain.  If,  then,  we  reiect  the  last  two  crusts,  we 
still  have  a  sublimate  consisting  of  -^j^  grain,  yielaing  three  characteristic  de- 
posits. So  that  a  quantity  as  small  as  r^^  grain  would  yield  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  strychnine.  I  repeated  this  experiment  with  another 
smaller  crust  of  the  same  series  of  fourteen,  and  obtained  two  well-marked  crys- 
talline sublimates.  So  that  I  am  able  to  state  that  a  crust  not  weighing  more 
than  y^jj7  grain  will  yield  other  crusts,  two  or  three  in  number,  having  the  un- 
mistakeable  characters  of  strychnine-sublimates,  and  one  or  other  of  which  must 
weigh  as  little  as  from  ^^'^  to  yg»^  grain. 

Out  of  this  conclusive  experiment  arose  a  q^uestion  of  great  interest  s  Could 
such  sublimates  be  obtained  from  small  quantities  of  strychnine  deposited  from 
solutions  of  the  alkaloid — ^from  such  solutions  as  would  be  formed  in  the  course 
of  medico- legal  investigations?  The  fact  stated  above,  that  Dr.  Helwig  ascer- 
tained the  quantities  of  the  alkaloid  submitted  to  sublimation  by  dilution  and 
drop-measurement,  goes  far  to  answer  this  question  ;  but  I  souffht  a  more  com- 
plete answer  by  dealing  with  a  small  and  thin  deposit  from  a  solution  of  strych- 
nine in  bensole,  which  deposit  did  not  present  any  oefinite  crystals  when  examined 
by  the  microscope.  Comparing  it  with  the  sublimates  on  which  I  bad  just  been 
experimenting,  1  should  estimate  its  weight  as  not  exceeding  y^  grain.  This 
spot  gave  four  successive  sublimates  having  the  crystalline  form  of  strychnine. 

In  both  these  cases,  whether  operating  with  the  sublimate  or  with  the  de- 
posit from  solution  in  benzole,  the  procedure  was  perfectly  simple,  and  the  re- 
sult apparently  certain.  The  alkaloid  does  not  melt,  but  sublimes  as  a  deposit 
of  arsenious  acid  from  a  solution  in  water  does.  The  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp 
was  continuously  applied  to  the  glass  disk,  a  shallow  glass  cell  with  wide  open- 
ing was  superimposed  so  as  to  surround  the  spot,  and  the  sublimate  was  re- 
ceived on  a  second  fflass  disk,  carefully  cleaned  and  dried  by  being  passed 
through  the  flame  of  uie  lamp. 

There  are  other  preliminary  questions  not  raised  in  Hel wig's  work,  but  which 
are  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  Is  sublimation  a  property  of  the  alkaloids 
and  the  allied  active  principles  as  a  class?  is  one  <)f  these.  I  sought  for  an 
answer  to  this  question  by  preliminary  experiments  with  thirty-seven  sub- 
stances, in  which  were  comprised  all  the  active  poisons  and  medicines ;  and 
I  found  that,  at  the  first  experiment,  no  less  than  fifteen  out  of  the  thirty- 
seven  gave  distinct  crystalline  sublimates.  So  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  upwards  of  one- third  of  these  substances  respond  to  the  test  of  sub- 
limation. The  remainder,  after  melting,  like  the  rest  (cantharidine  excepted, 
which  sublimes  without  melting)  gave  off  vapour  which  was  deposited  on  the 
glass  ditfk  as  watery  patterns,  generally  mixed  with  crystalloids.  Now,  lys  even 
those  alkaloids  which  ordinarily  yield  crystalline  sublimates  do  exceptionally 
furnish  these  watery  patterns,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  list  of  substances 
giving  sublimates  of  more  defined  form  would  be  extended  by  repeating  the  ex* 
periments  with  them,  and  learning  by  practice  the  temperature  which  suits 
them  best.  Indeed,  I  have  already  found  that  by  multiplying  experiments  with 
the  members  of  the  opium-group,  I  have  transferred  three  of  them  (papaverine, 
narceine,  and  paramorphine)  from  my  list  of  alkaloids  not  yielding  crystailine 
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snblimates  to  that  of  alkaloids  which  afford  saoh  sublimatea,  at  least  oocasion- 
ally.  '  If  to  the  alkaloids  which  give  characteristic  sublimates  we  were  to  add 
those  which,  thouffh  not  characteristic  in  form,  give  pecnliar  reactions,  we 
should  probably  find  that  more  than  half  of  all  these  substances  are  recognizable 
throngh  the  form  of  their  sublimates,  or  through  their  reactions  with  liquid 
tests.  Sublimation,  then,  may  be  safely  added  to  the  list  of  those  properties  of 
the  alkabids  which  ao  to  make  up  a  complete  description. 

But  it  may  be  amd : — Is  this  propjerty  of  sublimation  by  heat  and  deposit 
on  cooler  surfaces  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  small  group  of  metallic  pouK)n8 
(such  as  arsenious  acid,  calomel,  and  corrosive  sublimate)  and  the  alkaloids  and 
analogous  active  principles  ?  We  already  know  that  an  animal  product,  can- 
tharidine,  sublimes  unchanged,  and  deposits  itself  in  very  distinct  crystalline 
forms ;  and  that  camphor  subUmes  at  common  temperatures,  and  settles  on  glass 
bottles  and  shades  in  beautiful  octahedral  crystals ;  and  I  may  add,  as  a  sufficient 

S resent  answer  to  the  question,  that  I  obtain  crystalline  or  other  well- marked 
eposits  from  urea,  uric  acid,  hippuric  acid,  aUozan,  and  uramile ;  and  from  ben« 
zoic,  tannic,  iodic,  and  tartaric  acids,  these  being  substances  which  I  happen  to 
Itave  at  hand. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  affirmed  that  sublimation  and  deposit  on  cooler 
rarfaces  (often  in  forms  eminently  characteristic,  and  with  changes  of  form  and 
colour  not  less  striking,)  are  properties  not  only  of  arsenious  acid«  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  a  small  group  of  inorganic  substances  to  which  it  was  first  applied,  and 
for  whieh  I  devised  the  simple  procedure  already  described,  but  also  of  a  vast 
number  of  organio  products,  among  which  the  alkalcHds  and  active  principles 
oonstitnte  only  one  dass. 

There  is  still  one  more  preliminary  question,  to  which  Dr.  Helwig  does  not 
refer,  but  which  is  both  interesting  and  important ;  namely,  do  the  salts  of  the 
alkaloids  ^ield  sublimates  as  well  as  the  alkaloids  themselves?  An  answer  to 
(his  question «  suQcient  for  my  present  purpose,  is  furnished  by  the  statement 
that  the  acetate,  nitrate,  hydrochlofate,  sulphate,  and  phosphate  of  strychnine 
afford  sublimates,  and  that  one  such  sublimate  from  tbe  acetate  is  not  distin- 
guishable from  a  well-marked  crystalline  deposit  obtained  from  the  alkaloid 
itself.  I  also  procured  sublimates  from  acetate  of  morphia,  from  sulphate  of 
fttiopine,  and  from  the  sulphates  of  quinine  and  quinidine. 

It  appears,  then,  that  these  important  preliminary  results  have  been  already 
arrived  at  :— 

1.  That  the  test  of  sublimation  is  easy  of  application,  and  successful  with 
rery  minute  quantities  of  the  alkaloids. 

2.  That  sublimates  may  be  obtained  not  only  from  the  alkaloids  themselves, 
but  also.from  deposits  furnished  by  their  liquid  solutions. 

8.  That  the  stuts  of  the  alkaloids  yield  sublimates. 
.    4.  That  the  properties  of  sublimation  by  heat  and  deposit  on  cooler  surfaces 
are  common  to  a  large  number  of  substances  both  inorganic  and  organic. 

5.  That  as  probably  one- half  of  the  alkaloids  and  allied  active  principles 
yield  characteristic  sublimates,  sublimation  ought  to  be  admitted  among  the  re- 
cognised  properties  of  these  bodies  as  a  class. 

-  These  propositions,  however,  are  but  the  preliminaries  of  an  inquiry  which  de« 
mands  the  utmost  patience,  care,  and  circunispection,  and  which,  if  I  do  not 
ereatly  mistake  the  indications  I  have  already  obtained,  will  add  largely  to  our 
knowledge  by  many  new  facts,  as  well  as  by  some  corrections  of  statements 
too  hastily  put  forward. 

In  my  next  communication  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  precautions 
which  we  must  observe  if  we  would  turn  this  newly -discovered  property  of  the 
alkaloids  to  practical  account.  These  precautions  must  be  recognised  and  acted 
upon  before  we  proceed  to  the  examination  of  individual  members  of  the  class. 
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43.  Eau  db  Chauz. 

OoD^dum  Calcieum  Aqud  solutum: 

A  Bolation  oi  calcic  oxide  in  water,  Lime-waAor. 

Quicklime ^.  o.  (as  Bvch  ai  jou  wish). 

Distilled  water 9.  t.  (a  suffidencjr). 

Place  the  quicklime  in  a  pan  of  brown  Btoneware  and  sprinkle  it  with  water, 
"which  shonld  be  allowed  to  fall  a  little  at  a  time  and  in  the  shape  of  a  rerj 
small  stream,  so  that  it  may  be  absorbed  and  solidified ;  the  mass  beoomes  heated, 
disengages  abundant  watery  vapours,  splits  up,  and  becomes  transformed  at  last 
into  a  very  fine  white  powder,  Known  as  slaked  lime  or  hydrated  lime. 
-  Put  into  a  large  jug  or  bottle  a  portion  of  this  powder,  and  shake  it  witli 
thirty  or  forty  times  lu  weight  of  water,  to  take  from  it  the  potash  which  it 
contains ;  allow  it  to  8ettle,pour  ofif  the  liquor,  which  reject,  then  ponr  upon  the 
twwder  which  remains  at  leaat  one  hundred  times  its  weight  of  distilled  water ; 
kaTc  together  for  some  hours,  taking  care  to  agitate  from  time  to  time,  then 
allow  it  to  settle. 

This  clear  liquor,  decanted,  eonstitntea  lime-water ;  it  contains  in  a  litre,  at  a 
temperature  of  15°,  1'285  gr.  of  caustic  lime  in  solution,  about  half  a  vrain  to 
the  ounce.  It  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  becomes 
covered  with  a  thin  film  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  should  be  Kept  in  bottles  weH 
stoppered,  and,  for  greater  certainty,  an  excess  of  undissolved  lime  should  be 
left  in  the  bottles ;  care  should  be  taken  to  separate  this  excess  by  filtration  at 
the  time  of  using  it. 

Lime-water  thus  prepared  still  retains  traces  of  chlondies,  which  the  previbtiB 
washing  has  not  completely  removed  ;  it  would  therefore  be  unfit  for  certain 
preparations,  such  as  the  oxide  of  silver ;  to  have  lime-water  free  from  chlorides 
the  washing  should  be  continued  until  nitrate  of  silver  prodnoca  ui  tlie  liquor  B 
precipitate  entirely  dissolved  by  nitric  acid. 

Compared  with  the  P.  B.,  and  for  pfcaiwaeewtical  purposes,  the  directions 
seem  needlemly  miniile ;  lor  ^emtoal  use  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the  precautions 
stated  ahooki  be  taken. 

P0TA88B,  Pbotoxtde  db  P0TAS8B  Htdbat^.    E0,H0=56'1. 

44.   POTABSB  CaUSTIQUB  1  LA  ChAUX*. 

Pierre  h  Caut^re.     Oxfdum  Poicuncum  ope  Calcie  paraiMm, 

Cauttic  Potash,     Potaesie  Oxide^  prepared  by  means  of  Lime. 

Thifl  is  ordinary  caustic  potash,  either  in  sticks  or  blocks,  prepared  by  boiling 
down  the  caustic  solution  of  potash.    The  next  preparatiota — 

45.   POTASSB  PUBB. 

Potasse  a  VAlcooL    Hydras  Potassicue^ 

is  simply  the  former  substance,  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol,  at  90^,  and 
evaporated ;  having  recovered  a  portion  of  the  spirit  to  be  kept  for  future 
similar  purposes.  It  is  singular  that  liquor  potassee,  which  is  thought  so  much  of 
in  England,  is  not  in  the  Codex,  but  solution  of  caustic  soda,  which  is  stronger 
than  the  P.  B.  solution,  and  described  as  soapmakers^  lees,  has  a  place. 

CHAPTEB  IV. 
SULPHIDES. 
These  snlphides  having  no  particular  interest  for  the  pharmaceutist,  I  think 
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I  may  paaB  them  hy  simply  enumerating  them ;  they  consiat  of — snlphide  of 
ftntimony,  hydrated  oxysolphide  of  antimony  or  kermes  mineral,  golden  sul- 
phide of  antimony,  black  sulphide  of  mercury  or  ^thiops  mineral,  persulphide 
of  tin,  sulphide  of  iron,  impure  snlphide  of  calcium,  sulphide  of  sodium,  solution 
of  ^le  quintasulphide  of  sodium,  sulphide  of  potassium,  solution  of  ditto,  and  so- 
lution of  impure  quintasulphide  of  potassium. 

CHAPTER  V. 

CHLO&II)£S, 
The  following  chlorides  are  contained  in  this  chapter : — Protochloride  of  an- 
timony, solution  of  protodiloride  of  antimony,  chloride  of  gold,  chloride  of  gold 
and  sodium,  protochloride  of  mercury  crystalline,  ditto  in  powder,  ditto  by  pre- 
cipitation, sublimed  deutochloride  or  bichlorideof  mercury,  ditto  in  solution,  per* 
cluoride  of  iron,  chloride  of  zinc,  chloride  of  magnesium,  chloride  of  calcium, 
chk>ride  of  barium,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  chloride  of  potassium.  Of  these, 
the  chlorides  of  mercury  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  pharmaceutists. 

Pbotochlobvbs  db  Mbbcitbb.    Hgy  CI =235*5. 

66.   PbOTOCHLOBITBB  DB   MbRGUBE   fab   SUBLIMATIOlf*. 

Mercure  J)oux,     Calomel,     CalomSlcu.     Chloruretum  Hydrargyro9um, 
Mild  Mercury,     Calomel,    Hi^ar^roue  or  Mereurous  Chloride^ 
Is  prepared  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  bichloride  of  mercury, 
ana  is  obtained  in  a  crystalUne  anuv ;  the  protochloride  of  mercury,  in  powder, 
is  to  be  prepared  by  a  second  sublimation  or  yolatilization  of  the  crystalline  pro- 
feochloriae.     In  the  new  F,  B.  this  is  snbchloride. 

The  protochloride  of  mercury,  by  precipitation,  is  prepared  from  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  the  protoxide  of  mercury,  by  adding  thereto  a  slight  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  tkrow  down  idl  the  mercury  in  the  state  of  proto- 
chloride ;  this  is  to  be  well  washed,  by  frequent  decantatioos,  and  the  last  wash- 
ings by  means  of  boiling  distilled  water,  when  well-drained,  it  is  to  be  dried  in 
a  stove ;  this  preparation  is  also  called  prSeifiU  blanc,  but  it  is  not  the  same 
as  the  hydrargyrum  ammoniatum  of  the  P.  B.,  and  commonly  known  as  white 
precipitate. 

PBUTOCHLOBraB.DS  Mbbcubb.    HgCl=  135*5. 

.  68.  Dbvtoohlobubb  sb  Mbbcubb  SublivIi*. 
Subtim^  Corrodf,    Bichlorure  de  Mercure, 
Chlorureium  Hydrargyrieum, 
Bichloride  of  Mercury,    Hydrargyric  or  MercuHc  Chloride. 
This  is  prepared  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  mercurjr,  dried  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  and  binoxide  of  manganese ;  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium 
ordered  is  larger,  proportionately,  than  in  tiie  P.  J3.  form  ;  in  the  Codex  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  mercury  and  chloride  of  sodium  are  used  ;  in 
the  P.  B.,  only  half  the  weight  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  employed  to  the  quantity 
ol  sulphate  of  mercury.    The  larger  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  said 
practically  to  be  necessary,  or  at  least  desirable, 

69.  Dbutochlobubb  db  Mbbcxtbb  bn  Solutiok. 

Liqueur  de  Van  SwUten, 

Chloruretum  Hydrargyricum  Aqud  Solutum, 

Solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  water  and  spirit,  containing  one  part  of 
bichloride  in  one  thousand,  being  a  little  stronger  than  the  solution  of  rharm. 
Lond.,  which  contained  half  a  grain  in  an  ounce  of  the  liquor ;  this  is  a  useful 
solution  for  the  practitioner,  and  the  omission  of  it  in  the  r.B.  1864,  was  much 
regretted.f    In  the  P.  B.  the  bichloride  is  now  perchluride  of  mercury. 

t  It  is  now  letftored. 
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76.  Chlobubb  db  Potassium.    KC1==74*6. 

Ckloruretum  Potassicum, 

Chloride  qf  Potassium,     Potassic  Chloride, 

This  is  prepared  by  saturating  an  aqueoas  solution  of  carbonate  of  ^tasn 

with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  and  crystallizing.    For  the  preparatidtk  of 

chlorate  of  potash,  which  is  so  largely  prescribed  in  England ,  no  form  is  givea 

in  the  Codex. 

CHAPTER  VL 

BSOMLDES. 
It  is  scarcely  correct  in  the  Codex  to  call  this  a  chapter  of  bromides,  seeing 
that  it  contains  but  one. 

77.  Beomubb  db  Potassium*.    KBr=  119*1, 

Bromuretum  PoUxssicum. 
Bromide  qfPoUueium^  or  Poiaseic  Bromide^ 
is  to  be  prepared  by  mixine  bromine  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  and  evapo- 
rating to  dryness ;  the  residue  of  the  evaporation  to  be  put  into  a  platinum  cru- 
cible, and,  when  fused,  to  be  so  maintained  for  some  minutes  at  a  dull  red  heat, 
BO  as  to  convert  the  bromate  into  bromide :  the  saline  mass  is  to  be  redissolved 
in  distilled  water,  evaporated  and  crystallized.  The  rationale  of  the  P.  B.  pro- 
cess is  the  same,  only  instead  of  the  platinum  crucible,  which  may  be  very  wefl 
in  a  small  way,  the  dry  residue,  intimately  mixed  with  wood- charcoal,  is  thrown 
into  a  red-hot  iron  crucible,  fused,  poured  out,  and,  when  cold,  dissolved  in  dis- 
tilled water,  and  the  solution  filtered  and  crystallized. 

(2b  66  contiwHed.) 


REMARKS  ON   THE  ACIDS  OP  THB   NEW  BRITISH 

PHARMACOPCEIA. 

BT  C.   H.  WOOD. 

{The  New  Notation  alone  is  need,) 

AcKTUM. — British  vinegar  is  now  substituted  for  French.  It  is  only  re- 
quired for  the  preparation  of  einplastrum  oerati  saponis,  and  for  this  purpose 
tne  English  vinegar  answers  better,  while  it  is  more  readily  obtainaUe  than 
the  French.  The  English  law  permits  the  addition  to  vinegar  of  -n^^^ 
part  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  To  detect  any  excess  of  the  latter  ingredient 
the  P.  B.  directs  10  minims  of  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  to  be  added  to 
1  ounce  of  the  vinegar,  and  the  liquid  to  be  then  filtered  ;  the  filtrate  should 
gi^e  no  precipitate  on  a  further  addition  of  the  test.  For  more  precise  purposes 
it  may  oe  stated  that  1  ounce  of  vinegar  should  not  give  more  than  1*06 
grains  of  BaS04. 

AciDUM  AcBTicuM. — ^This  acid  is  now  defined  ss  follows : — *^  An  acid  liquid 
prepared  from  wood  by  destructive  distillation  and  subsequent  purification^ 
100  parts  hj  weight  contain  S3  parts  of  the  acetic  acid  HO,C4H,0,  or 
HC-H^O*,  corresponding  to  28  parts  of  anhydrous  acetic  add,  C4lJ^0,  or 
C.HeOg.'^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  chemical  formulsB  are  introduced  into  the  text  in  order  to 
give  exact  definition  to  the  terms  *^  the  acetic  acid"  and  '^  anhydrous  acetie 
acid"  respectively.  Probablv  some  chemical  teachers  of  the  present  day  will 
however  consider  that  both  tnese  terms  properly  belong  to  the  same  substance ; 
and  that  the  body  CfHcO^  cannot  be  correctly  named  anhydrous  acetic  acid. 
According  to  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word  an  acid  is  a  salt  of  hydrogen ; 
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or  a  oomponDd  which,  when  in  contact  with  a  metallic  hydrate,  exchanges  hy- 
drogen  for  a  metal.  But  the  substance  C4H0O,  contains  no  exchangeable 
hydrogen ;  consequently  many  chemists  do  not  regard  it  as  an  acid  at  all,  but 
name  it  simply  an  ^^  anhydriae." 

Nitric,  phosphoric,  and  sulphuric  acids  are  defined  like  acetic  acid  ;  and  the 
diluted  acids  have  their  strengths  expressed  in  percentages  of  the  anhydrous 
acids.  It  is  very  desirable  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  in  a  Pharmacopoeia  the 
nee  of  terms  involving  theoretical  views  not  universally  accepted ;  and  no  doubt 
it  would  have  been  advantageous  therefore  if  all  reference  to  ^^  anhydrous 
acids"  had  been  omitted  from  the  present  work. 

One  of  the  principal  impurities  of  acetic  acid  is  sulphurous  acid.  The  test 
for  this  substance,  given  in  the  previous  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  namely, 
iodate  of  potash  and  starch,  is  now  omitted  in  favour  of  another.  The  present 
method  is  as  follows : — The  acid  is  mixed  with  water,  pure  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  a  few  pieces  of  granulated  zinc,  in  a  small  flask.  During  the  efiervescence 
a  slip  of  bibulous  paper  wetted  with  solution  of  snbacetate  of  lead  is  suspended  in 
the  neck  of  the  flask;  when,  if  sulphurous  acid  is  present,  the  paper  will 
be  blackened.  The  zinc,  acting  on  the  hydrochloric  acid,  liberates  hydrogen. 
Nascent  hydrogen  reacts  on  sulphurous  acid,  forming  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which,  escaping  with  the  excess  of  hydrogen,  blackens  the  lead  salt. 

He+S0,=:2H,0+H,S. 

As  hydrochloric  aoid  itself  frequently  contains  sulphurous  acid,  care  should 
be  taken  to  ascertain  its  purity  before  using  it  for  this  test. 

AciDUM  AcETicuM  Glacialb. — ^This  is  defined  as  ^*  Concentrated  Acetic 
Acid,  corresponding  to  at  least  84  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid,  C4HQO,."  This 
equals  99  per  cent,  of  real  acid,  HC,H,0, ;  consequently  the  presence  of  1 
per  cent,  of  water  is  permitted.  No  process  is  now  given  for  its  preparation. 
The  method  given  in  the  previous  eaition*  was  a  very  bad  one.  The  pro- 
duct was  never  really  glacial,  and  always  contained  sulphurous  acid.  A  better 
result  is  obtained  by  the  process  given  in  the  last  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  Dry 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  well-dried  acetate  of  lead,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  atoms  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  After  all  the  gas  has 
been  absorbed,  the  liberated  acetic  acid  is  distilled  off. 

Pb  (C, Ha O,), + 2  H  CI  =  Pb  CI,  +2  (H  CjH,  O,). 
The  drying  of  the  acetate  of  lead  for  this  operation,  however,  is  very  difficult  and 
^oublesome ;  and  the  process  is  greatly  improved  by  substituting  acetate  of  lime, 
which  IB  capable  of  enduring  a  much  higher  temperature  without  injury.  The 
method  said  to  be  adopted  upon  the  large  scale  on  the  Continent  for  manufac- 
turing glacial  acetic  acid,  is  the  distillation  of  binacetate  of  potash.  Acetate 
of  potash  mixed  with  aqueous  acetic  acid  forms  an  acid  salt  which  may  be  con- 
centrated down  to  a  certain  point,  when  it  splits  up  into  the  strong  glacial  acid 
and  neutral  acetate ;  the  latter  can  conseauently  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
AciDUM  Arseniosum. — A  change  has  oeen  nuide  in  the  description  of  this 
substance,  and  the  process  for  its  re- sublimation  is  omitted.  In  the  present 
work  arsenious  acid  is  described  ^^  as  a  heavy  white  powder,  or  in  sublimed 
masses  which  usually  present  a  stratified  appearance,  caused  by  the  existence  of 
separate  layers,  differing  from  each  other  in  degrees  of  opacity  ;^^  whereas  in 
the  previous  edition  the  powder  only  was  mentioned.  The  lump  condition 
ensures  to  a  certain  extent  the  purity  of  the  acid,  and  many  pharmaceutists, 
therefore,  prefer  it  in  this  state.  Moreover,  the  appearance  of  the  lump  is  emi- 
nently characteristic,  while  that  of  the  powder  is  not.    Arsenious  acid  of  the 

*  Distilling  anbydrous  acetate  of  soda  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

NaCsHgOj + H2SO4 »  NaHS  O4  +  H  CjHsOs. 

TOL.  IX.  c 
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PharmacopoBia,  having  the  cotnpoflition  Ab^O,,  ib  represented  by  most  modem 
writers  as  an  anhydride ;  and  the  real  acid  is  described  as  a  body  having  the 
formula  HsAbO,^  which  however  cannot  be  isolated,  and  is  only  known  in 
solution,  being  produced  by  dissolving  the  anhydride  in  water. 

As,  Oa+3  Hs  0=2  Hg  AsO,. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  araenioUs  acid  is  derived  from  the  composition  of 
the  arsenites,  which  are  in  strict  accordance  with  it»  Thus,  arsenite  of  silver  is' 
Ag AsO,  ;  Scheele^s  green,  Cu"H AsO, ;  arsenite  of  potash,  KH*AsO,*  etc. 
The  volumetric  test,  by  which  the  purity  of  arsenious  acid  is  to  be  aacertained, 
stands  as  before.  ^^  4  grains  of  the  acid  dissolved  in  boiling  water  with  8  grains 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  discharge  the  colour  of  808  grain-  measures  of  the  volu- 
metric solution  of  iodine/^  When  iodine  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
arsenious  acid,  water  is  decomposed,  hydriodic  add  and  arsenic  acid  being 
formed.     This  change  may  be  thus  represented : — 

A8,0,  +  5H«0 1-  41  «  2(H,A804)  +  4HI. 

Arsenic  add. 

When  carbonate  of  soda  is  present  in  the  liquid,  the  change  is  instantaneous 
and  definite.  Iodide  and  arsenate  of  sodium  are  formed.  The  action  may  be 
thus  expressed  :— 

a!8,08+4.  Na,COs+HsO -hl4=2  (NajHAsOJ  +  4  NaI+4  CO). 

Arsenate  of 
sodium. 

The  bicarbonate  of  soda  ordered  is  converted  into  normal  carbonate  by  the 
boiling,  and  serves  to  diesolve  the  arsenious  anhydride.  The  quantity  which  the 
Pharmacopceia  directs  to  be  taken,  however,  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  above 
reaction.  One  atom  of  the  anhydride  requires  8  atoms  of  the  bicarbonate 
(NaHCO,);  therefore  4  grains  require  13 '5  grains,  whereas  only  8  grains 
are  ordered.  But  this  deficiency  does  not  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
result.  It  simply  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  little  free  acid  in  the  liquid.  From 
the  equations  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  4  atoms  of  iodine  are  capable  of  oxidizing 
one  atom  of  arsenious  anhydride.  The  volumetric  solution  contains  1*27  fcr. 
(ts?  o^  A"  atom)  of  iodine  in  100  gr.  meas. ;  consequently  400  gr.  meas.  are 
equal  to  1*98  gr.  of  arsenious  acid  (AjB20g»198),  which  is  in  the  proportion  of 
808  meas.  to  4  grs.  Until  all  the  arsenious  acid  is  oxidized,  the  brown  of  the 
iodine  solution  is  destroyed  as  it  enters  the  liquid.  When  the  colour  remains 
permanent,  it  indicates  the  termination  of  the  reaction. 

AciDUM  Bekzoicum. — This  substance  is  now  defined  as  "  a  crystalline  acid 
obtained  from  benzoin,  and  prepared  by  sublimation,**  and  no  process  is  given 
for  its  preparation.  It  is  consequently  left  open  to  the  manufacturer  either  to 
sublime  it,  directly  from  the  gum,  or  to  obtain  the  acid  first  by  precipitation, 
and  sublime  it  afterwards.  The  first  method  does  not  yield  so  large  a  product, 
and  is  not  therefore  generally  adopted.  By  boiling  the  gum  with  lime  and 
water,  and  precipitating  the  filtered  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  of 
the  benzoic  acid  is  easily  got.  But  in  this  state  it  is  pulverulent  and  odourless. 
If  the  precipitated  acid  be  sublimed,  however,  it  is  obtained  in  the  character- 
istic feathery  crystals,  possessing  the  usual  agreeable  aromatic  odour. 

AciDUM  CARBOLicaM. — ^This  substance  is  for  the  first  time  officinal.  Ond 
synonym  is  given  for  it ;  but  in  fact  it  has  many.  It  has  been  called  carbolic 
acid,  phenic  add,  phenylic  alcohol,  hydrate  of  phenyl,  phenol,  and  coal  creasote. 
Within  late  years  it  has  come  into  commerce  in  considerable  quantity,  and  in  a 
great  state  of  purity.  I  believe  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Dr.  Craee  Calvert 
for  its  production  in  this  state.  It  is  obtained  from  that  portion  of  coal-tar 
oil  which  boils  between  300°  and  400^  Fahr.,  but  its  separation  is  attended  with 
considerable  difficulty.    The  oil  is  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  hydrate 
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of  potash,  whereby  a  white  crystalline  magma  is  obtained.  Thia  ia  dissolved 
in  hot  water ;  the  oil  which  rises  to  the  surface  is  rejected,  and  the  lower  alka- 
line Uquid  is  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  carbolic  acid  separates, 
and  is  washed,  dried,  rectified  by  distillation,  and  crystallised  by  freezing. 

This  substance  melts  at  95^  and  boils  at  369^  Fahr.  By  exposure  to  the  air, 
the  crystals  absorb  moisture  and  liquefy.  It  closely  resembles  cresylic  acid,  an 
allied  body  obtained  from  tar,  and  now  found  in  commerce.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  boiling-point,  cresylic  acid  boiling  at  397^  Fahr.,  28  degrees 
higher.  In  characters  and  properties  it  is  yery  like  wood-creasote,  for  which, 
indeed,  it  is  often  substituted.  It  may  be  distinguished,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  no  action  on  polarized  light,  while  creasote  turns  the  plane  of  the 
ray  to  the  right.    Moreover  creasote  cannot  be  frossn. 

Carbolic  acid  has  no  action  on  litmus.  Shaken  with4  part  of  water  and 
cooled  to  40°  Fahr.,  it  forms  a  crystalline  hydrate,  8  C«]^0,2  HO.  Treated 
with  atroDg  nitric  acid,  it  yields  carbosotic  acid  (picric  acid  or  trinitrophenic  acid). 

C.HtO+sHKOs  «C(Hs(NO.)  Os-1-  3  HjO. 

Carbolic  acid.  Fioric  aoid. 

AciDUic  CiTBicuM. — This  acid  is  now  represented  with  twice  the  quantity 
of  water  of  crystallization  assigned  to  it  in  the  previous  edition  of  the  rharma- 
oopceia.  The  present  formula,  HsCgHsOjfHsO,  is  undoubtedly  the  correct 
one,  and  represents  the  acid  of  commerce,  when  a  sohition  of  the  acid  under- 
goes spontaneous  evaporation,  the  well-known  right  rhombic  prisms  are  ob- 
tained, and  these  crystals  have  the  composition  expressed  by  the  formula  now 
giveo.  But  when  crystallization  takes  place  at  the  bofling  temperature,  crystals 
of  a  differerent  shape  are  obtained,  containing  only  half  a  molecule  of  water. 
These  are  represented  by  2  (HgCeHt07),H3  0,  which  was  the  composition  as- 
sigtied  to  the  acid  in  1864. 

The  process  for  citric  acid  is  retained,  but  has  been  modified  by  omitting  the 
ferinentation  of  the  lemon-juice  by  beer-yeast.  The  juice  is  at  once  heated  to 
the  boiling-point,  and  neutralized  with  chalk,  whereby  citrate  of  lime  is  preci- 
pitated. This  salt,  being  less  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  is  more  perfectly 
thrown  down  from  a  warm  solution.  • 

2  HsCeHtOr-l-S  OaCOi-  Ca,(C6H«0;)t+3  H,0-f3  CO,. 

Citrate  d*  lime. 
The  citrate  of  lime  having  been  washed  with  hot  water,  is  decomposed  with 
dilate  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphate  of  lime  having  been  removed  by  filtration, 
the  liquia  is  evaporated  to  a  density  of  1*21,  then  cooled,  and  a  further  de- 
posit of  sulphate  of  lime  removed.  The  solution  is  again  concentrated,  and 
crystallised. 

0a,(C«H»O,)j+8HjSO4«2H,C.H40r-|-3CaSO4. 

The  presence  of  tartaric  acid  in  citric  acid  may  be  detected  by  the  addition 
of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  potssh,  which  would  give  a  crystalline  precipitate  with 
the  former,  but  none  with  the  latter.  Citric  .acid,  sparingly  added  to  an  excess 
of  lime-water  gives  no  precipitate  in  the  cold,  but  a  copious  one  on  boiling. 

Seventy  grains  of  the  acid  are  neutralized  by  1000  grain-meaeuree  of  the 
volumetric  solution  of  soda.  Citric  acid  being  tribasic,it6  atoms  require  3  atoms 
of  hydrate  of  soda  for  its  saturation.  1000  grain- measures  of  the  volumetric 
solution  contain  1  atom  in  grains  of  hydrate  of  soda,  and  will  therefore  neu- 
tralise one- third  of  an  atom  in  grains  of  citric  acid,  HsC«HiO7,HaO~210; 
one-thild  of  which  is  70. 

AciDUM  Gallicum. — Very  little  change  has  been  made  in  the  description 
of  this  acid.  The  'process  stands  unaltered,  excepting  that  we  are  now  told 
to  dry  the  crystals  at  a  "temperature  not  exceeding  100^,''  instead  of  212^. 
The  water  of  crystidlization  is  entirely  volatilized  at  the  latter  temperature, 

c  2 
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whieli  IS  tlieref«re  dbyioasly  too  higk  for  simply  remoyiDg  adherent  moisture. 
The  powdered  gails  are  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  kept  in  the  moist 
state  for  six  weeks  at  60°  or  70^.  During  this  time  a  peculiar  kind  of  fer- 
mentation ta^ces  place.  The  paste  is  then  exhausted  by  boiling  water,  and 
the  solution  'crystallifed.  The  gallic  acid  is  not  contained  in  the  giUI-nut, 
but  is  produ oea  by  the  decomposition  of  the  tannin  present.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  moistore  and  warmtn,  the  pectase,  a  nitrogenous  ferment  present  in 
the  gall,  becomes  active,  and  induces  the  tannin  to  assimilate  water  and 
split  up  into  gallic  acid  and  glocose. 

CsVHj,0„  +  4H,0  =  8(H3CyH.04)4-  CeHaOj. 
TaBmn.  GaJlic  add.  <iHiioom. 

Gallic  acid  contains  one  atom  of  water  of  crystallization,  HiCVHtOtf  HtO 
which  is  driren  off  at  212*';  consequently  the  acid  loses  9*5  per  cent  of  its 
weight  by  being  heated  to  that  temperature.  Between  41(f  and  419°  Fahr. 
it  is  wholly  Tolatxliaed,  being  resolved  into  pyrogallic  and  carbonic  acids. 

HeC^HaOt  =  CsHeOa  +  OO^ 

Gallic  add.        Pyro^Uc 

aad. 

If  the  temperature  exceed  the  point  named,  the  pyrogallic  acid  is  itself 
decomposed. 
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BT  HBHRT  B.  BRADT,   F.L.8.,  XTC. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  causes  which  have  made  Paris  a  chief  resort 
amongst  pleasure -seekers.  To  Englishmen  accustomed  to  the  j^y,  unpio- 
tnresque  gloom  of  their  busy  mercantile  cities,  a  country  village  is  scarcely  a 

greater  change  than  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  the  French  metropolis,  its 
ouievards,  its  cafSs,  and  the  gay,  nothing-to-do  air  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
transition  seems  to  be  equally  congenial  to  our  transatlantic  cousins,  who,  if 
one  may  judge  By  their  numerical  proportion  amongst  the  loungers,  or  bv 
the  utterances  or  their  literary  men,*  oelieve  in  the  delights  oi  Paris  with 
an  ever-increasing  fervour.  The  states  of  continental  Europe,  too,  testify 
their  allegiance  by  each  adding  its  quota  to  the  odd  congeries  that  consti- 
tutes the  floating  population.  Now,  more  than  ever,  are  the  streets  crowded 
with  foreigners ;  and  the  wonder  is,  where  the  normal  inhabitants  put  them- 
selves in  order  to  accommodate  the  troops  of  peaceful  invaders. 

To  those  who  have  been  in  Paris,  and  know  the  city  in  its  relatively 
quieter  moods,  we  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  giving  advice  whether 
they  should  or  should  not  yield  to  the  extra  temptation  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  the  present  increased  facilities  for  travelling.  But  to  the  many  who 
have  not,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  "  Go  ";  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  first 
visit  can  result  in  disappointment. 

The  Exhibition  is,  of  course,  the  leadinji^  attraction  at  the  present  time ; 
and  though  there  will  doubtless  be  in  this  Journal,  as  with  almost  every 
other  devoted  to  scientific  or  commercial  interests,  a  systematic  survey  of 
those  portions  of  the  great  display  that  immediately  affect  its  readers,  tnere 

*  To  these  must  certainly  be  added  that  other  Baying  of  one  of  the  wittiest  of  men  ^— 

**  *  Gtood  Americans,  when  they  die,  go  to  Pteris.* 

"  The  divinity  student  looked  grave  at  this,  but  sa'd  nothing. 

"  The  schoolmistress  spoke  out,  and  said  she  didn't  think  the  wit  meant  any  irreverence.  It 
WM  only  another  way  of  saying,  *  Paris  is  a  heavenly  place,  after  New  York  or  Boston.* " — 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfa$t'Table, 
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'may  still  be  room  in  bo  large  a  field  for  a  few  remarks  of  the  utuysienKiiie, 
rambling  sort.  Nor  need  tncse  remarks  be  confined  to  Pharmacy  pure  and 
simple — who  shall  say  what  are  the  bounds  of  the  heterogeneous  compound 
science  we,  for  convenience,  speak  of  as  "  Pharmacy  "P— or  how  it  stands 
in  respect  to  applied  chemistry  and  economic  botany  r  If  ay,  what  if  we  dis- 
miss physic  altogether,  and  gossip  only  over  outlying  objects  that  would 
scarcely  be  comprised  in  more  elaborate  papers  P  But,  firstly,  let  us  introduce 
our  readers  to  tne  general  arrangements  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  Tarious  correspondents  of  the  newspaper  presii  have  so  fully  set  forth 
the  external  ugliness  of  the  building  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  an  English- 
man to  be  taken  unawares  in  his  first  view  of  it.  Anything  with  less  beauty  it 
would  bare  puzzled  South  Kensington  its^f  to  have  devised.  Nor  is  the  nature 
of  the  structure,  and  the  disposition  of  the  parts^  calculated  to  disarm  criti- 
cism by  any  of  those  captivating  general  views  in  the  interior,  that  are  so 
well  remembered  in  connection  with  previous  Exhibitions ;  the  visitor  must 
seek  his  consolation  in  the  theoretical  excellence  of  the  ground-plan — an  ex- 
cellence only  marked  by  shortcomings  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the 
undertaking.  The  consolation  is  sufficient  tor  those  who  go  there  to  learn  ; 
but  there  is  some  reason  for  the  complaint  of  loungers  and  holiday-makers, 
that  there  is  no  covered  promenade  comparable  with  the  main  avenues  of  the 
former  buildings.  The  construction  may  be  best  described  as  a  great  ellipse 
formed  of  seven  concentric  **  galleries,"  enclosing  a  small  central  open  sward, 
or  garden.  We  use  tke  word  "  gallery  "  because  it  m  the  one  employed  on 
most  of  the  French  plans.  With  us,  a  gallery  is  generally  understood  to 
iin{»Iy  an  np-stairs  platform ;  but  in  this  sense  there  is  no  gallery  in  the  Ex- 
hibition, except  in  the  machinery  department.  The  term  "  zone  '*  would  have 
been  less  open  to  misunderstanding.  Eadiating  avenues,  or  ^  streets,*'  cross 
the  galleries  at  right  angles,  and  form  the  direct  communication  between  the 
central  garden  and  the  ^pounds.  The  segments  bounded  by  the  streets  re- 
present nationaliiies,  whilst  the  course  of  the  galleries  is  that  of  kindred 
classes  of  objects.  Thus,  to  make  our  meaning  plain,  the  outer  gallery  (VII.) 
is  devoted  throughout  its  whole  circuit  to  machinery  ;  the  visitor,  entering 
at  Porte  Sapp,  finds  himself  amongst  French  machines  ;  and  if  his  object  be 
to  see  all  the  objects  of  this  class,  he  will,  by  continuing  his  course  in  the 
same  gallei^,  successively  come  to  those  of  Holland,  Belgium,  Pmssia,  etc. ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  his  desire  is  to  see  all  the  productions  of  any  indi- 
Tidual  country,  instead  of  proceeding  by  the  galleries,  he  mu9t  work  the  seg- 
ment from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  or  vice  versd.  This  sort  of  ar- 
rangement answers  admirably  as  a  whole,  and,  where  objects  are  bulky  and 
p^rominent,  they  are  easily  found ;  but,  unhappily,  chemical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical specimens  are  not  conspicuous,  and  hence  the  smaller  collections  sent 
by  some  of  the  Continental  countries  are  likely  to  be  missed.  There  is, 
however,  no  difficult  in  finding  the  two  most  important  displays, — those  of 
Great  Britain  and  France, — but  more  trouble  may  be  encountered  in  the 
search  for  one  or  two  German  collections  of  great  interest,  such  as  the  series 
of  opium  products  and  rare  alkaloids,  shown  by  Merck,  of  Hesse,  and  the 
remarkable  case  exhibited  by  Tromsdorff,  of  Erfurt.  The  latter  especially  is 
worth  the  labour  of  seeking,  for  it  contains  about  seventy  specimens,  not  one 
of  which  is  commonplace.  They  consist  ehiefiy  of  salts  of  rare  metals,  such 
as  thorium,  erbium,  rubidium,  lanthanium,  and  yttrium,  and  a  number  of 
organic  principles  equally  seldom  met  with ;  not  as  minute  tube  specimens, 
but  in  quantities  that  could  only  have  been  expected  of  commercial  articles. 
But  for  these  exhibitors  the  German  laboratories  would  have  been  but  poorly 
represented.  Nothing  of  much  value  is  shown  from  Belgium,  and  the  con- 
tnoutioua  from  the  United  States  scarcely  deserves  serious  consideration. 
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In  the  AuBtriati  section  we  only  observed  one  series  of  any  note,  that  of 
Herr  Moll,  of  Vienna.  B«t  far  better  worth  seeking  ont,  in  the  same  court, 
are  the  educational  collections  of  Herr  W.  Fric,  of  Prague ;  and  any  one 
interested  in  the  spread  of  elementarjr  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences  will 
spend  an  hour  witJi  pleasure  in  examining  the  yarious  series  of  illustrations 
Lis  case  contains.  The  models  especially  deserve  comment ;  and  the  clever 
wav  in  which  the  difficulty  of  representing  certain  classes  of  organism, 
hitherto  excluded  from  our  museums,  from  their  perishable  nature,  or  other 
inherent  disqualifying  cireumstance,  is  met  by  varying  the  material  used  in 
the  production  of  the  modek,  wiil  elicit  unqualified  admiration.  There  ia 
much  to  be  learnt  sometimes  fnmi  the  quiet  study  of  even  an  inconspicuous 
case,  when,  as  here,  utility  is  sought  rather  than  mere  glitter. 

The  chemist  or  the  pharmaceutist  will  do  well  to  visit  the  British  depart- 
ment before  devoting  nimself  to  the  space  allotted  to  the  French  manufac* 
turers ;  for,  somehow  or  other,  the  general  appearance  of  the  section  occupied 
by  our  cases  lacks  the  brightness  and  cheerfulness  that  characterize  the  por- 
tions furnished  by  our  more  lively  neighbours.  It  is  not  that  the  specimens 
in  the  British  court  are  deficient  in  beauty  or  massiveoess ;  nor  is  it  that 
many  of  our  collections  are  surpassed  in  quality  or  completeness  by  those  of 
any  other  country ;  neither  can  it  be  from  a  want  of  care  in  the  disposal  of 
the  objects  in  the  displays  of  the  individual  exhibitors ;  but,  whatever  the 
cause,  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  there  is  an  absence  of  the  brilliancy  so  fine 
an  assemblage  of  beautiful  bright-coloured  chemicals  should  have.  It  is  pro* 
bably  partially  owing  to  the  insufficient  light,  and  partly  to  the  overcrowaing 
consequent  on  the  limited  allowance  of  space.  Foseibljr  the  sombre  effect  of 
the  black  and  gold  decorations  has  something  to  do  with  it,  though  under  more 
favourable  conditions  the  same  selection  might  have  been  unexceptionable. 

It  may  be  left  for  another,  with  more  time  and  opportunity  for  study,  to 
enter  into  detailed  descriptions  of  the  contributions  of  our  manufacturing 
chemists  and  pharmaceutists.  The  deficiencies  in  the  representation  of  these 
departments  of  British  industry,  so  much  deplored  by  many  writers,  are 
rather  in  the  class  of  heavy  chemicals  than  in  the  delicate  preparations  in 
which  we  are  especially  interested-  The  huge  chemical  manufactories  on  the 
Tyne,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Mersey  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  represented  at 
all.  ^or  is  it  wonderful  that  this  should  be  the.  case,  with  the  experience  of 
three  previous  exhibitions  before  their  eyes,  heightened  by  the  illiberal 
"  shoppy  "  disposition  manifested  by  the  Imperial  Commission,  and  the  just 
appreciation  of  South  Kensington  red-tape  complications.  It  is  a  matter  for 
regret,  rather  than  of  surprise,  that  it  should  be  so. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  French  manufacturing  chemists  and  pharmaciens 
appear  in  great  force  in  their  own  department,  and  there  has  probably  never 
been  a  more  attractive  display  of  the  products  of  the  laboratory  than  that 
here  brought  together.  Not  only  are  tne  "  stock  "  show-chemicak  presented 
by  numberless  exhibitors  in  their  most  brilliant  conditions, — chromium  and 
manganese  salts,  iodine,  iodides,  and  the  like, — but  we  find  interspersed, 
splendid  platino-cyanides,  aniline  compounds,  and  a  host  of  alkaloids  whose 
names  are  enough  to  warn  any  one  wnose  chemistry  dates  from  but  a  few 
years  back,  that  he  had  better^  on  his  second  visit,  come  armed  with  the 
new  edition  of  *  Watts*s  Dictionary.* 

We  must  leave  these  to  abler  commentators,  and  not  do  them  the  injustice 
of  a  passing  notice.  Some  of  the  individual  cases  might  be  made  tlie  sub- 
ject of  a  lona:  paper,  such  as  those  of  the  Pharmacie  Centrale,  Messrs.  Pou- 
lene  et  Wittmann,  Lamoureux  et  Gendrot,  Bousseau,  Duboso  et  Cie.,  and 
others.  M.  Lamy's  series  of  thallium  compounds  will  give  an  opportunity  to 
those  addicted  to  controversial  cheuiistry  £or  comparison  with  the  equally 
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fiae  set  sent  hj  our  eonntryman,  Mr.  Crookes;  but  the  latter  oollectton  is  seen 
to  disadvantage  in  the  gloomy  precincts  of  the  British  section. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  chemistry  from  pharmacy  ;  bat  we  may,  never- 
theless,  direct  attention  to  a  few  of  the  cases  contributed  by  French  phar- 
macjeiu,  containing  specimens,  often  of  great  chemical  interest,  bnt  commonly 
having  reference  to  the  treatment  of  disease.  Amongst  the  less  coiispicuoas 
of  these  collections  is  that  of  M.  V^e,  of  Paris,  in  which  the  Calabar  bean 
and  its  preparations  are  prominent.  The  active  principle  of  the  bean,  Phy- 
eo^tygmine  or  Calabarine,  is  shown  in  the  form  of  pinkish-brown  scales,  as 
well  as  several  devices  for  its  administration.  M.  Col  las,  whose  name  is 
best  known  in  connection  with  benEine,  has,  amongst  other  things,  capsules 
containing  iron  reduced  by  electricity i  how  far  this  is  superior  to  the  old  fer 
rSduit  let  doctors  decide.  Quevenne's  Iron  msy  be  found  in  a  neighbouring 
ooUection  in  all  sorts  of  inviting  forms, — chocolate,  comfits,  pastilles,  etc. 
H.  Albespeyres  exhibits,  as  might  be  erpected,  cantharidine  and  various 
tissues  prepared  for  its  easy  application.  A  series  of  crystallised  svraps 
shown  by  Slenier,  and,  more  remarkable,  a  set  of  crystallized  vegetable  eiL- 
tracts,  prepared  in  vacuo  by  M.  Grandval,  of  Bheims,  seem  to  require  ex- 
planation, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  or  other  of  our  pharmaceutists  will 
oe  able  to  give  some  account  of  the  method  adopted  for  the  preparation  of 
the  Utter. 

TV  hat  is  the  secret  of  drying  leaves  and  flowers  without  loss  of  their  natu- 
ral colours  P  How  perfectly  even  delicate  colours  may  be  preserved  may  be 
seen  in  the  jars  of  hemlock  leaves,  coltsfoot  flowers,  and  violets,  from  the 
establishment  of  M.  F.  Berjot,  jun. ;  still  better  in  the  beautiful  dried  roses, 
and  violets,  and  yellow  mullein,  sent  by  M.  Winsback,  of  Meta. 

But  all  is  not  eouleur  derose,  even  in  the  Frencli  department.  Their  phar- 
macy is  disfigured,  even  more  than  our  own,  by  secret  and  proprietary  medi* 
oines.  With  us  they  exist  to  an  extent  possibly  as  great,  but  they  have  not 
the  recognition  accorded  to  them  by  our  neighbours,  and  in  our  high-class 

fharmacy  they  are  avoided  as  an  unprofessional  and  unworthy  development, 
n  France  they  are  regarded  differently,  and  vast  displays  of  Sirop  et  Pilules 
Despinoy,  Oeieine  mouriee,  Perlet  du  Ihcteur  Clertan,  Globules  de  Jos^kat, 
Qftina  JLarocke,  and  the  like,  are  thought  worthy  to  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  most  recherehS  producu  of  the  laboratoty,  and  the  results  of  the 
most  patient  scientific  research.  Nor  should  we  have  thought  that  a  case  six 
feet  by  two,  filled  with  Insecticide  Vicat^  was  an  object  for  admission,  whilst 
so  many  exhibitors  were  denied  space  they  could  have  filled  so  much  more 
worthily. 

Photography,  if  it  be  not  pharmacy,  is  at  least  applied  ehemistry,  and  the 
connection  is  sufiBcient  to  justify  a  digression,  so  we  will  turn  for  a  moment 
to  a  neighbouring  gallery,  where  we  may  see  the  screens  assigned  to  the 
French  photographers.  Portraits  are  m  the  ascendant,  and,  reserving 
honours  for  our  English  artists  in  landscape  photography,  and  to  some  of  the 
Anstrian  exhibitors  for  groups  of  figures,  we  must  be  content  to  admire  re- 
spectfully and  to  wonder  at  French  skill  in  portraiture.  When  were  such 
portraits  seen  as  those  by  M.  Adam  Salomon,  for  brilliancy,  and  grace,  and 
artistic  breadth  P  But  it  is  not  his  screen  that  we  seek,  nor  must  we  dwell 
upon  the  enticing  displays  of  M.  Beutlinger  or  M.  Disderi,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  pass  them  without  entirely  forgetting  the  object  we  are  in  search 
of.  We  glance  at  them  and  pass  on  to  the  counter  skirting  the  wall — to  an 
open  space  occupied  only  by  a  small  morocco  case  and  a  stereoscope.  They 
bear  the  well-known  name  of  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  sufficient  of  itself  to 
assure  us  that  they  contain  something  out  of  the  common  way,  and  there  is 
a  touch  of  mystery  in  the  care  exercised  to  preserve  the  objects  they  con- 
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tain  from  the  light, — the  cane  is  kept  closed  and  folded  in  a  blaek  cloth,  and 
the  eye-pieces  of  the  stereoscope  are  covered  with  caps.  The  courteous 
attenaant  will,  almost  without  aaking,  show  their  contents, — M.  Niepoe'a 
latest  and  most  successful  results  in  the  field  in  which  he  has  so  long  laboured, 
the  production  of  photographs  in  the  natural  colours  of  the  objects.  Before 
measuring  the  accomplishment,  let  the  observer  realize  to  himself  the  diffi- 
culties which  were  to  be  overcome,  and  he  will  be  ready  to  congratulate  the 
J^reuch  savant  in  no  measured  terms  on  the  degree  of  success  which  he  has 
attained.  There  are  but  two  specimens,  one  taken  from  a  flat  surface  coloured 
in  a  diaper-pattern,  the  other  a  stereoscopic  portrait  of  a  child  with  a  bright 
plaid  dreBB.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  the  colours  obtained  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  objects  photographed,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
identity;  they  are  well  defined  and  tolerably  bright,  and  the  chief  remaining 
desideratum  is  a  means  of  rendering  them  permanent  in  daylight.  Whilst 
M.  Niepoe  de  St.  Victor  lives  to  continue  the  researches  whereby  he  has 
accomplished  so  much,  it  would  be  folly  to  despair  of  seeing  the  process  per- 
fected. 

Another,  and  practically  a  most  important  application  of  chemistry,  is  the 
process  of  photo-engraving.  Few  modern  inventions  would  seem  to  promise 
so  great  a  tuture,  though  only  as  yet  emerging  from  the  uncertainties  of  its 
first  steps.  We  recollect  seeing,  some  eignt  or  ten  years  ago,  specimens  of 
the  early  attempts  to  utilize  photography  in  this  manner  hj  Herr  Paul  Pretsch 
and  others.  Tnese  results  were  regarded  as  scientific  curiosities  rather  than 
as  having  any  practical  value,  but  mey  paved  the  way  for  the  improved  pro- 
cesses which  are  now  attracting  so  much  attention.  The  specimens  exhibited 
by  M.  Placet  are  little  short  of  perfection :  anything  more  clear  and  sharp, 
even  in  the  minutest  details,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine,  and  the  prints 
areguaranteed  "d'aprhs  nature  sans  retouche"  • 

We  could  learn  no  particulars  of  the  precise  mode  of  working  followed  in 
this  '*  H^liographie,"  as  it  is  terpied  by  the  inventor,  further  than  that  the 
sensitive  medium  employed  is  bichromated  gelatine,  and,  in  so  far,  is  similar 
to  the  process  employed  by  Mr.  Swan  in  tius  country.  The  production  of 
copperplates  by  purely  chemical  means  must  ofier  great  advantages  in  point 
of  cost,  over  those  attained  by  the  laborious  process  of  engraving;  and 
though  no  chemical  or  mechanical  invention  will  ever  supply  the  mental 
qualilies  necessary  to  the  successful  reproduction  of  a  work  of  high  art,  a 
great  revolution  may,  and  we  believe  will,  be  efiected  in  the  quality  of  our 
book  illustrations  by  their  introduction.* 

One  word  more  on  photography,  and  we  have  done.  Having  said  so  much, 
t  would  be  wrong  to  omit  mentioning  the  '*  Carbon  prints,"  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Swan,  and  those  of  his  Continental  correspondent,  ^.  Braun,  of  Dornach. 
They  mark  an  era  in  photographic  art,  and  merit  more  than  the  hasty 
notice  our  time  and  space  permits.  We  hope  at  some  future  period  to  revert 
to  the  subject,  and  to  give  an  outline  of  tne  means  by  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. It  is  surely  a  fine  achievement  to  have  discovered  a  mode  of  obtain- 
ing imperishable  photographs  of  any  desired  tone  or  colour,  and  with  all  the 
delicacy  of  silver  prints.  To  have  dispensed  with  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
hitherto  regarded  as  a  practical  necessity,  without  in  any  way  reducing  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  prepared  surface,  is  not  the  least  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment, and  this  alone  must  be  sufficient  to  command  a  favourable  considera- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  process. 

*  Since  this  was  written,  partial  details  of  the  process  have  been  communicated  by  Mr. 
Fowler,  of  Paris,  to  the  *  British  Journal  of  Photography,'  for  Jmie  SIst. 
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ESSKNTIAL  OIL  OF  MUSTARD. 

BT  0.  UMNBT,  F.C.8. 

Althougli  the  Britisli  PbarmacopoBia  has  been  bo  short  a  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  pharmaoeutiBt,  scarcely  long  enough  for  a  decided  opinion  to  be  grven 
of  the  merits  of  its  preparations,  or  for  their  efficacy  to  be  tested  by  ti^ie 
medical  profession  throughout  the  country;  a  sophistication  of  one  of  its 
moet  potent  remedial  agents  has  been  noticed,  which,  if  allowed  to  pass 
without  censure,  may  bring  into  disrepute  the  liniment  in  which  it  forms  an 
actiye  ingredient,  as  either  being  uncertain  or  varied  in  its  action,  or  probably, 
in  some  case  or  other,  to  a  loss  of  confidence  by  a  patient  in  the  dispenser  of 
the  adulterated  medicine. 

"  01.  Sinapis  B.P./'  is  one  of  those  very  few  bodies  that  not  one  chemist 
in  a  thousand  would  yenture  to  prepare ;  it  would  also,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  be  received  into  stock  after  purchase  without  inspection,  as  it  is  of  such 
a  dangerous  nature,  and  anything  but  agreeable  to  experiment  upon,  on  ac- 
count of  its  penetrating  odour,  and  instant  vesication  if  applied  to  the  skin. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore,  that  for  a  supply  of  a  pure  oil  the  pharmaceutist 
will  have  to  depend  almost  solely  upon  the  integrity  of  his  manufacturing 
chemist. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  oil  is  distilled 
in  this  country  ;  our  market  is  chiefly  supplied  bv  Germany.  Two  samples 
obtained  in  I^ndon,  one  from  a  manufacturing  pharmaceutical  chemist,  the 
other  from  a  commercial  house,  were  taken  for  examination.  Tlie  first  test 
applied  was  the  determination  of  their  specific  gravities  ;  one  was  found  to 
be  1-016,  the  other  only  '966  (60°  Fahr.).  The  presence  of  alcohol  in  the 
latter  was  immediately  suspected  from  its  having  this  density.  It  was  evident 
by  the  following  calculation  that  a  mixture  or  genuine  ou  and  spirit  must 
contain  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  latter,  to  be  of  such  a  specific  gravity. 

8p.gr. 

4  volumes  oil  of  mustard  at  1*015  =  4'060. 
1  volume  of  alcohol     .    .      '796  =    795. 


6  volumes.  4*855. 

— g —  =  '971  sp.  gr.  of  mixture  (supposing  no  contraction  in  volume 

to  take  place). 

A  portion  of  the  suspected  oil  was  then  placed  in  a  retort,  with  a  thermome- 
ter passing  into  the  liquid;  when  heated  to  about  200^  Fahr.,  the  spirit 
r^ulily  distilled  over,  although  of  course  contaminated  with  the  essential  oil 
which  passed  over  in  its  vapour. 

Oil  of  mustard  has  a  boiling-point  of  298^  Fahr.  The  great  difference 
therefore,  between  the  boiling-pomt  of  the  oil  and  the  alcohol,  affords  a  ready 
means  for  their  separation.  To  purify  the  alcohol  for  further  examination  is 
somewhat  difficult,  as  the  odour  of  the  oil  is  not  entirely  destroyed,  even 
when  treated  with  ammonia  and  distilled,  and  subsequently  treated  with 
binoxide  of  mercury  and  re-distilled.  •  ^       ^ 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Lin.  Sinapis  Comp.  B.F.  will  have  a  fair  trial,  and 
the  fraudulent  adulteration  of  the  oil  of  mustard  be  immediately  discontinued, 
or  the  profession  will  soon  have  great  and  just  cause  to  complain,  and  the 
compilers  of  the  PharmacopcBia  will  be  ill  repaid  for  the  immense  pains  they 
have  taken  to  produce  so  valuable  a  work. 

40,  AldersgaU  Street,  £.0. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ON  OPIUM. 

Hard  indeed  to  satisfy  must  that  man  be  vhom  the  new  edition  of  the  British 
pharmacopoeia  fails  to  piease.  Blemishes  it  may  have, — as.  for  instatice,  the 
absurd  formula  for  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  ;  yet,  taken  altogether,  the  work 
is  admirable.  Still,  like  all  such  works,  it  contains  much  matter  concerning 
which  diversity  of  opinion  is  sure  to  exist ;  and  it  is  upon  a  question  of  this 
kind  that  I  venture  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  gives  a  process  for  the  approximate  estimation  of 
morphia  in  opium,  and  requires  that  100  grains  of  the  uudried  drug  shall  yield 
*^  at  least  from  six  to  eight  grains"  of  the  alkaloid.  Tried  by  this  ^^  test,^  all 
opium  which  contains  more  than  6  per  cent,  of  morphia  may  be  said  to  be  of  offi- 
cinal strength.  But  as  10  or  11  per  cent,  of  that  principle,  and  sometimes  more, 
can  be  obtained  from  good  samples  of  opium,  it  is  evident  that  the  strength  of 
this,  ^^  the  most  important  and  valuable  remedy  of  the  whole  Materia  Medica/* 
is  far  from  being  well  defined  in  the  above  work. 

With  all  due  deference  to  those  high  authoritiee  whose  names  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  preface  to  the  book,  it  does  seem  to  roe  that  a  more  rigid  morphio- 
metric  test  might  have  been  adopted  with  advantage.  It  is  in  the  state  of 
powder^  coarse  or  fine,  that  opium  is  used  in  making  the  various  preparations — 
all  except  the  extract  and  the  salts  of  morphia.  Why.  then,  should  there  not 
be  a  standard  opium  in  powder,  yielding,  by  the  prescribed  method,  a  tolerably 
definite  quantity,  say  10  per  cent  of  morphia  ?  It  might  easily  be  prepared  by 
mixing  in  suitable  proportions  two  samples  of  the  powder,  one  of  which  con- 
tained more,  the  other  less,  than  the  required  quantity  of  the  alkaloid.  The 
humidity  of  the  powder  usually  amounts  to  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  its  weight ;  but 
small  differences  in  this  respect  would  be  of  little,  moment. 

If  I  mistake  not,  the  adoption  of  some  such  plan  as  the  above  would  be  a  step 
in  tlie  right  direction, — a  step  towards  the  attainment  of  that  **  safe  and  uniform 


standard  of  strength  and  composition"  which,  we  are  told,  is  the  main  object  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Sheffield,  June,  1867.  JOUS  T.  MiLLER. 


ABSTRACTS  AND  GLEANINGS  FROM  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN 
JOURNALS  IN  BOTANY,  MATERIA  MEDICA,  AND  THERA- 
PEUTICS. 

A  New  Poison. 

In  a  paper  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  published  in  '  Comptes 
Rendus,"  Drs.  Pecholier  and  Saint-Pierre  give  an  account  of  a  poisonous  plant, 
called  Boundou  by  the  natives  of  Gaboon.  It  belongs  to  the  kpocynacew^  and 
is  employed  in  Gaboon  to  prepare  the  proof  liquor  urad  in  judicial  duels.  The 
prisoner  is  made  to  swallow  a  dose  of  it ;  if  he  dies,  he  u  deemed  guihy,  and  if 
he  recovers,  innocent.  Our  authors  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  few  roots 
of  this  shrub,  instituted  experiments  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
poison.  They  had  not  substance  enough  to  enable  them  to  separate  the  active 
principle  by  chemical  treatment,  but  were  obliged  to  limit  their  experiments  to 
the  aqueous  and  alcoholic  extracts,  the  poisonous  effects  of  which  rSey  tried  on 
rabbits,  dogs,  and  frogs.  The  results  obtained  are  as  follows:— 1.  The  B<tundoa 
plant  contains  a  poisonous  principle,  which  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol. 
2.  This  poison  operates  much  in  tbs  same  way  as  Nuz  Vomica ;  that  is,  it 
chiefly  acts  on  the  sensory  nervous  system.  3.  Administered  either  by  the 
stomach  or  by  subcutaneous  injection,  it  at  first  increases  the  frequency  of 
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mfnration  and  pakaticm  of  the  heart,  and  then  causes  a  dimiDation  of  both 
theK  functions.  4.  'J'his  poison,  at  the  same  time,  causes  an  increase  of  sensl- 
hility,  followed  by  tetanic  convulsions;  and  finally  pnxiuces  insensibility, 
paralysiB,  and  death.  5.  It  only  acts  secondarily  on  the  motor  system  of  nerves, 
does  not  act  on  the  contractility  of  the  muscular  system,  and  it  is  not  a  poison 
of  the  heart,  that  organ  continuing,  on  the  contrary,  to  beat  for  some  time 
after  death.  6.  In  many  eases  in  which  very  serious  symptoms  had  been  pro* 
duced,  and  even  sndden  apparent  death,  the  animals  were  observed  to  return 
slowly  to  life.  If»  as  is  probable,  its  action  on  man  is  the  same,  it  is  easy  to 
anderstand  why  this  poison  has  been  selected  by  the  Gaboonese  for  judicial  pur- 
poses. In  the  judgment  of  God,  the  champions  recover  slowly  from  the  worst 
symptoms,  but  are  gradually  restored  to  health,  seemingly  recalled  to  life  by 
the  divinity,  jealous  of  demonstrating  their  innocence. 

Bolphate  of  Bebeerine  as  a  Remedy  ia  Vterlne  DUeasea. 

In  the  '  New  Tork  Medical  Record '  Dr.  A.  P.  Merrill  gives  the  following  as 
the  results  of  his  trials  with  this  remedy  io  uterine  diseases : — *^  Having  occa- 
sion, several  years  ago,  to  treat  a  married  woman  of  nervous  temperament  for 
periodic  fever  and  neuralgia,  and  finding  that  she  suffered  considerable  inconve- 
nience from  the  action  of  quinine,  I  was  induced  to  try  the  effect  of  the  sul- 
phate of  bebeerine  as  a  substitute  for  it.  Relief  not  being  obtained,  I  proposed 
to  withdraw  the  remedy,  but  she  objected,  saying,  although  it  was  of  little  ser- 
vice to  her  neuralgic  pains,  it  had  promptly  relieved  her  of  excessive  menstrua- 
tion, and  she  wished  to  keep  the  medicine  by  her  to  answer  that  indication  as 
occasion  might  req uire.  Several  years  subsequently  this  i ntell igen t  la ~1y  expressed 
to  me  her  conviction  that  she  owed  to  the  use  of  this  one  remedy  her  relief 
from  painful  uterine  disease  of  long  standing,  and  also  from  the  reproach  of  ste- 
rility. The  sulphate  of  bebeerine  is  a  remedy  for  dysmenorrhoea,  excessive 
menstruation,  hsmorrhage,  leuoorrhcea,  and  all  uterine  disorders  dependent,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  upon  hypertrophy  and  hyperemia  of  the  uterus  and  its  ap- 
pendages. It  exercises,  also,  a  tonic  power  over  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  a 
restniining  influence  over  blenuorrhoeal  discharges.  I  prescribe  it  in  pills,  made 
up  with  syrup,  in  doses  of  five  to  twenty  grains,  and  commonly  employ  aloes  as 
an  adjuvant  remedy.** 

Case  of  8tr;rclinia  Poisoning  treated  with  Oamphor  and  Chloroform, 

The  following  interesting  ease  of  recovery  from  strychnia  poisoning  occurring 
in  Cbardon,  Ohio,  is  narrated  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  ^American  Medical 
Record: ' — '^ On  the  20th  of  November,  1866,  at  12  m.,  I  was  requested  to  see 

H.  F ,  a  young  man  residing  in  this  village,  who,  it  was  said,  bad,  an  hour 

and  a  half  previously,  taken  four  grains  of  crystals  of  strychnia  for  the 
purpose  of  self-destruction.  I  found  him  on  the  floor  of  the  sales-room  of  one 
of  onr  drug-stores  lying  on  his  back,  and  sufPering  intensely  from  spasms  easily 
excited  upon  the  lightest  touch  or  motion  made  in  his  presence.  He  was  per- 
fectly conscious,  and  obstinately  persisted  in  refusing  to  take  any  remedy 
which  was  proposed  to  avert  a  fatal  termination.  Doctors  Sweeney  and  Nichols, 
who  had  arrived  a  few  minutes  earlier,  had  made  every  exertion  to  induce  him 
to  take  an  emetic,  bat  failed.  He  had,  however,  taken  a  small  quantity  of 
camphor  and  commenced  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  which  he  seemed  verv 
willing  to  continue  on  aeconnt  of  the  relief  it  gave  from  suffering.  One  small 
dose  of  camphor  was  by  great  exertion  taken,  but  soon  the  muscles  of  degluti- 
tion became  pennanenrly  rigid  ;  any  further  attempt  to  use  internal  remedies 
was  utterly  useless.  For  about  three  hours  the  chloroform  was  continued,  the 
9fmmm  for  tho  last  half -hour  gradually  gaining  in  severity,  untU  3  p.m.    One 
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general  convulsion  came  up  which  seemed  likely  to  end  the  scene.  By  dint  of 
hard  work  he  was  again  rallied,  and  the  chloroform  pushed  until  perfect  insen- 
sibility was  produced,  and  maintained  for  some  time.  On  rallying  from  this, 
he  soon  commenced  vomiting,  and  ejected  from  the  stomach  a  Quantity  of  ajpple 
he  had  eaten  directly  after  taking  the  poison.  After  this,  he  oegan  to  exhibit 
evidence  of  improvement,  the  spasms  being  gradually  lessened  until  7  P.ic. 
We  were  able  to  discontinue  the  medicine,  which  had  been  used  almost  without 
intermission  for  seven  hours,  consuming  1  lb.  of  chloroform.  At  this  time  a 
small  quantity  of  urine  was  passed,  the  first  that  bad  escaped  during  his  illness ; 
and  again  at  9  p.m.  be  had  another  evacuation,  which  was  reserved  for  subse- 
quent analysis.  This,  subjected  to  the  usual  process  of  analysis,  gave  unequi- 
vocal evidence  of  the  presence  of  strychnia.  In  regard  to  the  a^eut  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  a  cure  in  this  case,  I  think  that  while  great  relief  from  suf- 
fering was  due,  and  also  vomiting  was  indirectly  due,  to  the  chloroform,  we 
should  have  failed  utterly  had  not  a  portion  of  the  poison  been  ejected  from  the 
stomach,  and  its  absorption  into  the  general  circulation  prevented.  The  subse- 
quent treatment  of  the  case  consisted  in  the  use  of  anodynes  and  diuretics — ^the 
latter  with  the  hope  of  hastening  the  elimination  of  the  poison  from  the  system 
through  the  renal  secretion." 

Poisoning  bj  Strychnia  treated  with  Indian  Heuip. 

The  ^Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  of  Philadelphia*  states  that,  ^*In 
a  recent  number  we  re^rted  in  our  periscopic  department  a  case  of  re- 
covery from  strychnia  poisoning  by  means  of  cnloroform.  We  now  add  an- 
other, which  recovered  under  the  use  of  Cannabis  indica^  and  tincture  of  camphor. 
The  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  S.  A.  M'Williams,  of  Chicago,  by 
whom  it  is  reported  in  the  ^  Medical  Examiner.*  Patient,  thirty -one  years  of 
age,  took,  suicidally,  five  grains  of  strychnia.  Was  seen  by  Dr.  M*W.  three 
hours  and  three-quart^^rs  afterwards,  when  he  had  extensive  frequent  and  severe 
spasms,  and  with  each  a  blowing  of  froth  from  the  mouth.  He  lay  upon  his 
back,  arms  extending  obliquely  from  his  body,  face  flushed,  perspiration  rolling 
off  him,  pupils  dilated  widely,  pulse  130  per  minute,  colour  of  lips  natural, 
stiffness  of  muscles  and  inability  to  move  limbs,  mind  perfectly  clear.  A  drachm 
of  the  tincture  of  Cannabis  indica  was  immediately  given,  and  another  in  five 
minutes ;  then  two  similar  doses  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes ;  afterwards  two 
such  doses  at  fifteen  minutes'  interval  with  a  rapid  amelioration  of  symptoms; 
the  next  drachm  was  given  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  remedy,  which  after- 
wards was  alternated  with  camphor,  was  continued  as  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms  demanded,  and  the  patient  recovered,  with  uninterrupted  conva- 
lescence, after  forty-eight  hours. 

Note  on  the  Onltore  of  8al6ron  in  PennsjlTania. 

The  following  observations  on  the  Culture  of  Saffron,  by  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Heinitsh,  are  extracted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  for  1866  : — ^'  Saffron,  until  the  last  few  years,  was  cultivated  in 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  to  considerable  extent,  particularly  amongst  the  German 
portion  of  its  inhabitants,  for  its  use  as  a  flavouring  and  colouring  ingredient  in 
soups  and  tea,  and  as  a  domestic  remedy  for  measles  and  other  februe  diseases, 
besides  making  an  ornamental  fiower-bed  in  their  wardens.  Saffron  requires  a 
rich  soil  to  grow  it  abundantly.  The  usual  mode  of  cultivating  it  is  to  prepare 
the  bed  by  digging  deep  and  filling  up  with  manure  and  rich  soil,  planting  the 
corms  or  bulbs,  after  separating  the  young  from  the  parent,  about  eight  inches 
apart  in  rows  (similar  to  onion  sets),  in  the  month  of  August.  Care  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds.  The  flowering  season  commences  about 
the  middle  of  September,  and  continues  until  the  beginning  of  October,  aocoid- 
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ing  to  the  locality  of  the  bed.  The  flowers  are  picked  off  early  in  the  morning ; 
the  stigmas  separated  and  dried  in  the  shade.  This  continues  e?ery  day  until 
the  season  ends.  The  leares  remain  green  all  winter.  The  following  June  the 
beds  are  cleansed  from  the  decayed  leayes,  and  left  until  renewing  time  in 
Angost.  Saffron  must  necessarily  be  dear,  says  Professor  B^ntley,  in  an  article 
on  adulterations  published  in  the  *  Pharmaceutical  Journal,^  and  reprinted  in 
the  May  number  of  the  ^  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,*  because  it  takes  a 
great  number  of  flowers  to  make  a  pound ;  and  there  are  other  causes,  tIz. 
nilure  of  crops  from  excesRiye  rains  or  drought,  and  attacks  of  the  field  mice, 
"which  destroy  the  bulbs.  But  withal,  when  we  remember  that  all  our  products 
of  the  gaiden  and  farm  are  liable  to  failures  from  various  causes,  though  pro- 
bably not  to  such  an  extent,  I  think  it  can  be  profitably  raised,  judging  m>m 
the  following  two  calculations,  taken  as  an  average : — On  inquiry  from  some 
of  the  growers,  one  informed*  me  that  about  3000  flowers,  or  9000  stigmas, 
can  be  raised  off  a  bed  12x6  =  72  square  feet.  Another,  that  often  in  a  good 
season  between  2000  and  3000  flowers  can  be  had  in  one  morning's  picking  off 
about  500  square  feet,  and  this  continues  for  a  number  of  mornings,  though  not 
always  with  so  large  a  number.  These  two  make  about  the  average  result  of 
experienced  growers.  In  counting  and  weighing  the  stigmas,  I  find,  after 
several  trials,  that  800  weigh  13  to  14  grains,  which  would  be  a  yield  of  about 
420  grains  to  72  square  feet,  or  33  tb  86  pounds  to  an  acre.  If  these  calcula- 
tions only  approximate  to  coxxectness,  at  present  prices  it  will  be  very  remune- 
ratire  to  the  grower  in  comparison  with  many  other  products." 


NOTES  AND  ABSTRACTS  IN  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHARMACY. 

The  Satoratinf^  Power  of  Tolnidine. 

Professor  Wanklyn  has  published  a  short  note  in  the  ^  Laboratory,'  wherein 
he  states  that  toluidine  is  absolutely  incapable  of  neutralizing  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  Taking  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  a  standard  sulphuric  acid,  he  added, 
between,  three  and  four  grammes  of  crystallized  toluidine,  and  gently  warmed 
the  mixture.  The  toluidine  gradually  dissolved,  but  the  liquid  remained  strongly 
acid.  It  was  then  sought  to  neutralize  the  solution  by  potash,  when  it  was 
fouiul  that  the  quantity  required  was  exactly  sufficient  to  saturate  the  50  c.  c. 
of  acid  taken.  Thus  the  toluidine  might  just  as  well  have  been  absent,  so  far 
as  any  effect  on  the  saturating  power  of  the  acid  was  concerned. 

Styptic  OoUold  J  a  New  Fluid  for  heaBng  ^XTonnds  hj  the  first  intention. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  has  recently  comnnunicated  to  the  ^  Medical  Tim^  and 
Gazette,'  a  long  and  interesting  paper  descriptive  of  a  compound  fluid  designed 
by  him  for  instant  and  ready  use  in  the  dressing  of  wounded  surfaces, — a  com- 
pound which  he  states  to  be  at  once  a  styptic,  an  antiseptic,  and  a  complete 
means  of  excluding  wounded,  abraded,  or  ulcerated  parts  of  the  body  from  the 
influence  of  the  external  air.  Some  time  back,  after  many  experiments  with 
Pagliari's  styptic,  which  he  found  to  be  imperfect  in  action.  Dr.  Richardson 
was  led  to  study  the  applicability  of  collodion  to  the  coating  of  wounds.  This 
sgent,  however,  fulfilled  but  a  small  part  of  the  required  duty.  The  principle 
of  the  action  was  excellent,  but  it  was  evidently  necessary,  if  possible,  to  com- 
bine with  the  collodion  some  other  substance,  which,  being  soluble  in  ether,  and 
capable  of  deposit  by  evaporation,  would  combine  chemically  with  the  blood, 
with  the  albuminous  exudative  matter  of  a  wound,  or  with  purulent  matter. 
This  substance  Dr.  Richardson  found  in  tannin.  A  solution  of  xyloidin  and 
tannin  in  ether  constitutes  the  new  fiuid.    The  author  states : — 
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The  proceM  of  manufacture  of  the  fluid  it  tedioue,  but  sufficiently  easy.  The 
object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  saturate  ether  entirely  with  tannin  and  a  colloidal 
Bubetanoe,  xyloidine  or  gun-cotton.  In  the  first  step  of  the  process,  the  tannin« 
rendered  as  pure  as  it  can  be,  is  treated  with  abeoiute  alcohol,  and  is  made  to 
digest  in  the  alcohol  for  several  days.  Then  the  ether,  also  absolute,  is  added 
until  the  whole  of  the  thick  alcoholic  mixture  is  rendered  quite  fluid.  Next  the 
colloidal  substance  is  put  in  until  it  ceases  readily  to  dissolve.  For  the  sake  of 
its  very  agreeable  odour,  a  little  tincture  of  beuzoin  is  finally  admixed. 

The  solution  is  now  ready  fi)r  use.  It  can  be  applied  directly  with  a  brush, 
or,  mixtd  with  equal  quantities  of  ether,  it  can  be  applied  in  the  form  of  spray. 
In  order  to  give  to  tlie  fluid  a  short  name  by  which  it  may  be  known,  I  have 
called  it  '^  styptic  coUoidJ'^ 

Properties, — When  the  solution  is  brought  into  contact  with  an  open  surface 
of  the  body,  the  resultant  phenomena  are  these :  the  heat  of  the  body  gradually 
volatilizes  the  ether  and  the  alcohol,  and  the  tannin  and  cotton,  as  the  ether 
leaves  them,  are  thus  left  stranded  on  the  surface  in  intimate  combination.  In 
proportion  as  the  ether  passes  off,  the  blood  or  the  secretion  ci  the  surface  per- 
meates the  tannin  and  cotton ;  but  tannin  acts  directly  upon  albumen,  coagu- 
lating it,  and  transforming  it  into  a  kind  of  membrane,  almost  like  leather. 
The  cotton  meanwhile  unites  the  whole,  gives  sabstanoe  to  the  naass,  and 
adhesive  quality.  When  all  is  solidified,  the  dressing  becomes,  in  fact,  a  con- 
crete, having  a  true  organic  hold  or  basis  on  the  tissues ;  and  as  the  tannin,  if 
the  solution  be  freely  applied,  is  in  excess,  any  new  exudative  matter  or  blood 
18  for  several  hours  taken  up  by  it,  and  the  annealing  is  made  the  more  com- 
plete. 

Thus,  by  this  dressing,  the  air  is  excluded  from  every  possible  point  in  every 

Cible  direction,  not  by  a  mere  septum,  but  by  the  combination  of  the  animal 
Is  with  the  remedy ;  and  because  the  air  is  excluded  and  fluid  is  absorbed 
there  is  no  decomposition,  t.  e.  no  oxidation ;  and  because  there  is  no  oxidation 
there  is  no  irritation. 

The  styptic  and  adhesive  qualities  of  this  fluid  are  easilv  demonstrated  by 
observing  its  direct  action  on  blood,  or  serum,  on  pus,  on  albumen.  You  will 
6ee  that  it  solidifies  all  these  by  mere  contact  with  them. 

To  these  properties  I  must  also  add  that  of  complete  deodorization.  Here  is 
putrid  blood,  here  putrid  ovarian  serum,  here  putrid  purulent  substance.  They 
are  unapproachable  when  laid  on  an  open  surface,  but  we  bring  them  into  con- 
tact with  the  solution,  and  they  are  deodorized.  Further,  the  decomposed  sub- 
stance is  fixed  by  the  tannin  and  rendered  inert. 

The  method  of  employing  this  solution  is  thus  described : — Suppose  this  an 
open  wound,  the  two  flaps  of  an  amputation.  I  close  it  with  silk  ligatures  in 
five  places.  This  done,  1  take  a  little  cotton  wool,  tease  it  out  finely  in  a  wine- 
glass, and  saturate  it  with  the  styptic  solution.  Next,  with  a  soft  camel-hair 
brush,  I  apply  the  solution  freely  over  the  closed  wound,  letting  it  lie  between 
the  edges.  If  blood  exude,  it  simply  combines  with  the  solution,  making  a  mass 
much  like  red  wax.  I  lay  on  the  solution  also  for  a  little  distance  beyond  the 
wound,  and  wait  a  few  moments  to  allow  for  the  evaporation  of  ether.  Next  I 
take  from  the  wineglass  the  saturated  cotton-wool  with  forceps,  and  lay  a  seam 
of  it,  half  an  inch  wide  and  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  over  the  line  of 
incision.  Finally,  I  coat  the  whole  over  with  another  layer  of  the  solution,  wait 
until  the  layer  is  nearly  dry,  cover  with  a  little  dry  cotton,  and,  if  pressure  be 
necessary,  carry  over  the  whole  a  bandage. 

If  time  is  a  matter  of  importance,  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  can  be  hastened 
by  gently  blowing  with  the  warm  breath  over  the  solution  as  each  layer  of  it  is 
apdied  with  the  brush. 

rresuming  that  a  cavity  baa  to  be  treated,  the  fluid  is  often  more  neatly  and 
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bandlly  used  as  spray.  Thas,  in  treaiiiig  tbe  roof  of  the  mouth  for  carious  bone» 
or  in  plugging  a  bleeding  alveolar  cayity  after  extraction  of  a  tooth,  the  spray 
is  ezcdlent.  We  begin  in  such  a  case  by  applying  the  spray  direct  to  the  bleed- 
ing surface,  and  wheo  a  layer  of  deposit  is  formed  we  use  that  as  a  foundation 
fcHT  a  thin  layer  oi  eotu>n  wool  ready  saturated  in  the  solution.  Then  we  re- 
apply the  spray,  and  again  cotton,  until  the  whole  operation  is  complete. 

After  a  fresh  wound  has  been  once  dressed  with  this  solution,  it  requires  but 
little  further  treatment.  In  the  case  of  small  wounds  they  may  be  safely  left 
with  one  dressing.  In  process  of  cure  the  dressing  will  slowly  be  thrown  off  in 
the  form  of  thick  scale,  and  ligatures  will  also  spontaneoosly  come  away.  Even 
when  the  wound  is  very  large,  as  after  amputation,  it  is  not  desirable  to  try  to 
open  the  wound  unless  there  be  systemic  symptoms.  In  such  case,  in  order  to 
remove  the  dressing  without  pain,  the  bandage,  if  it  be  adherent,  must  be 
sponged  at  the  adherent  parts  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  or  with 
alcohol  and  water ;  this  wul  set  everything  at  liberty  with  ease  and  cleanliness. 
Water  alone  must  on  no  account  be  used,  neither  hot  nor  cold. 

Dr.*  Richardson  cites  a  number  of  interesting  cases  to  show  the  value  and 
efficacy  of  this  new  remedial  agent.  He  has  employed  it  in  amputations,  in  the 
treatment  of  open  ulcers,  cancer,  necrosis,  and  obstinate  haemorrhage  with  singu- 
lar success.  He  has  also  tried  various  combinations  of  the  simple  fluid  with 
other  substances,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account: — 

Creosote. — With  the  old  creasote  of  the  shops  the  fluid  forms  an  excellent 
compound.  The  creasote  acts  well  as  an  additional  antiseptic,  and  also  as  a 
solidifier  of  albumen.  It  produces,  however,  some  degree  of  irritation.  The 
proportion  is  one  minim  of  creasote  to  two  drachms  of  solution. 

Carbolic  Acid. — With  pure  carbolic  acid  the  fluid  also  combines.  The  com- 
pound so  produced  possesses  the  same  properties  as  the  mixture  of  creasote  and 
the  styptic.  Five  grains  of  the  acid  may  be  added  to  two  drachms  of  the  fluid. 
The  combination  is  very  powerful,  but  it  produces  some  irritation. 

Qtttna. — The  pure  alkaloid  quina  dissolves  in  the  styptic  fluid,  and  forms  a  good 
solution  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  the  drachm.  The  quina  adds  to  the 
antiseptic  power,  but,  I  think,  takes  away  from  the  adhesive  property.  Pro- 
portion, half  a  grain  to  a  drachm. 

Iodine. — Iodine  unites  readily  with  the  fluid,  and  flve,  or  even  seven,  grains 
of  it  may  be  got  into  the  quarter-ounce.  The  combination  is  most  useful  in 
cases  where  there  ispurulent  or  fetid  discharge  from  a  surface  surrounded  with 
indurated  tissue.    The  iodine  produces  no  irritation. 

Iodide  of  Cadmium, — Iodide  of  potassium  and  iodide  of  ammonium  do  not 
readily  combine  with  the  styptic ;  but  iodide  of  cadmium,  which  possesses  a 
similar  physiological  action,  goes  up  in  it  readily.  Half  a  drachm  of  the  salt 
will  go  up  in  an  ounce  of  the  solution. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury, — The  bichloride  of  mercury  is  soluble  in  the  solution, 
and  the  compound,  in  the  proportion  of  the  one- twentieth  of  a  grain  to  one 
drachtn  of  the  styptic,  is  a  most  useful  application  in  indolent  syphilitic  ulcers. 
I  think  this  application  would  also  be  useful  in  lupus. 

MorpTua. — Morphia  goes  up  well  in  the  solution,  and  in  irritable  painful 
ulcer  a  compound  of  morphia  and  the  styptic,  in  proportion  of  half  a  grain  of 
the  alkaloid  to  a  drachm  of  the  fluid,  is  of  service.  Pain  is  at  once  relieved,  and 
healing  is  promoted.  This  compound  on  cotton  would  be  good  for  a  stopping 
of  a  hollow  tooth  to  relieve  toothache. 

AU  the  other  narcotic  alkaloids  in  their  pure  form  go  up  in  the  solution — 
atropia,  aconitina,  and  the  rest.  I  have,  however,  no  experience  as  to  the  value 
of  such  combinations  in  practice.    This  experience  has  yet  to  be  learned. 

Cantharidine.^-'V)i\%  substance,  on  the  addition  of  a  little  chloroform,  can  be 
taken  up  in  the  solution.    The  cbmpound  produces  what  may  almost  be  called 
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a  dry  blister,  the  fluid  secreted  being  taken  up  as  it  is  exaded  by  the  styptic. 
There  are  cases  in  which  this  blistering  fluid  would  be  a  considerable  advantage ; 
indeed,  it  would  probably  be  an  advantage  in  all  cases  in  which  a  blister  is  re- 
quired.   Two  to  four  erains  may  be  used  to  the  ounce. 

Chloride  of  Zinc, — Chloride  of  zinc,  which,  in  solution,  has  recently  been  used 
for  the  dressing  even  of  recent  wounds,  makes  a  good  compound  with  the  styptic. 
Half  a  drachm  of  the  salt  dissolves  resdily  in  an  ounce  of  the  solution. 


MEDICAL  PARTIALITY. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE   FHABKAOBnTIGA.L  JOURNAL. 

Gentlemen, — Permit  me  to  ask,  through  the  medium  of  our  Journal,  if  any 
of  our  friends  can  suggest  a  remedy  for  a  great  injustice  perpetrated  upon  the 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists  residing  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  whidi  lul,  par- 
ticularly the  examined  members,  must  feel  most  acutely. 

I  refer  to  the  unnecessary  and  ungenerous  practice  of  physicians  recommend- 
ing patients  to  have  their  prescriptions  prepsred  at  one  of  the  leading  dispensing 
establishments  in  town,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  use  their  own  discretion  as  to 
whether  they  patronize  the  Pharmaceutist  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  or  no. 

Why  do  physicians  generally  act  thus  unjustly  to  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists? 

Why,  after  going  through  the  trouble  and  expense  of  an  examination,  and 
often  of  a  laboratory  course  as  well,  are  we  treated  with  such  cool  contempt  by 
those  who,  of  all  others,  are  best  able  to  understand  our  position  ? 

The  public  begin  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  term  *^  Pharmaceutical  Chemist," 
and  those  residing  in  the  suburbs  would,  if  unbiassed,  naturally,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course,  accord  to  us  that  for  which  we  have  so  assiduously  laboured,  and  what 
we  have  every  right  to  expect,  namely,  the  confidence  and  support  of  those  who 
seek  the  advice  of  a  physician,  in  pi^erence  to  that  of  a  general  practitioner 
who  dispenses  at  his  own  house. 

We  have  drugs  and  chemicals  of  precisely  the  same  purity  as  any  of  the  flrst- 
class  houses  in  Loudon,  and  we  can  prepare  a  prescription  as  well  as  any  of 
(hem,  and  perhaps  better,  for  as  a  rule  we  of  the  suburbs  can  give  the  matter 
more  attention  than  some  of  our  more  fortunate  brethren  in  town. 

The  physician  naturally  desires  his  prescription  should  be  prepared  accurately, 
hence,  no  doubt,  the  request  to  have  it  sent  to  one  of  the  well-known  firms  (I 
should  be  sorry  to  think  him  prompted  by  any  sordid  motive) ;  but  is  not  our 
examination  a  guarantee  to  the  physician,  as  well  as  the  public,  of  our  ability  to 
occupy  the  important  position  we  do  P 

By  all  means  let  the  physician  recommend  his  patient  to  have  the  prescription 
prepared  by  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist, — ^and  he  might  also,  at  the  same  time, 
suggest  the  desirability  of  employing  an  examined  member  of  the  Society, — but 
what  I  object  to  is,  the  naming  of  some  individual  firm  in  particular,  instead  of 
recommending  us  collectively. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  SCBURBAK  M.  P.  S. 


CONCENTKATIVE  MEDICINES- CHARGES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir,— Several  correspondents  liave  called  attention  to  a  fact,  which  must  be 
severely  felt  by  the  great  majority  of  chemists,  though  kept  sadly  in  the  back* 
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cToancU  to  publicity,  riz.  tbe  want  of  proper  payment  for  onr  skill,  time,  and 
labour.  It  i  s  true  tnat,  in  general ,  we^et  a  large  profit  on  tbe  cost  of  our  goods, 
but  thiB,boweYer  large,  is  no  more  a  sufficient  remuneration  fffr  our  services  tbau 
it  would  be  for  a  Joiner  or  sboemaker  only  to  charge  a  profit  on  the  articles 
they  consume.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  while  all  this  description  of  arti- 
sans charge  "  stufi*  and  time,"  the  latter  being  the  principal  charge,  chemists 
generally  fail  po  make  a  competent  income  by  entirely  overlooking  the  value 
of  their  time,  training,  skill,  and  education,  and  charge  only,  as  a  rule,  for  the 
value  of  the  medicines.  The  consequence  is  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  less 
prosperous  than  almost  any  other  body  of  men,  while  their  duties  require  the 
most  arduous  attention,  and  their  occupation  is  of  the  most  wasting  and  toil- 
some character.  The  young  chemist  commences  business  with  large  and 
promising  profits ;  he  looks  upon  the  neighbouring  tradesmen,  and  contem- 
plates an  infinite  advantage  over  them ;  but,  before  he  has  been  many  vears 
m  business,  he  finds  out  his  sad  mistake.  Their  goods  are  in  large  and  con- 
stant demaud,  and  require  little  preparatory  study,  labour,  or  preparation  ; 
while  every  pennyworth  he  has  to  sell  requires  not  only  all  these,  but  he  is 
obliged  to  himish  an  amount  of  information  wnth  much  that  he  sells  which, 
at  the  hands  of  a  lawyer  or  other  professional  man,  would  be  charged, — an 
amount  sufficient  to  make  a  chemist's  fortune  ten  times  over.  Take  a  simple 
case.  A  lady  complained  to  me  that  I  had  overcharged  her  in  charging  two- 
pence for  a  powder  (in  prescription  I  charge  threepence  or  fourpence),  and 
that  she  could  get  a  grey  powder  for  one  penny  ;'  during  the  time  I  served 
her,  she  asked  me  more  than  twenty  quettiona  in  relation  to  the  powder  and 
the  complaint.  I  calculated  the  time  altogether,  and  convinced  her  that  she 
had  been  ajQ  expense  to  me  hy  coming  into  the  shop, — that  in  cost^  in  prepa^- 
ration,  in  articles,  and  in  rent,  rates,  taxes,  and  wages,  I  had  spent  more  while 
she  was  in  the  shop  than  her  powder  came  to.  For  many  years  I  charged  pow- 
ders \m.  per  doa. ;  pills,  4(]{.  do.;  mixtures,  3  or  4  oa.,  8<^. ;  6  and  8  oz..  Is, 
and  1«.  4c?.  The  last  few  years,  myself  and  many  neighbouring  chemists 
have  charged  one- third  to  one-half  more,  especially  on  the  smaller  items ;  and 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  these  prices  generally  should  be  doubled  ;  and  if 
large  quantities  are  required,  in  cases  of  long  illness,  a  suitable  discount 
made  off  the  biTls  according  to  amount.  Some  customers  have  been  lost, 
others  have  complained  of  the  charges,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  change  has 
been,  much  easier  than  I  thought  at  first  possible,  and  the  impression  on  the 
amount  returned  has  been  very  decided.  Chemists  have  only  to  be  a  little 
more  united  as  to  a  scale  of  charges,  and  the  public  will  not  be  found  so  un- 
reasonable as  is  generally  supposed. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

A  FOUNDBB. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  LEGISLATION. 

TO   THE   BDITOB   OP  THB  FHABHACEUTICAL  JOUBNAL. 

Sir, — Having  on  former  occasions  taken  a  somewhat  prominent  part  in  the 
discussion  of  pharmaceutical  politics,  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  now  to  neglect 
publicly  expressing  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  view  the  general  tenor  of  the 
sill  now  before  the  Society.  I  have  not  hesitated,  in  the  organ  of  the  outsiders, 
to  attack  what  I  conceived  to  be  one-sided  views  of  its  contributors,  and  I 
should  not  now  refrain  from  protesting  against  anything  like  selfish  or  narrow- 
minded  policy  on  the  part  of  our  own  members.  Self-interest  has  been  much 
too  prominent  in  the  letters  of  several  of  your  recent  correspondents.  The 
question  ^^  how  it  affects  me  "  is  one  unworthy  of  being  introduced  into  the  con- 
ttderation  of  any  measure  for  tbe  public  good. 

VOL.  IZ.  D 
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Our  Sodety  wonld  lose  all  title  to  pubUc  respect  if  its  object  were  the  pro* 
tection  of  ite  members  against  competition.  And  any  member  who  makes  the 
attainment  of  the  4^hree  titular  letters  M.  P.  S.  the  object  of  his  stady  and  ex- 
amination, is  little  more  worthy  of  their  distinction  than  they  who  wish  to 
enjoy  the  same  without  the  attainment  of  that  knowledge  the  possession  of 
which  these  letters  are  supposed  to  indicate. 

The  first  object  of  the  Society  should  be  the  reduction,  into  one  concrete  body, 
of  all  dealers  in  dangerous  drugs,  with  the  view  to  the  subsequeirt  regulation  of 
their  proceedings  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  public  safety.  And 
the  first  element  of  these  regulations  will  of  necessity  be  the  requirement  of  an 
education  of  such  degree  and  kind  as  will  enable  the  dealer  to  carry  on  his 
business  with  all  possible  safety  to  the  public.  The  reservation  of  uie  title 
M.  P.  S.  to  those  who  have  earned  it  by  their  attainments,  though  abstractly 
desirable,  is  an  object  not  to  be  compared  with  the  reservation  of  the  right  to 
sell  dangerous  drugs,  to  those  who  have  proved  their  knowledge  of  materia 
medica. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  Society  at  its  late  meeting  did  not  commit  itself  to 
anything  which  is  narrow-minded  or  illiberal.  For  my  own  part  I  should  feel 
that  any  efforts  which  I  have  hitherto  made  for  the  good  of  the  Society  would 
be  degraded  if  I  were  now  to  make  the  Society  in  any  way  subservient  to 
my  personal  interests.  I  am,  yours,  etc., 

Babnabd  S.  Pboctob. 


TO  THB  BDITOB  OV  THB  FHABMACBUTIOAL  JOVBNAL. 

Sir,*— I  must  express  surprise  at  the  line  of  argument  adopted  in  a  leader 
of  this  month's  *"  Pnarmaceutical  Journal,'  in  reply  to  the  objections  raised  by 
a  Major  Associate  and  myself,  in  reference  to  some  Jparts  of  the  proposed 
Pharmacy  Bill.  In  the  first  place  we  are  told  that  we  start  with  a  false  as- 
sumption, viz.  **  That  membership  is  the  highest  grade  granted  by  the  Coun» 
oil*'  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  considered  otherwise ; 
there  are  two  positions — that  of  Membership,  and  that  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist.  To  obtain  the  former,  a  man  must  qualify  for  the  latter ;  if  he  does 
not,  he  cannot  be  elected.  Such  being  the  case,  is  the  assumption  that  mem- 
bership is  the  higher  grade  so  very  absurd  P  Is  it  not  rather  the  common* 
sense  view  of  the  question  P 

A  great  mistake  we  are  said  to  hare  fallen  into  is,  that  the  public  cannot 
be  made  to  understand  the  difference  between  the  two  titles.  In  reply  to 
this  objection,  I  can  onlv  say  that  I  have  repeatedly  asked  my  friends  (not 
connected  with  the  traae)  the  question,  "  Suppose  I  put  orer  my  door 
'  Pharmaceutieal  Chemist,  and  my  next  neighbour  puts  oyer  his, '  Member  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,'  should  yon  understand  there  was  any  difference 
in  our  respective  qualifications  P  "  The  answer  in  each  case  was  m  the  nega- 
tive ;  and  not  unfreauently  the  persons  asked  said  they  supposed  it  was  two 
ways  of  expressing  tne  same  thing.  I  certainly  think  that  it  we  could  enter 
into  a  long  explanation  with  each  member  of  the  public,  they  could  be 
brought  to  understand  the  difference ;  but  this  would  be  utterly  impossible. 

Exception  is  also  taken  to  my  quotation  from  the  President's  reply  to  one 
of  the  deputations  on  the  19tn  of  February.  I  merely  quoted  the  passage 
literally,  and  assume  it  to  be  correctly  reported.  He  distinctly  said  that 
they  had  nothing  to  gain  by  opening  the  doors,  and  were  satisfied  to  go  on 
prospering  as  of  late. 

Aft«r  this  there  follows  a  passage  that  for  cool  assurance  I  think  it  would 
be  difficult  to  surpass,  if  indeed  to  equal.  It  is  as  follows : — "  It  may  seem 
inconsistent  for  this  Journal  to  ignore  the  title  of '  Member  of  the  fnarma- 
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ceuticaj  Society/  but,  looking  at  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  cannot  avoid 
doing  BO,  although  we  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  membership,  its 
duties  and  its  privileges."  It  is  only  charitable  to  suppose  that  this  was 
inserted  by  an  oversight  of  the  editor ;  for  surely  he  must  know  that  it  is  hj 
means  of  the  subscriptions  and  exertions  of  those  members  (whose  title  he  is 
compelled  to  ignore)  that  the  Society  has  become  what  it  now  is.  If  the  sen- 
tence were  knowingly  inserted,  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  gross  insult  to  men 
who  have  paid  subscriptions  for  years,  very  many  of  them  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Society.  I  trust  the  writer  will  think  proper  to  qualify  this  state- 
ment in  the  next  Journal,  for  it  is  scarcely  one  of  either  the  duties  or  privi- 
1^68  of  membership  to  hear  such  opinions  now  from  the  Journal  which  has 
hitherto  always  loudly  proclaimed  the  importance  of  it. 

Objection  is  also  taken  to  the  money  question  being  imported  into  this 
discussion.  I  only  mentioned  it  because  it  was  discussed  by  the  deputations 
in  February  last.  No  man  can  go  through  the  course  of  study  requisite  to 
enable  him  to  become  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  without  bein^  greatly  bene- 
fited by  it;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  undergoes  this  expense  with 
the  direct  object,  in  most  instances,  of  obtaining  entrance  into  the  society  ; 
and  when  outsiders  seek  to  enter,  and  raise  the  question  of  buying  themselves 
in,  it  is  only  fair  for  the  other  side  to  argue  on  tbe  same  grounds. 

There  is  also  a  letter  in  the  same  Journal  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Betty,  in  which  he 
asks  whether  it  would  not  have  been  much  fairer  for  me  to  have  assured  my- 
self that  I  was  not  guilty  of  injustice  before  assailing  the  injustice  of  others. 
Of  what  injustice  have  1  been  guilty  P  When  I  was  younger,  I  aspired  to 
what  I  considered  to  be  the  highest  honours  of  the  trade  to  which  I  belong-^ 
a  connection  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  I  adopted  the  course  then 
open  to  me,  which  I  was  assured  was  the  only  one  that  woidd  be  available 
for  the  future,  and  passed  the  examinations ;  but  if  the  proposed  Bill  becomes 
law,  I  (with  many  others)  shall  have  the  mortification  of  finding  that  the 
]iard-won  distinction  will  be  open  to  others,  without  the  expenditure  of 
either  time  or  money.  The  rights  and  privileges  I  have  worked  for  are  as- 
B«led  by  those  who  will  not  take  the  same  trouble  to  obtain  them  ;  and  as  I 
object  to  this,  because  I  think  it  unjust,  I  am  politely  requested  to  assure 
myself  that  I  am  not  unjust  also,  and  am  further  informed  that  I  am  selfish, 
illiberal,  unwise,  etc.  etc. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  position  taken  up  by  that  portion  of  the 
trade,  for  which  Mr.  Betty  stands  forth  as  champion,  is  a  very  unfortunate 
one.  Many,  if  not  most  of  them,  have  already  had  the  option  of  joining  the 
the  Society  without  examination,  and  have  declined  to  do  so ;  but  now  that 
it  has  attained  a  position,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  contradicted, 
they  insist  on  admission — and  do  not  seek  it  as  a  privilege,  but  demand  it  aa 
a  right.  Mr.  Betty  complains  that  I  call  them  a  few  clamorous  outsiders, 
which  he  denies ;  yet  he  tells  us  that  although  there  are  4000  outsiders  to  be 
legislated  for,  and  to  whom  we  must  open  our  doors,  probably  the  very  ut- 
most who  would  care  to  join  the  Society  (and  he  asserts  he  knows)  would  be 
500 — the  very  utmost,  we  must  remember ;  in  reality,  there  might  not  be 
half  that  numoer  who  would  care  to  come  in ;  and  as  it  may  be  assumed  that 
it  is  only  this  part  of  the  trade  who  now  seek  admission,  am  I  so  verv  far 
wrong  in  calling  them  a  few  P  and  as  for  their  clamour,  what  does  Mr.  Betty 
think  of  their  present  position,  when  they  do  not  ask  for,  but  persistently  de- 
mand to  be  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  P 

Mr.  Betty  tells  us  that  before  we  speak  of  justice  to  the  examined  members, 
the  founders,  and  the  public,  we  must  see  justice  as  she  is,  and  examine  the 
weights  for  either  side  the  scales.  He  asks,  how  are  two-thirds  of  the  trade 
to  be  legislated  for  P  and  says,  certainly  not  by  treating  them  as  aliens  to  a 
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society,  in  fayour  of  wliich  they  brealc  up  their  own  organization ;  and,  on 
the  otner  hand,  I  hope  not  by  ignoring  the  rights  of  the  present  members  of 
a  society  into  which  a  few  of  the  4000  outsiders  wish  to  enter.  As  they  ai« 
in  sach  a  hurry  to  break  up  "  their  own  organization,"  are  we  to  suppose  it 
is  a  worthless  thing  and  a  mere  name  P  for  surely,  if  it  were  of  any  yalue,  they 
would  not  be  so  eager  to  abandon  it.  Unfortunately,  I  am  not  at  all  conyer« 
sant  with  the  operations  of  the  United  Society,  and  am  in  ignorance  as  to  its 
extent,  but  am  under  the  impression  that,  although  it  professes  to  represent 
two-thirds  of  the  trade,  its  number  of  members  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  that 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Mr.  Betty  will  no  doubt  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong. 

X  am  no  adyocate  for  oppression,  and  would  strongly  oppose  any  existing 
rights  being  interfered  with  in  the  slightest  degree ;  ana  in  any  legislatiye 
proceedings  no  man  now  in  business  as  a  chemist  and  druggist,  or  any  assist- 
ant or  apprentice,  ought  to  be  interfered  with,  except  registering  them  as 
such,  ana  which  ought  to  be  done  without  cost  to  them.  Surely  there  is  no 
illiberality  in  this,  and  at  the  same  time  no  injustice  to  any  one.  What 
does  Mr.  Betty  mean  by  this  sentence  in  his  letter? — "  Whilst  doing  justice 
to  the  Society  by  obtaining  for  it  its  legitimate  iDfluence,  are  we  not  doing 
justice  also  to  the  public  by  proceeding  without  further  delay  to  pass  a  Phar« 
macy  Act  that  will  close  our  doors  to  all  but  qualified  dispensers  P  "  Does 
not  this  seem  to  imply  that  so  long  as  he  is  admitted,  he  cares  not  who  is 
shut  outP  And  yet  ne  dees  not  hesitate  to  accuse  me  of  illiberality  because 
I  am  doing  what  it  would  seem  he  himself  would  do  if  he  were  already  a 
member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Mr.  Betty  challenges  me  to  produce  an  instance  of  the  United  Society  en- 
deavouring to  frustrate  any  effort  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to  elevate 
the  status  of  the  trade.  I  would  remind  him  of  the  Bills  before  Parliament 
in  1864;  it  is  true,  and  I  freely  admit,  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society's 
Bill  was  not  perfect,  that  there  were  some  provisions  of  it  open  to  objection ; 
but  instead  of  the  United  Society  showing  that  "spirit  of  honourable  compro- 
mise "  so  much  wanting  in  me,  and  endeavouring  to  arrange  a  Bill  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Society,  they  introduced  another  in  direct  opposition,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  both  fell  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Betty  tells  us  he  is  independent  of  any  Pharmacy  Act  to  become  a 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  Why  does  he  not  do  so,  as  he  so  evidently  wishes 
for  it  P  The  course  already  adopted  by  hundreds  is  still  open,  and,  judging 
from  his  letter,  I  should  supp6se  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  him  to 
pass  our  examinations.  I,  for  one,  should  be  heartily  glad  to  welcome  him 
into  the  Society ;  but  first  let  him  take  the  honourable  course  of  proving 
himself  fit  for  admission.  I  do  not — I  should  be  very  sorry  to^imply  that 
he  is  unfitted  for  it ;  but  surely  he  cannot  object  to  coming  forward  and 
proving  it,  instead  of  trying  to  get  in  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament.  He 
must  know  that  if  the  proposed  Bill  passes,  we  shall  be  compelled — we  shall 
have  no  alternative  but  to  admit  men  almost  indiscriminately,  without  refer- 
ence to  qualification,  provided  they  choose  to  register  themselves  as  chemists 
and  druggists;  and  by  so  doing  the  Society  could  not  fail  to  be  degraded  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public.    Surely  Mr.  Betty  would  not  wish  this. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  proposed  change  would-be  satisfactory ;  from  the 
correspondence  I  have  had  during  the  last  two  months,  I  know  the  dissatis- 
faction is  widespread  among  the  present  members  of  the  Society ;  and  although 
at  the  special  meeting  the  Council  obtained  a  majority,  I  think  that  if  the 
country  were  thoroughly  canvassed  the  majority  would  befoimd  to  be  against 
the  Bill ;  and  as  for  the  outsiders,  in  favour  or  whom  such  great  concessions 
are  now  being  made,  they  would  be  equally  dissatisfied,  if  the  follo?ring  may 
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be  taken  as  any  guide  as  to  tbeir  real  opinion.  In  the  '  Chemist  and  Drug- 
gist '  for  April,  one  correspondent  ridicules  the  idea  of  a  man  being  elected 
fo  membersnip,  and  at  the  same  time  refusing  him  the  title  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist ;  whue  the  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  part  of  the  speech  of  Mr. 
J.  T.  Holmes,  at  the  dinner  of  the  North  Staffordsnire  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists, as  reported  in  the  May  number  of  the  same  journal : — '*  He  must  say 
tJiat  he,  for  one,  was  not  absolutely  in  favour  of  the  proposed  arrangements, 
because,  although  chemists  might  all  become  members  or  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  they  would  still  be  excluded  from  using  the  title  of  *  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,'  which  was  at  present  held  by  rery  many  who  had  no  other  claim 
to  the  distinction  (if  such  it  might  be  called)  than  nrom  the  mere  fact  of  their 
haying  paid  so  much  per  annum.  He  wished  to  know  what  objection  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  could  have  to  allowing  that  title  to  ali  who  were 
wiUing  to  pay  an  amount  of  money  into  their  funds  equal  to  the  average  of 
that  paid  by  such  members.  He  said  that  such  was  the  general  opinion  of 
the  trade  in  Sheffield,  and  such  was  the  opinion  of  all  who  studied  the  mat- 
ter impartially.'* 

There  are  some  other  points  I  would  have  discussed  were  it  not  for  fear 
of  making  this  letter  too  long. 

Yours  truly, 

CkstUr,Masf22,lSffr.  JOHH  MiLLS. 

TO  THB  BDITOB  OF  THB  FHABUACBITTICAl  JOUBNAL. 

Grentlemen, — When  I  entered  the  Lecture  Hall  on  Wednesday  last,  it  was 
with  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  keeping  to  the  old  tracks ;  but  before  leaviug  the 
meeting  my  views  were  considerably  modified. 

The  gentleman  who,  having  been  hifiaself  recently  admitted  to  the  privileges 
of  the  Society,  wished  to  exclude  all  others  from  enjoying  the  same  opportuni- 
ties of  obtaining  membership,  completely  refuted  his  own  arguments.  Mr. 
Abrahams  and  Mr.  Pedler,  however,  entered  into  the  subject  in  a  fairer  manner, 
and,  I  am  free  to  confess,  expreesed  views  much  In  accordance  with  my  own. 

Bat  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Edwards  came  to  the  rescue,  with  bis  clear  logical 
and  comprehensive  enunciation  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Council,  that  1  felt 
how  utterly  untenable  the  old  prejudices  were. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that  we  have  such  a  body  of  gentlemen  as 
those  who  sit  at  the  helm  of  affairs :  and  I  trust  that  nothing  will  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  their  free  action. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  attended  a  business  meeting  of  the 
Society  ;  every  one  present  must  acknowledge  the  candour,  patience,  and  the 
IcH'bearance  shown  towards  the  various  speakers,  and  feel  it  incumbent  to  sap- 
port  the  Council  in  their  highly  responsible  position,  both  for  the  interests  of 
Our  noble  Society,  and  of  society  at  Large,  so  as  to  render  united  efforts  of  per« 
manent  benefit  to  all  classes. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours  obediently, 

Riekm<mdy  8.W,,  Mo^  20, 1807.  E.  GooDWiM  MuKBBAT. 


TO  THB  BDITOB  OB  THB  PHABMACBUTICAL  JOUBVAL. 

Sir, — So  much  has  been  said  on  both  sides  regarding  our  forthcoming  Bill, 
that  I  wiU  not  trouble  your  readers  with  a  long  letter.  I  now  write  what  I 
intended  to  have  said  at  the  Special  Meeting,  but  felt  too  much  annoyed  with 
some  of  the  speakers  to  do  so. 

Legislation  is  necessary,  aU  admit,  and  as  we  are  to  g^ve  up  theory,  we 
certainly  ought  to  have  some  practical  graduating  scale  to  work  upon. 
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I  propose  tbe  following : — 

Ist.  That  all  chemists  in  business  on  their  own  account  on  or  before  January, 
1853,  be  elected  Members. 

2Dd.  That  all  after  the  above  date,  and  before  January,  1868,  be  Associates, 
and  Registered  as  such ;  until  they  can  prove  to  the  Council  that  they  have  been 
in  business  fifteen  years,  dating  from  the  termination  of  apprenticeship. 

3rd.  That  all  Assistants  of  two  years  standing,  prior  to  January,  1868,  with 
indentures  of  apprenticeship,  be  Associates,  and  on  their  entering  into  business, 
providing  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  t^e  termination  of  their  apprenticeship, 
oe  elect^  Members. 

4th.  That  all  Apprentices  pass  both  examinations.  I  consider  this  provides 
for  all. 

The  men  who  are  to  adorn  our  Society  so  much,  are  made  full-blown  Mem- 
bers at  once. 

The  probably  good  man  is  taken  in  with  some  amount  of  care,  for  he  may  be 
a  nondescript  or  one  of  the  black  sheep,  this  will  practically  whiten  him. 

The  assistants  ought  to  show  their  indentures  as  a  guarantee  of  proper  ap- 
prenticeship ;  after  a  given  time  they  are  provided  for  thoroughly.  Now,  I 
mean  nothing  personal  to  any  man  properly  apprenticed  to  the  business ;  but  we 
all  know  that  there  are  numbers  of  ^^  fiddlers*^  and  other  **  fancy  professors"  con- 
tinually rolling  into  our  business, — I  say  these  men  are  practically  inferior  to 
us.    By  these  alterations  they  are  looked  after. 

I  feel  grateful  to  the  Founders  for  having  formed  so  |food  a  Society  to  enable 
a  young  man  to  thoroughly  educate  himself  for  his  busmess  or  profession  ;  also 
to  the  outsiders  for  having  spurred  up  our  Council  to  action. 

If  any  Member  can  suggest  better  means  of  settling  this  vexed  question,  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  bear  from  him.  We  are  far  from  being  a  ^^  happy  lamilj*'  aft 
present. 

I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

W.  G.  Daties, 
M»P.S.  by  txammatimif  amd  subscriber  for  nineteen  yean^ 

P.S.  This  coming  from  the  dirty  East-end  of  London,  I  trust  will  sufficiently 
excuse  all  imperfections. 
Commercial  Road  Ecut, 


TO  THB  BDITOB  OF  THB  PHABHACBUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

"  Farewell  hope,  and  with  hope,  farewell  fear ; 
Farewell  remorse — all  good  to  us  is  lost." 

Sir, — ^The  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  in  a  prolonged  paroxysm 
of  generous  enthusiasm,  have  now,  it  appears,  resolved  to  hold  a  great  feast, 
and  present  a  grand  sacrifice  to  their  god,  legislative  interference.  I  am  one 
of  the  victims,  Sir ;  and  though  my  sentence  cannot,  I  know,  now  be  reversed, 
yet  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  extend  to  me  that  bare  courtesy  for  which  even 
Feuian  convicts  do  not  ask  in  vain.  I  come,  like  Mark  Antony,  "  to  speak 
in  CsDsar's  funeral ;"  I  come  "  to  bury  CaBsar,  not  to  praise  him."  With 
many  other  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  I  feel  that  our  beautiful  Society,  of 
which  we  have  been  so  proud,  and  which  we  have  loved  so  well,  is  now 
doomed  to  perish.  True,  its  death  will  be  a  noble  one.  No  insolent  foe, 
nor  any  treacherous  friend,  shall  strike  the  fatal  blow;  nor  do  we,  like 
Brutus,  suffer  a  voluntarv  death  rather  than  bear  the  degradation  of  defeat* 
But  in  the  very  zenith  or  our  prosperity,  in  the  sunshine  of  our  success,  we 
have  resolved  to  stop  our  triumphant  chariot,  and  ourselves  to  deal  the 
bloody  thrust,  which,  so  far  at  least  as  we  are  concerned,  will  leave  the 
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Pharmaceutical  Society  a  Boanding,  but  an  empty  name.  And  when  it  is  re* 
membered  that  we  dare  thus  to  die,  not  certainly  for  a  ffood  man,  but  for  the 
bene6t  of  those  who  have  abused  us,  and  bulliea  us,  and,  as  far  as  they  could, 
injured  us,  we  may  lonfidently  defy  history  to  produce  another  example  of 
such  generous  devotion.  PhoBnixJike,  the  Society  may  in  after-years  arise 
from  its  ashes  more  beautiiul  and  stronger  than  before ;  but,  after  all,  this 
is  only  a  noetieal  theory,  and  no  one  has  yet  attempted  to  show  that  the  end 
aimed  at  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Council  might  not  be  attained  as  quickly, 
and  far  more  certainly,  by  steadily  adyancing  in  the  estimation  of  the  medical 
profession  and  the  public  generally,  as  we  naye  done  for  many  years  past. 
Twenty  names,  some  of  them  the  yeiy  foremost  in  our  ranks,  were  published 
in  your  May  number,  subscribing  to  a  manifesto,  urging  on  the  Council  this 
poucy  of  self-immolation.  Noble  twenty !  All  must  admire,  though  all 
may  not  care  to  emulate,  such  conduct  as  this.  Let  them  receiye  lul  the 
honour  they  deserve,  for  showing  themselves  so  willing  and  anxious  to  sacri- 
fice, not  only  themselyes,  but,  unfortunately,  all  the  rest  of  us  too,  who  have 
not  perhaps  advanced  quite  so  far  in  this  branch  of  Pharmaceutical  ethics  as 
they  have  done.  Many  of  us — I,  for  one,  at  least — spent  years  of  study, 
not  much  for  the  love  of  it,  certainly  not  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
haye  been  too  idle  to  fit  themselves  in  tne  same  way,  but  that  we  might  drag 
ourselves  out  of  the  whirlpool  of  mediocrity,  and  place  ourselves  upon  what 
we  supposed  was  the  firm  rock  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  And  here 
let  me  express  what  I  believe  to  be  the  sentiment  of  all  the  examined  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  by  saying  how  thankful  we  have  been  to  the  founders 
for  providing  us  with  such  an  excellent  association.  But  now  we  are  bidden 
to  cast  ourselves  ofi*this  rock  into  the  vortex  again ;  and  though  Mr.  Ince  and 
such  strong  swimmers  as  himself  are  sure  to  rise  above  tne  surface,  they 
forget  that  there  are  many  others  of  less  strength  who  will  thus  lose  the  re- 
ward which  they  laboured  so  hard  in  their  younger  days  to  obtain.  Allow 
me  to  conclude  by  applying  to  this  subject  an  anecdote  which  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  lately  related  or  invented.  There  was,  he  said,  a  young  lady  of  ex- 
treme beauty  who  was  most  ardently  admired,  and  earnestly  sought  for,  by 
ten  young  gentlemen,  all  more  or  less  beautiful.  She  liked  them  all  about 
equally,  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  select  one  from  these  ten,  she  took  the 
opportunity,  when  they  were  all  by,  to  throw  herself  into  the  sea.  Nine  of 
her  lovers  plunged  in  afler  her,  and  fortunately  all  were  saved,  when  the 
young  lady  showed  her  wisdom  by  choosing  the  one  who  had,  very  sensibly, 
kept  liimself  dry ;  and,  adds  Mr.  Dickens,  they  were  married,  and  lived 
happily  ever  afterwords.  Now,  the  United  Society  is  the  young  lady  (a  very 
poor  imitation,  by  the  bye),  floundering  about  in  a  sea  of  aiscontent.  Nine- 
tenths  of  our  number  have  plunged  into  that  sea  to  rescue  her.  Now  is  the 
time,  then,  for  the  Council  to  show  their  wisdom  by  standing  by  the  one- 
tenth  who  have  so  sensibly  kept  themselves  dry. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  C.  WooTON,  PA.  Chemist, 
Lmttm,  JflMM  6»  1887. 


TO  THB  SDITOfiS   OF  THB   FHABMACBUTICAL  JOUSNAL. 

Gentlemen, — In  reference  to  the  19th  Clause  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  the 
feeling  of  the  muority  of  the  Pharmaceutists  of  this  town  is  decidedly  against 
the  a&iission  of  the  present  chemists  and  druggists  in  business,  with  the 
title  of 'Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  unless  a  more  distinctive  title 
than  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is  given  to  the  xTounders  and  Examined  Mem- 
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•  •  • 

ben,  as  it  is  indisputable  that  the  public  would  make  no  distinction  between 
the  two. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  present  Founders  and  Members  be  called 
'*  Fellows,"  and  the  chemists  and  druggists  proposed  to  be  admitted  by  the 
Act,  be  enrolled  as  Members,  say  not  oi  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  but  of 
the  Boyal  College  of  Pharmacy.  Now  is  the  proper  time  to  make  the  change. 
There  is  something  in  a  name,  and  the  young  student  of  Pharmacy  would 
have  a  goal  in  view,  which  it  would  be  his  pride  to  reach. 

I  would  also  propose  that  the  newly-admitted  Members  should  be  eligible 
for  the  Fellowship  on  passing  the  Minor  Examination,  but  that  all  future 
students,  to  obtain  that  honour,  must  pass  the  usual  Minor  and  Major 
Examinations. 

I  remain,  Gentlemeu,  yours,  etc., 

54,  Stanhope  Street^  Liverpool.  J.  Thompson,  M.S.D. 


TO  THX  SDITOS  OF  THE   PHASMACBUTICAL  JOtTBKAL. 

Dear  Sir, — Although  ^rhaps  rather  late  in  the  day,  I  beg  most  strongly  to 
protest  against  one  particular  clause  in  the  new  Pharmacy  Bill,  which  i  have 
not  seen  as  yet  taken  up.  I  allude  to  the  4th  Clause.  Now  I  don't  so  much  care 
about  letting  in  the  chemists  of  full  age  to  the  Society,  if  we  can  get  a  good 
Pharmacy  Bill  through  their  co-operation,  though  that  would  be  somewhat  of 
a  damper  to  us  younger  folks,  unless  there  is  some  higher  title,  such  as  that  of 
Fellow,  as  suggested  by  a  correspondent  in  your  Journal  of  this  month.  But 
to  let  in  a  lot  of  young  fellows  who  are  too  lazy  to  qualify  themselves  to  pass  the 
examinations,  just  because  they  happen  to  have  been  apprenticed  to  the  trade 
for  two  years,  is,  I  maintain,  utterly  unjust  and  unfair  to  us,  the  examined 
apprentices.  For  myself,  I  should  be  eligible  for  election  under  this  Act  (having^ 
been  apnrenticed  over  two  years),  but  my  colleague  in  apprenticeship,  who  haa 
passed  tne  Classical  Examination,  but  has  not  as  yet  served  two  years^  appren- 
ticeship, and  such  as  he,  would  not  be  eligible,  and  I  maintain  this  state  of  things 
is  not  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  there  are  any  apprentices  so 
mean  as  to  wish  to  creep  in  in  such  a  niggardly  manner, — and  certainly  there  is 
no  need  to  conciliate  them  if  there  are,  as  they  could  not  offer  much  opposition 
to  the  Bill.  I  would  much  rather  see  the  apprentices  left  out  of  the  question 
altogether,  and  let  them  pass  the  examinations,  if  they  mean  to  be  chemists  and 
druggists ;  but  certainly,  if  any  are  let  in  without,  those  who  are  Registered 
Apprentices  ought  to  have  the  preference.  You  will  oblige  by  inserting  this  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Journal,  as  I  have  not  seen  this  part  of  the  subject 
treated  of  before. 

Yours  respectfully, 

68,  High  Street,  GttUd/ord,  May  16M,  1867.  Charles  Fby£b. 


TO  THE  EDiraR  OF  THE  PHABMACEUTICAL  JOURKAL. 

Sir,— I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  allow  me  space  to  suggest  a  few 
alterations  in  the  present  Bill,  which  I  believe  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
all  parties,  iqasmuch  as  chemists  and  druggists  will,  in  the  event  of  it  becoming 
law,  have  as  great  an  interest  in  the  matter  as  the  present  members  of  the 
Society.  Taking  the  Bill  as  it  now  stands,  any  one  passing  the  Minor  Examina- 
tion would  have  the  privilege,  whenever  he  pleased,  of  becoming  a  Member. 
Now  this  is  perpetuating  the  titles  of  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
and  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  the  ditference  between  which  will  never  be  un« 
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dentood  by  the  jmblio.  A  mote  objectionable  plan  than  baring  for  a  continu* 
once  two  grades  holding  really  one  title,  cannot  well  be  conceived  ;  it  would 
entail  oonatant  jealonay  and  ill-will,  and  would  be  moet  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
tereBts  and  proeperity  of  the  Society,  both  as  regards  status,  progreBsion,  and 
finance.    The  followiDg  is  what  I  propose : — 

To  register  as  chemists  and  druggists  all  who  are  now  bond  fide  in  busi- 
ness as  such.  To  allow  them  the  privilege  of  becomiog  Members  of  the  Society 
if  they  like,  but  they  shall  not  by  virtue  of  that  mem^rship  be  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists.  To  register  all  assistants  to  chemists  and  druggists,  and  all  appren- 
tices on  becoming  of  age,  as  chemists  and  draggists,  and  to  give  them  the  pri- 
Tilege  of  becoming  Aswctates  of  the  Society,  and  when  in  business  the  right  of 
attending  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  but  not  to  hold  any  office.  To  register 
as  chemists  and  druggists  all  who  shall  hereafter  pass  the  Minor  Examination, 
and  to  allow  them  the  privil^eof  becoming  ^Moaa^e^  of  the  Society,  not  Mem* 
hers  as  now  proposed—ioT  it  is  but  right  that  the  men  who  pass  the  Minor 
Examination  and  are  content  therewith,  should  be  content  with  the  second 
grade  in  connection  with  the  Society.  I  offer  these  suggestions,  believing  them 
an  improTement  which  will  be  acceptable  to  all  parties ;  but  I  think  it  only 
candid  to  state  that  I  for  one  shall  not  withdraw  my  opposition  to  the  arrange* 
ment  whereby  all  chemists  and  druggists  at  present  in  business  have  a  riehc  to 
claim  membership  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society ;  and  I  would  in  conclusion 
point  out  to  the  Council  that  I,  and  I  believe  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
examined  members,  paased  the  examinations  without  attending  lectures,  or 
having  laboratory  instruction  anywhere,  or  receiving  any  benefit  whatever  from 
the  Pharmaceutica]  Society ;  and  we  passed,  paying  the  fees  and  subscriptions, 
and  other  incidental  expenses,  solely  to  obtain  a  valuable  and  honoured  title  ;  for 
what.other  object  could  we  have  under  such  circumstances  P  And  now  all  is 
to  be  lost,  not  by  the  incoming  of  the  majority  of  the  respectable  outsiders,  but 
by  the  influx,  in  one  compact  mass,  of  the  refuse  and  dregs,  to  wnom  the  title 
win  be  an  enormous  boon. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Sridffuorik,  May  22, 1867.  Thomas  Paighton. 


TO  THB  XBITOB   OV  THX   PHABMACXFTICAL  JOUBKAL. 

Sir, — ^I  ain  anxious  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  trade  a  subiect  which 
I  think  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  of  us,  and  more  especially  to  coun- 
try Members,  wno  are  the  chief  sufferers  from  this  abuse.  I  myself,  in 
common  with  many  others,  had  anticipated  some  relief  from  the  proposed 
Pharmacy  Bill,  but  I  was  extremely  disappointed  in  the  perusal  of  it  by 
finding  that  it  provides  no  assistance  whatever  in  the  prevention  of  the  sale 
of  drugs,  etc.,  oy  grocers  and  general  dealers  in  smau  country  towns  and 
Tillages.  The  extent  to  which  this  practice  prevails  is  surprising,  and  is 
probably  owin^  to  the  low  prices  at  which  the  articles  are  retailed,  while  the 
loss  of  the  legitimate  profit  is  compensated  for  by  adulteration  to  such  an 
extent  that  scarce  a  trace  of  their  on^nal  composition  remains.  As  an  ex- 
ample, in  this  town  there  is  a  tobacconist  who  not  only  retails  castor-oil,  tinct. 
rhei,  laudanum,  ete.,  but  powder  for  children,  pills,  cough  mixtures,  pro- 
prietary preparations,  ete.,  and  who  does  not  scruple  to  sell  any  drugs,  how- 
ever dangerous,  to  a  dass  of  customers  whose  ignorance  is  Lis  only  safe- 
guard ;  this  laxity  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  Pharmacy  is  a 
oisgrace  to  us  as  a  body,  and  shows  the  necessity  for  obtaining  legislative 
protection  to  place  us  on  Uie  same  footing  as  our  professional  brethren  on  the 
Ckmtinent^  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  health  and  lives  of  the  work- 
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ing  classes  from  the  rapacitjr  of  ignorant  and  onscrupulons  moL  The  restric- 
tion of  the  sale  of  poisons  will  be  of  little  effect  if  such  men  are  still  allowed 
to  continue  this  promiscuous  dabbling  in  medicines,  of  tiie  effects  of  which 
they  are  entirely  ignorant. 

I  am«  Sif;  jcnn  obediently, 
SwenoakSf  June  20th.  FsAlf  X  YivcXB. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PHABMAGEUTIGAL  JOURNAL, 

Gentlemen, — It  is  with  the  liTeEest  interest  and  sympathy  that  I  read  the 
important  discussions  now  going  on  in  your  pages  in  reference  to  the  recon- 
stniction  of  the  Society,  with  a  view  to  legislative  restriction,  and  to  the 
'*  settlement "  of  the  question  which  is  as  important  to  our  body  as  that  of 
"  reform  "  is  to  the  bodj  politic.  I  have  no  doubt,  were  I  still  in  your  midst, 
I  should  have  been  actively  engaged  in  discussing  the  many  questions  which 
naturally  arise  when  the  existing  state  of  things  nas  to  be  disturbed.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  although  I  have  no  longer  the  benefit  of  a  view  of  the 
**  whole  board,"  yet  I  may  venture  an  expression  of  opinion,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  game  ;  and  as  chess-players  are  sometimes  skilful  at  a  distance, 
having  time  to  consider  their  moves,  I  need  not  hesitate  to  convey  to  you  my 
opinion  on  the  state  of  the  game  as  shown  by  this  month's  Journal. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  reiterate  the  views  which  I  expressed  at  the  last 
special  meeting  of  the  Society,  which  were  considerably  abridged  and  toned 
in  reporting.  I  conceive  that  the  history  of  our  Sociefy,  like  that  of  many 
of  our  Universities,  has  been,  is  likely  to  be,  that  of  a  series  of  cataclysms  or 
great  events. 

Firstly,  the  founders  start  with  limited  means  and  doubtful  success. 
Then,  with  more  or  less  success,  the  ingredients  work  themselves,  or  are 
worked  by  an  industrious  leader,  into  a  comfortable  mass  of  a  pilular  consis- 
tence ;  then  fermentation  or  spontaneous  combustion  ensues,  with  gaseous 
products  previously  imsuspected ;  perhaps  solution  is  attempted,  and  a  per- 
manent separation  of  a  portion  of  the  mass  is  thus  effected.  The  main  body 
again  coalesces,  especially  under  anv  circumstance  of  external  pressure,  and 
new  materials  come  in  of  a  more  adhesive  character,  and  the  main  original 
mass  preserves  its  character.  But  should  it  be  desired  to  preserve  in  unity 
the  parent  mass  and  its  liquid  or  gaseous  products,  this  may  be  best  done  by^ 
providing  separate  vessels  adapted  to  the  character  of  each,  and  not  so  well 
oy  a  pounding  of  all  together.  Thus,  as  I  observed  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to,  the  foimders  present  a  compact  phalanx  of  benevolent  and  far-seeing  indi- 
viduals, who  steadily  subscribed  ana  worked  for  a  fUture  benefit  which  should 
be  mutual  and  reciprocative.  The  *'  outsiders  "  joined  in  1852,  because  they 
were  like-minded,  and  had  missed  the  first  opportunity,  or  were  not,  *at  the 
time,  in  the  position  to  appreciate  it.  The  Examined  Members  form  a  third 
rank  of  men,  who  have  taken  early  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded, 
and  who  have  received  in  their  educational  training  far  more  than  a  "  quid  pro 
quo  "  for  their  expenditure,  and  who  should  be,  and  I  believe  are,  the  most 
liberal  class  of  the  pharmaceutical  community.  Then  we  have  established  by 
law  a  social  privilege  of  registration,  which  enables  a  man  to  occupy  a  cer- 
tain social  status,  as  a  pupil,  assistant,  or  "  pharmaceutical  chemist,"  by  a 
prescribed  examination  and  fee,  without  any  future  contribution  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Society,  or  any  of  its  internal  social  privileges. 

So  far  we  have  established  the  principle  of  an  "  imperium  in  inM^erio;"  and 
I  repeat  that  I. think  the  best  interests  of  the  Society  would  have  oeen  served 
by  maintaining  this  principle  in  its  integrity,  and  admitting  *'  chemists  and 
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di^ggiBts  "  to  a  resister  aa  such,  leaving  them  to  select  the  separate  folds  of 
the  reet  of  the  flock  by  a  process  of  natural  selection.  By  such  a  course  the 
Registrar,  as  a  le^al  functionary,  places  erery  man  in  his  proper  legal  posi- 
tion, and  the  Societ^r  elects  its  members  upon  its  own  principles  of  affiliation. 
I  confess  I  think  this  would  have  been  the  right  course ;  leaving  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  Society  untouched,  and  preparing  a  separate  enclosure  for  the 
new-comers,  with  privileges  attaching  to  such  a  registration, — exemption  from 
jnriea,  to  wit,  etc.  etc. 

But  while  these  are  my  views,  T  can  see  that  the  world  has  been  marching 
on  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  that  during  this  period  men  have  entered 
the  trade,  and  advanced  therein  to  influence  and  importance,  external  to  the 
Society,  wishing  well  to  its  principles,  and  enjoying  many  of  the  waifs  and 
strays  of  its  g<x>d  influence,  but  feeling  no  personal  interest  or  connection 
with  it,  and  ready  to  view  with  jealous  alarm  anything  which  might  be  con- 
sidered a  class  privilege,  and  to  cry  down  monopoly,  even  of  intelligence. 
This  is  perfectlv  natunu;  and  when  one  comes  to  make  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  these  orofcber  chemists  at  the  Provincial  Associations  and  at  the 
Pharmaceutical  Conferences,  we  are  ready  to  welcome  them  as  brethren,  and 
they  to  acknowledge  that  the  "  old  lady  at  Bloomsbury  Square  "  has  some 
very  fine  children.  Therefore,  if  under  these  views  of  consolidation,  the 
Couneil  see  fit  to  concede  some  of  the  abstract  rights  of  her  children,  I,  for 
«ne,  willingly  bow  to  that  decision.  The  settlement  of  the  question  will  be 
most  advantageous  to  the  next  generation ;  and  the  most  we  can  expect  from 
it  in  our  time  is  an  increased  social  area,  and  more  harmonious  action,  which 
are  no  mean  benefits. 

Now  having  ^^^^}l  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  appears  from  my  point  of  view,  let 
me  ask  my  fnend  T.  B.  Groves,  and  my  old  pupil  Henry  Morris,  how  liiey 
can  find  tnemselves  in  a  comfortable  position  between  these  two  stools.  They 
may  protest,  but  surely  they  cry  out  before  they  are  hart,  and  I  am  sorrv 
Hiat  ther  ahould  occupy  so  uncomfortable  a  position.  Granted  that  a  small 
piece  of  gilt  m  scraped  off  tiieir  gingerbread,  wherein  are  they  losers  P  They 
presented  their  gingerbread  to  the  Society ;  that  worshipful  company  of 
goldsmiths  gilded  it,  and  put  a  stamp  upon  it.  But  it  took  away  none  of 
their  gingerbread.  Their  knowledge  is  tneir  gingerbread,  let  them  make 
their  market  of  it ;  if  it  be  good,  it  does  not  require  the  gilt ;  if  stamped,  it 
ia  known  to  be  genuine,  and  once  tasted  the  public  will  cut  and  come  again. 
If  other  makers  be  already  in  the  market  witn  good  gingerbread,  ungilt  and 
unstamped,  will  they  suffer  loss  if  all  is  gilt  P  I  say  no.  All  that  is  con- 
veyed b)[  the  tinsel  of  a  diploma  is  meretricious,  unless  it  adorns  that  which 
without  it  would  be  valued  for  its  sterling  excellence. 

"  The  nmk  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
A  man 's  a  man  for  a*  that." 

I  would  appeal,  therefore,  to  these  mistaken  friends  of  pure  consistoncy  to 
withdraw  aU  opposition  to  the  parental  wisdom  of  the  Council ;  their  views 
are,  I  know,  fully  and  freely  expressed  at  that  Board,  and  no  decision  of  so 
important  a  character  can  be  there  arrived  at  without  a  most  conscientious 
equipoiae  of  pros  and  cons. 

Judging  from  the  language  of  some  of  your  correspondents,  it  might  be 
inferr^  that  all  chemists  and  druggists  in  business  on  a  certain  day  were  to 
be  pitched,  *'  holus  bolus,"  into  the  Society.  Let  me  say,  Not  so  I  If  you 
find  among  the  "  chemists  and  druggists  "  placed  on  tne  register  as  such, 
Messrs.  X.  Y.  X., — proposed  and  seconded  as  eligible  for  membership  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society, — ^willing  to  pay  entrance-fee  and  subscription,  and 
to  support  the  general  progress  of  the  body  by  identifying  themselves  with 
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it,  who  is  to  object  P  Not  my  friend  Groves,  of  Wejmoutli ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  ke  is  the  very  man  to  say  to  a  good  **  Conference  blade  **  at  Newcastle, 
Batn,  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  or  Dnndee,  "  Why,  I  wonder  von  don't  join 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  You  are  on  the  JELegister  and  eligible,  let  me  pro- 
pose you  ;  you  are  one  of  us  at  heart,  why  not  join  our  boc^  P  And  here  'a 
Edwards,  he  '11  second  you."  That  our  Society  would  be  strengthened  bv  the 
addition  of  such  good  men  and  true,  our  friends,  who  protest,  freely  aJmit; 
but  they  say.  Such  additions  would  be  few,  and  there  would  be  a  rush  of 
three-feet-letter  men,  who  will  annoy  the  public  by  their  "  spectrum  analy- 
sis." Well,  my  friends,  this  went  on  in  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  Corn- 
hill  and  Oxford  Street,  while  William  Allen  and  John  Bell  made  their  quiet 
businesses  in  Plough  Court  and  at  338.  You  should  see  the  signs  in  Boston 
and  New  York.  He  who  runs  can  read  all  day,  I  assure  you  !  These  signa, 
at  any  rate,  show  wliich  way  the  wind  blows  ;  and  although  some  may  "  as- 
sume a  virtue  though  they  have  it  not,*'  such  an  effervescence  is  but  of  short 
duration,  and  can  inflict  no  serious  injustice  or  injury  on  the  man  of  real 
knowledge  and  worth.  Let  the  Council,  therefore,  receive  the  support  of  all 
ranks  in  the  Society,  and  the  accession  of  a  large  number  of  like-minded 
supporters  from  without. 

The  character  and  morale  of  a  Society,  after  all,  is  not  determined  by  the 
straitness  of  its  gates,  but  by  the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  its 
members.  The  Society  has  of  late  years  been  chiefly  strengthened  by  the 
development  of  its  resources  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Conferences,  and  this 
luxuriant  development  will  not  be  restrained  by  the  withes  and  bands  of  con- 
ventional formalities.  In  Canada  we  have,  within  the  last  two  years,  com- 
pulsor^r  examination  for  the  phamutcien  under  the  licence  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Lower  Canada.  But  this  has  been  a  yoke  put 
on  our  shoulders  by  the  medical  body.  In  some  places  it  galls.  Ana  as  there 
exists  here  little  or  no  association  for  co-operative  purposes,  the  advantage  to 
the  public  is  less  than  under  our  own  voluntary  Society.  It  would  be  trite 
to  remark,  that  unity  is  strength,  yet  the  sentiment  is  sometimes  forgotten, 
although  as  true  as  ever. 

Heartily  wishing  the  Council  success  in  their  measure,  and  the  unanimous 
support  of  their  Members  at  the  Special  General  Meeting, 

I  am,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Bakbb  EowutDS,  Ph.D.  F.C.S. 

Montreal,  Ma^  17,  1867. 


«  PROTECTION  ••  IN  PHAEMACY. 

TO  THE  BDIT0&8  OF  THE  PHABMA.GEtrTICAL  JOUSEAI.. 

Gentlemen, — At  the  Special  General  Meeting  held  at  Bloomsbury  Square 
on  the  15th  of  May,  as  reported  in  your  Journal  for  June,  at  page  702,  a 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Dartford,  on  a  former  occasion^  is  incor- 
rectly quoted  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Collins. 

The  actual  words  used  by  l^lr.  Edwards  are  reported  in  your  Journal, 
Vol.  I.,  Second  Series,  page  600,  thus  ; — "  The  tendency  of  modern  legisla- 
tion was  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  and  they  might  as  well  expect  to  get 
a  slice  of  the  moon  as  *  protection  *  *' 

Mr.  Edwards  does  not  mean  that  the  Legislature  would  not  protect  the 
public  against  the  evils  of  ignorance  arising  from  want  of  education,  but  that 
the  Legislature  would  not  protect  chemists  in  any  matter  of  competition  in 
business. 
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I  think  Mr.  Edwards's  simile  is  good,  for  "  Luna"  (silver)  represents  monev" 
(price) ;  and  if  the  proposed  Act  of  Parliament  passes  into  law,  there  will 
still  be  no  lack  of  competition.  "  Cutting^*  in  prices  "  ca<* "  both  ways  ; 
and,  like  "  Lunar"  caustic,  it  may  blacken  the  hands  of  the  party  using  it ; 
but  some  chemists  do  not  mind  that  in  the  way  of  business,  and  the  Council 
of  the  Phannaoeutical  Society  could  not  interfere  (either  legally  or  prudently, 
I  think)  in  an  affair  of  retail  or  dispensing  charges. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Lkat, 

ChOotrnptMi,  BaA,  Jum  17,  1867.  PharmaoeuHcal  Chemist,  1841. 
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The  recent  proceadings  of  this  admirable  Association  are  described  in  the  following 
report,  moved  and  adopted  at  the  General  Meeting  held  June  6th,  1867 : — 

dentlemen, — It  is  oar  pleasing  duty  to  lay  before  you  a  statement  of  the  transactions 
of  the  Association  daring  the  past  half-year. 

The  followiog  are  the  names  of  the  officers  who  retire  from  the  management  this 
evening : — Mr.  Lloyd  (PresideDt),  Mr.  Haddock  (Vice-President),  Mr.  Sands  (Treasurer)^ 
Mr.  Sleggs  (Hon.  Sec),  and  Messrs.  Duokley,  Kirkland,  Palmer,  Taylor,  and  Willmott. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  half-year  oar  osaal  programme  was  issued  to  the  mem- 
ben,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  obsenre,  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the 
evenings  placed  at  our  disposal  have  been  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  appropriate  and 
interesting  subjects.  An  average  weekly  attendance  of  twenty-two  members,  as  com- 
pared  with  a  lower  number  during  former  half-years,  speaks  favourably  for  the  continued 
and  increasing  success  of  the  Association. 

The  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  directing  your  attention  to  the  Treasurer's 
acconnt,  which  (notwithstanding  additional  calls  on  the  funds)  shows  a  fair  balance  in 
band. 

Daring  the  half-year  twenty-two  gentlemen  have  been  elected  as  members  (making  a 
total  of  129  from  the  commencemeot  of  the  Society),  but  a  considerable  number  of  those 
already  on  the  list  have,  from  various  unavoidable  causes,  left  the  Association.  Promi- 
nent amongst  the  latter  is  the  name  of  our  late  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Wilson,  a  gen- 
tleman whose  exertions  and  influence  have  borne  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  attain- 
ment of  our  present  favourable  position.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  the  members  in 
presenting  him  with  a  suitable  testimonial,  is  a  fact  of  a  most  pleasing  and  gratifying 
character. 

The  Committee  observe  with  pleasure  a  mairked  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subjects  brought  forward  for  discussion.  Many  of  the  papen  read  during  the  term  have 
oocnpied  much  time  and  thought  in  their  preparation,  and  are  evidently  the  result  of 
original  inqaiiy,  combined  with  a  laudable  desire  to  excel  both  in  style  and  proficiency. 
It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  new  members,  as  well  as  those  who  have  not  yet  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  proceedings,  will  emalate  so  good  an  example,  and  endeavour  to 
assist  the  Society  in  the  really  useful  work  which  it  is  its  first  object  to  undertake  and 
perform.  By  so  doing,  they  will  net  only  confer  a  benefit  upon  others,  but  become 
Ihesiselves  the  recipients  of  an  extended  and  profitable  knowledge  in  matters  appertain- 
ing to  the  trade  or  profession  in  which  they  are  daily  engaged.  Let  but  the  trial  be 
wide,  and  the  result  will  scarcely  fail  to  prove  successf uL 

Our  half-yearly  supper  took  place  on  the  10th  January  last,  and  the  Committee  are 
mneh  pleased  to  have  to  record  a  larger  attendance  than  on  any  previous  occasion. 
Fifty-two  gentlemen  joined  our  party,  and  contributed  "  with  heart  and  voice  "  to  the 
attainment  of  a  pleasant  and  successful  evening. 

An  editorial  article  concerning  the  Society  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the 
*  Pharmaceutical  Jouroal.'  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  statements  therein  con- 
tained have  already  been  laid  before  you.  Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  article  in 
its  entire^  is  all  that  could  be  wished,  yet  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  indications  are  not 
wanting  of  a  more  favourable  interpretation  of  our  procedure  by  those  who,  for  the 
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time  being,  are  pUeed  in  anthori^  over  ng.  The  Committee  feel  assured  that  as  the 
object  we  have  in  view  becomes  better  nnderstood,  the  Societj  will  receive  (as,  indeed, 
it  will  scarcely  fail  to  command)  an  extended  and  justlj  increasing  confidence. 

A  few  weeks  since  a  commanication  was  received  from  Mr.  Wade,  inviting  the  Society 
to  represent  the  chemists*  assistants  throughout  the  country  at  the  Conference  respecting 
the  new  Pharmacy  Bill,  held  at  Bloomsbniy  Square,  on  the  i9th  of  February  last.  This 
invitation,  though  favourably  entertained  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Council,  was,  never- 
theless,  after  anxious  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  declined,  by  resolution 
submitted  to  the  members  in  the  ordinary  manner.*  Ton  are  all  aware  how  the  Con- 
ference referred  to  terminated.  It  will  be  a  most  gratifying  result  if,  in  consequence 
thereof,  the  trade  be  united  into  one  recognized  bod^,  with  due  reference  to  those  essen- 
tial principles  which  are  or  may  be  necessary  to  its  progressive  elevation  and  success. 
In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  report,  the  Committee  desire  to  acknowledge  the, 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Wade  in  meeting  them  in  this  room ;  and  also  the  very  generous  offer 
of  the  editor  of  the  *  Chemist  and  Druggist  *  to  insert  in  the  columns  of  his  Journal  the 
contributions  and  proceedings  of  the  Society.  To  these  gentlemen  our  best  thanks  are 
due,  and  we  may  state  with  confidence  that  the  friendship  they  have  manifested  towards 
US  will  in  no  wise  be  forgotten.  Copies  of  the  above-mentioned  Journal  (kindly  for- 
warded by  the  editor)  have  been  laid  on  the  table  for  your  perusal. 

The  publication  of  the  revised  edition  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  cannot  but  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  the  members  of  this  Society.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  valuable  services  of  Professor  Redwood,  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  Mr. 
W-arrington,  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  have  been  duly  acknowledged  by  die  Council.  The 
complete  overthrow  of  the  former  edition,  and  the  unanimous  acceptance  and  approval 
of  this,  its  successor,  fully  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  practical  talent  in  the  compi- 
lation of  so  important  a  work.  Now  that  the  British  Pbarmacopceia  of  1867  is  fairly 
before  us,  it  wiU  be  our  first  duty  to  become  acquainted  with  its  details,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  adopt  the  '*  well-attested  "  formulss  it  so  authoritatively  contains. 

The  Committee  cannot  conclude  their  report  without  again  reminding  you  of  the  de- 
sirability of  sustained  and  continued  exertion  in  the  promotion  of  the  cause  we  have  at 
heart  Though  no  fear  is  entertained  of  a  want  of  zeal  in  the  welfare  of  the  Association, 
yet  it  is  only  by  the  practical  and  individual  assistance  of  those  who  have  joined  oar 
ranks  that  a  good  result  can  be  achieved.  This,  however,  will  be  sufficiently  apparent 
without  further  comment. 

Whilst  our  financial  position  is  satisfactory,  the  contents  of  our  Minute-book  afford  us 
the  highest  encouragement  to  persevere  with  the  work  before  us,  in  view  of  the  good 
which  cannot  fail  to  result  from  every  laudable  effort  in  the  direction  of  individual  pro- 
gress and  improvement 

With  these  remarks,  the  Officers  and  Committee  beg  leave  to  announce  their  retire- 
ment, and  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  kind  attention,  patronage,  and  support  you 
have  accorded  to  them  during  their  term  of  management 

J.  Llotd,  Chairman, 
G.  R.  Slbqgs,  Hon.  See, 
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An  Inihoduction  to  Chemkul  Philosopht,  Aocx>Bi>iiro  to  thb  Modbrn  Thboribb. 
By  Dr.  Adolphb  C.  Wurtz,  F.B.S.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Willux 
Cbookes,  F.B.S. 

The  introduction  of  the  modem  system  of  chemical  notation  into  the  forthcoming 
edition  of  the  *  British  Pharmacopoeia'  will,  no  doubt,  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  new 
school  of  chemical  philosophy.  Henceforth,  both  medical  and  pharmaceutical  students 
will  be  expected  to  possess  a  better  knowledge  of  the  newl views  and  new  formula  than 
has  hitherto  been  demanded  of  them.  Among  those,  also,  who  have  completed  their 
education,  and  are  habituated  to  the  old  formuUa  and  equivalents,  there  are  many  who 
will  probably  now  desire  to  attain  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  new  system. 

*  Vide  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  March,  1S67« 
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Hitherto,  a  large  propartion  of  our  nedera  may  have  remained  contented  with  the 
practical  application  of  chemistrj  to  the  reqairemente  of  their  art,  without  caring  to 
pnme  the  long  and  nhetmse'diacaasionfl  which  the  deTelopment  of  modern  theory  bafl 
entailed.  But,  now  that  the  new  fljstem  has  acquired  such  form  and  strength  that  it 
displaces  the  old  in  onr  text-hooks,  and  stands  side  hj  side  with  it  in  onr  PhanuacopcDia, 
it  behoTee  e^eiy  one  interested  in  chemical  science  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  this  school,  and  to  contrast  its  merits  with  those  of 
the  old. 

From  all  those  who  majr  thus  be  led  to  desire  a  summary  of  the  reasoning  on  which 
the  new  philoeophy  is  based,  the  little  book  before  us  will  receiye  a  most  cordial  weU 
eome.  I(s  appearance  in  an  English  garb  is  yerj  opportune,  and  we  ought  to  thaak 
Mr.  Cnx^es  for  so  excellent  a  translation.  In  a  small  space,  it  gives  all  the  reader  can 
wish  for.  We  have  hot  only  a  most  lucid  exposition  of  the  latest  yiews  in  chemical 
philoeophy,  but  also  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  yarying  opinions  which  chemists 
haye  held  regarding  eouiyalents  and  atoms,  from  the  early  turns  of  Wenzel  and  Richter 
to  the  present  day.  This  historical  feature  is  of  great  yalue.  Not  only  does  it  bring 
the  reader  gradually  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  but  it  enables  the  author,  on  his  way, 
to  point  oot  the  truths  and  errois  inyolved  in  the  older  systenasi.  Horsoyer,  in  the 
hands  of  so  skilful  an  adyocate  as  M.  Wurtz,  this  method  of  trsatfflent  furnishes  most 
powerful  arguments  in  favour  of  the  newest  yiews.  The  siurfbrity  between  the  most 
recent  table  of  atomic  weights  and  that  put  forth  by  Berselius  so  far  back  as  1815, 
is  clearly  shown  ;  and  it  may  ease  the  minds  of  some  conseryatiye  readers  to  find  that  many 
ol  the  new  formula,  such  as  H,0  for  water,  and  CaCL  for  chloride  of  calcium,  are  iden- 
tical with  those  which  the  g;reat  father  of  analytical  coemistry  adopted  fifty  years  ago. 

Dr.  Wnrtx  has  divided  his  work  into  three  parts;  the  first  treats  of  equivalents,  atomic 
weights,  and  molecular  weights ;  the  second,  of  the  theory  of  types  and  atomicity ;  and 
the  third  deals  with  the  connection  between  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry.  The 
masterly  manner  in  which  the  author  assigns  to  every  fact  its  proper  place  and  value, 
and  the  conscientiousness  with  which  he  deals  with  every  apparent  objection,  must 
exdte  the  admiration  of  all  his  readers.  Dr.  Wurtz  has  acquired  a  European  reputa- 
tion by  the  brillian^  of  his  discoverief;  he  has  won  another  equally  as  great,  by  his 
skill  as  a  teacher.  His  book  is  destined  yet  to  bring  many  adherents  to  the  new  philo- 
fopbr.  We  know  of  no  work  embodying  so  perfectly  the  ideas  of  the  modem  school. 
To  all  those  who  have  not  studied  it  in  French,  we  strongly  recommend  this  translation. 
Hie  painstaking  accuracy  with  which  every  fact  and  argument  is  rendered,  and  the 
skin  with  which  the  dear  and  logical  stjrle — so  characteristic  of  the  French — has  been 
rendered  into  English,  pnnves  that  Dr.  Wurtz  could  have  found  no  more  able  translator 
than  Mr.  Grookes. 
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PsKPAiuTio^  AifD  CoMPOiTifM  OF  THB  BuTisH  Pharmaoopcbea.  Entered  at  stationers* 
Hall,  1867.'   Birmingham :  Sonthall,  Son,  and  Dymond. 

CLoaCAii  Lbctures  (iSusthited  by  Ck>loured  Photographs  from  Life)  on  the  Diseases 
of  Um  SUn.  Being  a  Cheaper  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  the  Author's  *  Coloured  Pho- 
tographs of  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin.'  By  Balmanno  Squibe,  M.B.,  F.L.S.,  etc. 
London :  John  Churehhill  and  Sons,  New  Burlin^n  Street.    1867.    Nos.  1  and  2. 

0«  TBB  TuATKevT  OF  CoNsrxpTioy.  With  Notices  of  Successful  and  Unsuccessful 
OsaesL  By  Chabuu  Thomason  Thompsox,  M.D.,  etc.  Second  Edition.  London : 
Bohert  Hardwicke,  192,  Piccadilly.    1867. 

tmomicroBT  Addrus  at  the  Pubuo  Ofexino  of  thb  Msdical  Session  1866-67 
or  THE  Univkksiti  of  Glasgow.  By  W.  T.  Gairdneb,  M.D.,  etc.  Glasgow : 
James  ICaclehoee,  8t  Vincent  Street.    1866. 

Tbe  Mixtubb  Book  ;  or.  Mixtures  Pharmacopceial,  Hospital,  and  Magistral ;  their 
Fkeparation,  Formula,  Doses,  Leading  Uses,  and  Synonyms,  including  Quack  Medi- 
cines.   By  AnitoLD  J.  Coolet.    London :  Bobert  Hardwicke,  192,  Piccadilly,    1867. 


4d  NOTICB8   TO   CORRESP019DBMT8. 

Prtparinff  for  Pvbiioation, 

IivTRODUonoN  TO  Pharmaoxutical  Ch£mi8trt.    Bj  Dr.  Attfoeld.     London:  Van 

Voorst,  Paternoster  Bow. 

This  will  be  essentially  a  handbook  of  practical  chemistry,  intended  as  a  laboratonr 
gnide  and  aid  to  the  study  of  pharmacentical  chemistry,  for  medical  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal students. 

Chemical  Notes  to  the  British  Phabmaoopoiia  of  1867.  By  Chahlbs  Hbkkt  Wood. 

London :  John  Churchill  and  Sons,  New  Burlington  Street. 

This  work  is  intended  to  supply  the  student  with  a  concise  e3q)laBati<m  of  tht 
chemistry  of  the  Pharmacoposta,  the  chemical  decompositions,  etc,  being  explained 
according  to  the  new  and  old  notation. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Persons  having  seceded  from  the  Society  may  be  restored  to  their  former  stntiis  en 
payment  of  arrears  of  subscription  and  the  registration  fee  of  the  current  year. 

Those  who  wore  Associates  before  the  1st  of  July,  1842,  are  privileged  (as  Fonndsn 
of  the  Society)  to  become  Members  without  examination. 

'*  Agathos" — (1)  Sufficient  notice  will  be  giyen  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  referred  ta 
(2)  Saecharated  Solution  of  Lime.    See  Vol.  L  (2nd  series)  page  183. 

C,  N. — (1)  Certainly  not.  (2)  Tinct.  PareirtB  Comp.  consists  of  Tincture  of  Parein 
and  Colchirum  Wine  in  equal  proportions, 

•*  Minor"  (Tamworth).— Yes ;  Miller's  *  Elements  of  Chemistiy.' 

^lota" — By  the  application  of  caustic  alkali. 

<*  F,  L.  5." — Write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Linnean  Society,  Burlington  Honse. 

Our  correspondent  states,  for  the  information  of  J.  W.  C.,  that  the  bladr  oom« 
position  for  filling  in  letters  cut  in  white  marble  is  composed  of  black  sealing-wax  and 
spirit  of  wine. 

"  Rhodes." — LinitMntum  Potassii  lodidi  cum  Scqyone  is  intended  to  be  in  the  state 
of  a  soft  jelly. 

B.  N.  (fork). — We  are  unable  to  give  the  information. 

J.  J.  0.  (Yarmouth). — We  are  not  aware  that  a  new  edition  of  the  work  is  eonteoi- 
plated. 

^  An  Inquirer  **  (LiTerpool). — ^The  label  in  anestion  is  not  liable  to  stamp  duty. 

^  A  London  Apprentice.** — Tn  making  the  solution  <tf  ammonio-citrate  of  bismntfa  an 
excess  of  ammonia  is  necessary. 

"  Resident  Dispenser." — No. 

"  M,  D." — Suruptts  GlycyrrhiziB. — ^Liquorice  root,  Jiv ;  boiling  water,  Jxvi :  digest, 
and  strain ;  maxe  a  syrup  with  sugar. 

A  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Soci^t^  de  Prevoyance  of  Pharmaceutists  of  the 
Department  of  the  Seine,  in  the  hope  of  establishiog  a  general  Congress,  to  be  held  at 
the  Conservatoire  Lnp6rial  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Paris,  on  July  4,  5,  and  6.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  consider  that  a  few  selected  delegates,  as  proposed  by 
the  International  Congress  (August)  will  not  represent  the  general  interests  of  Phar- 
macy, and  therefore  they  specially  urge  the  attendance  of  aU  those  interested  in  the 
subject.  Discussion  will  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  Practice  of  Pharmacy.  Many 
English  Pharmaceutists  will  probably  be  in  Paris  at  this  date  to  witness  the  distribution 
of  the  Exhibition  prizes  by  the  Emperor,  and  such  visitors  are  specially  invited. 

"  Caution." — The  Medicine  Stamp  and  Licence  Acts. — These  acts  are  rather  obscure, 
but  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal  points  will  be  found  in  Vol.  XIV.  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal,  page  146.  See  also  Vol.  VII.  (2nd  series)  page  297,  on  the  same 
subject 

J.  S. — We  are  unable  to  comply  with  the  request. 

/.  F.  (Castle  Donington). — The  British  PharmacopoBia  may  be  obtained  through  any 
bookseller,  price  Qs. 

Student  (Brighton).— Bentley's  '  Manual  of  Botany,'  price  12«.  6d^  Churchill  and 
Sons,  New  Burlinp^ton  Street. 

C  C,  B.  (Birmmgham). — Liquid  Cochineal,    Vol.  X.  page  260. 
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THE  INTERESTS  INVOLVED  IN  PHARMACEUTICAL 

LEGISLATION. 

The  publicity  that  has  been  given  to  the  teriDS  on  which  the  diiferenceB 
hitherto  existing  between  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  chemists 
and  druggists  ncit  connected  with  the  Society,  in  reference  to  pharmnceutical 
legislation,  are  proposed  to  be  adjusted,  has  led  to  a  sreat  deal  of  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject.  Although  generally  the  proposed  arrangement  appears  to 
beaooepted  with  satisfaction  by  both  parties,  there  are  one  or  two  points  with 
reference  to  which  differences  of  opinion  exist.  All  are  agreed,  and  it  is  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that,  in  the  event  of  such  a  measure  as  is  sought  for  being 
obtained,  tbow  in  busineaB  at  the  time  of  its  being  passed,  who  shall  be  registered 
as  chemists  and  druggists  under  its  provisions,  uiall  be  eligible  for  election  as 
members  of  the  Pharmacentical  Society,  and  may  be  elected,  if  they  desire  it, 
aooorrling  to  the  bye-laws,  but  without  examination.  This  concession  to  the 
ontstders  has  been  made  partly  on  the  ground  of  their  having  some  claim  to  a 
participation  in  the  increased  executive  powers  proposed  to  l^  entrusted  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  as  these  powers  would,  to  some  extent,  affect  the  whole 
trade.  It  is  moreover  consistent  with  the  original  design  of  the  Society  which 
was  intended  to  represent,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  comprise,  all  the  members 
of  the  trade.  Whatoverxloubts  may  have  existed  on  this  point  have  been  dis- 
sipatt^  by  the  liberal  policy  which  has  prevailed  among  the  leading  members  of 
the  Socit^ty,  and  opposition  from  without  to  the  measures  recently  proposed  has 
been  completely  disarmed  by  the  fulness  and  frankness  of  the  concessions  made. 

The  arrangement  has  been  one  of  mutual  concession.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
is  proposed  that  the  powers  already  possessed  by  the  P)iarmaceutical  Society 
ahonH  be  extended  in  snch  a  way  as  ^^reatly  to  increase  the  influence  and 
importanoe  of  the  Society,— all  future  dispensers  of  medicines  and  dealers  in 
dangfToos  drugs  being  required  to  obtain  from  this  source  a  certificate  of 

2nali6cation  for  carrying  on  the  business.  On  the  other  hand,  all  existing 
bemi&ts  and  druggists  (not  pharmaceutists),  being  registered  as  such,  will  be 
eligible  for  election  as  members  of  the  Society  by  wMch  the  law  imposing  a 
test  of  qualification  is  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

This  arrangement  appears  to  be  an  equitable  adjustment  of  advantages 
expected  to  result  from  the  proposed  legislation.  Of  the  two  great  sections  of 
the  existing  membera  of  the  trade,  the  one,  consisting  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  will  gain  power  and  influence;  while  the  other,  the  *^ outsiders,'*  will 
he  allowed  t^  participate,  if  they  think  proper,  in  any  benefit  or  advantage  to 
he  derived  from  membership  in  the  Society. 
If  it  should  be  asked,  What  are  the  *^  outsiders  "  to  give  for  their  admission 
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to  mtfrnbenhip?  it  may  be  answered  that  they  concede  the  power  of  opposing 
and  effectually  obstnictinfr  legislation.  If  it  be  ad^ed  again,  Is  it  right  that 
men  who  have  hitherto  done  nothing  towards  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
Society  should  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  membership  on  easier  terms  than 
those  who  enter  by  the  legitimate  means  of  examination  ?  it  may  be  said  that 
in  doing  so  diey  take  a  lower  position,  both  politically  and  with  reference  to 
scientific  status.  They  will  be  members  of  the  Society,  but  not  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,  the  latter  being  the  title  which  implies  qualification,  and  for  which 
the  money  consideration  in  the  shape  of  fees  is  given. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  effect  of  now  admitting  any  considerable 
number  of  men  to  membership  without  examination  would  be  to  lower  the 
value  of  the  title  of  member  of  the  Society  in  public  estimation ;  but  if  the  ad- 
mission of  such  members  be  confined  to  chemists  and  druggists  registered  on 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  result  alluded  to  would  continue  only  for  a  few 
yean,  and  would  cease  as  the  men  first  registered  died  out.  The  attainment  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  bringing  all  future  chemists  and  druggists  under  such 
regulations  as  would  necessarily  tend  to  raise  and  improve  their  position,  would 
be  worth  a  small  tem})Orary  sacrifice  affecting  the  value  of  a  title,  and  especially 
as  the  title  thus  affected  is  not  that  which  rightly  indicates  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional qualification,  but  merely  implies  association  with  men  of  kindred  pur- 
suite  for  the  objects  of  mutual  assistance,  and  the  general  advancement  of 
scientific  and  trade  interests. 

The  higher  and  parliamentary  title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  would  be  left 
to  those  who  possessed  it  unimpaired,  nay,  even  increased  in  value,  by  any 
depreciation  that  might  be  effected  in  the  lees  formally  recognized  and  accre- 
dited designation  of  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

In  whatever  is  done,  however,  it  is  important  that  not  only  the  interests  of 
individuals  having  a  vested  interest  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  or  of  associa- 
tions of  such  individuals,  but  also  and  especially  the  interests  of  pharmacy  as 
affecting  the  public  at  large,  should  be  studied,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  advanced. 
One  of  the  prime  objects  in  the  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
was  the  advancement  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  and  the  promotion  of  a  uni- 
form system  of  education  of  those  who  should  practise  the  same.  Anything 
that  should  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the  Society,  with  regard  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  formed,  or  that  should  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion among  practitioners  of  pharmacy  generally,  however  much  it  might  advance 
individual  or  class  interests,  would  be  detrimental  to  the  good  of  the  public,  and 
could  not  be  rightly  made  subject  for  legislative  enactment. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  in  March  last  a  memorial  from  the  Chemists  and 
Druggists  of  Bath  and  Bristol,  praying  for  a  reduction  of  the  methyUted 
spirit  licence,  was  presented  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to. the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Revenue.  Oar  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn,  that  a  Bill,  introduced 
by  Government,  is  now  under  oonsideKation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  contain- 
ing the  following  clause : — 

*'*'  After  the  Jirst  day  of  October  in  ike  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty -seven^  the  annual  duty  payable  upon  a  licence  to  be  taken  out 
by  a  retailer  of  methylated  spirit,  under  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Act 
passed  in  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty- fif&li  years  of  Her  Majesty's  rdgn, 
chapter  ninety -one,  shall  be  the  sum  of  tai  shillingsy 
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THE  BRITISH   AND  LONDON  PHABMACOPCEIAS  COMPARED. 

FOR  THE  USE  OP   PRESCRIiJERS. 

An  the  importaot  jprepiirationB  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  are  now  con- 
tained in  the  British  Pharmacopceia,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  compo- 
aitioD  and  strength  of  the  medioiues  remain  unaltered.  In  a  few  instances, 
however,  it  has  been  foand  necessary  to  make  some  alterations,  so  as  to  establish 
unifomity,  and  to  make  the  same  medicines  applicable  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  as  contemplated  by  the  Legislature  in  providing  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  British  Fharmaoopoeia. 

The  following  are  the  only  material  changes  requiring  the  special  attention  of 
physicians  who  have  been  accustomed  to  prescribe,  fi'om  the  London  Pharma- 
copoBia : — 

AcsTUM  Gaijitharidis.    Bather  stronger  than  the  L.P.,  but  not  so  powerful 

as  the  £din.  and  Dabl.  preparations. 
AcEDUM    Phosphori-    *)  Stronger  than  the  L.  P.,  in  the  proportion  of  10  to 

CUM  DU-UTUM.  j       87. 

DxcocTUM  Alobs  Cox-  >  Rather  stronger  of  aloes  than  L.  P.,  but  not  so 
TOSlTtTX.  y     strong  as  in  1864.     It  now  contains  4  grains  of 

extract  of  aloes  in  a  fluid  ounce. 
EmULSTBUM  Bblla-    ")  Made  with  an  alcoholic  extract  of  belladonna.    Ad- 

DONiriE.  )     heres  to  the  skin  without  an  adhesive  margin. 

LiQVOB  Arsbitici  Ht-  1  This  is  nearly  three  times  the  strength  of  Liq.  Av' 
BROCHU>Rici78.        3     Menici  ChUmdi^  Lond,^  being  now  made  to  corre- 
spond in  strength  with  Liquor  ArsenicalU,     It 
contains  \  grain  of  arseuious  acid  in  f  5!. 
Liquor  Morphia  Acr-^ 
TAT10,    and    Liquor  i  Half  the  strength  of  L.  P.    They  contain  \  grain  of 
MoRPHiJB      Hydro-  |     morphia  salt  in  f  5j. 

CHI^ORATIS.  J 

PuLvis  Artimorialis.     More  active  and  more  definite  in  composition  than 

the  P,  Antimonii  Compotsitus^  Lond,  It  now  con- 
sists of  1  part  oxide  of  antimony  and  2  parts 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Pin<Ti8  CiKRAXOHi  1  Long  pepper  omitted,  making  the  composition  similar 
CoMPOSiTUS.  )     'to  Pulv,  Aromaticusy  JSdin. 

PvLTis  Crbtje  Aroma-  ^  The  dry  ingredients  of  ConftcUo  Aromatica^  Land. 

T1CT78.  y 

Sfiritus    Ammokijb     5  Stronger  in  spirit,  and  about  one- half  stronger  in 

Arovaticus.  y     anunonia,  than  L.  P. 

Spiritus  Jumipbri,       1 

^        MsimiJE   Pi-  I  ^^"fi^  »nd  naore  definite  in  strength  than  the  L.  P. 
"  PBBIT2      "  •     Fjreparations.    They  all  contain  1  volume  of  essen- 

„        Mtristicj 
„        rosmarini. 


tial  oil  in  50  volumes  of  the  spirit. 


TiircTfniA  AconiTi.      .     One-third  the  strength  of  L.  P. 
TurcTURA  Bblla'dorn^.  About  half  the  strength  of  L.  P. 
YiRUK  Ofii  ....    Rather  weaker  than  L.P.    It  contains  1  oz.  extract 

of  opium  in  a  pint. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

or 

THE   PHARMACEUTICAL   SOCIETY. 


AT  A  MKETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  Jvl^  Brd,  1867, 

PrMent— MeMn.  Abimham,  Bird,  Bottle,  Bradj,  Carteighe^  Deane,  Htaelden,  Hilb, 
Monon,  Sandfoid,  Savage,  Squire,  and  Waugh, 

The  following  Fhannaoentical  Chemisti  were  elected 

Ban,  Alfred   Looghboroiigh. 

Gii^oor,  William Edinburgh. 

Hairiaon,  George  Sheffield. 

Isherwood,  Jtoies London. 

Lear,  William  Morrell Bath. 

Stickland,  William  Henrj  South  Kensington. 

Watts,  Charles  Cracknell Brighton. 

BesoWed, — That  a  Curator  for  the  Museum  be  appointed,  whose  duties  should  be 
cxclnsiTely  devoted  to  that  department.  (Vide  Notice,  page  2  of  the  Wr^per.) 

The  following  re-appointments  were  made  for  the  ensuing  ;^ear  :— 
Thbophilds  Rbdwoou.  Ph.D ,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Phamuu^. 

BoBBBT  Bbntlet,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica. 

John  Attfield,  Ph.D^  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  and  Director 

of  the  Laboratories. 
William  Auoubtdb  Teldbn,  F.C.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Practical  Chemistry. 


BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

Twenty  pounds  was  granted  from  the  Fund  to  the  wife  and  family  of  a  member  in 
Scotland  ;  and  Five  guineaa  to  assist  a  widow  in  procuring  votes  for  the  election  of  her 
son,  last  application,  in  the  British  Orphan  Asylum  at  Slough. 


BOABD  OF  EXAMINERS,  Jvly  17M,  1867. 

Present — Messrs.  Bird,  Carteighe^  Cracknell,  Darby,  Davenport,  Deane,  Gale,  Gaiie;, 
Haselden,  Southall,  and  Squire. 

Twenty-six  candidates  presented  themselves  for  the  Minor  and  Major  Ezaminatioiis  ; 
the  following  passed  and  were  duly  registered : — 

MAJOB  (as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists). 

*Battle,  John  Scoley Lincoln. 

Bntterworth,  John    London. 

*Churchill,  Walter  John   Birmingham. 

V  ^Gittoes,  Samuel  James West  Bromwich. 

*Hall,  Alfred  Richard    London. 

Harwood,  Henry  Thomas    YeoviL 

Kitchin,  Archibald  Whitehaven. 

Knight,  John London. 

*Perress,  John  Clements    Southampton. 

^Postans,  Arthur  William Bury  St.  -Edmonds. 

*Shaw,  Henry  Woolhouse Oakham. 

Walker,  WslterTracey    Maidstone. 

*  Flused  in  honours. 
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MlirOB  (registered  as  Amtants). 

Brooks,  Thomas    Spalding. 

Oracknell,  John  Charles DtftfonL 

BaTies,  Thomas  Morris    Ruabon. 

Holmes,  Walter  Marton Bamsgate. 

Latter,  Leonard   Westerham. 

Bichardson,  Richard  Thomas Conwar. 

Silvester,  Henry  Thomas    Kont8U)rd. 

Sims,  Charles  Redman  Hindostan Warminster. 

Smith,  Mark Nottingham. 

Tonng,  Bichard   Wellington. 

BXOI8TJBBED    AFPB1ENTI01DS   AND    8TUBBNT8. 

Namb.  Bbbidino  wrra  Addrms. 

Blajnej,  Bobert  Bojer   Mr.  Mills  Chester. 

Bnnrell,  Samuel  James    Mr.  Smart Thetfoid. 

Hart,  Thomas Mr.  Hebb Manchester. 

Parker,  John  Samuel  Messrs.  Stnrton    Peterborough. 

Somen,  Hubert  Walter  Mr.  Shepherd  ..Ouildford. 

Woods,  Richard  BCr.  Mason    Cirencester. 


OBIGINAL  AND  EXTBAOTED  ABTICLE8. 


A  CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  EXAMINATIOX  OF  THE 
BOOT  OF  THE  HEMLOCK— CON lUM  MACULATUM. 

BT  JOHN  HABLBT,   M.D.  LOND.,   F.L.S., 
▲88I8TAHT  PHTSIOIAH  TO   KIKO's  OOLLBeS  H08PITAX,  BTO. 

An  that  18  known  of  the  root  of  the  hemlock  is  contained  in  the  following  :-^ 
(a)  TheofraatoB*  fiaya  that  in  the  case  of  other  roota  the  juice  is  weaker  than 

the  frait,  but  that  of  k»v€iov  ib  stronger,  and  rids  a  man  of  life  easily  and 

quickly  when  given  as  a  potion  in  a  very  small  quantity. 

Jb)  **  Two  priests  ate  hemlock  roots  by  mistake ;  Uiey  became  raving  mod, 
i  mistaking  themselves  for  geese  plunged  into  tiie  water.    For  three  years 
they  suffered  with  partial  palsy  and  violent  pain.'^f 

(c)  A  vinedresser  and  his  wife  ate  hemlock  roots  by  mistake  for  parsneps, 
snd  went  to  bed.  They  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night  quite  mad,  and  took 
to  running  about  the  house  in  the  dark,  bruising  themselves  severely  against  the 
valla.    Thev  recovered  under  suitable  treatmeut.^ 

(d)  Storck  makes  the  following  extraordinary  statement : — *'  The  fresh  root, 
when  it  is  cut  in  pieces,  emits  a  milk  which  is  acrid  and  bitter  to  the  taste.  On 
rubbing  a  drop  or  two  of  it  on  the  end  of  the  tongue,  it  presently  became  stiff, 
swollen,  and  very  painful,  and  soon  afterwards  I  lost  the  power  of  speaking.'^ 
Again,  '*  If  the  powder  of  the  root  of  hemlock  be  made  into  pills  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  a  medicine  is  produced  of  great  efficacy, 
bat  which  requires  great  circuiuspection  in  th^  use  of  it.*^§ 

(e)  Gmelin  quotes  an  instance  in  which  4  ounces  of  the  juice  of  the  root 
were  taken  without  injury.  But  the  phunt  which  furnished  it  does  not  appear 
\o  have  been  properly  identifled.| 

•  Hirt.  Plant.  lY.  viii.  p.  208,  ed.  Schneider. 

t  Kircber,  Wimher,  '  Wirkang  der  Anmeimlttel  nnd  €Ufte,'  lor.  ii.  179.  Perdra,  Mat. 
Had,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  SOI. 

t  Petri  A.  Biatthioli '  Commontarii  in  sex  lihrot  DioBcoridis,'  p.  736,  ed.  Venetiis,  1&82. 
Gmelin's  '  Pflanzengifte,'  p.  004.  (Tfila,  ToxiooL  G^n.,  ii.  p.  48(5,  4me  6dit.  ChristiMn, 
Trans.  Boy.  6oc.  B&i.,  toL  ziii.  p.  8U6. 

S  A.  8tdrck,*l!:nay  on  the  Medicinal  Uae  of  Hemlock,' pp.  8, 12.  ||  Op.  dt.  leo.  606. 
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(/)  On  tbe  22nd  ApriL,  Orfila  gB,ye  1^  oance  of  the  fresh  root  to  a  small  dog. 
No  effect  followed.  The  next  day  he  introdaoed  into  the  stomach  of  another 
dog  1  ounce  of  the  same  sample  of  the  r(K>t,  braised,  together  with  about  8 
ounces  of  the  fresh  juice  of  the  root.     No  effect  followed.* 

(g)  Dr.  Chrifttisrm  *^  found  that  4^  ounces  of  the  juice,  the  produce  of  12  ouncei 
of  the  roots  collected  in  November,  bad  no  effect  on  a  dog ;  and  that  4  ounces 
obtained  from  10  ounces  of  tbe  roots  in  tbe  middle  of  June,  when  tbe  plant  was 
coming  into  flower,  merely  caused  diarrhoea  and  languor.  The  alcoholic  extract 
of  the  juice  obtained  from  6  ounces  of  the  roots,  on  the  last  day  of  May,  killed 
a  rabbit  in  37  minutes,  when  introduced  in  a  state  of  emulsion  between  the 
skin  and  muscles  of  the  back,  and  the  effects  were  analogous  to  those  obtained 
with  the  extract  of  the  leaves. '*t 

With  statements  so  conflicting  as  these,  it  seemed  desirable  that  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  root  should  be  made  at  the  season  when  it  is  in  full  vigour, 
and  about  to  put  forth  its  leaves. 

In  procuring  for  me  a  Quantity  of  fine  roots,  and  in  providing  me  with  a 
**  succus ''  and  an  **  extract  '  derived  therefrom,  Mr.  Hemingway  of  Fortinan 
Street  has  given  me  every  inducement  to  make  such  an  investigation,  and  my 
obligations  are  due  to  him  for  affording  me  these  and  other  facilities  in  the  exe- 
cution of  my  task. 

The  r(Ot8  were  removed  from  the  ground  on  the  9th  of  January  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  during  a  short  intermission  of  severe  frost.  They  were  large  and 
well  developed,  many  being  more  than  two  feet  long,  and,  near  the  crown, 
an  inch  in  diameter.  They  were  all  carefully  examined  and  identified,  and  I 
have  at  this  present  time  some  fine  plants  of  hemlock  growing  from  a  few  of 
the  roots,  of  the  identity  of  which  1  was  doubtful.  With  many,  the  young  yel- 
lowish-green leaves  were  beginning  to  shoot  from  tbe  crown,  and  here  and 
there  one  could  be  found  an  inch  long.  Theie  hemlock  roots  had  the  same 
sweet  taste  and  pleasant  flavour  as  the  roots  of  the  carrot,  and,  side  by  side, 
there  was  in  this  respect  litUe  to  distinguish  them.  The  hemlock  roots  weve 
equally  sweet,  but  the  carrot  roots  had  a  strong er  flavour.  After  chewing  the  hern* 
lock  root  for  a  few  seconds,  a  numbing  sensation  like  that  produced  by  pyreth- 
rum,  but  milder,  declared  the  difference.  When  bruised  and  in  bulk,  tbe  bemlook 
root,  moreover,  had  a  rankish  odour,  approaching  to  that  of  the  reoent  leaves. 

The  roots  were  well  washed  and  set  aside  to  drain,  at  a  temperature  of  about 
88°  Fahr.,  and  thirty- six  hours  after  they  were  removed  from  the  ground, 
and  reduced  to  a  coarse  pulp  by  twice  passing  them  between  finely  grooved 
iron  rollers.  The  pulp  was  then  placed  in  a  number  of  horsehair  bags,  and  sub* 
jected  to  a  pressure  of  110  tons,  by  means  of  a  powerful  hydraulic  press.  9| 
pounds  of  toe  crushed  root  yielded  5^  pounds  of  juice,  or  about  66  per  ceotl 
The  process  was  conducted  at  Mr.  Buckle's  establiiihiuent,  77,  Gray^  Inn  Boad, 
and  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  that  gentleman  fur  his  kind  help  and  heartj 
co-operation  on  this  occasioti.  One  portion  of  the  juice  was  immediately  con- 
verted, by  the  addition  of  one  part  of  rectified  spirit  to  eveir  three  parts  of  the 
juice,  into  a  preparation  corresponding  to  the  succus  conii  of  the  British  Phar- 
macoposia — a  ^^suoeus  conii  radiois."  A  small  portion  of  the  crude  juioe  was 
preserved  for  separate  examination ;  the  rest  was  at  once  carefully  evaporated 
down  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  at  a  temperature  below  100°  Fahr. 

TA«  Crude  Jidce, — The  following  are  the  characters  of  the  crude  juice : — A 
turbid  brownish- white  fluid,  of  sp.  grav.  1022'H,  having  a  decided  aoid  reactioa, 
a  carrot  odour,  and  sweet  carrot  taste,  leaving  a  slight  numbing  sensation  on  the 
tongue.  Heated  with  caustic  potiish  it  evolved  an  odour  of  conia,  but  not  bo 
strong  as  that  from  the  juice  of  the  leaves.     After  standing  at  a  temperature  of 

•  Orfila,  'Traits  de  I oxiook>e:ie/  4me  <dit  ii.  p.  4fiS. 
t  ChriatiaoA '  On  P(H8oim/  4ih  edit.  p.  86&. 
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Z7P  Fahr.  for  36  hours  the  juice  remained  opalescent.  On  boiline,  a  cloud 
of  albumen,  equal,  after  standing  24  hours,  to  4  of  the1)uIlL  of  the  nuid,  sepa- 
rated. The  supernatant  fluid  was  bright  and  of  a  faint  greenish- brown  tinge. 
It  gave  reactions  indicating  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  sugar;  of  c^To- 
rint ;  phosphoric  acid  in  abundance ;  sulphuric  acid^  a  mere  trace ;  soda  ;  lime ; 
ajid  magnesia,  fjj  of  the  crude  juice  "yielded  20  grains  of  extract ;  and  this 
quantity  of  extract  1*3  grain  of  ash.  The  ash  was  with  difficulty  fusible,  and' 
refused  to  run  into  a  compact  porcellaneous  mass,  like  that  denved  from  the 
juice  of  the  leaf.  It  dissolved  with  brisk  effervescence  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  solution  contained  abundance  of  potash ;  and  a  trace  of  iron,  derived 
no  doubt,  from  the  rollers  used  in  crushing  the  root.  No  trace  of  nitric  acid 
could  be  detected.* 

The  extract  was  prepared  from  the  crude  juice,  as  I  have  stated.  Fifty- five 
fluid  ounces  yielded  2|  ounces  avoir.  (1093  grains).  A  very  powerful  hemlock 
odour  was  evolved  during  the  whole  of  the  process.  The  extract  was  chiefly 
composed  of  sugar,  it  was  of  a  drab  colour,  possessed  a  faint  odour,  and  very 
sweet  saltish  taste,  otherwise  resembling  the  extract  of  the  leaf.  30  grains 
of  it  taken  internally  produced  no  eflTect,  but  the  sensation  of  numbness  before, 
mentioned  remained  upon  the  tongue  after  swallowing  it.  It  was  excessively 
tenacious,  and  could  be  drawn  out  into  long  threads. 

I.  January  26.  1867. — Liquified  250  grains  of  the  extract  with  a  little  water 
and  f  5j  of  solution  of  caustic  potash  (gr.  xxxvj  in  f^j),  a  strong  odour  of  conia 
and  ammonia  was  immediatelr  evolved.  The  mixture  was  transferred  to  a 
retort,  and  distilled  from  a  chloride  of  ealcium  bath  at  a  temperature  varying 
from  220^  to  250°  Fahr.  A  fluid  ounce  of  highly  alkaline  colourless  fluid  was 
obtained.  By  Geiger^s  process  0*3  of  a  grain  of  oily  matter,  smelling  strongly 
of  conia,  and  3|  grains  of  nearly  colourletis  sulphate  of  ammonia  were  obtained. 
Only  a  very  slight  darkening  occurred  during  the  process  of  evaporation  of  the 
neutralized  distillate,  but  a  very  powerful  acrid  odour  of  coma  was  evolved 
on  ujixing  the  residue  with  caustic  potash.  After  lying  by  in  a  corked  tube 
for  a  few  days,  the  conia  product  consolidated  into  stellate  groups  of  almost 
colourless  minute  crystals ;  and  when,  after  the  lapse  of  three  months,  it  was  dis- 
solved in  aether  the  solution  had  a  neutral  reaction  and  a  taste  free  from  the  biting 
acridity  of  conia.  In  fact  it  contained  but  a  faint  trace  of  con  la,  and  appeared 
to  be  principally  composed  of  one  of  the  three  substances  about  to  be  described. 

A  dark  brown  dry  mass,  evolving  an  intensely  acrid  odour  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  empyreumatrc  oil  of  tobacco,  remained  in  the  retort.  It  was  liquified 
with  1|  ounce  of  water,  and  washed  with  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  chloroform  and 
5  parts  of  oetherr  After  separation  and  distillation  of  thf*  sethereal  solution,  a 
little  clear  brown  fluid  remained,  and  on  allowing  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously 
a  partly  waxy  and  partly  crystalline  substance,  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  was  ob- 
tained. I  will  call  this  the  **  ethereal  extract;"  it  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
bodies — two  erystolline  neutral  principles,  and  a  resinous  substance.  As  I  find 
DO  mention  of  them  in  chemical  works,  I  will  briefly  describe  them  under  the 
names  of  ihisoconiDe,  rhizoconylene,  and  conamarine,  names  which  I  use 
merely  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  relationship 
of  these  bodies. 

*  f  S^i^  ^  the  erode  jaice,  heated  to  ISO^  Fahr.  to  precipitate  the  albumen,  and  filtered, 
were  mixed  with  kiux  gtrong^  sulphuric  acid,  and  set  by.  Five  months  afterwards  the  mix- 
ture was  unchanged,  and  f  ^  was  taken,  mixed  with  a  considerable  excess  of  caustic  potash, 
and  twice  washed  with  ether.  After  separatioa  of  the  ether  and  its  distillation,  there  remained 
less  than  half  a  gnin  of  soft  aolid  oily  matter.  It  had  a  sharp  minty  tobacco  ta^te,  and  a  strong 
alkafiiie  reactioii.  Stirred  with  a  little  dilute  solphmric  add  it  refused  to  dissolve,  bat  on 
pooriDg  off  the  acid  and  adding  an  excess  of  caustic  potash  to  it,  ao-  odour  of  conia,  as  strong 
as  thai  fjrom  a  solution  of  a  small  drop  of  pure  ooaia  u  four  drachma  of  water,  was  evolved. 
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Bhizoconine  is  readily  separated  from  the  '^  sethereal  extract  '*  by  means  of 
alcohol.  The  residue  obtaiued  by  e^aporatioD  of  the  alcoholic  solation  is  treated 
with  cBther,  which  dissolves  out  the  rhizooonine.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  al&ibol, 
sther,  and  chloroform ;  the  solutions  are  neutral  to  test  paper.  From  alcohol 
and  chloroform  rhizoconine  separates  partly  in  the* form  of  indistinct  squarish 
crystalline  masBes,  and  partly  as  a  soft  waxy  matter.  From  an  »thereal  solution 
it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  rich  yellowish-brown  radiating  trans))areut  prisms 
of  considerable  length,  but  of  soft  consistence.  However  obtained,  it  pos- 
sesses a  very  diffusive,  persistent,  and  slightly  pungent  odour,  strongly  re- 
sembling that  of  a  dirty  tobacco-pipe.  Compared  with  nicotylia,  the  odour  is 
heavier  and  somewhat  peculiar.  Its  taste  is  at  first  slightly  bitter  and  miuty, 
but  it  soon  becomes  subacrid  and  tobacco- like,  and  leavtw  a  slight  but  persistent 
numbing  sensation  upon  the  tongue.  Without  undergoing  .solution  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  it  imparts  to  water  and  to  the  dilute  mineral  acids  its  characteristic 
taste.  The  aqueous  solution  is  neutral,  and  gives  no  precipitate  with  either 
nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  mercury,  acetate  of  lead,  or  sulphate  of  copper. 
The  strong  mineral  acids  have  no  particular  effect  upon  it :  rubbed  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid  a  dark  brown  muddy  mixture  results.  It  fust«  at  160°  Fahr. 
ana  above  500°  gives  off  abundant  white  fumes  of  a  disagreeable  odour ;  it  then 
chars  and  bums,  leaving  no  ash.  Boiled  with  solution  of  caustic  potash,  no 
alkaline  vapours  arise. 

Khizoconylene, — This  is  a  cdlourless  crystalline  body,  obtained  from  the 
^^  lethereal  extract*^  by  means  of  alcohol,  which,  dissolving  out  the  rhizoconine 
and  conamarine,  leaves  the  rhizoconylene.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  nearly 
so  in  cold  alcohol,  but  at  175°  Falir.  the  latter  takes  up  about  ^.  It  dissolvoe 
readily  in  both  sBther  and  chloroform,  and  separates  from  the  former  in  long,  try, 
brilliant  prisms,  apparently  possessing  a  rectangular  base.  From  hot  alcohol  it 
is  deposited  in  hard  brilliant  stellse,  composed  of  short  but  very  sharply  acumi- 
nated prisms.  Its  solutions  are  neutral,  and  it  is  destitute  of  taste  and  odour. 
In  the  cold,  the  strongest  sulphuric  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  have  no 
action  upon  it.  When  boiled  with  solution  of  caustic  potash,  no  alkaline  fumes 
are  evolved.  The  crystals  melt  at  about  212^  Fahr.,  and  assume  a  brown  colour. 
Above  600°  Fahr.  the  fused  mass  is  wholly  dissipated  into  white  fumes  puBsessing 
a  faint,  somewhat  fatty  odour. 

Conamarine. — When  the  '^SBthereal  extract**  is  treated  with  nlcohol,  rhizo- 
conine and  conamarine  are  dissolved  away,  leaving  the  rhizoconylene.  The 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  former  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  two  bodies 
separated  b^  means  of  nther,  which  dissolves  away  the  rhizoconine.  Conama- 
rine is  an  intensely  ^bitter  brownish -green  resin,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
chloroform,  but  wholly  insoluble  in  selher.  When  heated  with  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  it  evdves  an  offensive  odour  like  that  of  the  urine  of  a  carnivo- 
rous animal. 

With  this  introduction,  I  must  leave  these  substances  to  some  one  better  qua- 
lified than  myself  to  determine  their  composition  and  relationship.  I  thought 
at  first  that  they  were  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  conia  at  a  high 
temperature  in  the  presence  of  caustic  potash  and  organic  matters ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing observations  upon  the  extract  of  the  root  induce  me  to  regard  them  now 
as  natural  constituents  of  the  plant,  related  more  closely  perhaps  to  the  oleo- 
resin  of  the  plant,  than  to  its  active  principle. 

II.  Having  liquified  a  portion  of  the  extract  of  the  root  (described  above),  I 
washed  it  •thoroughly  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  chloroform,  and  having  sepa- 
rated the  latter,  distUled  it  from  a  liot  water  bath.  A  small  quantity  Si  lii(ht 
yellowish-brown  oily  matter  of  neutral  reaction  was  obtained.  It  had  a  faint 
fatty  nou-characteristic  odour,  and  a  warm,  slightly  bitter,  rancid  taste. 
Heated  with  caustic  potash  it  evolved  no  odour  of  conia.    After  the  mixture 
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Ind  been  refcaiDed  at  a  temperature  of  212^  Fah.  for  some  minuteB,  it  was  shaken 
with  ether.  This  disaoWed  oat  a  little  brown  subcrystalline  matter  having  a 
faint  odoor  and  taste  of  rhizoconine. 

III.  April  10, 1807. — 250  grains  of  the  same  extract  of  the  root  were  liquified 
with  a  little  water,  and  f  3i?  of  solution  of  caustic  potash  (1  part  to  3  of  water). 
The  mixture  was  thorouffhly  washed  with  separate  portions  of  nther,  and  the 
latter  decanted.  After  SstUlation  of  the  ether  there  remained  1*8  graio  of 
light  browu  oily  matter,  which  after  standiDg-by  for  a  few  honrs  became  in 
great  part  solid,  from  the  formation  of  beautiful  dendritic  masses  of  crystals. 
It  had  a  mixed  odour  of  couia  and  tobacco,  and  an  acrid  cooling  minty  taste, 
becoming  very  bitter  and  tobacco- like.  It  contained  but  the  faintest  trace  of 
oonia,  and  was  composed,  like  the  ^*  sethereal  extract,"  from  the  retort  remainder, 
and  in  about  the  same  proportions,  of  rhizoconiue,  rhizoconylene,  and  cona- 
marine, — ^the  first  of  these  bodies  being,  in  both  cases,  the  most  abund:int,  and 
the  last  the  least  so.  After  separatiun  of  the  conia  and  conamariue,  the  re- 
mainder (about  1  grain)  was  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  15  minims  of  alcohol  and  5 
of  ether,  aud  injected  beneath  the  skin  of  a  cat.  It  produced  no  effect  whatever. 

IV.  As  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  conia  might  be  stored  up  in  the  root  in 
tome  insoluble  combination,  I  took  the  whole  of  the  roots  from  which  the  juice 
had  been  expressed,  weighing  now  4^  pounds,  and  pnlped  them  the  same  day 
with  30  ounces  of  hot  water  holding  4  ounces  of  caustic  potash  in  solution. 
The  whole  of  the  house  was  filled  with  a  very  powerful  and  disagreeable  mousy 
odour.  The  mixture  was  set  aside  for  24  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  17 
fluid  ounces  of  dark  blackish- brown  grumous  fluid  was  obtained  by  pressure. 
It  was  distilled  from  a  chloride  of  calcium  bath,  at  a  temperature  between  218^ 
and  220^  Fahr.,  and  14^  ounces  of  clear  colourless  fluid  were  obtained.  It  pre- 
sented a  slight  greasy  film,  was  strongly  alkaline,  and  had  all  the  other  physical 
and  chemical  chaiacters  of  a  mixed  solution  of  ammonia  and  conia.  By  Geiger^s 
procesB  15  grains  of  snlphate  of  ammonia  and  a  small  drop  of  nearly  pure  conia 
were  separated  from  this  distillate  after  neutralization  witn  sulphuric  acid. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  it  appears : — 1.  That  as  compared  with  the 
other  parte  of  the  plant,  the  root  contains  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  conia. 
2.  That  in  the  careful  preparation  of  an  extract  from  the  juice,  this  small  quan- 
tity of  conia  is  almost  wholly  lost.  3.  That  the  root  contains  in  addition  to  a 
bitter  resin,  two  neutral  bodies  which,  at  a  temperature  between  220''  and  250° 
Fahr.,  are  capable  of  volatilization  with  water  (see  Experiment  I.)-  4.  That  these 
latter  bodies  do  not  appear  to  possess  any  active  poisonous  properties. 

They  exist  in  all  other  parts  of  the  plant,  although  apparently  in  much  smaller 
quantities  than  in  the  root,  for  I  have  obtained  them  trom  the  retort  remainder 
^ler  the  distilUtion  of  oonia  both  from  the  leaves  and  the  fruit.  In  the  latter 
case  they  were  associated  with  con hy drib. 

Rhtzooonine  is  an  interesting  body,  inasmuch  as  it  resembles  nicotyliain  some' 
of  its  physical  characters.    The  slight  acridity  and  carrot  flavour  of  the  root  are 
undoubtedly  due  to  this  substance. 

I  come  now  to  the  prime  object  of  my  inquiries — ^the  medicinal  value  of  the 
root.  Within  an  hour  after  the  expression  of  the  juice  I  took  f  5ss  of  it  without 
result.  But  a  full  answer  to  this  inquiry  will  be  found  in  the  following  experi- 
ments with  the 

Succus  conii  radicU  prepared  as  above  described.  The  mixture  of  crude  juice 
and  spirit  deposited  some  dirt^  white  albumen.  The  filtered  product  was  quite 
dear,  and  of  a  delicate  yellowish-brown  tinge,  and  it  completely  retains  the  ori- 
ginal odour  and  taste  of  the  root  at  the  present  time. 

April  21st,  I  took  f  5i]  of  the  ''  succus  ;*'  on  the  26th,  f  5iv ;  May  2nd,  f  5vj, 
and  set  out  walking ;  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month  I  swallowed  f  3j  ^'^  ^^ 
^*  succus  ^  and  remained  perfectly  quiet,  watching  for  soqm  efiect.  None,  how- 
ever, followed  this  or  any  of  the  previous  doses. 
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I  BobeequeDtly  gave  a  patient,  a  young  man  aged  seventeen,  whoee  general 
health  was  good,  ^  of  the  succns ;  and  to  another,  a  man  of  middle  age, 
safiering  from  debility  of  the  sexual  organs,  f  ^iss.  No  efifecta  followed  in 
either  case. 

With  another  patient  I  continued  its  use  every  alternate  day,  in  doses  in- 
creased from  f  5j  to  f  5viii  for  some  weeks,  without  any  result. 

It  is  conclusive,  therefore,  that  in  medicinal  doses  the  root  is  quite  inert. 
And  it  appears  equally  'certain  from  the  experiments  of  Chrif tison  and  Orfila 
(/and  g)  that  it  is  not  poisonous,  even  when  taken  in  such  quantities  as  would 
supply  the  place  of  vegetables  in  an  ordinary  meal.  No  properly  authenticated 
case  of  poisoning  by  hemlock  root  has  been  recorded ;  and  the  time  has  arrived, 
I  think,  when,  in  reference  to  a  history  of  hemlock,  such  accounts  as  those 
given  by  Matthioli  and  Kircher  {h  and  c),  and  so  often  adduced  by  medical 
authors,  should  be  treated  as  mere  fables.  Such  cases  given,  even  with  an 
understood  ^*  valeant  quantum  valent^^^  do  much  more  harm  than  good.  In  the 
present  instance  they  have,  probablv  more  than  any  other  cause,  served  to  obscure 
and  thus  retard  that  clear  knowledge  of  the  pnysiological  action  of  hemlock 
which  I  believe  we  now  possess.  As  to  StorcVs  statement  (c/),  if  it  be  not 
the  effect  of  a  greatly  excited  imagination,  it  must  certainly  be  referred  to 
some  other  plant,  perhaps  aconite.  And  yet  such  a  statement,  applied  to  the 
root  of  that  plant,  would  still  be  an  exaggeration. 

78,  Upper  Berkeley  Street^  IF.,  May  80,  1867. 
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IIL 

From  the  facts  stated  in  my  last  communication,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the 
alkaloids  and  analogous  active  principles  share  with  a  large  number  of  sub- 
stances derived  from  the  mineral,  animal,  and  v^etable  kingdoms,  the  property 
of  sublimation.  Or  (to  be  more  exact)  the  alkaloids,  in  common  with  many 
other  b«)die6,  have  the  property  of  rising,  in  the  form  of  vapour  or  smoke,  from 
a  heated  surface,  and  h^ing  deposited,  as  a  visible  spot  or  crust,  on  a  cooler  but 
still  hot  surface,  separated  by  a  short  interval  from  the  first.  If  heated  in  a 
common  reduction  tube,  the  deposit  would  take  place  in  some  higher  part  of  the 
tube;  if  in  a  short  specimen -tube  closed  above  with  a  flat  disk  of  glass,  partly 
on  the  walls  of  the  tube,  partly  on  the  disk ;  if  in  the  manner  which  I  recom- 
mended in  my  first  paper,  as  an  improvement  on  Helwig^s  process,  chiefly  on 
the  disk  of  glass,  but  partly  on  the  microscopic  cell.  There  will  also  be  some 
escape  of  vapour  or  smoke ;  and  this  may  be  seen  and  smelt.  This,  however,  does 
not  nappen  in  operating  with  small  quantities,  and  at  a  suitable  temperature. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  process,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  we  may  ex- 
pect to  learn  from  it ;  and  having  done  so,  let  us  further  consider  what  appa- 
ratus we  require  in  order  tp  apply  it  safely  and  successfully,  and  what  pre- 
cautions we  mut^t  use  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  and  reliable  results. 

Now  I  must  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  test  of  sublimation  implies 
the  joint  use  of  the  microscope  and  of  certain  simple  chemical  appliances. 

For  this  special  purpose,  the  binocular  microscope  is  strongly  to  be  com- 
mended ;  and  the  power  which  will  be  found  amply  sufficient,  and  very  conve- 
nient in  use,  is  au  inch.  It  suffices  for  the  examination  of  the  crusts  and  of  the 
dry  results  of  the  action  of  reagents  upon  them ;  and  it  leaves  sufficient  space 
between  it  and  the  object  to  allow  of  the  use  of  liquid  tests,  so  as  to  note  their. 
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immediate  effect  upon  it.    It  will  very  rarely,  if  ever,  be  neoeaBarj  to  use  a 
higher  power. 

liie  chemical  appliances  are,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  of  the  simplest  kind. 
A  spirit-lamp,  a  few  crucible  covers  and  glass  cells,  some  disks  of  common 
window-glass,  a  few  drop- bottles  to  contain  solutions  of  definite  strength,  a  few 
watch -glasses,  and  (as  being  more  convenient  than  the  glass  rod)  a  pointed 
triangular  piece  of  window- glass  mounted  in  a  wooden  handle,  make  up  the  sum 
of  necessary  apparataa. 

The  white  surface  of  porcelain  being  visible  through  the  glass  disk,  as  through 
a  window,  the  behaviour  of  the  substance  under  examination  is  easy  to  observe. 
It  may  be  driven  off  without  undergoing  change  or  leaving  residue,  and  the 
disk  may  be  covered  with  crystals,  as  happens  with  arsenious  acid,  or  with  an 
amorphous  sublimate,  as  happens  with  calomel ;  it  may  coalesce,  throw  out  long, 
silky  crystals,  to  be  gradually  transferred  as  crystals  to  the  glass  disk,  as  is  the 
case  with  corrosive  sublimate;  and  it  may  melt,  with  or  without  previous 
change  of  colour,  retain  or  shift  its  place,  deposit  carbon  more  or  less  abun- 
dantly, and  yivld  a  sublimate  of  detached  crystals  (veratrine),  twigs  (solanioeX 
tufts  (meconine),  branchiog  patterns  (s  rychnine,  morphine,  cryptopia,  etc.), 
watered  patterns  with  or  without  crystalloids  (several  alkaloids  and  glucosides), 
the  melting  and  deposit  of  carbon  being  common  properties  of  the  allcaloids  and 
of  some  analogous  active  principles.  Of  these  several  will  be  found  to  yield 
sublimates,  both  before  and  after  melting.  This  happens  both  with  canthari- 
dine  and  strychnine.  Corrosive  sublimate,  when  the  neat  is  quickly  applied  and 
is  suonger  than  necessary,  melts  before  subliming ;  when  more  slowly  and  cauti* 
ously,  in  the  manner  above  stated. 

These  changes  of  form  and  colour,  and  many  others  taking  place  in  sub- 
stanoas  not  at  present  supposed  to  furnish  sublimates,  may  be  readily  traced  on 
the  white  surface  of  porcelain,  and  may  be  made  to  contribute  in  no  slight 
degree  to  the  work  of  diagnosis. 

'ihe  microscopic  examination  of  the  sublimate  follows  next  in  order;  and 
affords,  as  might  be  anticipated,  very  valuable  aid  in  distinguishing  one  sub- 
stance from  another. 

Then  foUovrs,  as  the  last  step  in  this  mixed  method,  the  actions  of  reagents 
on  the  sublimates,  both  immediate  or  speedy,  as  seen  under  the  microscope,  and 
remote,  as  exhibited  in  the  dry  spot,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  examined  by  the 
micruscope,  and,  if  need  be,  mounted  for  future  use  and  reference. 

Of  this  combination  of  tests,  in  which  simple  but  delicate  chemical  processes 
are  made  to  go  hand-in- hand  with  the  use  of  the  microscope,— of  this  union  d 
micro- chemistry  with  microscopy,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  it  will  prove 
extremely  fruitful  in  practical  results.  Each  part  of  the  threefold  procedure, 
the  heating  and  sublimation,  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  sublimate,  and 
the  application  to  it  of  appropriate  liquid  reagents,  furnishes  its  own  special  ele- 
ment towards  a  combination  which  can  hardly  fail  of  being  distinctive. 

In  examining,  as  I  propose  now  to  do,  the  precautions  which  we  must  observe 
if  we  would  turn  to  practical  account  this  newly  discovered  property  of  the 
alkaloids,  I  shall  consider  in  their  turn, — 1,  the  application  of  heat ;  2,  the 
examination  and  disposal  of  the  sublimate ;  and  3,  the  choice,  use,  and  value  of 
reagents. 

1.  The  principal  precaution  to  be  observed  in  the  application  of  heat  is,  that 
it  should  be  moderate  and  gradual.  It  is  best  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  the 
snfastanee  under  examination  may  be  one  of  a  considerable  group  of  bodies, 
some  of  which  sublime  at  very  moderate  temperatures.  The  spirit-lamp  should, 
therefore,  be  placed  at  first  three  or  four  inches  below  the  slab  of  porcelain,  so 
that  the  point  of  its  flame  may  not  touch  it ;  and  if,  under  this  low  temperature, 
the  disk  U  glass  is  not  dimmed,  the  lamp  should  be  raised  by  degrees  till  the 
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mist  makeB  its  appearance.  Then,  as  a  general  rule,  the  lamp  should  be  with- 
drawn, the  di»k  removed,  and  a  new  one  put  in  its  place.  It  may  be  well  to 
state  that,  as  the  disk  has  been  passed  through  the  flame  to  drive  off  moisture, 
and  has  in  this  way  been  heated,  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp  should  not  be 
allowed  to  play  on  the- porcelain  slab  after  the  mist  has  appeared  on  the  disk,  at 
least  not  for  any  lengtn  of  time ;  fur  if  this  precaution  be  Delected,  it  may 
happen  with  the  alkaluids  as  with  arsenious  acid  or  corrosive  sublimate,  that  the 
mist  does  not  torm  at  all,  or  that  it  is  driven  off  as  soon  as  it  is  deposited. 
Perhaps,  too,  it  may  not  be  quite  ud  necessary  to  recommend  that  each  disk  of 
glasd,  as  it  is  removed,  should  be  placed  with  the  sublimate  upwards  against  a 
glass  slide  or  fragment  of  porcelain ;  and  that  this  position  (the  sublimate  up- 
wards) should  be  retaiued.  If  this  very  simple  precaution  be  overlooked,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  we  may  mistake  one  surface  for  the  other,  and  find  ounielveB 
applying  our  reagents  to  the  wrong  one. 

2.  The  chief  precaution  relating  to  the  examination  and  disposal  of  the 
sublimates  consists  in  measures  for  preserving  their  identity  during  the  exami- 
nations to  which  we  may  have  to  subject  them.  This  is  best  done  by  writing 
the  names  and  that  of  the  reagents  on  disks  of  paper,  and  placing  paper  and 
disk  together  in  sunken  grooves  or  circular  spaces. 

3.  The  choice,  use,  and  value  of  reagents  is  a  very  important  matter.  In 
ordinary  chemical  operations,  we  are  satisfied  with  a  test  if  it  gives  a  precipitate, 
or  a  colour,  which  is  either  peculiar  to  the  substance  under  examination  or  to  the 
group  to  which  it  belongs ;  or  if,  by  some  subsidiary  test,  the  precipitate  is  dis- 
solved or  the  colour  changed  or  discharged.  We  are  equally  satisfied  with  our  test 
if  the  exact  reverse  occurs — if  there  is  no  precipitate  and  no  change  of  colour,  or  if 
a  precipitate  or  colour  actually  produced  is  not  dissolved,  chang^,  or  discharged, 
fiut  the  case  is  altered  when  we  have  to  examine  the  result  of  our  reactions  under 
the  microscope.  We  have  placed  a  drop  of  some  reagent  upon  a  sublimate ; 
and,  after  watching  the  immediate  effect,  we  allow  it  to  continue  its  action  till 
it  evaporates  and  dries  up.  We  then  examine  the  dry  spot,  and  find  in  it  what 
we  believe  to  be  characteristic  crystals,  or  other  equally  characteristic  forms. 
But  we  may  have  overlooked  this  important  fact,  that  the  reagent,  if  it  be  a 
saline  solution,  has  a  crystalline  form  of  its  own,  and  that  what  we  are  taking 
for  a  characteristic  and  diagnostic  reaction  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  that  very 
crystalline  form  or  forms  of  the  reagent. 

To  show  that  I  am  not  merely  iuiagining  a  difficulty,  and  insisting  on  an  un- 
necessary precaution,  I  refer  the  reiser,  if  he  have  Helwig^s  work  at  hand,  to 
the  third  photograph  of  table  vi.,  the  fourth  of  table  xii.,  and  the  fourth  of 
table  X.  1  he  phot^igraph  in  table  vi.,  which  represents  the  reaction  of  a  solution 
of  nitro-prusside  of  sodium  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  muriate  of  morphia,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  holly -like  crystal  of  the  nitro-prusside  itself  as  it  is  de- 
posited from  its  solution.  The  fourth  photograph  of  table  xii.,  which  represents 
the  reaction  of  the  same  solution  of  nitro-p^usside  of  sodium  on  the  muriate  of 
veratriue,  is  ahio  a  slight  and  familiar  modification  of  the  more  usual  crystals 
of  the  nitro-prusside.  Of  the  fourth  photograph  of  table  x.  I  cannot  speak  so 
positively ;  but  I  suspect  it  to  be  a  form  of  crystal  which  the  solution  of  carba- 
sotic  acid  may  itselt  deposit,  without  the  assistance  of  the  aqueous  solution  of 
the  muriate  of  strychnia  which  is  represented  to  contribute  to  its  formation. 

As  a  precaution  omitted  by  an  experimenter  who  shows  so  much  care  as  Dr. 
fielwig  usually  exhibits  is  very  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  others,  it  is  well  to 
insist  upon  it ;  and  to  prescribe  as  the  first  step  to  be  taken  with  a  crystalline 
solution  which  we  are  about  to  use  as  a  test,  the  determination  of  its  proper 
crystalline  form  or  forms  as  evaporated  on  a  flat  surface  of  glass. 

Another  mistake,  arising  out  of  a  similar  want  of  caution,  may  consist  in  con- 
founding the  effect  of  some  saline  reagent  with  that  of  the  water  which  holds  it 
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in  ■olntioii.  This  liability  to  error  is  well  illofitrated  by  one  of  my  early  experi- 
ments. I  bad  obtained  a  thick  crust  of  morphine  of  the  variety  to  which  I  pro- 
pose to  give  the  title  of  *  smoked  ;*  and  I  appU«>d  to  this  a  strong,  freshly  made 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  This  resulted  in  an  instantaneous  formation 
of  winged  crystals  of  extraordinary  size,  brilliancy,  and  beauty.  It  was  natural 
to  attribute  these  to  tlie  solution  rather  than  to  the  solvent ;  but  having  occasion 
after  a  time  to  institute  a  methodical  examination  of  the  sublimates  of  morphia, 
and  to  use  distilled  water  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  tests,  I  found  to  my  surprise, 
bat  also  to  my  instruction,  crystals  of  the  same  form  and  brilliancy,  and  nearly 
of  the  same  size,  forming  under  the  microscope  with  the  same  rapidity.  It  is 
dear,  therefore,  that  in  examining  the  alkaloids  and  other  substances  which 
yidd  sublimates,  we  must  begin  by  ascertaining  the  effect  of  the  very  simplest 
of  reagents,  distilled  water. 

Now  these  remarks  have  a  direct  practical  bearing  on  the  selection  of  our 
tests.  A  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  reagents  which  leave  no  residue  of 
their  own  :  to  distilled  water,  to  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benz')le,  and  fusel 
oil ;  and  to  acetic  acid  and  the  dilute  mineral  acids.  Then  those  salts  should 
be  preferred  of  which  the  solutions  yield  dry  residues  of  one  or  two  definite 
forms,  not  such  as  put  on  many  different  shapes,  are  deliquescent  themseiyes, 
and  are  likely  to  leaye  moist  and  unstable  compounds. 

Nor  is  the  strength  of  the  solution  a  matter  of  little  or  no  importance :  for  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sublimates  to  which  we  apply  them  contain 
very  minute  fractions  of  a  grain ;  and  that  a  very  strong  solution,  after  acting 
on  this  minute  quantity,  wbuld  leave  a  coarse  deposit  of  its  own,  both  over  the 
general  surface  and  at  the  margin  of  the  spot,  which,  blending  with  the  reaction, 
wonld  obscure  and  confuse  it.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  solutions  of  mode- 
rate strength  are  to  be  pi ef erred,  such  as  I  grain  to  250  of  carbazotic  acid,  and 
1  grain  to  100  of  bichromate  of  potash,  of  the  red  prussiate  of  potash,  and  of 
the  nitro-prusside  of  sodium. 

It  is  true  that,  by  a  simple  method  of  procedure,  this  inconvenience  of  strong 
solnti#mj  may  be  obviated, — in  all  those  cases,  at  least,  in  which  the  reagent,  either 
immediately  or  after  a  short  interval,  developes  in  the  sublimate  characteristic 
crystalline  forma.  We  may  watch  the  process  till  fresh  crystals  cease  to  form, 
then  absorb  the  unexpended  reagent  by  a  strip  of  blotting-paper,  drench  the 
■pot  once  or  twice  with  distilled  water,  absorb  it  in  the  same  way,  and  so  leave 
behind  only  the  crystalline  forms  due  to  the  reagent  and  the  sublimate. 

I  have  already  more  than  once  intimated  my  belief  that  this  peculiar  union 
of  micro-chemistry  with  the  microscope  would  prove  fruitful  in  discoveries,  and 
in  mv  second  paper  I  mentioned  some  substances,  other  than  the  alkaloids  and 
volatile  metallic  poisons,  which  were  found  to  yield  sublimates  when  heated, 
and  among  these  I  specified  the  animd  products,  urea,  uric  acid,  hippuric  acid, 
alloxan,  and  uramile.  But  these  results,  I  must  confess,  scarcely  preoarcd  me 
to  expect  a  sublimate  from  a  blood-stain.  Yet,  on  separating  the  fibres  of  a 
small  spot  of  a  cotton  texture  stained  with  blood  about  twenty-five  years  since, 
and  snomitting  a  section  of  the  fibre  an  eighth  of  an  inch  li»ng  to  heat,  I  ob- 
tained a  figured  pattern  of  the  colour  of  blood,  such  aa  might  be  caused  by  a 
solution  of  blood  in  some  thin  oil^  liquid ;  and  this  figurt^  pattern  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  colourless  border  having  bright  figured  patterns  such  as  those 
which  mark  the  lees  characteristic  portions  of  crystalline  sublimates.  On  re- 
peating my  experiments,  I  found  that  the  result  was  constant ;  and  on  con- 
ducting them  with  care  and  under  the  guidance  of  my  first  microscopic  exami- 
nations, I  uniformly  obtained  two  sublimates,  the  first  colourless  and  apparently 
crystalline,  the  second,  under  a  higher  temperature,  of  the  colour  of  tne  blood- 
stain from  which  it  was  procured,  and  of  the  figured  pattern  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken. 
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Of  these  blood-stains,  all  that  I  am  prepared  to  state  at  present  is,  that  the 
first  or  colourless  sublimate  is  formed  at  a  temperature  so  low  as  to  preclude  the 
idea  that  it  is  a  result  of  decomposition  ;  and  that  the  second,  though  formed  at 
a  heat  sufficient  to  develope  new  products,  differs  in  colour  from  the  deposits 
which  I  shall  describe  in  my  next  communication  as  smoked  sublimates,  while  it 
resembles  in  this  element  of  colour  the  old  blood-stain  from  which  it  is  procured. 

Perhaps,  when  my  fourth  paper  is  ready,  I  may  be  sble  to  give  some  further 
account  of  these  blood-sublimates.  My  object  in  speaking  of  them  now,  instead 
of  waiting  till  I  know  more  about  them,  is  to  complete  the  description  of  the 
test  of  sublimation  as  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  the  substances  susceptible  of  being 
sublimed.  We  are  now  in  a  condition  .to  state  that  sublimation,  at  temperatures 
obtainable  with  the  spirit-lamp,  is  a  property  shared  by  such  inorganic  bodies 
as  arsenic  and  mercury,  by  sucn  organic  bodies  as  the  alkaloids  and  glucosides, 
and  by  such  animal  matter  as  blood  and  the  constituents  of  the  urine. 
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(The  New  Notation  alone  is  vued.) 

{Continued  from  page  20.) 

AciDTPH  Htdrochlobicum. — The  strength  of  this  acid  has  been  reduced. 
It  is  now  ordered  to  be  of  sp.  gr.  1*16.  •  This  corresponds  to  the  ordinary 
pure  hydrochloric  acid  of  commerce.  It  contains  31*8  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
real  Hi  01.  The  acid  of  the  previous  PharmacopOBia  had  a  density  of  1*17, 
and  contained  3487  per  cent,  of  HCl ;  but  manutacturers  are  not  accustomed 
to  produce  an  acid  of  this  strength,  and  no  advantage  was  gained  by  its  use. 
-Neither  of  these  acids  contain  the  acid  and  water  in  simple  atomic  propor- 
tions, but  they  both  approximate  to  a  mixture  of  HCl+^^^Oy-which  contains 
33'6  per  cent,  of  HCl,  and  has  a  density,  according  to  Ure,  of  1'167.  In  the 
last  London  Pharmacopoeia  the  saturating  power  assigned  to  hydrochloric 
acid,  sp.  gr.  1*16,  indicated  33'9  per  cent,  of  HCl,  which  would  make  it  cor- 
respond exactly  to  HCl+4HsO,  out  the  strength  of  the  acid  was  tmdoubtedly 
over-estimated  in  that  work. 

Beyond  a  readjustment  of  proportions,  and  some  verbal  amendments,  tlie 
process  is  unchanged.  One  atom  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  mixed  with 
one  of  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  about  two-thirds  its  bulk  of 
water.  Heat  is  applied  to  the  mixture,  and  the  liberated  gas  is  conducted 
into  cold  water,  by  which  it  is  absorbed. 

I9'aCl+H,S04-HCl+,NaHS04. 

The  principal  impurities  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  sulphuric  and  sulpbuTOUS 
acids,  cnlorine,  arsenic,  and  iron.  The  test  now  given  for  sulphurous  acid  is 
identical  with  that  already  described  under  acetic  acid,  namely,  reducing 
the  sulphurous  acid  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  nascent  hydrogen.  114*8 
grains'  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  require  for  neutralization  1000  grain- 
measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  soda.  As  1000  grain-measures  of  the 
volumetric  solution  contain  one  atom  in  grains  of  hydrate  of  soda,  114*8 
grains  of  the  acid  contain  36*6  grains,  or  one  atom  of  HCl,  which  is  in  the 
proportion  of  31*8  per  cent. 

AciDUM  Htdboctanicuh  Dilutum. — No  material  change  has  been  made 
in  the  description  of  this  acid.    Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  distilled  with 

•  Paifel9.Unel4^/w2CeH,0,2HOr««d2C,HeO,H,U;  line  16,/<;r  C-Ha(NO^u,  read 
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snlpboric  acid,  diluted  with  fourteen  times  its  buHc  of  water.  Tliree  atoms 
of  the  acid  to  one  of  the  salt  are  employed.  The  change  which  occurs  may 
be  represented  as  follows : — 

2(K4FeCy6)+6H,S04«^FejCye+eKHS04+6HCy. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassiam.  Yellow  salt. 

The  so-called  '*  yellow  salt "  which  remains  in  tho  retort  afker  the  distilla- 
tion is  really  a  ferrocyanide  of  iron  and  potassium.  It  may  be  correctly 
written  Fe^EgFeCye.  It  is,  in  fact,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  which  two 
atoms  of  potassium  are  replaced  by  one  diatomic  atom  of  iron.  The  volume- 
tanc  method  ^ven  for  estimating  the  Rtren||rth  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  very 
convenient  one.  270  grains  of  the  acid,  rendered  alkaline  by  solution  of 
aoda,  reauire  1000  grain-measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  berore  a  permanent  precipitate  begins  to  form.  Nitrate  of  silver  added 
to  cyanide  of  sodium,  first  forms  a  definite  double  salt  which  is  soluble : 

2NaCy+AgN03«NaAgCy,+NaN08. 
When  the  cyanide  of  sodium  has  been  ib1\  converted  into  this  double  salt,  then 
the  latter  is  decomposed  by  a  further  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  per- 
manent precipitate  produced. 

In  the  above  reaction  one  atom  of  nitrate  of  silver  (170)  equals  two  of 
cyanogen,  and  consequently  two  of  HOy  (27x2»54).  1000  grain -measures 
of  the  volumetric  solution  contain  170  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  are 
therefore  equal  to  5*4  grains  of  HCy^  the  quantity  contained  in  270  grains 
of  the  diluted  acid,  corresponding  to  2  per  cent. 

AcrncTH  Nitricuu.— The  strength  of  this  acid  has  been  changed  to  that 
of  the  last  London  Pharmacopceia.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  1*42,  and  contains  70  per 
cent,  of  HNO,.  The  acid  and  water  in  it  are  present  in  atomic  proportions, 
namely,  SHNO^,  SHgO,  and  it  is  sometimes  represented  therefore  as  a  defi- 
nite sesqttihydrate.  At  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  it  distils  un- 
changed, having  a  constant  boiling-pomt  of  250^  F.  No  process  is  given  for 
its  preparation.  A  stronger  acid  undergoes  rapid  decomposition  by  seeping, 
but  this  is  very  stable.  On  this  account,  and  also  by  reason  of  its  very  defi- 
nite composition,  it  is  by  far  the  best  suited  for  pharmaceutical  purposes. 
do  grains  contain  one  atom  in  grains  of  HNOs-  and  therefore  neutralize 
1000  grain-moasures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  soda. 

AciDUM  NiTRO-HTDBooHLOBiouH  DiLUTUM. — ^An  alteration  has  been  made 
in  the  directions  for  preparing  this  acid,  which  may  be  of  more  importance 
than  it  at  first  sight  appears.  We  are  now  instruoted  to  mix  the  strong  acids 
together,  and  allow  them  to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours  before  adding  the 
water.  The  following  reaction,  which  occurs  between  these  acids  in  the  con- 
centrated state, is  thus  allowed  to  take  place  to  the  full  e&ten  t  before  dilution : — 

HNO,+3HCl=WOCls+2H,0+Cl. 

^GhlaromtriegBs. 

In  the  previous  PharmacopcDla,  we  were  directed  to  add  the  acids  separately 
and  successively  to  the  water.  In  that  diluted  state  they  are  capable  of  re- 
maining for  a  very  long  time  without  decomposing  each  other ;  consequently, 
it  is  probable  that  the  product  rarely  had  the  composition  intended. 

According  to  the  present  method,  after  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  the  bottle  in  which  the  strong  acids  have  oeen  mixed  is  filled  m  the 
upper  part  with  a  yellow  gas ;  hence  we  are  told  to  add  the  water  in  successive 
portions,  shaking  after  each  addition,  the  object  being  to  absorb  this  gas. 

In  warm  weather  the  action  between  the  acids  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  ener- 
getic, and  a  larger  quantity  of  gas  is  then  evolved  and  es<.>apes.  Some  vari- 
ation in  the  strength  of  the  product  may  arise,  therefore,  unless  in  summer 
time  an  undue  elevation  of  temperature  be  guarded  against  by  immersing 
the  bottle,  which  should  be  large  and  loosely  stoppered,  in  cold  water. 
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AciDUM  Phosphobicitm  Dilittum. — The  description  and  procesii  for  this 
acid  are  unaltered,  excepting  that  we  are  now  told  to  conduct  the  last  part  of 
the  evaporation  in  a  platinum-  vessel,  infitead  of  finishinf;  it  in  the  porcelain 
dish  as  before.  Concentrated  phosphoric  acid  rapidly  attacks  the  glaze  of 
earthenware,  and  becomes  contaminated ;  hence  the  object  of  this  change. 

The  process  consists  in  heating  together  phosphorus  and  diluted  nitric  acid 
until  the  former  has  disappeared.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  down, 
until  all  the  excess*  of  nitnc  acid  has  been  expelled,  and  the  residue  is  dis- 
solved in  water.  At  one  period  of  the  evaporation  considerable  efiervescenoe 
takes  place,  and  nitrous  gases  are  evolved.  The  first  reaction  which  occurs 
is  to  produce  phosphorous  acid. 

PH-HNO,+HaO-H^PO,+NO, 

Pnosphoroas 
acid.^ 

Subsequently,  and  generally  when  the  nitric  acid  becomes  concentrated  by 

Uie  evaporation,  this  phosphorous  acid  is  converted  into  phosphoric  acid. 

8H.POb+2HNO,=-8H,PO«+2NO+H,0. 

It  is  sometimes  T)eces«ary  to  carry  the  evaporation  so  far  that  the  ortlxophos- 
phorio  acid,  H8PO4,  is  resolved  into  the  glarial  acid,  HPOg. 

H,P04-H,0«HP0r 
When  this  is  redissolved  it  does  not  immediately  assimilate  the  atom  of  water 
unless  the  solution  is  boiled. 

The  distillatory  apparatus  indicated  is  not  the  most  convenient  for  effecting 
tlie  oxidation  of  the  phosphorus  in  ;  unless  constant  attention  be  given  to  it 
the  nitric  acid  is  apt  to  concentrate  in  the  retort,  and  accidents  sometimes 
result  from  the  violence  of  the  action  which  ensues. 

The  operation  is  more  safely,  more  rapidly,  and  qnite  as  economically  con- 
ducted in  a  large  flask  with  a  long  neck,  in  the  mouth  of  which  a  funnel  is 
placed,— a  second  funnel,  a  little  smaller  in  diameter,  being  inverted  in  the 
mouth  of  the  first,  so  as  to  form  a  chamber  above  the  flask.  A  gentle  sim- 
mering heat  is  applied ;  the  nitric  acid  which  volatilizes,  condenses  in  the 
funnels ;  the  nitric  oxide  resulting  from  the  action  meets  with  air  in  the 
funnels,  is  converted  into  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  con- 
densing liquid,  carried  back  to  the  flask,  and  again  contributes  to  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  phosphorus.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  these  nitrous  gases  in  the 
liquid  contributes  very  much  to  the  rapidity  of  the  process,  and  to  liave  them 
constantly  carried  back  is  therefore  a  great  advantage.  Moreover,  the  ope- 
ration goes  on  thus  automatically,  and  no  risk  is  incurred  of  an  unoontrollaole 
action  setting  up. 

This  acid  contains  13*8  per  cent,  of  H8PO4,  or  10  per  cent,  of  PjOc.  Its 
strength  is  arranged  like  that  of  the  other  diluted  mineral  acids,  so  that  six 
flui^  drachms  shall  saturate  one  atom  in  grains  of  an  alkali.  Although  phos- 
phoric acid  is  a  tribasic  acid,  the  most  neutral  phosphate  of  an  alkali  contains 
only  two  atoms  of  metal,  $.  e.  Na9HP04.  Consequently,  the  six  drachnis 
contain  half  a  molecule  in  grains  of  HsP04,  instead  of  one- third. 

AciDUM  Sulphubicum. — The  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  is  now  the  acid 
of  the  British  Pharmacopodia.  The  process  of  distillation  has  been  aban- 
doned ;  the  specific  gravity  is  reducea  to  that  of  the  acid  commonly  manu- 
factured, and  excessive  purity  is  no  longer  demanded.  The  density  of  the 
officinal  acid  is  now  1*843,  and  it  is  stated  to  contain  96'8  percent,  of  HS8O4, 
corresponding  to  79  per  cent,  of  SOs.  50*6  grains  by  weight  contain  half 
a  molecule  in  grains  of  H2SO4,  and  therefore  saturate  1000  grain-measures 
of  volumetric  solution  of  soda. 

AcipUM  SuLPHUBosuM. — This  acid  is  of  the  same  strength  and  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  as  before.  Charcoal  and  sulphuric  acid  are  heated 
together  in  a  flask,  and  the  evolved  gas  is  passed  into  cold  water.   . 
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2H;S04+C-2H;0  +  CO,  +  2SOs. 

Carbonic  and  sulphurous  aDKydride  are  therefore  produced ;  the  latter  is 
abflorbed  by  the  water,  and  combines  with  it  to  form  sulphurous  acid,  BEsSOg. 
By  freezing  the  solution,  o^stals  of  this  acid  can  be  obtained. 

Sulphurous  acid  of  the  rharmacopcBia  contains  11*8  per  cent,  of  HoSOy, 
corresponding  to  9'2  per  cent,  of  6  O,.  84*7  grains  of  it  discharge  the  colour 
of  1000  grain-measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  iodine.  Sulphurous 
acid  is  converted  by  iodine,  in  the  presence  of  water,  into  sulphuric  acid,  hy- 
driodic  acid  being  simultaneously  tormed. 

H380,+H,0  +  I,-H,S04  +  2HI. 

One  molecule  of  sulphurous  acid  requires  two  atoms  of  iodine,  conse- 
quently, as  1CX»  grain-measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  contain  -^th  of 
an  atom  in  grains  of  I,  34*7  grains  of  the  acid  must  contain  half  a  molecule 
in  grains  of  H3S  Os,  corresponding  to  half  a  molecule  of  S  0$. 

AciDUM  Tanmicum. — The  process  now  given  for  this  acid  is  the  one  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  manufacturer.  Instead  of  percolation  with  ether,  the 
galis  are  allowed  to  become  damp,  then  made  into  a  paste  with  ether,  and 
submitted  to  expression.  A  strong  aqueous  solution  of  tannin  is  obtained, 
which  is  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a -soft  extract,  and  dried  in  an  oven. 
It  vesiculates  and  swells  out  into  a  mass  of  thin  scales. 

AciDUM  Tartabicum. — No  change  has  been  made  in  the  process  for  pre.- 
paring  this  acid.  Acid  tartrate  of  potash  is  boiled  with  water,  and  chalk 
added: — 

2HKC4H40e  +  CaCO,«KaC4H40c+Ca''C4H4  06-»-H80  +  COr 
Then  chloride  of  calcium  is  added,  to  decompose  the  neutral  tartrate  ol  potash. 

K3C4H40«  +  CaCl2»  Ca"^C4  H40e  +  2  KCl. 

The  tartrate  of  lime,  formed  by  these  two  reactions,  is  washed  and  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid. 

CaC4H40c  +  HsS04«H;C4H40c+CaS04. 

The  solution  is  evaporated  and  crystallized.  Half  a  molecule,  or  75  grains 
of  the  acid,  require  1000  grain-measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  01  soda 
for  neutralization. 

Diluted  Hydrochloric,  Nitric,  and  Sulphuric  Acids. — These  acids 
are  of  the  same  strength  as  before,  being  so  arrunged  that  six  fluid  drachms 
of  each  shall  exactly  suffice  to  saturate  one  molecule  in  grains  of  an  alkali 
or  alkaline  bicarbonate. 

Two  methods  of  preparation  are  given,  one  of  which  is  somewhat  novel. 
The  strong  acid  is  weighed  in  a  glass  flask,  which  is  then  filled  up  with 
water  to  a  mark  on  the  neck.  This  plan  of  operating  admits  of  the  utmost 
aecaraey,  while  it  is  as  easy  of  execution  as  the  ordinary  method.  Common 
measure  glasses  are,  as  a  rule,  very  roughly  adjusted,  and  ouite  inade<]uate 
where  anything  like  precision  is  required.  The  measuring  flask  now  intro- 
duced is  such  as  is  usually  employed  in  volumetric  processes ;  it  may  be 
purchased  for  a  very  small  sum,  or  the  operator  may  graduate  one  for  him- 
self in  less  than  ten  minutes.  It  is  only  necessary  to  select  a  common  flask 
lA'hich,  when  containing  a  pint  of  water,  is  filled  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
neck.  The  flask  is  dried^  oalanced  in  a  good  pair  of  scales,  and  7000  grains 
(1  lb.  4  oz.)  of  water  at  QCf*  carefully  weighed  in.  A  mark  is  then  made  on 
the  neck  with  a  file  at  the  level  of  the  liquid.  As  the  water  forms  a  meni- 
•euB  in  the  neck,  it  is  better  to  take  the  bottom  of  the  curve  as  the  point 
to  mark.  It  is  much  easier  in  all  volumetric  instruments  to  read  from  the 
bottom  than  the  top  of  the  curve. 

(2b  be  continued.) 
VOL.  IX.  F 
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BT  A.  F.  HASBLDBir, 

{Conthmedfromp,  16.) 

CHAFTEB  VIL 

IODIDES. 

This  Ghapier  oontaios  iodide  of  potaamum,  iodide  of  iron  crystallised,  iodide 
of  lead,  protoiodide  of  mercuryi  deatoiodide  or  biniodide  of  mercuryy  and  iodide 
of  solf^ur. 

78.  lODUBl  DB  FOTABSIUM*.     £1=166*1. 

loduretwm  Potasticum* 

Iodide  ^Potas9ittm»    JPotauie  Iodide. 

Iodine One  hnndied  grammei^  100. 

Iron  tunings  or  filings  •    •    .  Thirty  giammee     .    .    80. 

Distilled  water Five  hnndred  gimmmei,  600. 

Carbonate  of  potash     •    .    .  A  snfficiene/. 

This  is  prepared  hj  deoomposisg  a  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  with  oarbonate 
of  potash,  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly  directed  in  the  Pharm.  Lond.,  1836,  and 
when  made  for  small  consumptions  is  preferred,  as  it  possesses,  aooordinff  t» 
8ome»  the  advantaf^e  of  not  forming  iodate  of  potash,  wnich  is  imdnced  when 
prepared  without  the  intervention  of  iron,  and  by  the  direct  combination  of 
iodine  and  potash,  necessitating  the  fusing  of  the  salt  in  a  crucible,  to  oouTert 
the  iodate  into  iodide. 

Iodide  of  iron,  or  ferrous  iodide,  is  prepared  as  ordered  in  the  P.  B.,  only 
that  lees  iron  is  ordered  in  the  Codex,  but  there  can  be  no  advantage  in  that^ 
as  by  exposing  a  larger  surface  of  the  iron,  the  iodine  is  more  quickly  converted 
into  iodide  and  the  process  sooner  completed. 

80.  loDiDB  OF  LBAD,  Or  plumbic  iodide,  was  left  out  of  the  original  P.  B.. 
bot  is  now  restored ;  the  formula  for  its  preparation  is  that  of  the  Codex,  and 
as  follows  :— 

Kltrate  of  lead  .    •    •    .  One  hnndred  grammesy  100. 
Iodide  of  potassinm    .    •  „  „  100* 

Dissolve  the  nitrate  of  lead,  cold,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  on 
the  other  hand  prepare  a  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of  potaasium.  Pour 
the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  cold,  and  by  small  quantities,  into  that  of 
the  nitrate  of  lead,  until  a  yellow  precipitate  is  no  longer  produced ;  wash  the 
depodt  of  iodide  of  lead  with  cold  distilled  water  and  dry  in  a  stove. 

81.  Thb  Pbotoiodidb  of  Mbrcurt,  or  hydrargyrous  or  mercurous  iodide, 
green  iodide  of  mercury  of  the  P.  B.,  and  the  deutoi^ide  of  mercury,  or  hydrar- 
gyric  or  mercuric  iodide,  being  the  red  iodide  of  mercury,  are  prepared  by  pro- 
ceases  simUar  to  our  own. 

83.  Iodide  of  Sulphitr  is  a  combination  of  ten  parts  of  sublimed  sulphur 
and  forty  parts  of  iodine.  They  are  to  be  well  rubbed  in  a  glass  or  porcdain 
mortar  until  thoroughly  mixed,  then  transferred  to  a  flask  placed  upon  a  sand- 
bath,  and  at  first  gently  heated,  augmenting  the  heat  when  the  colour  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  mixture  has  ffradually  Mcome  deeper,  so  as  it  were  to  fnas 
the  iooide ;  all  being  melted,  the  flask  should  be  inclined  in  different  ways,  so 
as  to  introduce  into  the  mass  the  portions  of  iodine  condensed  in  the  upper 
sides,  and,  when  cold,  break  the  vessel,  and  keep  the  iodide  in  glass-stop- 
pered bottles.  Iodide  of  sulphur  was  not  in  the  P.  B.,  but  has  now  been  intro- 
duced, seemingly  taken  from  the  Codex.    These  iodides  are  all  interesting  to 
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ibe  ^fhMxm$cBM^  bat  bein^  in  this  part  of  the  Codex  and  not  b  the  Materia 
MeilM»»  eieq;»ting  onlj  the  iodide  ofpotaamum,  there  are  no  deecriptiTe  notes 
or  «■!»•»  jft^aP.lL 

GBAfflBE  YIIL 

CTAKIDS& 

There  are  foar  cjanideB  in  this  chapter,  viz.  cyanide  of  potennm,  or  pota«ic 
^anide,  PruBian  bine,  or  ferroeo-ferric  cjranide,  cyanide  of  zinc,  or  zincic 
^^anide,  and  cyanide  of  mercnry,  or  mercmic  cyanide. 

From  the  bat  of  these  the  medicinal  pruado  add  of  the  Codex  is  ordered  to  be 
prepared ;  b^ond  that  they  do  not  very  mnch  interest  the  pharmaoentist. 

CHAFTEB  EL 
BULPHATBS,  SULPHITES,  HTP0SULPHITE8. 

These  consist  of  the  snlphate  and  sabsolphate  of  mercury,  sulphate  of  iron, 
sniphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  cadmium,  sulphate  of  manganese,  solution  of  bibesic 
sulphate  of  alum,  dsied  sniphate  of  alum  and  potash,*  oommonly  called  burnt 
alum,  purified  sulphate  of  soda,  or  Glauber's  salts,  ammoniated  sulphate  of 
eopper,  sulphite  oi  lime,  and  hyposulphite  of  soda.  I  think  I  may  pass  these 
witbout  comment,  sa  they  are  not  particularly  inteestang  to  the  pharmaceutist ; 
sniphate  of  cadmium  is  perhaps  the  oreatest  stranger,  but  as  there  are  no  com- 
ponnd  preparations  of  it,  it  must  be  here  simplj  as  a  chemical  product.  The  re- 
▼ised  editaon  of  the  P.  B.  enumerates  iodide  of  cadmium,  and  an  ointment  of  it 
amoDgst  its  novelties.  It  states  that  iodide  of  cadmium  may  be  formed  by 
direct  combination  of  iodine  and  cadmium  in  the  presence  of  water. 

CHAFTEB  X. 

KITBATES. 

Nitrate  of  mercury  in  crystals,  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  in  solution,  nitrate  of 
in  crystals,  nitrate  of  silver  in  sticks,  or  pierre  infernale,  alias  lapis  infer- 
nalis,  and  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  make  up  the  contents  of  this  chapter.  These 
nitrates  are  identical  with  those  of  the  P.  B.,  vrith  the  exception  of  uitrate  of 
mercury  in  crystals,  which  is  not  in  P.  B.  In  the  directions  for  preparing 
nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  stated  in  the  Codex  that,  if  only  money  silver  or  jewellery 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  operator,  pure  nitrate  of  silver  could  be  made  from 
them.  After  removing  the  firet  nitrate  from  the  crystallizations,  set  aside  the 
last  mother-liquor,  the  crystals  then  deposited  i^ould  be  washed  with  a  little 
nitric  add,  then  redissolved  in  water  ana  set  aside  to  crystallize  as  before,  they 
would  tiien  be  quite  free  from  coppor. 

CHAPTBBXI. 
HTPOCHLOBITES. 

There  are  only  two  hypochlorites,  the  one  liquid  hypochlorite  of  lime,  syno- 
nymous with  our  liquor  calcis  chlorate,  and  prepaied  in  a  similar  way ;  the 
other  is— 

106.  Htpochloritb  db  Soitdb  Liquids*. 

Chlorure  de  Soude.    Liqueur  de  Laharraque,     Hypockloris  Sodicus  Aqud 

SolutUH* 

Solution  <f  Chlorinated  Soda. 

This  is  to  be  prepared  by  decomposing  a  mixture  of  dry  chlorinated  lime  in 
water  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  P.  B.  directs  chlorine  to  be 
passed  into  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

r  3 
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CHAPTER  XIL 
PHOSPHATES,  PYKOPHOSPHATES,  AESENIATES,  AND  ARSENITES. 

Of  these  there  are  nine,  namely,  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  iron,  crystals 
of  phosphate  of  soda,  crystals  of  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  citro-ammoniacal  py  ro- 
phosf^te  of  iron,  arseniate  of  soda,  Pearson's  arsenical  aolutioni  or  solution  of 
arseniate  of  soda  in  water,  crystals  of  arseniate  of  potash  or  anenical  salb  of 
Maoquer,  solution  of  arsenite  of  potash  or  Fowler^s  solution. 

111.  Ptbophosphatb  PR  Fee  Citbo-A^imoniacal. 
Pyrophosphas  JFavicus  cum  Citrate  Ammonico. 

Solution  of  perchloride  of  iroD,  No.  70    .  One  handred  and  fifty-six  grammes,  156. 

CryBtals  of  pyrophosphate  of  toda  .     .    .  Eighty- four  grammes 84. 

Citric  acid Twenty-tix  gianmies S6. 

Ammonia q,9. 

Dissolve  the  pyrophosphate  of  soda  in  as  much  water  as  may  be  neoesnrj,  and 
by  degreea  pour  the  solution  into  the  perchloride  of  iron,  previously  diluted  with 
water,  and  wash  the  insoluble  pyrophosphate ;  on  the  otner  hand,  dissolve  the 
citric  acid  in  a  small  quantify  d  water,  and  add  to  it  sufficient  ammonia  to 
form  a  citrate  with  an  exceas  of  alkali.  Turn  the  pyrophoephate  of  iron  into 
this  liquid,  it  will  dissolve  there,  giving  a  yellowish  solution  ;  concentrate  this 
by  gentle  heat  until  it  acquires  a  syrupy  consiatenoe,  spread  it  upon  plates  or 
sheets  of  glass  with  a  brush  and  dry  in  a  stove. 

The  salt  obtained  is  the  dtio-ammoniaoal  pyrophosphate  of  iron,  it  k  in  the 
form  of  yellowish- brown  scales,  soluble  in  water,  almost  tasteless,  and  contain- 
ing about  18  per  cent,  of  iron.    The  P.  B.  does  not  recognise  this  preparation. 

112.  Ars^niatb  bb  Soudb*. 

2NaO,HO,As04-f  14HO=812. 

Arsenias  Sodicus. 
Arsmdaie  <f  Soda,    Sodic  Arseniate* 

Nitrate  of  soda Two  haodred  grammes    ....  200. 

Arsenions  acid One  hundred  and  sixteen  grammes,  116. 

Mix  thoroughly  the  two  substances ;  give  them  a  red  heat  in  a  Hessian  cruci- 
ble ;  treat  the  residue  with  water,  pour  into  theliauor  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  until  it  has  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction  ;  let  it  evaporate,  that  cryst^ 
may  form  on  cooling. 

it  the  mother-liquors  are  not  alkaline,  add  a  fresh  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
soda  80  as  to  obtain  more  crystals.  Arseniate  of  soda  in  crystals  gives  an  alka- 
line reaction.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  salt  contain  36*85  of  arsenic  acid,  and 
represent  24*03  of  metallic  arsenic. 

in  the  P.  B.  the  dry  powders  of  arsenious  acid,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  carbonate 
of  soda  are  to  be  thoroughly  mixed,  then  exposed  to  a  full  red  heat  till  idl 
e£Ferve8cence  has  ceased,  and  complete  fusion  taken  place.  The  solidified  fused 
mass,  whilst  still  warm,  is  to  be  aissolved  in  boiling  water,  then  filt^ed  and  set 
aside  to  crystallize.  In  the  Codex  the  filtering  is  omitted,  which  would  seem 
to  be  an  oversight. 

CHAPTEB  Xm. 

CABBONATES.  BICARBONATKS. 

The  carbonates  of  manganese,  lime,  and  soda,  with  the  bicarbonates  of  potash 
and  soda,  make  up  the  contents  of  this  chapter. 
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116.  Cabbovate  db  Manoak^b.    MilOGO,=x67  6. 

Carbonas  Manganona. 
Manganous  Carbonate, 

Crjvtaih  of  salphata  of  manganese    .    Two  hundred  grammee      .    .    .    200 
Crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  .    .    .    Two  hundred  and  sixty  grammes    360 

Diaaolve  separately  ia  hot  water  the  two  salts,  filter  the  solutions,  and  mix 
them  in  a  sumcieutly  large  vessel,  a  white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  maofiianese 
will  be  formed,  allow  it  to  settle,  pour  ofiF  the  supernatant  liquor,  and  replace  it 
by  an  equal  quantity  of  hot  water,  repeat  the  washing  until  the  water  is  taste- 
less, colleot  then  the  precipitate  and  form  it  into  cakes. 

Carbonate  of  manganese  is  a  white  powder,  with  a  very  slight  rose  tint,  not 
altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  entirely  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
solution  should  not  yield  a  blue  oobur  upon  the  addition  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium.    Not  in  P.  B. 

117.  Cabbokatb  DB  Ohaux.^    CaOCO,  =  60. 

Carbonas  Calcicus, 

Carbonate  of  Linie,     Calcic  Carbonate. 

Fused  chloride  of  calcium    ....    One  hundred  grammes      ...    100 
Ciystals  of  carbonate  of  soda   .    .    .    Two  hundred  and  sixty  grammes    260 

Dissolve  each  of  the  salts  in  a  litre  of  water,  filter  the  solutions  and  mix  them, 
when  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  deposited  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate until  the  water  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
Collect  the  deposit,  and  form  it  into  cakes  or  pastilles. 

This  preparation  is  not  in  the  P.  B.,  but  resembles  the  precipitated  chalk  of 
oommeroe.  The  prepared  chalk  of  the  P.  B.  and  that  in  general  use  is  chalk 
freed  from  its  impurities  by  elutriation  and  fashioned  into  conical-shaped  pieces 
and  dried. 

119.   BiCABBONATE   DB  POTASSB.*      KO, HO, 0,64  =  1001. 

Carbonate  de  Potasse  Satur4.    Bicarboncu  Potassicus, 

SalwraUd  Carbonate  of  Potash.     Potassic  Bicarbonate. 

Osrbonate  of  potash  (salt  of  tartar)    .    One  hundred  grammes  .    •    100 

White  marble Two  hundred  grammes  .    .    200 

Hydrochloric  Add Q.S. 

The  production  of  bioarbonate  of  potash  is  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash ;  in  the  Cod«x  the  gas  is  generated  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  pouring  hydrochloric  acid  upon  pidbee  of  marble  in  a  tubulated 
boule,  by  means  of  a  tube  with  a  funnel  mouthpiece ;  in  the  P.  B.  the  tubu- 
)iAed  bottle,  in  which  the  pieces  of  marble  are  placed,  ha^  some  small  holes 
drilled  in  the  bottom,  and  this  is  put  into  any  convenient  jar  of  the  same  height 
but  of  rather  lu-ger  cUameter,  containing  the  hydrochloric  acid  previously  diluted 
with  water. 

120.  BlCABBOBATE  DE  SouDB.*    NaO.HO.CjO^  =  84. 

Carbonate  de  Soude  Satur^,    Biearbonas  Sodicus, 

This  salt  is  prepared  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding, 
with  this  exception,  that  the  soda  is  not  dissolved,  but  broken  into  pieces  of 
about  ao  inch,  and  placed  upon  a  perforated  diaphragm  in  a  properly  constructed 
earthen  or  ghiss  vessel ;  one  tube  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  veswl  carries  off  the 
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water  of  crystallisatioii  as  it  k  separated  from  the  carbonate  of  aoda  upon  the 
absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  without  distorbing  the  apparatus  or  the 
operation,  another  tube  immediately  below  the  diaphragm  connects  the  TesBel 
with  Uie  source  of  gas  which  is  supplied  through  it  to  the  soda.  The  vessel 
should  have  a  lid  wiUi  a  socket  aduited  so  ^  by  means  of  a  tube  to  oonrey  any 
unabscMrbed  gas  into  a  second  ressei  containing  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  known 
that  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  has  been  conrerted  into  bicarbonate  when  the 
gas  is  no  longer  absorbed,  and  when  the  water  begins  to  run  from  the  ciystals 
contaioed  in  the  second  resBel.  In  the  P.  B.  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  water  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  overcome  by  employing  three  parts  of 
dried  carbonate  with  two  of  undried,  and  mixing  them  thoroughly.  By  the 
Codex  process  there  is  apparently  a  saving  of  labour. 

CHAPTER  2IV, 

PERMANGANATES. 

As  I  noticed  before,  in  a  similar  case,  this  can  acaroely  be  a  chapter  of  per- 
manganates, as  one  only  is  introduced. 

121.  Pbbmasgakats  db  Potabsb.    KOMniO^s  158*3. 

Permanganas  Pota$sicta. 
Potasnc  Permanganate, 

Binoxide  of  maoffanese  •    .    .    Forty  grunmes    .    .  iO 

Ghloiate  of  potaan     •    .    .    ,    Thii^-five  gimmmes  86 

GaoBtic  potash Fifty  gnunmM     •    .  50 

Water Q.S. 

Very  dilate  nitric  add Q.S. 

These  proportions  are  those  of  the  P.  B.  There  is  not  so  much  care  shown  as 
usual  in  the  Codex  directions ;  nitric  acid  is  employed  instead  of  sulphuric  to 
neutralize  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  and  potash,  and  altogether 
the  directions,  characters,  and  tests  of  the  P.  B.  appear  to  be  an  improvement 
upon  those  of  the  Codex. 

CHAPTEBXV. 
VEGETABLE  ACIDS. 

Comprising  crystallizable  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  radical  vinegar,  distilled  vine- 
gar, benzoic  acid  by  sublimation,  benzoic  acid  by  .the  wet  procesB,  gallic,  vale- 
rianic, .  lactic,,  and  tannic  adds. 

Acids  Ac^tiqub.    C^  H,  0„  H  O  =  60. 

122.  AciDE  AcinquE  Cristalusable*. 
Jcide  AcStique  Pur,    Acidum  Aceticum  Purum, 

This  acid  is  identical  with  the  glacial  acetic  acid  of  the  P.  B.,  having  a  den- 
sity of  1*068,  and  ia  prepared  by  distilling  dry  acetate  of  soda  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

128.  YiNAiORB  Radical. 

Acetum  Radicale, 

Radical  Vinegar, 

This  acid  is  prepared  from  acetate  of  copper  by  distillation,  and  is  represented 
as  being  very  concentrated,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  neceesi^  for  this  acid, 
having  already  the  previous  one ;  it  is  a  very  old  method,  and  was  in  use  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
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126.  AciDB  Bbhzoiqub  vab  Voib  Humidb. 

Aeidum  Benzoicum  Aqud  medtanU  paratum, 

^  Benzoic  Acid  prepared  by  water  proaiae. ' 

Bmom  IB  powder     •    •    One  thoannd  grammes    .    .    1000 
SUked  lime      •    .    •    .    Five  hwidred  grammes     .  500 

Water     ....,,, a  snffieiencj 

(Hydroehloiie  acid) ditto 

Mix  the  slaked  lime  with  the  bensoin,  rab  Qp  the  mixtare  with  six  Utree  of 
w»tier  and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour  in  a  cast-iron  pot,  stirring  continoaliy,  and 
■train  upon  a  doth,  mix  the  residne  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  water,  boil  and 
stiam  again  ;  do  this  a  third  time,  mix  the  liquors  and  evaporate  to  five  litreB, 
and  add  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  reaction  is  decidedly  acid.  The  benzoic 
acid  separates  and  crystallizes  upon  cooling ;  as  it  is  mixed  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  resinuus  matter,  it  is  neoeasary  to  purify  it  by  a  second  crrstailization 
with  boiling  water.  This  process  is  not  in  P.  B.  Benzoic  acid  is  aJso  prepared 
by  Bubliraataon  in  the  Codex. 

127.  AciDB  Galli^ub.    C24HcO|o,2HO=  188. 

Aeidum  Gallicum,     Gallic  Acid, 

This  is  directed  to  be  prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  P.  B., 
but  in  the  Codex  the  paste  at  the  end  of  a  month  is  to  be  pressed  before  ic  is 
boiled;  the  pressing  is  omitted  in  the  P.  B.  The  Codex  also  directs  purified 
animal  charcoal  to  be  filtered  with  the  solution  before  the  acid  is  finalfy  sepa- 
rated, the  utility  of  which  is  questionable. 

128.  AciDB  Yal^biaki^ub.    CioH„ 04=102. 

Acide  Valdrique,    Aeidum  VaUricum. 

Valerianic  acid  is  directed  to  be  prepared  from  Valerian  root,  a  process  not 
adopted  by  makers  generally. 

130.  AciDB  Tabhiqub*     CmH0Om=s618. 
TViiintit.    Aeidum  Tannicum» 

Two  prooesBes  for  making  tannic  acid  are  given,— the  old  with  galls,  sulphuric 
ether,  rectified  spirit,  and  water,  and  a  second  resembling  that  of  the  P.  B. 
Commend  me  the  P.  B.  for  simplicity. 

CHAPTER  XVL 
VEGETO- ALKALIS. 

The  T^geto-alkalis  or  a]kal<Mds  are  morphine,  codeine,  (quinine,  cincbonine, 
strychnine,  bruoine,  atropine,  yeratrine,  aconitine,  and  cicutme,  or  conine.  The 
termination  of  these  alludoids  in  -ine  is  retained  in  the  Codex  in  preference  to 
the  -ta  of  the  P.  B. 

The  preparation  of  these  substances  must  necessarily,  from  their  nature,  be 
confined  to  a  few  manufacturers,  and  therefore  it  would  be  futile  to  point  out 
simply  any  little  deviation  in  the  processes  a<1opted  in  the  two  books ;  the 
authors  of  the  P.  B.  are  careful  in  this  respect  that  they  do  not  set  forth  that 
the  PharroaoopoBia  form  is  the  onW  or  the  bettt,  but  in  several  instances,  atrupia 
to  wit, — they  say,  ^*  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  belladonna.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  the  following  process.^ 

The  process  for  preparing  dentine,  or  conine,  has  probably  been  less  published 
than  any  of  the  othen,  therefore  1  transbte  it : — 
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140.  CicuTiNX.     C|eHMA2  =  125. 

Conicine^  Oonine^  CicuttMU 

Hemlock  fruit Thre«  tboasand  grBmoMi 8000 

Slaked  lime Fifteen  hundred  grammes   .    .    .    .    .    1500 

Carbonate  of  Potash    .    .    .    Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  grammes    875 

Water  .    .    .  • Six  litres    ......    or  gnunmes  6000 

(Diluted  sniphnric  acid)  .......* •    .a  sufficiency 

(Concentrate  solution  of  potash) do. 

(Alcohol  and  ether) do. 

Beat  up  with  the  water  the  braised  hemlock  f raits  and  slaked  lime,  add  the  oar« 
bonate  of  potash  and  distil  the  whole  in  an  alembic  aa  long  as  the  water  which 
coiues  over  continues  alkaline ;  saturate  exactly  the  product  of  the  distillatioa 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  solution  in  a  water  bath  to  a 
syrupy  consistence,  introduce  the  residue  into  a  flask,  and  agitate  it  with  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  of  ether,  filter  to  separate  the  sulphato 
of  ammonia,  recover  the  ether  and  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  by  a  water 
bath  distillation  ;  to  the  residue  add  a  snuJl  quantity  of  water  and  heat  it  until 
the  rest  of  the  spirit  has  been  driven  qft ;  mix  the  syrupy  residue  with  half  its 
volume  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash,  then  distd  by  means  of  an  oil  or 
chloride  of  calcium  bath  ;  the  cicutine  comes  over  with  the  wates,  separate  the 
water,  and  distil  it  a^aln,  a  fresh  quantity  of  cicutine  passes  over.  Dehydrate 
the  product  obtained  by  means  of  some  pieces  of  caustic  potash  recently  fused, 
ai)d  distil  finally  in  vacuo  or  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Three  kilogrammes  of 
fresh  fruits  yield  thirty  grammes  of  cicutine. 

Cicutine  is  a  colourless,  transparent  liquid,  density  0*878.  It  has  a  pene- 
trating, sharp,  disagreeable  odour ;  it  boib  at  212** ;  it  is  but  little  soluble  in 
water,  the  aqueous  selution  made  with  cold  water  becomes  cloudy  upon  being 
heated.     Cicutine  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

CHAPTER  XVn. 

VEGETABLE  ACID  SALTS. 

Solution  of  Bubacetate  of  lead,  acetate  of  potash,  acetate  of  soda,  solution  of 
acetate  of  ammonia,  acetate  of  zinc,  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  tartrate  of  pot- 
ash and  soda,  tartrate  of  potash  and  autimony,  boro- tartrate  of  potash,  potassio- 
ttirtrate  of  iron,  tartarized  tincture  of  Mars,  boules  de  Mars,  ammonio-citrate  of 
ron,  benzoate  of  soda,  benzoate  of  ammonia,  valerianate  of  zinc,  valerianate  of 
ammonia,  lactate  of  zinc,  and  lactate  of  iron,  are  found  in  this  chapter. 

143.  AciTATB  DE  SouDB.    NaO.C^HjOj.fiflO  =  136. 

Terre  Foliie  MinSrale^  Acetas  Sodicus, 

Acetate  of  Soda. 

Crystals  of  carhooate  of  soda          One  thousand  grammes    ^    1000 
Acetic  acid  1*08 - a  sufficiency. 

Saturate  the  acetic  acid  with  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  filter  the  solution, 
evaporate  it  until  it  has  a  density  of  1*29,  or  until  a  pellicle  forms  upon  the 
Burtace,  set  aside  that  crystals  may  form  on  cooling.  Acetate  of  soda  is  un- 
changeable in  the  air,  it  contains  39*70  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystallization. 
No  form  given  in  P.  B. 

144.  Aolh*ATB  d'Ammoniaqitb  LiqiTTDB*. 
Esprit  de  Mindererus,    Acetcu  Ammonicus  Aqud  Solutus, 
Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia. 
Prepared  as  in  the  new  P.  B.,  but  with  a  slightly  stronger  acid,  and  the 
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Codez  ^dbectB  the  acid  to  be  gently  heated  before  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
added. 

146.  AciTATE  DB  ZiKC.    ZnO,C4H,0„3HO  =  IIS'S. 

Acetas  Zincicus.    Acetate  of  Zinc. 

Prepared  in  the  Codez  by  duaolTlug  moist  carbonate  of  rinc  in  acetic  acid, 
^Doentrating  and  aetting  aside  that  crystalB  may  form ;  in  the  P.  B.,  by  dis- 
solving the  dry  carbonate  in  acetic  acid  and  water  with  gentle  heat,  evaporating, 
filtering,  etc. ;  in  the  Codez  there  is  no  separate  form  for  carbonate  of  zinc  as 
in  the  F.  B. 

148.  Tabtbatb  db  Potassb  bt  d'Axtiuoine*. 

KOSbO,.C8H40io,2HO  =  3501. 

SmAiquej  7\irtre  JStibid^  TartroB  SHbico^Potamcus. 
Ttirtarated  Antimony, 
This  is  the  tartar  emetic  of  English  Pharmacy ,  and  is  prepared  ss  in  the  P.  B. 

140.  Tabtbatb  Bobico-Potassiqub*.    KO,BoOs,CsU4  0io  =  214. 

Creme  de  Tartre  Soltible^  Tartras  Borico-  Potassic^s, 
BorO' Tartrate  of  Potash^  or  Soluble  Cream  of  Tartar. 

Bitartrate  of  potash  in  powder  .    One  thoosaDd  grammes 1000 

Or^stals  of  boracic  add         .    .    Two  hnndred  and  fifty  grammes  .    .      260 
WtAet ...'•.    Two  thousand  five  hnndred  grammes    2600 

Put  the  materials  into  a  deep  and  wide  silver  pan,  and  make  them  boi],  eva- 
porate, continually  stirring,  and  taking  care  to  regulate  the  fire  towards  the 
end,  until  the  mixture  is  reduced  to  a  very  thick  consistence,  detach  this  and 
divide  it,  drying  upon  plates ;  break  up  the  dry  product  and  keep  it  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles 

Soluble  cream  of  tartar  is  in  amorphous,  transparent  pieces,  with  an  acid 
flavour ;  it  should  dissolve  entirely  in  water.  This  preparation  is  not  in  the 
P.  B.,  it  can  be  made  to  scale  in  very  pretty  thin  transparent  scales  of  a  glossy 
appearance. 

151.  Teihtubb  db  Mabs  Tabtabis^e*. 
Undura  Martia  Tartaritata* 
Tartarized  Tincture  cfMars. 

This  IB  an  obsolete  steel  wine,  made  with  cream  of  tartar,  steel  filings,  water, 
and  alcohol. 

152.   BOTTLBS  DB  MaBS*. 

Boules  de  Nancy ^  Qlohuli  Martiales. 
Martial  BaUe. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  eztraordinary  preparations  of  the  Codez,  and 
if  not  led  to  think  it  was  a  favourite  upon  the  Continent,  one  would  imagine 
it  was  introduced  as  a  curiosity. 

The  boules  de  Mars  are  prepared  with  steel  filings,  crude  tartar,  water,  and 
esp^ces  vuln^raires,  the  especes  vulneraires  comprising  the  leaves  and  tops  of 
seventeen  and  the  flowers  of  three  plants,  making  altogether  twenty  different 
plants. 

The  process  is  tedious  and  troublesome,  occupying  from  two  to  three  months, 
and  the  preparation  when  finished  about  as  elegant  and  useful  as  the  mistura 
fori  aromatica  of  the  P.  B.  1867. 
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156.  YALiEIAHATE  BE  ZlEG.     Ztk  O,  O^  F^O,,  12  H  O  =  24H(. 

VaUraie  de  Zinc.     Valeras  Zineicus,     Valerianate  qfZine. 

Take  any  given  qnantitj  of  yalerianic  acid,  which  dilnte  with  thirty  or  forty 
times  its  Tolume  of  pore  water,  with  which  mix  by  small  portions  hjdrocarbo- 
nate  of  zinc,  well  washed  and  still  moist,  until  there  is  a  slight  excess  of  it. 
Apply  a  gentle  heat  in  a  flask,  and  when  the  carbonate  no  longer  dissolves  filter 
the  hot  solution  and  allow  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  stove.  Valeria* 
nate  of  zinc  crystallizes  in  pearly  spangles  or  tablets,  which  water  momb&m  with 
difficulty  and  of  which  it  dissolves  without  heat  only  A  of  its  weight.  The 
P.  B.  process  i«  the  decompositiott  of  valerianate  of  soda  by  sulphate  d  nnc 

157.  YALiEiAVATE  d'Akiioeiaqitb.    AzHyHO.CiQHyO,^  119. 

VaUrate  SAmnumiaque.    Valerai  Amnumieue,    Vaierianmte  qfAmtmemia. 

To  prepare  this  salt,  place  some  valerianic  acid  in  a  saucer,  under  a  bell  glaas 
to  which  a  tube  is  adapted,  and  by  means  of  this  tube  adroit  a  stream  of  diy 
ammoniacal  gas.  A  neutral  valerianate  of  ammonia  is  thus  formed,  solid,  white, 
and  crystallizing  in  prisms,  which  are  very  hygroscopic.  Thia  preparatio&  not 
inP.  B. 

158.  Lactate  de  Zing.    ZnO,C«H,0^,dHO=  136*5. 
Laetae  Zineicue,    Lactate  of  Zinc, 

May  be  obtained  by  saturating,  by  means  of  heat,  a  solution  of  lactic  acid 
with  moist  hydrocarbonate  of  zinc,  filtering  the  hot  liquor,  and  concentrating 
to  requirement  by  evaporation.  Lactate  of  zinc  crystallises,  upon  coolin|;,  in 
brilliant  needles  or  blades,  and  requires  fifty-eight  parts  ol  cold  and  six  of 
boiling  water  for  its  solution. 

{To  he  eonUmted.) 


THE  OPIUM,  SCAMMONY,  AND  CINCHONA  OP  THE  BRITISH 

PHAfiMACOPCElA. 

I  scarcely  think  that  pharmaceutists  attach  sufficient  impcnrtanoe  to  the  test* 
ing  of  these  drugs,  and  as  the  Pharmaoopceia  now  directs  ub  to  ascertain  tlie 
percentage  of  alkaloids  and  resina,  I  thought  a  few  remarks  might  not  be  con- 
sidered  out  of  place. 

The  variations  in  percentage  of  morphia  contained  in  difft  rent  samples  of 
opium,  were  very  strikingly  iUustrated  at  the  late  Conference  in  Nottingham  ; 
tne  average  per  cent,  in  sixteen  sampltis  exhibited  beiug  eight,  and  the  percentage 
of  each  pieoe  ranging  from  a  trace  to  13.  It  was  alao  shown  tbbt  the  market- 
price  was  no  criteriun  of  medicinal  value:  one  sample,  at  14«.  per  lb.,  couuuaed 
but  a  trace  of  morphia;  another,  at  15«.,  contamed  13  per  cent. ;  whilst  a  thirds 
at  16«.,  actually  contained  but  7  per  cent.  These  facts  should  prove  to  phar- 
maceutists the  importance  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  so  useful  a  drug  be- 
fore using  it  for  any  of  the  Pharmaooposia  preparations. 

The  process  given  for  estimating  the  percentage  of  morphia  in  opium,  although 
scientific,  is  not,  1  think,  sufliciently  simple  for  general  uhc.  1  have  always 
found  a  modification  of  Thibouinary's  process*  give  reliable  results,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  easily  and  quickly  worked.    The  process  is  as  follows : — 

•  See  Pereira'tf '  Mateiia  Medioa.' 
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A  gnren  weight  of  the  opinm  to  be  examined  is  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  sue- 
oeniTe  portioiis  of  cold  dietilled  water,  until  the  soluble  matter  is  all  dissolved 
(about  2  OK.  of  water  being  sufficient  for  100  gr.  of  opium).  To  the  filtered 
iohitiott  carefully  add,  drop  br  drop,  with  constant  agitation,  liquor  ammonia, 
UBtil  the  whole  of  the  morphia  is  precipitated,  and  the  ammonia  is  in  slight 
eineB.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle  for  a  few  hours,  then  collect  it  on  a 
tared  filter,  and  wash  it  nrst  with  cold  water  untU  the  washings  pass  through 
ooloarksB,  next  with  spirit  of  wine  dOuted  with  twice  its  bnik  of  water,  and, 
lastly,  with  sulphuric  ether  $  the  precipitate  to  be  now  dried  and  weighed.  I'he 
oerphia  is  now  of  a  light  brown  colour,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  little  of  the 
oolooring  matter  of  the  opium,  which,  howerer,  amounts  to  a  mere  trace.  It  is 
to  be  r^^retted,  as  Mr.  Miller  remarked  in  the  last  month'^  Journal,  that  the 
opium  was  not  ordered  to  be  dried  previous  to  being  tested^  for  only  l^  so  doing 
ean  a  aatisfactory  conclusion  be  arrived  at. 

Scammony  is  a  drug  to  be  always  regarded  with  suspicion ;  it  seems  to  be  made 
to  anit  all  buyers.  I  have  seldom  found  Aleppo  to  contain  more  than  86  per 
cent.,  and  the  so-called  virgin  averages  about  80  or  90  per  cent.  Strong  spirit 
of  wine  is  more  easily  used  for  extracting  the  lesin  than  ether,  and  is  quite  as 
€jfheti9€. 

The  pfooees  for  testinff  the  amount  of  quinia  in  cinchona-bark  will  be  found 
toreomre  even  more  skOful  manipulation  than  for  morphia  in  opium.  To  those 
who  have  not  time  to  spare  for  the  B.  P.  procees,  I  should  recommend  that  of 
Bochner,  a  description  of  which  will  be  found  detailed  under  the  article  de* 
voted  to  Cinchonas  in  Pereira.  M.  J.  E. 

NsweoMtk^om-iyM,  Jufy^  1867. 


ABSTRACTS  AND  GLEANINGS  FROM  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN 
JOURNALS  IN  BOTANY,  MATERIA  MEDICA,  AND  THERA- 
PEUTICS. 


On  a  Oase  9t  Broaaine  Fol— nfag. 

'  BET  BAinnL  p»  nuiTiHLn^  feld. 

On  the  10th  of  March  I  ordered  C.W.,  an  employ^  in  the  kboratory,  to 
pRpare  some  bromide  of  ammonium.  The  process  given  was  that  of  Wittatein, 
which  consists  in  first  forming  a  solution  uf  bromide  of  iron,  under  water  in  a 
large  j^Uaa  balloon  by  the  reaction  of  bromine  upon  iron  turuings,  and  then  de- 
eompQHiog  the  k»x>mide  of  iron  by  liquor  ammonin,  filtering,  and  evaporating  to 
cryi^ixatiou.  Notwithstanding  having  cautioned  him  about  inhahng  the 
vapour,  he  carelessly  poured  rapidly,  into  the  large  glass,  three  pounds  ot  bro- 
nune,  which  evolved  vapour  to  quite  a  dangerous  extent,  and  which  he  inhaled. 

I  wss  first  aware  of  the  fact  by  one  of  th«  workmen  running  to  we  and  saying, 
^^Carl  is  dying."  On  coming  to  the  patient  1  found  him  perfectly  asphyxiated, 
not  able  tu  give  me  any  intelligence  as  to  what  was  the  cause,  but  on  entering 
the  furnace  room,  I  perceived  the  fumes  of  bromine,  and,  of  course,  realized 
what  the  true  state  of  afiairs  was. 

The  aHToaivd  action  of  the  bromine  was  such  that  the  glottis  had  closed  with 
a  spaam,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  willing  to  yield.  I  tried  ammonia  vapour,  but 
aa  he  could  not  breathe,  it  was  of  no  avail.  1  drew  out  the  to.  gue,  and  the  air 
would  fairly  whistle  through  tiie  fflottis,and  then  the  spasm  would  abut  it  down 
tight  again.  For  a  few  aeoouds  1  was  unable  to  deviae  a  yhu,  but  finally  based 
my  phui  upon  the  chemical  fact  that  bromine,  like  chlorine,  acu  by  iu  abeorp* 
tion  of  water  from  the  tisaues,  and  I  thought  if  I  could  again  moisten  the 
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broncbi  that  I  migbt  save  Mm.  Having  brought  him  near  to  a  flexible  steam- 
pipe  we  use  for  boiling,  I  made  them  hold  the  mouth  open,  and  threw  the 
steam  from  some  di6t4inQe,  so  as  not  to  burn  him,  into  his  month  and  over  his 
face.  It  had  the  effect.  The  crpasm  relaxed,  and  he  was  suhsequently  treated 
with  ammonia  vapour,  and  sent  home  to  keep  company  with  the  tea-ketU«. 
He  assured  me  that  until  twelve  o'clock  that  nieht  he  did  not  dare  leave  the 
tea-kettle  for  two  minutes.  The  subsequent  inflammatory  action  was  easilj 
controlled.  What  I  wish  to  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to, 
is  the  great  value  of  steam  vapour  io  all  cases  poisoned  b^  corrosive  vapaun. 
Ammonia  can  also  be  used,  by  saturating  a  handxerchief  with  a  weak  solution, 
and  allowing  the  steam  to  blow  through  it.  On  referring,  after  the  dangw  of 
the  case  was  over,  to  works  on  the  subject,  I  find  neither  Beck  nor  Taylor 
speak  of  bromine.  While  they  recognize  the  compounds  of  this  halogen  with 
others,  they  do  not  speak  of  its  peculiar  poisonous  effect  or  its  mode  of  treat- 
ment. Of  course,  when  a  corrosive  poison  has  been  swallowed,  the  treatment  Is 
entirely  different. — Amer.  Joum,  Pharm.^  from  the  Detroit  Rev.  of  Med.  and 
Pharm.  Aprils  1867. 

The  following  note  is  appended  by  Professor  liaisch : — 

A  direct  antidote  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  inhalation  of  chlorine  is  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  which  ought  to  answer  in  like  cases  of  bromine  poisoning ; 
the  halogen  combining  instantly  with  the  hydrogen,  liberates  sulphur.  We 
have  tri^  it  ourselves  after  accidentally  inhalicg  chlorine,  and  obtained  imme- 
diate relief. 

The  8i&|rar  Oaae. 

The  sugar  cane  is  one  of  a  genus  of  many  species  of  tall  grasses.  Like  most 
cultivated  plants,  it  consists  of  several  permanent  varieties,  differing  in  size,  in 
the  colour  of  the  epidermis,  and  in  the  proportion  of  saccharine  matter  they 
contain.  lake  most  of  the  cereals,  the  sugar  cane  has  not  been  traced  to  its 
wild  state.  In  its  cultivated  state  it  has  been  found  in  many  independent 
places,  often  remote  from  each  other,  and  bearing  independent  names.  Its  geo- 
graphical limits  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  cotton  ;  that  is,  extending  from 
the  equator  to  about  the  BOth  degree  of  latitoda  Like  cotton,  its  culture  has 
been  pushed  up  to  the  40th  degree,  but  even  with  l^ss  success,  for  the  cane 
takes  a  year  to  arrive  at  maturity,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  severe 
frosts.  Id  what  country  the  sugar  cane  was  first  cultivated  it  is  out  of  our 
power  to  diiicover ;  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  has  been  immemorially  cultivated 
m  the  tropical  and  subtropical  narts  of  Hindustan,  in  the  Hindu- Chinese 
countries,  in  the  tropical  and  suotropical  parts  of  China  and  Japan,  in  the 
Malay  and  Philippine  Archipelagos,  and  in  the  tropical  islands  of  the  Paoifio. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  cultivated  in  any  country  west  of  the 
Indus.  It  was  unknown  as  a  wild  plant  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  is 
unquestionably  an  exotic  in  America.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  nothing 
of  suffar  but  as  an  article  of  trade.  They  were  uncertain  about  the  country 
which  produced  it,  and  ignorant  of  the  plant  which  yielded  it.  The  Arabs,  on 
the  contrary,  brought  the  plant  itself  from  India,  with  the  Indian  name  of  its 
produce,  cultivated  it  in  Syria,  in  Egypt,  in  Greece,  in  Kordi  Africa,  in  Spain, 
in  Sicily,  and  in  Southern  Italy,  manufacturing  sugar  from  it  in  all  those 
places.  At  what  time  the  Arabs  introduced  the  culture  of  the  cane  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  into  Syria  and  Egypt  is  unknown,  but  it  is  ascertained 
that  sugar  was  imported  into  Venice  from  tne  countries  enumerated  at -the  end 
of  the  tenth  ceutiuT^.  The  Crusaders  found  the  cane  cultivated  in  Syria  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  year  1420,  or  seventy-two 
years  before  the  discovery  of  America,  the  rortuguese  carried  the  sugar  cane 
to  Madeira.    In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Spaniards  carried  the  cane  and 
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manafkctore  of  sugar  to  the  Canary  Idands,  from  whence  they  were  conveyed 
to  tropical  America  and  its  ielaods.  In  1503,  or  about  eleven  years  after  its 
diaoovery,  the  culture  and  manufacture  were  fully  established  in  Hispaniola. 
Sugar  was,  however,  an  article  of  consumption  in  Western  Europe  long  before 
the  discovery  d  America.  England  was  supplied  from  the  emporia  of  Venice 
and  Antwerp,  and  in  the  time  of  Shakapeare  the  name  of  the  article  was  so 
familiar  as  already  to  have  its  secondary  or  figurative  meaning,  as  in  the  ex- 
{oeauoD,  '^sugared  words." — Mr.  Crau/urd  on  the  Migration  of  Plants. 

Giaseni^. 

The  Foreign  CrOmmissioner  at  the  treaty  port  of  Newchang  reports  that  Gin- 
seog  maintains  its  great  repute  in  China.  Every  native,  from  tne  Emperor  to 
the  hnmblest  coolie,  places  implicit  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  this  strange  root, 
which  for  ages  has  been  extolled  as  a  universal  medicine  or  panacea.  The 
genuine  Mancl^urian  Ginseng  consists  of  a  stem,  from  which  the  leaves  spring, 
of  a  centre  root,  and  of  two  roots  branching  off  at  the  same  point  from  each 
ade  of  the  centre  root ;  the  stem  somewhat  resembles  the  head  and  neck,  the 
side  roots  the  shoulders  and  arms  of  a  man,  the  main  root  represents  the  body, 
and  a  fork,  which  the  main  root  frequently  forms,  supplies  the  l^gs.  The 
Chinese,  with  »  not  ungraceful  feeling,  oelieve  that  a  plaut  which  thus  expands 
bto  the  human  fonn,  amid  thickets  and  jun^es  on  which  the  foot  of  man 
sever  trod,  mint  be  intended  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  human  race.  For 
Ginseng  loves  the  moist,  dense  forests  which  cling  to  the  slopes  of  the  hills  ;  it 
nestles  m  recesses  which  are  as  pathless  now  as  in  the  days  when  the  Golden 
Tartars  were  dwelling  in  the  plain.  Fine  Manchurian  Ginseng  is  only  found  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Usuri,  where  ruined  towns  and  forts  mark  the  cradle  of 
the  race  which  occupies  the  imperial  throne..  The  precious  qualities  of  Ginseng 
are  increased  and  intensified  by  age,  and  a  plant  is  of  no  great  value  until  it 
has  been  growing  and  gathering  strength  for  at  least  an  ordinary  lifetime.  The 
upper  portions  of  the  root  possess  the  healing  power ;  the  stem  which  appeaiis 
above  ground  ought  not  to  be  eaten.  Formerly  the  collection  of  Ginseng  was 
in  the  hands  of  some  forty  merchants,  who  obtained  the  necessary  authority 
firom  the  Tartar  Greneral  Ejrin  on  payment  of  a  heavy  fee,  handing  over  to 
Government  dbo  a  certain  weight  of  the  product  of  the  search.  The  merchants 
employed  ootlaws,  whom  the  tear  of  punishment  had  driven  to  take  refuge  in 
■  theee  wilds,  and  who  underwent  great  nardships  in  the  task,  menaced  by  star- 
vation, and  by  the  wolf,  the  tiger,  and  the  leopard.  But  in  the  time  of  Tau- 
koang.  Ginseng  was  becoming  yearly  more  scarce,  and  plants  of  any  great  age 
were  rarely  found.  In  order  to  arrest  their  utter  extinction  the  collection  of 
the  wild  root  was  prohibited  by  imperial  edict.  Nevertheless,  a  very  small 
ouantity  is  still  clandestinely  collected, — to  a  considerable  extent,  however,  in 
Kuorian  territory.  The  cultivation  of  Ginseng,  though  allowed,  is  not  eu- 
oooraged.    It  is  cultivated  in  Manchooria,  and  in  the  Corea. 

Artificial  OoltiTation  of  TrxMm: 

Ahfit  a  long  and  diligent  study  of  the  locality  and  natural  conditions  under 
which  this  esteemed  aeUcacy  is  produced,  M.  Rousseau,  of  Carpentras,  in 
France,  has  succeeded  in  bis  attempts  to  cultivate  truffles,  and  has  already 
laised  a  very  fair  crop.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  grown 
with  equal  facility  in  Englahd,  and  it  might  well  be  worth  the  serious  attention 
of  some  of  our  scientific  agriculturists  to  devote  a  few  acres  of  theur  land  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial,  the  more  so  as  a  plantation  of  oak-trees  is  of  importance,  both 
in  a  national  and  pecuniary  point  of  view.  The  truffle  grows  exclusively  under 
oaks  standing  not  too  closely  together,  and  free  from  underwood,  and  in  a  soil 
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of  chalk  or  light  bUy,  with  a  aoatherly  atpect,  and  on  a  dope.  M.  Boonst 
had  a  Boitable  piece  of  veir  inferior  waste  land  ploughed  up  as  if  for  a  vii 
yard,  and  then  planted  in  d  atant  rows,  running  north  and  aooA,  wtt 
gathered  from  oaka  under  which  tmfllea  weve  kaowD  to  gM^.  After  ilf» 
he  was  rewarded  for  his  pationee  hf  iiUainiag  a  asMJl  quantity  of  trufllea,  wfaieh 
increased  so  much  every  year  thai  the  produce  of  hia  plantation,  which  was  only 
four  hectarea,  or  tea  aera  in  extent,  in  the  five  years  from  1862  to  1866  indu- 
sire,  to  no  less  than  1300  kilogr.  or  2600  lb.,  equal  to  260  lb.  per  acre  for  the 
fire  yean,  or  52  lb.  per  acre  every  year.— 'TA^  Orocer. 


PBBLDIINABT  BEFOBTS  OF  THE  MABBAS  AND  BOMBAY  CINCHONA 

COMMISSIONS 

irrOIMTB)  TO  iSCMTAnf  THE  VEBRITUaB  YAUJE  OV  CiNaBONA'ALXALOma 

OTHXa  THAK  QUININB. 


In  a  dispaleh  dated  September  80th,  1866,  the  Seoetaiy  of  State  for  India 
an  opinion  that  it  was  very  important,  with  refersnoe  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
cinchona  cultivstioa  in  India»  that  antboritative  medical  decisions  should  be  prononnced 
on  the  relative  value  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  other  than  oninine,  namely,  einchonidinc^ 
qoinidine,  and  dnchonine,  in  the  cure  of  tropical  fevers.  Ha  thwefore  gave  orders  that 
a  cinchona  eommisiion,  composed  of  medical  men  who  have  had  long  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  fevers,  should  be  appointed  in  each  presidency,  with  instructions  to  test  the 
efficacy  ot  thuse  alkaloids  on  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to  ensure  decisive  results,  and 
to  report  the  conclusions  at  which  they  may  arrive. 

Supplies  of  the  alkaloids,  specially  prepared  with  great  care  by  Messrs.  Howard,  wars 
sent  to  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  to  be  distributed  to  the  medical  men  selected  by 
the  commissions. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  preliminary  reports  of  the  Bladras  and  Bombay 
cinchona  commissions :— 

L  PreUminary  Report  of  £Ae  Madrtu  Cinchxma  CommiMtion, 

From  the  President  and  Bfembers  of  the  Cinchona  Commission  to  the  Secretsiy  to 
Government,  Bevenne  Department,  Fort  Saint  George. 

Madras,  28th  February,  1866. 

1.  With  reference  to  the  order  of  Government,  dated  March  28th,  1866,  we  have  the 
honour  to  report  that  the  printing  of  the  tabulated  results  of  tbe  experimental  naa  of 
cinchona  alkuoids  has  occasioned  some  delay  in  the  submission  of  a  progress  report. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  tobies^  however,  have  now  been  printed,  so  as  to  eimble 
us  to  estimate,  with  tolerable  precision,  the  therapeutical  effects  of  the  several  *ifcfJi>i<H ; 
and,  as  our  president  will  have  no  other  opportunity  of  recording  his  views  as  to  the 
usefulness  of  these  medicines,  the  members  of  the  commission  have  decided  to  condnde 
now  a  preliminary  report  of  their  proceedings,  leaving  their  more  detailed  obeemUions 
to  follow  when  the  results  of  the  experiments  still  in  proffress  are  more  fully  known. 

2.  In  the  tabular  statements,  already  printed  and  laid  before  the  commission,  minute 
particulars  in  regard  to  1145  cases  of  paroxysmal  fevers,  tr»*ated  either  by  dnchonine, 
cinchonidine,  or  quinidine,  have  been  registered.  These  fevers  have  occurred  mostly  at 
stetions  notedly  malarious,  such  as  at  Goodaloor,  in  the  Wynaad;  Sumblepoor  and 
Rnsselcondah,  in  the  Northern  Circars ;  the  Gk)davery  jungles ;  Mysore,  Cochin,  and 
Labuan ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  fair  average  types  of  the  forms  of  paroxys- 
mal fever  to  be  met  with  in  the  miUarions  districts  of  southern  India. 

8.  A  larger  number  of  cases  have  been  treated  up  to  date,  but  the  returns  have  not 
yet  been  received,  or,  if  received,  are  not  out  of  the  printer's  hands,  so  that  the  resntts 
must  be  considered  in  detail  hereafter. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  1145  cases  of  fever  referred  to,  it  will  suffice  to  note  that  thsy 
were  treated  by  the  alkaloids,  as  follows : — 
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^7  inlphAle  of  cineboniiie   .    .    .    410 

„       ,1  einehonidiae     .    .  -859 

„       „  ^unidine     .    .    .    876 

Hm  doMi  and  mode  of  adminiftration  ▼aried  a  gpod  daaL    Some  medical  officers 

vsed  laige  doaea  of  from  15  to  20  grains ;  others,  medium  doses  of  from  8  to  10  grains  ; 

and  sooie,  small  doses  of  firom  2  to  6  grains.    As  a  general  rule,  the  members  of  the 

commisrion  are  of  opinion  thai  the  experiments  were  most  socoessful  when  medium 

doses  were  employed ;  that  is,  the  cases  of  ferer  in  which  8  or  10  grains  of  alkaloid  were 

administered  in  a  single  dose  daily  appeared  to  recover  more  expeditiously  than  where 

IsrgBT  or  smaller  qvantities  were  employed.    Large  doses  of  einchonine,  einehonidine, 

and  ijninidine  produce  e£feets  Tery  similar  to  those  of  quinine.    Disagreeable  noises  in 

the  head,  singing  in  the  ears,  deaf neis,  and  giddiness  are  the  more  noticeable  of  the 

qriBptoms  produMd  by  aU  the  cinchona  alkaloids.    Vomiting,  nausea,  and  purging  also 

are  occasionally  noted  to  follow  their  use.    On  the  other  hand,  small  or  moderate  doses 

Coca  none  of  these  peculiar  e£fects,  while  they  improve  the  appetite,  strengthen  the 
ition,  and,  in  many  cases^  appear  to  have  a  nuurked  effect  in  redudog  ttie  siae  of 
eoDgested  spleens. 

5.  The  alkaloids  were  exhibited  sncoessfnlly,  that  is,  with  the  result  of  a  m|nd  cessa- 
tioD  of  febrile  proxvsms  in  a  very  larse  proportion  of  the  cases.  Out  of  the  1145  cases 
recorded,  four  deatlis  occurred,  and  afi  tnese  took  place  at  Goodaloor,  in  WyQaad.  Dr. 
Keen  ohierves  ol  them,  that  the  fever  was  complicated  either  with  pneumonia  or  diar- 
duBi,  and  that  a  great  prop<Hrtion  of  bis  natients  were  half-starved,  emaciated  persons, 
completely  proatrated  by  the  malarious  innuences  surrounding  them. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  ending  fatally,  it  is  recorded  that  the  alkaloids  failed  more  or 
less  to  arrest  febrile  paroxysms  in  twenty- seven  petsons^  a  proportion  a  little  in  excess 
of  two  per  cent,  of  the  total  cases  treated. 

6.  In  regard  to  these  failures,  it  must  be  noted  that  they  occurred  chiefly  in  the 
prsctice  of  gentlemen  who  tried  the  aDcaloidB,  not  in  recent  attacks  of  fever,  but  in 
patients  whose  systems  were  chronically  poisoned  by  malaria.  Thus,  Mr.  Walters,  of 
tile  4th  regiment  N.  L,  Secundenbad,  records  pf  many  of  his  cases,  that  they  had  been 
from  one  to  three  or  four  months  suffering  from  fever  before  he  used  the  allcaloids,  and 
that  in  some  of  them  quinine  failed  just  as  much  as  quinidine^  dnchonine,  or  einehoni- 
dine had  done.  Blx.  C&ipperfleld  explains  the  probable  cause  of  failure  iu  his  report. 
In  recent  attacks  of  uncomplicated  paroxysmal  fever,  the  new  alkaloids  appeared  to 
most  of  the  nedieal  oAcers  using  tliem,  and  to  the  members  of  the  commission,  to  be 
quite  as  eflEtcacions  in  the  curing  of  fevers  as  quinine.  On  this  subject,  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  with  predsion,  until  the  results  of  treatment  with  the  chemically 
pure  disalj^iate  of  quinine,  as  supplied  by  Messrs.  Howard,  have  been  tabulated  in  the 
ibnn  used  for  recordmg  the  treatment  by  the  other  alkaloids.  Instructions  have  been 
issoed  to  the  gentlemen  engaged  .in  the  experiment  to  do  this  ;  and  the  returns,  when 
received,  will  afford  most  i^uable  data  whereby  to  compare  the  relative  therepeutical 
sftjcis  of  the  several  alkaloids. 

7.  The  evidence,  so  far  as  it  has  come  before  the  commisdon,  does  not  go  to  show  any 
particular  superiority  of  one  alkaloid  over  another. 

The  sulphate  of  quinidine  is,  perhaps,  the  one  regarding  which  there  is  the  least  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  AU  three  are  nndoubt^ly  anti-periodic,  and  capable 
of  eohtrolting  paroxysmal  fevers.  The  sulphate  of  einchonine  iu  large  doses  perhaps 
canses  more  unpleasant  symptoms  than  the  others ;  but  on  this  point  further  evidence  is 
stiU  wanting,  to  enable  the  commission  to  offer  a  positive  opinion.  As  regards  the 
general  and  practical  question  at  issue,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Eeess  in  thinking  tiiat  all 
three  alkaloios  are,  equally  with  quinine,  capable  of  controlling  paroxysmal  fevers. 
Dr.  Sleess's  experience  led  him  to  condude  that  a  10-min  dose  of  either  salt  would 
cheek  or  postpone  the  febrile  paroxysm  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  while  very 
few  patients  required  more  than  a  second  10-grain  dose  to  subdue  the  disease  for  the 
time  being. 

Other  observers  have  employed  larger  quantities  of  the  several  drugs ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  dear  to  the  commission  that  3ie  quantities  exhibited  were,  in  all  cases,  necessary 
to  check  the  fever.  As  regards  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  it  is  intended  to  institute  a 
distinct  series  of  experiments  for  the  more  accurate  comparison  of  the  value  of  the 
le? end  alkaloids,  when  contrasted  with  quinine  or  with  each  other. 
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8.  The  maia  conclusioD  which  the  nemben  of  the  commivion  have  deriTed  from  the 
data  before  them  is,  that  the  alkaloids  hitherto  bat  little  valued  in  medicine  are  scareelj, 
if  at  all,  inferior  as  therapeutical  aisenta  to  ^ainine. 

What  the  exact  differences  may  be  in  their  physiological  and  tfaerapentical  aetioD  is  a 
question  the  answering  of  which  may  fitly  be  deferred  natil  more  data  have  been  ooV 
lected  in  reference  to  the  new  alkaloid.  The  differences,  however,  will  most  likelj  be 
found  to  be  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind ;  and  practically,  to  far  as  the  wants  of  India 
are  concerned,  it  will  be  just  as  well  that  the  locally-grown  barks  yield  a  large  propoTr 
tion  of  one  alkaloid  as  of  another. 

9.  So  impressed  are  we  of  the  value  of  these  hitherto  despised  alkaloids,  that  the 
members  of  the  commission  are  unanimons  in  considering  that,  in  the  pnblic  aervtce  of 
this  country,  they  may  very  advantageously  be  substitated  in  part  for  quinine.  If  three 
pounds  of  cinchonine  can  be  obtained  at  the  price  of  one  pound  of  qninine,  we  consider 
^t  a  great  public  good  would  result  from  the  pnrchase  of  the  larger  cfuantity,  as  it 
would  enable  the  officers  of  the  medical  department  to  benefit  a  much  larger  nomher  of 
the  population  than  they  can  now  afford  to  treat  by  prescribing  quinine. 

n.  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Bombay  Cinchona  Commission, 

From  Dr.  F.  S.  Arnott,  President  of  the  Bombay  Cinchona  Commission,  to  the  Qiief 
Secretary  to  Government,  Genenu  Department,  Bombay. 

March  26<A,  1867. 

Sir, — I  do  myself  the  honour  to  report  that,  as  required  by  resolution  dated  26th 
Kay  last,  the  Medical  Commission,  as  therein  appointed,  consisting  of  myself  as  Presi- 
dent, and  Drs.  Nicolson,  Hunter,  and  Joynt,  as  members,  has  had  under  investigation 
the  cinchona  alkaloids,  and  now  begs  to  submit  to  the  Gfovernment  of  Bombay  the  re- 
sults of  that  investigation. 

2.  To  give  full  effect  to  the  instructions  conveyed  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  letter, 
the  Committee  deemed  it  advisable  at  once  to  forward  to  medical  omcers,  both  in  civil 
and  military  employ,  at  various  stationo  of  this  Presidency,  and  particularly  those 
situated  in  malarious  districts,  small  quantities  of  each  alkaloid  for  the  most  carefol 
experiment  and  report.  The  Committee,  at  the  same  time,  requested  the  co-operatiop 
of  the  Principal  Medical  Officer,  British  troops,  in  allowing  experiments  to  he  made  in 
the  hospitals  of  her  Majesty's  regiments,  which  he  most  kindly  acceded  to,  so  that  the 
Committee  is  able  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  the  alkaloids  both  on  the  European  an4 
native  constitution. 

8.  In  forwarding  the  alkaloids,  the  Committee  at  the  same  time  sent  certain  instruc- 
tions which  it  had  drawn  up,  and  which  it  was  directed  each  medical  officer  should  ob- 
serve as  much  as  possible  in  making  his  observations  and  in  framing  his  report  These 
instructions  were  as  follows,  and  the  Committee  have  to  record  its  high  sense  of  the 
care  with  which  the  greater  number  of  the  reports  have  been  framed,  and  the  valuable 
and  conclusive  information  they  furnish : — 

**  Her  Majesty's  Government  being  desirous  to  have  tested  the  febrifuge  and  other 
therapeutical  effects  of  certain  alkaloids  procured  from  the  bark  of  the  cinchona  trees, 
the  Commission,  of  which  I  am  President,  has  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  small 
quantities  of  them,  as  noted  below,  have  been  forwarded  to  you,  and  requests  that  yon 
will  subject  each  to  the  most  careful  experiment  in  your  hospital. 

*'  The  Commission  is  anxious  to  ascertain, — 

I.  What  medicinal  virtues  these  alkaloids  possess. 
II.  Their  general  effects  on  the  hnman  system  in  health  and  disease. 
m.  To  what  extent  they  possess  the  anti-periodic  effects  of  qninine. 
IV.  Their  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  the  common  fever  of  the  conntiy,  as  wdl  es 

in  other  diseases  for  which  (juinine  is  held  in  repute. 
y.  Their  relative  values  as  remedial  agents ;  and 
VI.  Their  proper  doses. 

**  (3)  On  the  completion  of  your  experiments,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  not  later  than 
the  Ist  of  January,  1867,  yon  are  requested  to  report  to  me  the  opinions  ^on  have 
arrived  at  on  the  various  points  mentioned  in  paragraph  2  of  this  letter,  stating  gene- 
ndly  the  circumstances  under  which  you  have  prescribed  the  different  elkaloida, — that 
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li;  ahowing  the  natim  of  tlie  caie  with  ite  most  prominent  symptonu,  and  uifthing 
«]ie  ahai  vomj  ooenr  to  yon  in  the  elnddation  of  the  investigation. 

"^4)  Two  onncee  of  each  of  the  following  alkaloids  have  been  dispatched  to  yon,  for 
whiui  70a  are  reqneited  to  send  a  receipt  on  their  eaf e  arrival : — 

Sulphate  of  (^ninine. 
Sniphate  of  emehonine. 
Sulphate  of  qninidine. 
Sniphate  of  cinehonidine." 
4.  In  analysiiig  the  Tirions  reports  that  hare  been  reeeived,  the  Committee  begs 
farieflr  to  obeerve  that  the  reralts  of  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  are  most  fa- 
vomable.    There  is  no  diflerenee  of  opinion  as  to  the  highij  valnable  effects  of  these 
alkaloids,  thongh,  as  wm  to  be  expected,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
exact  <»der  of  importance  in  which  their  medicinal  virtues  should  be  ananged.    AU 
coaeiir  in  assigning  to  them  most  valuable  therapeutic  effects  as  felnifuges,  anti- 
periodies,  stomachics,  and  tonics,  and  the^  have  been  most  successfully  tried  in  fevers^ 
ra  neoalgie  affections,  and  rheumatism,  m  debility  and  want  of  appetite.    AU  give  a 
piefereaee  to  the  sniphate  of  quinine,  after  which  moat,  though  not  tdl,  rank  qninidine, 
though  others  prefer  ciochonine,  which  again  is  by  many  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list    In  the  traatment  of  disease  one  of  weir  most  important  properties  seems  to  be  in 
their  effects  whMi  given  alternately  with  other  remedies,  and  with  each  other ;  as,  for 
iostuee,  both  qainidioe  and  dnchonineproved  effectual  in  cases  of  fever  where  quinine 
end  snenie  had  failed.    One  medical  officer,  in  recording  his  want  of  confidence  m  do- 
ehoaine  as  an  anti-periodie)  states  that  he  found  it  most  useful  in  diarriioea,  and  as  a  re- 
storer of  araetite. 

1^  The  CSommittee  havine  thus  tested  the  efficiency  of  these  alkaloids  on  a  scale  suffi- 
eiently  extenaive  to  ensure  decisive  results,  has  unanimously  come  to  the  oondnsion  that 
they  form  a  very  valuable  dass  of  Hiempeutic  agents ;  and  taking  the  order  of  the  instruc- 
tions sent  to  m^dicai  officers,  the|  consider  them  to  be, — 
Isi  Febrifuges,  anti-periodics,  and  tonics. 

2Bd.  Their  general  effects  are  similar  to  those  of  quinine,  though  perhaps  in  an  infe- 
rior degree, 
ftrd.  As  vario^y  estimated,  they  possess  the  same  eflSscts  as  quinine,  to  the  extent  of 

one-half  or  two-tlurds. 
4tfa.  lliey  are  very  efficadons  in  trsating  the  common  fever  of  the  country,  hemi- 

eraiiia»  and  disordered  digestion,  eto.  etc. 
5th.  13ieir  relative  value  seems  to  be, — 
Ist  Quinine. 
2dA.  Qninidine. 


^  {cJSS'"  I  •*»-»•«"»• 


fth.  Their  proper  doees  are, — 

Qmnine,  from  8  to  20  grains. 
Qninidine,  from  6  to  20  grains. 
Cinehonidine,  from  7  to  20  grains. 
Cinehonine,  from  7  to  20  grains. 

I  have,  Otc., 
F.  8.  Abhott,  bid.,  C.B.,  President  of  Commision, 
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BT  BUFUB  UBHBB,  BflQ. 

AHhovgfa  the  iBtrodnction  of  medidnal  rhubarb  into  England  is  dated  by  Parkinson 
■s  far  ba»  as  1629,  no  real  experimeDts  of  its  culture  and  preparation  for  medical  use 
appear  to  have  been  made  till  1762,  when  a  quantity  of  seed  was  sent  from  Bnssia,  by 
Dr.  Mounsey,  from  which  period  till  about  1800  it  was  successfully  grown  in  small 
quantities  by  many  sdentifie  men,  after  which  it  was  cultivated  at  Banbury  on  an 
increasing  scale,  and  is  now  known  in  the  commercial  world  as  a  general  artide  of  trade 
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and  not  only  is  it  eonramed  in  considerable  qnantilMs  in  this  conntiy,  bat  it  is  exported 
i^rgely  to  VAriouB  parts  of  the  ciYtliaed  world.  The  origin  of  the  plantatioas  of  rluibaib 
io  mj  possession,  and  now  extending  over  forty  acres,  will  be  best  traced  bythe  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  *'  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts."  In  1789 :— *^  The  Society, 
in  consideration  of  his  merit*  and  to  promote  as  much  as  in  them  lies  the  growth  and 
cultivation  of  so  valuable  a  drug,  voted  their  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Hay  ward,  aa  a  bowBty." 
In  1794 : — **  The  following  accounts  and  certificates  respecting  the  growth  and  cure  d 
rhubarb  having  been  received,  the  gold  medal,  being  the  premium  offered  for  cultivatiiig 
the  greatest  number  of  plants,  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  William  Hayward,  of  BAabny. 
The  following  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Pereira:— **In  1789  Dr.  Hayward  oblaitteda 
silver  medal,  and  in  1 794  a  gold  medal,  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  the  cnltivatkm  <^ 
English  rhubarb.  Dr.  Hayward  died  in  1811,  and  the  plants  were  purchased  bj  Mc;  P« 
Usher." 

.  As  a  proof  that  even  at  this  early  period  of  its  cultivation  English  rhubarb  had  obtained 
the  confidence  of  scientific  men,  it  mav  be  stated  that,  in  1798,  rhubarb  of  British  growth 
was  used  at  St.  Bartholomew^  St.  Thomas's,  and  G^uy's  Hospitals,  and  was  beuigex* 
perimented  on  at  several  others.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Sir  Alexander  Dick 
and  Dr.  Hope,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1784^  but  bttle  rhubarb  was  used  by  the  apotliecaiies 
of  that  city  but  what  was  produced  in  Scotland,  and  it  was  considered  in  no  reelect 
inferior  to  Bussian.  About  the  same  time  English  rhubarb  was  put  to  a  severe  test  at 
Bath,  by  Drs.  Falconer,  Parry,  and  Fothergill,  all  of  whom  attested  its  merita.  Dr. 
Falconer  remarked  that  two  of  the  specimens  submitted  to  them  answered  in  e»teamal 
marks  to  the  character  of  the  foreign ;  that  they  were  rather  inferior  in  delicaqr  of  taste 
to  the  Turkey,  but  superior  in  other  respects  to  East  India.  In  1810,  Dr.  Thornton, 
then  lecturer  on  botany  at  Guy's  Hospital,  referring  to  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
cultivators  bv  the  Society  of  Arts,  makes  these  remarks : — *^  This  account  may  aerve  to 
show  both  the  ardour  of  this  respectable  Society  in  eocouraging  the  growth  ctf  this 
useful  article  and  the  persevering  industry  of  some  gentlemen  in  overcoming  all  th« 
difficulties  attendant  on  introducing  a  new  plant  into  estivation— findinff  out  the  means 
of  curing  it  as  an  article  for  extensive  sale,  and  overcoming  the  i^ejudioes  of  siich  as 
cannot  persuade  themselves  that  a  drug  of  British  growth  can  bear  compeiitioii  with 
what  is  sent  us  from  foreign  countries." 

If  at  a  later  date  the  prejudice  against  English  rhubarb  having  increased,  there  must 
have  been  other  causes  than  those  existing  in  the  first  introducSon  of  the  plant.  One 
cause  of  the  subsequent  change  in  public  opinion  may  have  arisen  from  the  partial 
introduction  of  new  varieties  of  the  plant  ^om  the  earliest  period  in  its  history  tiifire 
appears  to  have  been  a  confusedness  m  the  evidence  as  to  its  real  character ;  and  whether  ] 
foreign  rhubarb  is  produced  from  the  Bheum  pabnatum  or  the  BJumn  taddatum^  yet 
remains  an  unsettled  question.  As  far  as  this  question  relates  to  rhubarb  grown  in 
Great  Britain,  the  stronger  probability  is,  that,  after  it  was  imported,  several  varietiea 
were  produced  by  repeatedly  propagating  from  seed,  when  a  discrepancy  was  obaeaiTed, 
at  variance  with  the  earliest  descnptions  recorded.  To  show  the  extent  of  those  changes, 
I  may  remark  that  in  the  last  instance  in  which  I  noticed  the  effect  of  seedling  cultiva- 
tion, about  thirty  years  since,  I  found  the  stalks  and  leaves  more  than  double  the  siae 
of  those  produced  from  offsets — a  circumstance  sufficient  to  account  foe  the  introduction 
of  such  varieties  as  the  Victoria  and  >other  large  sorts  now  so  common  in  our  gardeii% 
and  which,  when  propagated  from  seed,  still  keep  working  change  upon  change.  8o 
convinced  have  I  been  tor  a  long  time  of  the  injurious  tendency  of  this  system,  tlint  I 
have  studiously  avoided  the  use  of  seed  altogether ;  and  the  plant  has  so  Un  receded  to 
its  original  type,  that  not  one  has  produced  ripened  seed  during  the  Isst  twenty  years. 
It  is  a  fixed  trait  in  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  rhubarb,  as  it  is  in  most  bulbons  plants^ 
that  if  produced  from  offsets  only,  it  ceases  to  produce  seed,  and  if  raised  from  seed, 
each  succeeding  geueration  produces  seed  also,  adding  variety  to  variety  almost  in* 
definitely.  Assuming,  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  plant  has  now  for  such  a 
lengthened  period  beisn  propagated  from  offsets  as  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  seed,  it 
will  guarantee  the  conclusion  that  if,  during  a  number  of  years,  when  its  cultivation  wm 
pursued  by  a  large  number  uf  growers,  for  the  purpose  of  making  experiments,  and  each 
one,  in  haste  to  enlarge  its  growth,  resorted  to  seed  propagation,  it  dogenented  from 
external  causes,  it  is  equally  logical  to  infer  that,  the  causes  having  ceaaed  which  led  to 
its  deterioration,  it  has  now  regained  its  specific  distinctivened^  and  is  not  likely  to 
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diTOfge  again  into  any  tranrition  from  its  eeniial  type.  It  ig  thus  quite  posrible  to 
■eeoimt  lor  the  pverioiis  deteriontion  of  the  plant  for  medical  uaea,  which  caused  the 
strong  prqndice  existing  for  many  years  ^^i^  it*  and  some  remaining  donbts  are  still 
exprcMcd  req>eetin^  the  real  propeitiea  of  SSnglish  rhubarb ;  bnt  that  a  powerful  reaction 
has  taken  place  in  its  favour  since  the  plant  nas  been  restored  to  its  primitive  form  of 
development^  there  is  most  ample  testimony,  not  only  in  the  increased  demand  for  it  at 
home  and  abroad,  bnt  in  the  evidence  of  eminent  medical  practitioners.  In  addition  to 
the  improvement  which  benme  apparent  in  the  plant  by  the  entire  exclusion  of  seed- 
hngi,  an  important  change  has  been  effected  in  the  mode  of  diying,  by  exchanging  a 
hi|pi  artificial  tempoatnre  for  a  more  gradual  one ;  the  process  in  the  first  stages  bemg 
cfided  by  the  i^lication  of  a  strong  cmrent  of  atmospheric  air,  which  has  not  only 
greatly  condensed  the  root,  and  rendmd  it  less  porons,  but  has  given  it  an  appearance 
approximating  more  closely  to  foreign. 

The  proeressive  but  certain  destniction  of  all  former  prejudices  existing  against  the 
use  of  Knyiah  rhubarb  may  be  adduced  from  facts  much  stronger  than  ueory.  The 
first  is  that  as  recently  as  1845,  the  extent  of  land  appromiated  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant  did  not  reach  ten  acres,  whereas  now  it  has  reached  upwards  of  for^  acres,  and 
even  this  is  quite  insufficient  to  supply  the  foreign  demand  fcnr  trimmed  English  rhubarb. 
If  the  home  consumption  of  tiiis  drug  had  remained  stationary,  the  export  trade  alone 
woold  have  afforded  ev^  facility  for  extending  the  plantation — a  fact  most  strikingly 
shown  by  the  artide  being  sent  to  ports,  such  as  Odessa,  from  which  East  India  rhubarb 
is  sent  to  Great  Britain. 

Even  where  regulations  of  the  most  stringent  character  have  been  put  in  force  to 
prerent  the  nee  of  either  inferior  or  adulterate  drugs,  English  rhubarb  has  passed  the 
ordeal  in  safety.  Tlie  following  is  a  portion  of  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  entitled,  **  An  Act  to  prevent  the  Importation  of  Adulterated  and  Spurious 
Drags  and  liedidnes."  Thirtieth  Congress,  'Chapter  7(Hh,  date  1848 ;  Section  1st  pro- 
vides t—-^  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  all  drugs,  medicines,  medicmal 
vepaiations,  etc,  imported  into  the  United  States  from  abroad,  shall,  before  passing  the 
Cnstoms-honse,  be  examined,  as  well  in  reference  to  their  purity  and  fitness  for  medical 
purposes,  as  to  their  value  and  identity  specified  in  the  invoice."  Section  8rd  provides : 
— "  That  if,  on  examination,  any  drags,  medicines,  medicinal  preparations,  wheUier 
ebemioal  or  otherwise,  are  found,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiner,  to  be  so  far  adulterated, 
or  in  ai^  manner  deteriorated  as  to  render  them  inferior  in  strength  and  purity  to  the 
stsadard  established  hf  the  United  States,  Edinburgh,  London,  French,  and  German 
pharmacopoBias  and  dispensatories,  and  thereby  improper,  unsafe,  or  dangerous  to  be 
Bsed  for  inedicinal  purposes,  a  return  to  that  effect  shall  be  made  upon  the  invoice,  and 
the  articles  so  noted  shall  not  pass  the  Customs-house,  unless,  on  a  strictly  analytical 
chancier  called  for  by  the  owner  or  consignee,  the  return  of  the  examiner  shall  be 
found  erroneous."  To  cany  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  qualified  examinerB  of 
drugs  were  appointed,  at  salaries  varying  from  one  thousand  to  sixteen  hundred  dollars 

Sv  annum,  at  the  ports  of  New  Tork,  &ffton,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and 
6w  Orleans. 

A  large  portion  of  my  trimmed  rhubarb  for  several  years  passed  through  the  hands  of 
MsfBEB.  David  Taylor  and  Sons,  for  shipment  to  the  American  market,  where  it  became 
a  regular  article  of  commerce. 

mm  the  year  1856  to  the  present  period  the  demand  for  English  rhubarb  has  far 
exceeded  my  means  of  supplying  it;  and  the  ratio  m  which  the  increasing  demand  is 
taking  place  far  exceeds  the  propagating  capacity  of  the  plant  The  period  when  the 
npidly  increasing  demand  for  export  took  place  was  that  immediately  succeeding  the 
investigation  of  Uie  question  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the 
seanons  of  1855  and  1856.  It  will  be  recollected  that  a  committee  was  appoint^  of 
which  Mr.  W.  Scholefield,  member  for  Birmingham,  was  chairman,  to  invest  the  qnes* 
tioQ  of  adulteration  of  food,  drink,  and  drags.  During  the  sitting  of  this  committee  a 
large  number  of  witnesses  were  examined  on  the  question  of  English  rhubarb,  with 
varying  results  as  to  Ihe  individual  opinion  of  the  parties  examin^.  Some,  amongst 
whom  may  be  named  Dr.  Hassall,  contended  it  was  practicable  to  carry  out  a  system  of 
absolute  purity  in  drags  and  chemicals ;  whilst  others,  with  equally  practical  views, 
contended  that  a  classification  as  to  the  quality  of  those  articles  must  always  exist. 
I  need  acaicely  say  that  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  question  of  the  adulteration  of 
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droffi,  as  of  other  things,  was  vecy  conflictiii^  sod  incoadiisive.  At  the  eommeiieeoieiit 
of  the  second  senion  ooenpied  by  the  commitfee  in  this  investigation  T  wis  sammoDed, 
on  the  5th  March,  1856,  to  give  evidence  on  the  long>vezed  qnesoon  of  English  ihnbarh ; 
bnt  hoth  as  refrards  my  own  and  the  evidence  of  other  ^aitieB,  which  f nlly  shows  the 
importance  of  the  question  mised,  I  can  do  no  more  in  this  paper  than  refer  the  rMder 
to  the  Bine-book  for  an  exposition  of  the  whole  aiiair.  Bnt  to  show  that  my  positioB 
wss  not  damaged  by  the  result,  I  quote  the  following  weids  of  the  efaairmaii  of  the 
committee  at  the  dose  of  my  examination : — **  If  it  be  represented  to  the  eommittee 
that  English  rhubarb  is  sold  as  an  adulterating  article,  and  is  of  a  very  infeiior  quality 


to  fonoKn,  that  is  a  mistake ;  for  medical  men  attribute  veiy  important  medMaaal  quah- 
ties  to  English  rhubarb,  and  it  is  consumed  in  some  important  public  escablishmenta,  and  ii 
held  by  very  high  medical  testimony  to  be  an  exceedingly  useful  medicine."  One  of 
the  public  establishments  referred  to  here  is  the  London  Hospital,  where  English  ihubeib 
alone  had  then  been  used  for  a  number  of  years.  The  inquiry  carried  on  befote  the 
eommittee  was  kept  alive,  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  what  was  represented  to  be  the 
extreme  difference  in  the  money  value  between  foreiffn  and  English  rhnbaib ;  and  it 
was  on  this  point  that  I  had  to  complain  of  some  nnniraess.  One  witness  stated  the 
difference  as  cpreat  as  between  lis.  per  pound  on  the  one  side  and  4d,  on  the  other. 
Here  the  retail  price  of  foreign  wss  qnoteo,  the  average  wholesale  price  of  China  rhnharb 
lor  Uie  two  months  previous  oeing  only  5s.  6cfL,  whikt  as  to  qnahty,  the  maximum  of 
one  was  set  up  against  the  minimum  of  the  other,  as  I  was,  at  the  vety  time  the  evi- 
dence WAS  taken,  entering  English  rhubarb  for  shipment  at  2s.  per  pound  to  MesBH^ 
Taylor,  Brothen,  Mark  Lane. 

A  great  error,  almost  invariably  committed  in  passing  judgment  on  any  artide  cf 
•nppMed  inferiority,  is  to  judge  it  by  an  improper  standud.  This  has  been  strictly  so 
in  tne  present  instance.  To  show  that  one  sample  is  of  bad  quality  is  certainly  not 
proving  that  another  is  ffood ;  but  when'an  attempt  has  been  made  to  nrejudiee  the 
public  against  the  use  m  English  rhubarb,  it  has  sometimes  been  done  by  putting  it 
into  competition  with  the  very  choicest  specimens  of  the  foreign  artide ;  and  I  bdwve 
that  all  the  comparisous,  including  the  testimonials  also,  have  been  made  on  this  prin* 
dple.  If  it  is  tnie  that  a  great  difference  exists  in  samples  of  drugs  generally,  it  is  yet 
more  so  in  those  of  foreign  rhubarb.  It  is  well  known  uiat  but  a  very  small  proportioa 
of  imported  rhubarb  is  of  the  best  qudity.  This  fact  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Pereira.  He  remarks  that  when  China  or  East  India  rhubarb  arrives  in  London,  it  is 
hand-picked,  tared,  and  sorted  into  three  qudities— bright  and  sound,  dark  and  homy, 
and  worm-eaten.  He  adds  the  following  evidence  on  this  point: — Tn  1840,  when 
China  rhnbaib  was  veiy  scarce,  a  quantity  of  foreign  rhubarb,  imported  from  Galcatt^ 
was  sold,  some  at  i<L  and  some  at  Id.  per  pound.  As  the  evidence  arisingfrom  dis- 
similarity of  price  has  been  used  as  an  argument  to  show  the  inferiority  of  Elnglisih  to 
foreien,  the  following  facts  deserve  notice:— In  the  years  1846  and  1847,  there  was  a 
very  large  quantity  of  foreign  rhubsri)  disposed  of,  amounting  to  several  tons  n^eight; 
and  such  was  its  general  quality  and  condition,  that  the  terms  made  use  of  to  designats 
it,  with  the  prices  realized,  were  as  follows : — Old  and  bastard,  at  4<i.  to  1^  per  pound ; 
old  brown  and  rotten.  Id.  to  4(f. ;  rotten  and  damaged,  3d.  to  6d. ;  brown,  old,  and 
perished,  id.  to  6d,  During  these  periods  large  quantities  of  English  rhubarb  were  sold 
at  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  pound.  Thus  it  is  seen,  that  if  the  maximum  price  of  foreign 
is  higher  than  English,  the  minimum  price  of  English  is  higher  than  foreign.  What- 
ever, therefore,  may  be  supposed  to  he  the  relative  difference  between  Bngush  rhnharb 
and  the  best  specimens  of  foreign,  it  is  dear  that,  owing  to  the  very  imperfect  method 
of  curing  it  in  those  countries  where  it  is  produced,  there  is  invariably  that  strict  nni- ' 
formity  of  character  in  the  one  which  is  as  invariably  wanting  in  the  other. 

One  leading  question  relating  to  this  most  important  medianal  production  yet  remains 
to  be  solved  at  some  future  period,  namdy,  whether  the  plant  from  which  foreign 
rhubarb  is  produced  is  the  best  that  could  be  sdected  ?  Judnng  from  the  very  great 
variety  and  veiy  interesiinff  specimens  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Hooker,  all  of  Uiem 
distinctly  differing  from  esch  other,  it  would  appear  doubtful  if  the  foreign  cultivators 
have  made  such  researches  and  instituted  such  experiments  as  would  lead  to  a  judicious 
selection  of  the  best  sorts.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that,  if  off-sets  could  be  obtained 
from  a  number  of  the  several  varieties  of  the  plant  produced  in  Tartary  and  elsewhere, 
we  might  acclimatize  some  yiddmg  higher  medicinal  properties  than  any  yet  cultivated 
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ia  Grcflt  Britiiii :  hut  m  the  means  of  obtainiog  them  is  entirelT  oat  of  mj  power,  I  caa 
00I7  atLfj  that  if  I  could  be  assisted  in  procnring  them,  I  should  feel  great  pleasure  in 
canning  out  such  a  series  of  experiments  as  might  uitunatelj  render  an  important 
addition  to  the  medicinal  productions  of  the  nation. 

My  attention  has  reeentiij  been  ealled  to  the  snbjeet  of  the  preparation  of  that  Torj 
important  medieine,  tincture  of  henbane,  in  eonseqoence  of  the  veiy  erroneous  Tiews 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  plant)  and  to  the  somewhat  scantj,  if 
not  imperfect  directiooS|  contained  in  the  new  Pharmaeopceia  respecting  its  preparation 
for  uss.  It  is  out  of  my  prorinee  altogether,  as  a  grower  and  preparer  only  of  medicinal 
plsnts,  to  call  in  question  the  correctness  of  the  PharmaoopoBia  irom  any  other  point  of 
new  than  that  of  an  omiarion.  The  directions  given  in  this  work  for  the  preparation  of 
tinetavs  of  henbane  are,  to  use  *'  tiie  leaves  and  branches  of  the  indigenous  biennial 
^ant  dried,  when  abont  two-thirds  of  the  flowers  are  ezpanded.**  Now  I  believe  that 
ahnost  every  wholesale  druggist  in  the  kingdom  will  endcfse  my  statement,  when  I  say 
that  up  to  tiie  year  1862  bnt  a  fractiona]  part  of  the  tinetove  of  henbane  prepared  in 
this  eoButiy  was  made  from  tibe  blossoming  biennial  ]dant ;  a  circumstance  not  so  muqlitf 
reflecting  discredit  on  those  who  prepare  and  supply  the  article  for  use,  as  arising  from 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  procurinff  the  matenal  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the 
Fhaimaeopcsia.  If  the  question  is  asled,  why  the  blossoming  biennial  plant  had  not, 
im  to  that  period,  been  produced  in  sufllcient  quantity  to  supply  the  demand,  I  reply 
that,  owmg  to  the  almost  invariable  attack  made  on  the  ^lant  during  the  autunm  and 
winter  months  by  the  wixewonn,  slo^  and  other  destructive  visitants,  but  a  small  pro- 
portioii  survives  till  the  ensuing  spring.  Either  the  root  is  bitten  tilf^ugh  in  several 
pkoei  or  the  hod  entirely  oonsomeoL  To  thisit  must  lie  added,  that  of  the  plants  which 
eKape  this  ordeal,  when  thev  have  reached  the  stage  of  their  development  pointed  out 
ia  the  Phaimacopcsia,  namely,  "  when  two-thirds  of  the  flowers  are  expanded,"  the 
quantity  of  foliage  is  very  scanty,  and  it  will  only  pay  the  producer  at  a  high  price. 

Ihimigh  some  erroneous  impression,  that  has  long  existed,  and  still  continues  to  exist, 
rMpsctiag  this  very  important  plant,  the  first  yeac*«  growth  is  spoken  of  as  the  annual, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  palpably  wrong,  as  uie  two  articles,  when  prepared  for 
me,  vsiy  §m  ementiaily  in  their  exteraal  appearance  as  in  their  constituent  properties ; 
spplying  this  simple  test  only,  that  the  annual  plant,  when  dried,  consists  both  of  leaTca 
sad  bkwom^  whereas  the  first  year's  growth  of  the  biennial  must  necessarily  consist  of 
leaves  only.  Assuming  that,  when  the  second  year's  growth  of  the  biennial  plant 
eannot  be  proeored,  reeonise  mnst  be  had  to  the  first  year's  growth  as  a  substitute  tbe 
Pharmaoopmia  shonld  have  made  known  the  comparative  strength  of  the  latter.  No 
objection  could  have  been  made  to  such  directions,  when  it  could  be  shown  that  a  second- 
cImb  article  mnst  of  necessity  supplant  a  superior  one,  as  occurs,  doubtless,  not  onl^  in 
this  but  in  many  other  medicinal  preparations.  If,  in  the  use  of  the  two  separate  articles 
now  under  consideration,  the  same  instructions  are  carried  out,  namely,  to  use  two 
ounces  and  a  half  of  the  dried  plant  for  a  pint  of  tincture,  and  one  should  prove  to 
poMSB  two  or  three  times  the  strength  of  the  other,  it  assumes  a  serious  aspect  in  tiie 
adfflinisliation  of  so  very  important  a  medicine.  We  require  a  new  definition  altogether 
of  the  pUnt  when  dried  for  use.  Instead  of  making  two  divisions  only,  as  at  present, 
ttnual  and  biennial,  it  shonld  be  classified  as  follows : — 

Biennial  henbane  of  second  year's  growth. 

Biennial  henbane  of  first  year's  growth. 

British  annual  henbane. 

German  henbane. 
This  would  at  once  simplify  the  question,  and  prevent  thoee  Erroneous  views  which  have 
very  widely  prenuled  amongst  all  parties  concerned  in  its  preparation  and  use.  It  will 
he  seen  that  I  have  arranxed  the  above  classes  in  the  oraer  of  their  value.  The  two 
Isst-mentioned — ^the  BritSh  annual  and  the  German — although  most  extensively  used^ 
sie  so  thoroughly  undeserving  notice^  that  they  require  mention  only  to  guard  the  public 
igiiast  their  use  altogether.  Of  these  two,  the  British  annual  is  perhap«  profenibie  to 
the  foreign,  and  its  anpearance,  unfortunately,  approximates  sufficiently  close  to  the 
ieeond  veer's  growth  of  the  biennial  plant  to  enable  the  vendor  to  pass  it  as  such  ;  bat 
if  DO  other  criterion  existed  tium  that  it  possesses  no  flavour  or  aroma,  that  would  be 
nffieient  to  detect  the  imposture.  Independently  of  this  test,  the  leaves  will  be  found 
much  shorter;  and  occasionally  will  be  seen  a  pure  primrose  blossom,  which  never  occurs 
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in  tbe  beautifuUj  streaked  bloflsom  of  the  biennial ;  bat  the  rerj  fact  of  the  qypeaimnce 
of  bloflsom  in  the  sample,  that  blocsora  bein^^  generally  so  maeh  like  the  blossom  of  the 
biennial,  leads  to  the  Tery  enoneons  oonclosion  that  it  is  the  same  plant. 

Owin|;  to  the  extreme  price  which  the  dried  biennial  plant  of  the  second  yesi't  growth 
has  reabsed  in  former  yean,  the  consumers  have  not  giren  that  eneonragemeot  to  its 
production  which  its  intrinsic  valne  merits.  The  great  difficnlty,  however,  which  has 
thns  been  felt  till  Tery  recently — that  of  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  supply  ezeori;  aft  a  most 
exorbitant  price — ^is  now  to  a  great  extent  obviated.  From  a  long,  carefnl,  and  con- 
tinnons  study  of  the  cultivatioii  of  biennial  henbane,  I  have  at  length  ao  far  aaeceeded 
in  preserving  it  from  the  attai^  of  insects,  to  which  it  is  oidinaiily  enbject,  mad  ham  to 
such  an  extent  economised  the  system  of  drying  the  plant,  as  now  to  bring  the  price 
vrithin  reasonable  bounds,  and  to  leave  those  who  prepare  the  tincture  of  th&  valni^le 
plant  without  any  just  excuse  for  using  an  inferior  article. 

This  is  not  an  a^  in  which  scientific  research  can  be  long  baffled  in  its  inquiries ; 
and  as  the  articles  m  question  will  be  placed  before  the  public  in  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1867  (class  44),  no  more  will  be  anticipated  from  their  inspection  by  a  competent 
tribunal  than  the  closest  scrutiny  will  justify. — Journal  ofth^  Society  of  Arts, 
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An  interesting  lecture  on  the  above  subject  was  delivered  by  Mr.  B.  Ooodirin  Mum* 
bray,  at  the  Lecture  Hall,  Hill  Street,  Bichmond. 

The  lecturer  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Alderman  Gould,  J.P.,  of  Kingston,  who  ex- 
plained the  object  of  the  ^  Benevolent  Fund  of  the  Pharmaceutical  S^efy,"  in  aid  of 
which  the  lecture  was  about  to  be  delivered.  Mr.  Gould  observed  that  the  present  age 
was  characterized  by  a  development  of  CSiristian  charity  in  providing  for  the  wanta  of 
the  a^  and  infirm  of  various  societies  and  professions,  and  for  the  widows  and  oiphans 
of  their  members ;  and  among  the  rest  chemists  had  a  peculiar  claim,  the  nature  of  their 
business  making  such  constant  and  imperative  demands  on  their  physical  and  mental 
powers,  that  they  are  unfortunately  often  left  in  premature  old  age  to  broken  health  and 
mipoverished  means. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  observing  that  many  of  the  most  stupendous  and  wonder* 
ful  operations  of  nature  are  inappreciable  to  the  senses,  and  mentioned  as  examples, 
electricity,  gravitation,  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces,  and  other  agencies,  which, 
although  in  constant  action,  we  only  become  aware  of  their  existence  by  their  results. 

The  lecturer,  .after  referring  to  astronomy,  and  dwelling  on  the  wonderful  hannony 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  said  it  was  the  manner  of  some  who  pride  themselves  on  superior 
religious  attainments  to  decry  the  practice  of  those  who  study  natural  religion  ;  but  we 
had  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  for  investigating  the  works  of  God  in  nature. 
Nature  itself  was  a  vast  temple  erected  by  the  Great  Architect  for  His  own  worship  and 
glory. 

The  lecturer  passed  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  forms  of  vegetable  life; 
and  explained  the  nature  of  polyps,  corals,  etc.  etc  By  the  aid  of  the  oxy-hydrogen 
microscope  numerous  beautiful  objects  were  displayed,  and  the  lecturer  concluded  by 
unring  the  advantages  derivable  from  a  study  of  natural  objects. 

The  chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  interesting  lecture,  in  which  he  said 
no  ordinary  amount  of  abih'ty  had  been  displayed. 

Bfr.  Mumbrajr,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  he  felt  much  obliged  hr  the 
hearty  manner  m  which  his  remarlu  had  been  received.  Thanks  were  due  to  PtotesBOr 
Bentley  for  several  beautiful  diagrams  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  for  his  kind  and  able  conduct,  tennmated  the 
proceedings. 
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TO  THB  SDITOB  OF  THB   PHABMACSUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Str, — It  had  been  my  intention  not  to  trouble  your  readers  with  any  remarks 
on  the  new  Pharmacy  Bill,  bat  as  my  friend  Dr.  Edwards  has  mentioned  my 
name  in  connection  with  it,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  occupy  a  small  space 
in  your  oolnmns.  I  will  observe,  in  passing,  now  very  glad  I  am  to  find  that 
OUT  genial  and  talented  friend  still  takes  an  interest  in  our  proceedings  sufficient 
to  induce  him  to  send  his  quota  of  well-intended  advice  to  help  us  in  the  pre- 
•ent  crisis.  I  can,  howerer,  scarcely  bring  myself  to  believe  that  his  letter  was 
written  ^^  ex  mero  motu^  I  fancy  I  can  detect  in  it  his  own  souud  views,  as 
shadowed  forth  in  paragraph  No.  4,  overlaid  by  those  of  some  energetic  friend-^ 
a  more  advanced  radidS. 

The  Doctor's  letter  reveals  an  impression  which  I  believe  is  prettv  general 
(I  have  met  with  it  in  several  cases  when  corresponding  with  friends  on  this 
mbject)  that  the  Bill  reserves  to  us  some  power  of  selection  by  which  unde- 
nimble  members  of  the  trade  may  be  prevented  assuming  the  membership  of  the 
PharmaoeutiGsl  Society.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
*^  all  persons  who  at  any  time  heretofore  have  carried  on  in  Great  Britain  the 
bonness  of  a  Chemist  ^d  Druffgist,  in  the  keeping  of  open  shop  for  the  com- 
pounding of  the  prescriptions  of  duly  qualified  medical  practitioners, . . .  mav,  on 
<Hr  before  the  81st  day  of  December,  1868,  by  notice  in  writing,  signed  by  them, 
and  given  to  the  Registrar,  request  to  be  registered  under  this  Act,"  and  *^  shall, 
on  podnction  of  certificates  according  to  the  schedule  C  and  D  to  this  Act,  be 
registered  accordinf^ly.**  ' 

Sdiednle  C  is  simply  a  form  of  deelaratian  that  the  person  signing  was  in 
bosineBS  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  at  a  certain  place  on  or  before  a  certain 
date. 

Schedule  D  is  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  a  duly  qualified  Medical  Practi- 
tioner that  to  his  knowledge  the  statements  in  Schedule  C  are  true. 

The  Register  is  open  to  every  man  that  either  is  in  business  or  ever  has  been 
in  business  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist.  It  would,  or  at  any  rate  might,  include 
homcBOpathists,  herbalists,  Coffinites,  etc.,  as  well  as  those  disreputable  persons 
whose  shops  are  kept  going  solely  by  the  sale  of  anti- venereal  remedies,  pre- 
Tentives,  and  the  like. 

Once  on  the  Register,  clause  19  provides  *^  that  be  who  is  or  has  been  or  shall 
for  the  time  being  be  in  business  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  as  aforesaid,  and 
who  shall  be  registered  as  a  Chemi^^t  and  Druggist,  shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected 
and  continue  a  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  SSociety  according  to  the  bye-laws 
thereof,*^  etc. 

The  proper  legal  definition  of  the  term  *'  eligible  ^  was  given  by  our  Presi- 
dent to  a  deputation  who  amongst  other  things  complained  that  under  the 
operation  of  the  19th  clause  a  registered  Chemist  might  be  capriciously  and  nn- 
JQstly  excluded  from  the  memtoship  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  It  was 
then  pointed  out  that  the  exclusion  could  not  be  effected  except  for  such  bond 
fde  reasons  as  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Court  of  Queen^s  Bench,  were  the 
exdnded  party  to  apply  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  against  the  Council.  Practi- 
cally therefore  it  would  be  to  ask  and  to  have  as  a  matter  of  course — '*  holun 
hdus  "  we  must  take  them  if  they  choose  to  come.  In  my  opinion  we  should 
be  Uit  more  likely  to  attract  to  our  Society  the  lower  stratum  of  ^*  outsiders  ** 
than  the  upper  600,  whose  admission  Mr.  Setty  assures  us  is  all  that  we  have 
to  look  forward  to.  The  former  would  have  something  to  gain  by  assuming  a 
title  now  at  last  acknowledged  to  mean  something ;  Qie  latter,  satisfied  with 
their  positioa,  woold  in  all  probability  be  too  proud  to  accept  as  a  boon  that 
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which  would  be  of  little  value  to  them^  and  would,  as  on  f <»nner  ooc&sioBfl|  aroid 
the  thrice-opened  door. 

I  leave  tne  queBtidn  of  ^^  interests  injuriously  affected  "  to  be  discnsBed  by 
those  who  feel  themselves  likely  to  be  injured.  As  I  presume  I  should  not  be 
compelled  to  describe  myself  as  a  member  of  the  Phannttoeatical  Society,  I  || 

should  after  the  ^^  deJuge  "  simply  revert  to  the  old  designation  which  only 
recently,  at  the  suggestion  of  our  leaders,  I  and  many  others,  PharmaceutistSY 
abandoned,  in  order,  from  motives  of  policy,  to  give  currency  to  our  Parlia- 
mentary title. 

The  abandonment  of  clause  4  has  removed  a  chief  cause  of  complaint  againat 
the  Bill,  for  it  would  have  perpetuated  ignorance  for  the  next  forty  yeans,  aod 
for  that  time  made  ridiculous  the  use  of  M.P.S.  as  an  honourable  affix. 

For  similar  reasons  I  would  confine  to  assistants  who  ha?e  served  a  rcttolar 
apprenticeship,  and  are  at  the  time  of  passing  the  Act,  of  the  age  of  uirty 
years,  the  right  of  being  eligible  for  dectioa  as  Members  after  passing  the  Minor 
Examination. 

As  for  the  bulk  of  the  outsiders  who,  it  would  seem,  are  not  likely  to 
present  themselves  for  even  the  very  mild  form  of  examination  instituted 
for  those  idready  in  business  on  their  own  account  (and  at  which,  by  tha 
bye,  the  regularly  examined  members  have  been  winking  vary  hard)  I 
think  it  would  be  a  fair  compromise  for  them  to  accept  the  position  of  Asso- 
ciates of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  with  the  privUeges  of  Members.  More 
than  this  will  not  be  yielded  without  a  severe  struggle  with  a  considerable  pro* 
portion  of  those  at  present  entitled  to  the  M.P.S.  If  a  selection  of  the  Me 
were  possible,  the  case  would  be  different.  That  there  are  a  certain  number 
outside  the  pale  who  would,  if  within  it,  add  not  only  strength  but  lustre  to  the 
Society,  no  one  will  be  so  silly  as  to  deny. .  The  difficulty,  in  fact  th^  impos* 
sibility,  is  how  to  make  the  selection,  when  the  parties  themselves  object  to  the 
application  of  any  other  test  than  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  or  having  beeo 
in  business  at  a  certain  date. 

The  object  of  all  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  to  impress  on  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  Pharmaceutists  the  honour  of  holding  the  diploma  of  our  Society,  and 
by  this  means  induce  them  to  work  in  order  to  obtain  it.  For  some  years  I 
have  so  acted,  and  have  by  that  means  succeeded  in  introducing  to  the  fold  a 
number  of  young  men  whom  mere  love  of  study  would  never  have  sufficiently 
influenced.  Make  the  diploma  valueless,  and  you  take  from  us  the  most  power- 
ful lever  we  possess  for  elevating  the  trade,  carefully  guard  it,  and  year  by  year 
you  will  attract  to  the  Society  an  increasing  number  of  students,  so  that  b^ore 
many  years  have  passed  a  large  maiority  of  the  members  of  the  Society  wUl  be 
examined  men.  1  have  no  fear  whatever  of  the  Society  dying  out,  so  long  as 
its  managers  and  the  members  generally  conspire  to  make  its  distinctions 
honourable :  pursue  an  opposite  course,  the  present  members  will  be  disgusted, 
and  the  recruits  insufficient  in  number  to  fill  up  the  death  vacancies.  The 
present  state  of  the  Society  is  no  doubt  ^^xxl :  do  not  injudiciously  interfere,  and 
it  will  remain  so. 

If,  however,  it  be  thought  imperative  to  embrace  in  one  Society  the  whole 
of  the  existing  practitioners  of  pharmacy,  the  Council  mav,  I  believe,  with  juat 
confidence  of  success  proceed  to  Parliament  with  their  Bill  modified  as  has  been 
suggested.  In  that  case,  it  would  be  useless  for  the  United  Society  to  tell  a 
Committee  oi  the  House  of  Commons  that  they  were  not  being  treated  gene* 
rously.  To  offer  them  without  paymeut  a  full  share  in  the  large  amount  of 
I)roperty  we  have  for  twenty-five  years  been  painfully  accumulating,  an  influen- 
tial  position  at  our  Council  board,  the  privilege  of  attending  and  voting  at  oar 
meetings,  and  finally  the  honourable  title  of  Associate  of  our  Society,  ought 
surely  to  satisfy  reasonable  men.   No  Parliament  would  compel  us,  in  addition, 
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to  retarn  to  the  state  of  ocmfusioii  from  which  we  hare  now  partialiy  mooeeded 
in  extricating  onradyeB, — and  that,  too,  against  the  protests  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  present  members. 

Tho.  B.  Grotbb,  M.P.S.,  F.C.S. 
W^gmmak,  Jnfy  Uth,  1867. 


TO  THB  SDITOB  OF  THB  PHABMACBI7TI0AL  JOtTBVAL. 

Sir,— By  so  far  ablff  pens  than  mine  has  eveiT  semblance  of  propriety  been 
axgoed  out  of  Mr.  Mills  s  yiews  on  the  subject  of  trade  legislation,  that  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  you  reject  my  answer  to  his  second  letter  as  unnecessary. 
Bat  the  outsiders  are  so  personally  alluded  to,  that  to  proye  we  shrink  not  from 
aivument  or  discussion,  1  would  occupy  your  space 'for  a  brief  and  last  reply. 

Mr.  Mills  no  longer  proclaims  himself  the  champion  for  non-legislation ;  he 
haa,  with  the  zeal  of  a  oonyert,  himself  sketched  out  a  clause  for  our  BUI.  We 
doubted  not  he  would  discern,  on  further  considering  the  subject,  that  Parlia- 


maceuucal  Society  merely  as  a  yoluntary  body,  and  legislate  accordingly  to  place 
it  in  a  poaition  far  inferior  to  that  we  are  now  striyin^  it  should  occupy. 

The  details  of  legislation  affecting  different  present  interests  must  be  founded 
on  ccmipromise.  We,  the  outsiders,  haye  said  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Council, 
we  oonnde  our  interests  to  you,  and  on  the  faith  of  our  mutual  understanding 
are  prepued  to  consider,  for  political  purposes,  our  organization  unnecessary. 
I  never  intimated  (as  Mr.  Mills  has  quoted  me)  that  we  were  so  anxious  to  brecuk 
up  our  organization.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  the  outsiders  are  thus 
in  accord  to  regulate  admission  to  the  trade  in  future  (not  at  the  present,  as 
Mr.  Milla  quotes  me, — thus  I  simply  deny  the  truth  of  bis  dictum,  that  so  long 
as  I  am  admitted  I  care  nought  lor  others),  and,  as  I  said  in  my  last,  to  give 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  the  monopoly  of  such  induction. 

We  contend  this  is  a  broad  principle,  one  which  justiy  appeals  to  what- 
ever public  spirit  we  possess ;  and  we,  the  outsiders,  were  not  prepared  to  look 
in  yaw  through  Mr.  Mills^s  epistolaiy  productions  to  discover  a  trace  of  that 
ambition  for  his  Society *s  future,  such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  expressed  by 
a  man  who  has  had  expended  on  him  a  liberal  education.  However  much  1 
may  admire  the  vigour  of  Mr.  Mills^s  style,  your  readers  cannot  compliment 
him  upon  any  eomnrehensive  grasp  of  his  subject.  He  b^ns  his  reply  to  me 
in  words  that  would  fitly  introduce  the  hero  of  an  epic.  Of  course  he  is  speak- 
ing of  himself,  and  he  savs,  ^*  When  I  was  younger  I  aspired  to  the  h^hest 
honours,**  and  he  concludes  by  talking  honour  at  me,  on  the  subject  of  that 
examination  and  training  of  which  he  is  so  brilliant  an  example.  Thus  his 
Alpha  is  «'L*^tat  c'est  moi :**  his  Ome^A  '' L'^tat  c'est  toi.'* 

Many  shrewd  men  would  be  tempted  to  smile  at  this  style  of  argument,  and 
it  has  not  convinced  tiie  outsiders  who  differ  in  toto  from  Mr.  Mills.  They 
hold  the  opinion,  that  the  Pliarmacy  Act  is  not  proposed  to  affect  personally 
either  your  correspondent  or  your  humble  servant ;  but  (let  it  be  repeated  once 
more)  to  elevate  the  trade,  and  place  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  its  legiti- 
mate position  to  ^ect  it. 

I  stud  we  were  not  a  few  clamorous  outsiders,  because  we  represented  the  larger 
proportion  of  chemists  and  druggists ;  audMr.  MiUs  whips  me  with  the  rejoinder 
that  we  cannot  represent  any  great  number,  and  thus  are  justiy  snubbed  as  a 
few  clamorous  outudeis,  because  500  at  the  utmost  will  suhdcribe  to  the  Pharma- 
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oeatical  Society.  It  was  patent  to  many,  that  I  gave  the  number  of  fatare 
members  to  answer  the  practical  objection  made  by  Mr.  Mills  and  others,  by 
affording  proof  how  anfonnded  was  tne  apprehension  of  oatsidera  entering  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  in  very  large  numtMra,  and  thus  swamping  the  present 
members.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  MQls  could  not  discern  this  gist  of  my  collateral 
argument,  and  yet  I  am  not  unthankful  to  him  for  singling  out  this  objection, 
which  renders  so  conspicuous  the  pith  and  fallacies  of  his  strictures.  The  retort 
is  obvious :  true  to  his  antecedents,  Mr.  Mills  sees  nothing  beyond  his  own  shop 
fascia ;  and  on  that  strip  of  wood  or  glaas,  What  shall  I  call  myself  P  What  shall 
my  neighbour  call  himself?  seems  about  as  much  as  he  can  grasp  of  the  BUI. 
Does  any  one^s  shop  fascia  conduct  his  business,  and  is  ours  a  BiU  to  regulate 
shop  f  aacias  and  labels  ?  We,  the  outsiders,  look  upon  this  clause  of  membership 
as  a  small  portion  of  a  grand  scheme;  as  is  proved  by  the  small  numbers  who  wiu 
avail  themselves  of  it ;  and  though  500  at  the  utmost  would  join  the  Pharma* 
ceutical  Society,  every  outsider  is  interested  in  our  project  to  elevate  the  trade. 
It  is  in  this  present  endeavour  there  exists  such  a  fnendlv  understanding ;  with. 
the  proceedinss  of  1865  I  had  no  business;  whether  the  Act  of  1864  was,  as 
Mr.  Mills  dedareS|  open  to  objection,  or  whether  the  opposition  to  it  was  too 
determined,  is  not  in  1867  the  question.  Prudent  men  act  on  the  ezigendea 
of  the  present,  and  brood  not  over  the  past. 

I  would  ask  Mr.  MUls,  not  in  pleasantrv,  but  in  a  friendlv  spirit,  that  he 
reffard  us  outsiders  with  leas  aversion.  I  opine  that  similarity  of  pursuits  should 
hnk  us  somewhat  as  a  dan  of  fellow-tradesmen,  in  which  the  strong  and  the 
weak  shall  be  equally  protected.  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  guarantee  to  him 
(and  I  do  know  something  of  the  outsiders)  that  we  are  not  so  black  or  so  re- 
pulsive as  his  imagination  has  pictured  us.  If  Mr.  Mills  will  extend  the  range 
of  his  vision,  he  will  see  as  Phaeton  saw  when  he  looked  round  on  the  oocupanta 
of  his  father's  palace,— and  Ovid's  words  will,  I  know,  come  to  his  lips — 

**  Faciei  non  omnibos  una, 
Nsc  divena  tamen,  qnalis  deoet  ease  aoronmi.*' 

He  would  change  his  opinion  as  to  the  political  necessity  of  registering, 
even  ^*  without  cost,'*  two-thirds  of  our  trade,  merely  as  licensed  or  allowed  on 
sufferance  to  carry  on  businesses,  some  of  them  the  longest  established,  and  l^e 

Eroperty  of  the  most  eminent  firms  in  the  countrv,  and  simply  because  they 
ave  exercised  their  right  of  being  chemists  and  druegists,  or  enrolling  them- 
selves in  a  friendly  and  educatioxud  society,  tolerated  by  a  permissive  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Mr.  Mills  wiishes  to  know  something  of  our  resources.  It  would  re<}uire  a 
small  effort  from  the  United  Society  of  2000  members,  and,  by  ils  organization, 
capable  of  bringing  into  action  every  non-incorporated  chemist  in  the  kingdom, 
and  not  a  smaS  number  even  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  to  scout  such  a 

{>ropo6ition  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  render  Mr.  Mills's  Society  the 
auffhing-stock  of  every  practical  member  of  the  Legislature. 

We  are  now  at  the  Omega  of  my  reply,  that  to  the  **  argumentum  ad  homi- 
nem  "  of  Mr.  Mills.  In  all  candour  I  can  assure  Mr.  Mills  that  entrance  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  will  not  benefit  me,  commercially  or  socially/  to  the 
extent  of  the  cost  price  of  a  pil.-cochia  pill :  stUl,  I  at  one  time  was  not  indis- 
posed to  join  the  rharmaceutical  Society,  wnen  my  very  humble  efforts,  as  an 
outsider,  thrown  in  the  stream  to  help  the  progress  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  were 
no  longer  required.  But  I  must  confess  to  having  experienced  something  like  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  during  the  last  month  or  two,  for  we  lately  have  been  so 
over-saturated  with  the  mention  of  that  word  **  honour,** — t.  e.  me  honourable 
way  of  entering  the  Society,  the  high  honour  we  shall  so  unworthily  enjoy  if 
we  are  allowed  to  join,  the  honour  of  those  who  have  joined, — that  this  perpe< 
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tnal  tolk  of  honoar  tends  to  naiueate  the  mind,  and  pfortittttes  the  significance 
of  the  word,  reminding  xm  of  those  fair  and  taH  ereatnres  who  are  wont  to 
talk  much  of  their  honoar  and  virtue  to  make  a  certain  proportion  go  a  long 
wi^. 

I  win,  howerer,  if  it  will  save  Ifr.  Mills  one  pang,  promise  him  not  to  enter 
the  Pharmaoeaftkal  Soeiety  nnder  any  new  Act ;  I  will  join  it  as  a  Pbarma- 
mnmti^mi  dbsMBst  if ,  as  a  feUow-pharmaoeatist,  he  will  aid  me  in  making  our 
fiode^  what  Jacob  Bell  projected,  and  if  he  wiU  secure  for  as  a  claim  indi- 
TidaaUy  as  well  as  collectirely  to  public  esteem. 

The  former  object  we  shall  obtain  by  bestowing  a  filial  derotion  to  our  Coun- 
cil, and  securing  the  allegiance  of  the  trade  to  its  future  action. 

The  second  it  will  be  for  Mr.  Milk  to  gain.  He  can  do  so  by  now  enun- 
ciating more  manly  principles,  'and  ceaung  to  act  in  public  the  undignified  and 
noisy  rSle  of  a  modon  Xantippe. 

■    Truly  yours, 

S.  C.  Bbtty, 
Mtmber  of  the  Executiw  Committee  of  Chemists  and  Dm^gists, 

1,  Park  Street,  QUmceeter  Gate^  RegeiWs  Park,  Lcmdim. 


TO  THS   SDITOB  OF  THS  PHABKACBITTICAL   JOUEVAL. 

Dear  %, — ^  Stare  per  antiquas  vias  ^  appears  to  be  the  hope  of  Mr.  John 
MUls,  ^^  cum  multis  ahis ; "  but  let  me  assure  them,  in  the  kindest  manner  pos- 
sible, that  unless  they  are  content  to  moye  with  the  age,  they  will  inevitably  be 
left  high  and  dry,  stranded  on  the  rock  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Milk,  it  appears,  stumbles  at  and  objects  to  the  assumption  of  the  term 
•^  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,**  by  those  who  will  be  admitted  by  the 
propoaed  Bill.  Probably  the  public  will  not  be  able  to  discriminate  between 
that  title  and  the  one  of  *'  Pharmaceutical  Chemist ; "  but  I  suppose  the  public 
can  discern  the  distinction  between  "  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Sooety  *' 
and  "  Member  hy  examination  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society/'  If  so,  (and  I 
don*t  think  any  one  disputes  it,  or  why  should  examined  members  constantly 
use  the  latter  term?)  that  disposes  at  once  of  Mr.  MiUs^s  objection. 

The  points  in  dispute  between  Mr.  Milk  and  Mr.  Betty  will  not,  I  imagine, 
suffer  by  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  gentleman. 

Poes&ly,  '*  S  the  country  were  thoroughly  canvassed,"  the  majority  would 
decide  as  recently  did  certain  country  clerical  members  of  a  University ;  but  I 
hope  better  things  of  our  country  members. 

1  trnst  sincerdy  that  the  Council  will  continue  to  use  their  every  endeavour 
tojprocure  the  passing  of  the  proposed  Bill,  and  that  Mr.  Milk  and  hk  friends 
will,  however  reluctantly,  be  compeUed  to  acknowledge  that  advancement  k 
decidedly  preferable  to  stagnation — so  nearly  allied  to  retrogreasion. 

Yours, 

A  Majob  Associate. 


TO  THE  BDITOE  OF  THE  PHABXAOEin^ICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — I  was  not  aware  that  the  proposed  Pharmacy  Bill  would  dkpoesess  any 
exkting  Pharmaceutical  chemists  of  the  title ;  but  I  ffather  from  tne  letter  of 
Mr.  A.  C.  Wooton  (in  the  July  number)  that  such  k  likely  to  be  the  case,  for 
be  saya»  ^^Many  wul  lose  the  reward  which  they  laboured  so  hard  in  their 
younger  days  to  obtain." 

I  mre  always  undentood  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  founded  with 
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1  he  idea  that  it  Bhould  eventuallj  embrace  the  whole  trade,  and  the  Gomieil,  I 
imagine,  are  acttoff  oo  that  intention  of  its  illuBtriooB  foander  in  propoaing  the 
present  BiU ;  but  Mr.  Wooton  seems  to  think  that  the  Society  was  estabtialied 
m  order  to  confer  the  title  of  M.  P.  S.,  which  he  sets  so  much  store  by,  that  he 
Tiews  with  alarm  the  prc^poeed  increase  in  the  number  of  thoae  who  can  legally 
take  the  cabalistic  affix. 

His  style  of  composition  and  claasieal  allosions  I  leave,  although  I  fail  to  aee 
how  ^\th6  end  aimed  at  by  the  Phanuaoeutical  Society  (viz.  the  eidiiaion  of 
all  but  qualified  men)  could  be  attained  by  steadily  advancing  in  the  eauma- 
tion  of  tbe  medical  profession,  and  the  pnbUc  eenerally.'* 

Mr.  Wooton  evidently  thinks  that  the  anecdote  of  Charles  Dickens  denehes 
the  subject ;  but  unfortunately  it  appears  to  me  wholly  beside  the  maA.  No 
true  wixnan,  however  puzzled  to  oecide  between  the  daims  of  rival  suitom, 
would  have  acted  as  did  this  ^*  incarnation  of  prudence."  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  United  Sociel^y  (which  Mr.  Wooton  takes  as  **  a  poor  imita- 
tion of  tiie  young  ladv/^  and  then  appears  to  think  that  the  r6le  would  be  more 
worthily  played  by  the  Council^  ^*  will  show  their  wisdom  by  standing  by  the 
one-tenth  who  have  so  (?)  sensib^  kept  themselves  (so  remarkably)  dry." 

lam,  etc, 

Quiz. 

London,  JiJy  1867. 


TO  THX  IDIT0B6  OF  THB  PHABMICXUTICAL  JOUBITAL. 

Gentlemen, — ^Kindly  allow  me  a  small  space  in  your  next  Journal  to  re-echo 
the  -words  and  feelings  of  many  of  your  correspondents,  writing  for  the  past  few 
monchs,  upon  Pharmaceutical  legislation. 

The  19th  clause  of  the  proposed  Pharmacy  Bill  in  its  present  shape,  if  allowed 
to  become  law,  will  grossly  and  most  unjustly  interfere  with  the  hard-earned 
rights  of  the  present  Pharmaceutical  Cliemists.  Knowing  this  fact,  are  we  to 
remain  silent,  and  allow  a  few  to  turn  us  in  any  direction  they  please  ?  For 
mv  part,  I  emphatically  say,  no ;  and  I  do  hope  the  members,  examined  or 
otherwise,  will  raise  their  voice  to  the  highest,  in  order  to  have  amended  that 
part  of  the  proposed  BiU.  I  do  not  beueve  we  *have  a  single  member  that 
would,  in  any  shape  or  form,  wish  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  existing 
chemists  and  druggists ;  then  why  should  they  expect  to  become  members  <3 
the  PharmaceuticiJ  Society  without  submitting  themselveB  to  the  same  test  as 
the  present  examined  men  ?  And  whv  the  Council  should  yield  to  such  an  ob- 
noxious arrangement,  progressing  as  they  have  been  of  late,  I  certainly  am  at  a 
lose  to  discover.  I  therefore  must  protest  against  the  idea  of  a  few  legisUting 
for  th^  body,  and  would  suggest  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  the  voting 
test,  which  I  feel  sure  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  concerned. 

I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

M.P.S.,  Examined. 


COMPETITION,  alias  CUTTING  OR  UNDERSELLING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OV  THE   PHARHACEUTICAL  JOUBNAL. 

Sir, — There  are  two  letters  in  the  Journal  for  this  month ;  one,  under  the 
head  of  ^*  Pharmaceutical  Leffielation,'^  and  the  other,  *' Protection  in  Phar- 
macy. ^^  hi  the  former,  the  f blowing  statement  occurs : — *^  Our  Society  would 
lose  all  tide  to  public  respect  if  ita  object  were  the  protection  of  its  members 
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•gainst  competition  ;"  and  in  the  latter  we  read,  *^the  OouBcil  of  the  Phar- 
macentical  Society  oonld  not  intetfere  (either  legally  or  prudently,  I  think)  in 
an  affair  of  retail  or  diepenmng  charges."  Now  it  would  be  meet  interesting  to 
•U  of  na  who  are  trying  to  nphold  the  dignity  of  onrbasinees,  to  be  infomaed 
by  these  gentlemen  what  w  to  be  done  to  check  the  roinona  system  of  **  cutting  ^' 
or  ^*  underselling,''  if  we  are  not  to  seek  our  Councirs  aid  in  the  matter  ?  Are 
we  jpaflriTely  to  stand  behind  our  oounters,  whilst  men  with  nicely-fitted  shops, 
sailing  under  the  Pharmaceutical  Society's  colours,  are,  by  their  miserably  low 
prices,  drawing  to  themselyes  nearly  all  the  prescriptions,  and  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  the  ordinary  retail? 

How  can  education,  or  anything  else,  elevate  or  save  our  business,  when  men 
deaoend  to  adyertising  patent  medicines  "  free  of  duty;"  to  quoting  drugs  at 
half  their  fair  and  proper  prices ;  and  dispense  prescriptions,  in  which  6  or  8  oz. 
nuxtures  are  ordered,  many  of  them  containing  larse  quantities  of  quinine  and 
other  ezpenaiye  medicines,  for  the  ridiculous  sum  of  eightpenoe ! 

If  butchers  and  bakers  can  have  uniformity  of  prices,  surely,  on  so  seriously 
important  a  subject,  we  ought  to  hare  a  better  understanding. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  Phabhacbutical  Chbmist. 

Londtm,  E.C^  Ju^  38rd;  1867. 


MEDICAL  PARTIALITY. 

TO  THS  KDITOR8  OF  THB  PHARICACBUTIOAL  JOtJRNAL. 

Gentlemen, — As  a  fellow-sufferer,  I  can  well  understand  the  rather  bitter 
feding  with  which  a  suburban  M.P.S.  writes  on  the  above  subject  in  your  last 
numt^.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  tjiat  we  were  being  treated 
with  '^  cool  contempt"  whenever  a  physician  recommends  a  patient  to  go  to  a 
pMticulw  firm  in  town.  I»  « 

I  take  it  that  there  are  other  things  necessary  besides  that  mere  f^  ability  " 
which  the  examinations  guarantee,  b^ore  we  can  gain  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  nrofeaBion  and  tiie  public ;  and  that  therefore  we  must  each  be  content  to 
woTK  up  a  reputation  in  the  same  gradual  way  which  I  have  no  doubt  the  firms 
alluded  to  found  necessary. 

If  M.P.S.  would  contrive  some  plan  to  touch  the  consciences  of  some  of  our 
suburban  genera]  practitioners,  who  are  now,  I  understand,  in  some  neighbour- 
hoods senmng  out  feeding-bottles,  teats,  etc.,  in  midwifery  cases,  I  think  he 
would  hare  employed  his  energy  more  legitimately. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  obediently, 

W.  F. 

P.S. — Hasnt  M.P.S.  allowed  his  feelings  to  overcome  him,  when  he  says  we 
can  perhaps  dispense  better  than  our  brethron  in  town  in  some  cases? 


MOULDS  FOR  PESSARIES  AND  SUPPOSITORIES. 

TO  THB  BDITOB  OP  THB   PHABMACBT7TICA.L  JOURNAL. 

1^, — Referring  to  a  P&per  on  moulds  for  suppositories  and  pessaries  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  read  Wore  the  last  Edinburgh  meeting  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  and  described  in  the  Mav-  number  of  the  Journal,  I  have  much 
pleasare  in  stating  that  Messrs.  Kemp  and  Co.,  philosophical  instrument  makers, 
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Infirmary  Street,  Edinbnr^b,  are  now  rea^y  to  aupply  the  profesBion  with  any 
number,  of  the  moat  beautiful  make  and  at  moderate  prices. 

Nothing  will  give  me  greater  pleasure  than,  from  Ume  to  time,  to  describe  to 
the  Society  any  mechanico*chenucal  or  other  apparatus  likely  to  be  of  use  to 

itsmembeiB. 

I  am,  your  obedient  serrant, 

J.  D.  MOBRISOH, 


POISONING  BY  8TBYCHNINE. 


The  following  esse  of  poisoning  hy  ttrychmne,  snocessf  ally  treated  by  chloroform  and 
tincture  of  aconite,  is  recorded  bj  W.  H.  Folker,  F.B.G.S.,  in  the  *  Lancet '  of  July  18. 

Haring  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  poison,  the  following  treatment  was  adopted. 
At  thnrty-five  minutes  post  one  the  patient  was  first  seized  with  a  distinct  spasm,  of 
some  seTerit^.  This  was  followed  in  ten  minutes  by  another,  more  severe  than  tae  first ; 
and  from  this  time  they  increased  in  length  and  frequency,  until  there  was  only  about 
two  minutes'  interval  between  each  spasm,  which  lasted  half  a  minute.  The  patient 
screamed  horribly,  and  prayed  not  to  be  touched,  as  the  slightest  toudi  instantly  ex- 
cited a  spasm.  Between  each  attack  his  face  appeared  qmte  cafan,  and  his  intelleet 
remained  clear  throughout.  A  little  after  two  p.m.,  chloroform  was  administered,  nod 
he  was  kept  quietly  under  its  influence  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  he  was  allowed  to 
recover  from  it  slightly.  About  five  minutes  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  another 
spasm  of  intense  seventy,  lasting  over  a  minute,  leaving  him  cold,  pulseless,  and  appa^ 
rently  dying.  This  paroxysm,  which  occurred  at  forty  minutes  past  two  pjl,  was  far 
worse  than  any  he  had,  either  before  or  after.  When  his  pulse  beean  to  rise,  chloro- 
form was  again  administered  for  about  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  kept  up  daring  the 
next  two  or  three  hours,  and  every  hour  ten  minims  of  tincture  of  aconite  was  given, 
until  he  had  taken  three  doses,  when  the  interval  of  taking  it  was  increased  to  two 
hours.  Between  five  and  six  p.x.  the  chloroform  was  abated,  as  the  spasms  had  become 
less  severe.  The  paroxysms  were  now  very  irregular  in  their  occurrence,  there  being 
sometimes  an  interval  of  half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  of  only  two  or  three  minutes. 
The  patient  complained  of  great  thirst,  and  greedily  drank  a  little  water  when  poured 
into  his  mouth,  but  it  so  invariably  excited  a  spasm  that  he  desisted  from  any  attempt 
to  swallow. 

At  eight  P.M.  the  attacks  became  so  much  worse  that  I  put  him  again  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  chloroform  for  half  an  hour ;  and  from  this  time  he  grado^v  recovered,  tiie 
last  spasm  taking  place  at  forty  minutes  past  twelve  a.m. — ^that  is,  witnin  too  minotes 
of  twelve  hours  from  the  time  of  swallowing  the  poison.  He  could  now  tnke  a  little 
beef-tea  and  brandy-and-wator  with  comfort 

The  powder — a  "  vermine-killer,"  by  which  suicide  had  been  attempted— -contained 
three  grains  of  strychnine,  about  eighteen  ^ins  of  rice-flour,  a  little  oil  of  rhodium, 
and  a  fraction  of  a  grain  of  indigo.  The  residue  in  the  tumbler  I  evaporated,  and  found 
it  to  weigh,  when  dried,  only  one  grain.    The  remainder  had  all  been  swallowed. 

As  these  cases  are  not  very  common,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  put  this  one  on  record ; 
and  will  conclude  with  the  following  summary : — 

1.  Three  grains  of  strychnine  were  taken. 

2.  The  first  spasm  came  on  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

8.  The  severest  paroxysm  occurred  in  an  hour  and  fifty  minutes. 

4.  The  spasms  ceased  in  twelve  hours. 

5.  The  face  was  calm  and  free  from  the  risus  sardonicus  of  ordinary  tetanus. 

6.  The  intellect  was  clear  throughout,  although  screaming  was  present,  together  with 
a  dread  of  being  touched — similar  to  that  witnessed  in  hydrophobia. 

7.  Touching,  and  the  e£fort  of  swallowing,  directly  produced  a  spasm.  The  spasms 
were  very  irregular  in  their  occurrence. 

8.  Chloroform  and  tincture  of  aconite  are  remedies  to  be  relied  upon. 
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Suicide  by  Oyaaide  of  TotmmtAwak. — An  inqiMil  lias  been  bdd  at  Charing 
CroH  Hospital  on  Erther  Bath  Hopkins,  16  yean  of  aga  The  mother  of  the  deceased 
•tated  that  her  daughter  was  m  serrioe  in  Chinch  SCiMt,  Boho,  and  brought  her  mis- 
trals two  children  with  her  to  see  her  mother.  8he  was  in  eood  health  and  spiritsi  bnt 
was  mortifled  at  finding  that  her  father,  who  had  absconded,  had  not  returned.  •  On  her 
rstam  from  her  mother's  she  put  the  children  to  bed,  and  on  her  mistress  going  towards 
the  bedroom  she  met  the  deoMsed  in  the  doorwaj  with  a  bottle  in  her  hand.  She  said, 
**  Here,  Mrs.  Faulkner,  I  have  taken  some  of  thtB."  Her  mistress  asked  what  it  wa% 
when  deceased  answered,  **  Poison."  Deceased  had  said  se?eral  times  that  she  wished 
she  was  dead  on  account  of  her  father.  Bir.  Buck,  house-surgeon,  said  deceased  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  in  a  state- of  inseusibilitj.  The  bottle  produced  had  contained 
CTSDide  of  potassium.  Deceased  died  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  from  the  e£fect  of 
the  poison.  The  juiy  found  a  yerdict  of  ^  Suicide  hy  means  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
while  in  a  state  oiUBafonrj  insanity.'* 

8meld«  Vy  Fnussic  Add. — An  inqueet  has  been  held  by  lir.  Payne,  the  City 
Coroner,  on  the  body  of  Henry  Vowles,  aged  38,  a  clerk,  lately  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Beekl^,  Ludgsta  Hill,  who  had  charged  him  with  bavins  embenied  £40.  He  was 
found  in  one  of  the  closets  of  the  Ludgate  Hill  Station,  a  bottle  of  prussic  acid  lying 
sear  him.  In  a  note-book  he  had  written  the  following : — **  I  have  tried  to  conjugate 
the  verb  *■  to  love,'  and  I  have  been  unsuccessf uL  I  wiU  now  try  to  conjugate  another 
verb,  and  I  hope  I  will  be  more  successfuL  My  less  are  stiff ;  my  eyes  grow  diuL^* 
H.  v.*  Dr.  Hutchinson  said  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  poisoning  by  prussic 
acid.    The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  **  Suicide  while  in  a  state  of  temporary  insanity." 

Attempted  Suicide  Vj  Vermin  Powder.— BL*.  Thomas  Fillis,  of  Hanley,  at- 
tempted to  terminate  his  existence,  by  taking  a  quantity  of  vermin  powder.  As  soon 
ss  the  rash  act  became  known,  his  frientiu  obtained  medical  asftistaiica,  the  resnlt 
of  sustained  counteracting  influences  being  that  he  recovered.  His  suflferings  from  the 
eCPeets  of  the  strychnine  contained  in  the  powder  were  veiy  great  The  treatment  con- 
listed  in  the  administration  of  chloroform ;  tincture  of  belladonna  and  tiiicture  of  aconite 
wers  likewise  given  in  teasjpoonful  doses  repeatedly,  which  had  the  eifect  of,  moderating 
the  tetanic  convulsions.    Tne  patient  appears  to  have  suffered  excessively  from  thirst. 

An  AnodTne  Formula. — The  following  formula  is  recommended  for  combining 
chloroform  and  morphia  for  internal  administration : — One  part,  by  weight,  of  morphia 
is  dissolved  in  two  parts  of  rectified  wine-vinegar,  and  twenty  parts  of  rectified  spirit  of 
wine ;  and  the  aolutaon,  when  cold,  is  mixed  with  eighty  parts  of  chlorof  onn.  One  drop 
contains  the  three-hundredth  part  of  a  grain  of  morphia.  The  dose  for  a  child  is  two  to 
fifteen  drops ;  for  an  adult,  thirty  to  forty  drops.  It  is  said  to  give  relief  in  most  pain- 
ful affections  much  more  quickly  and  certainly  than  morphia  alone,  and  to  leave  none 
of  the  unpleasant  after-effects  of  opium.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  during 
chloroform  narcosis,  is  strongly  advocated  in  all  those  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  main- 
tain the  state  of  unconsciousness  for  a  lengthened  period. — British  Medical  Journal, 

Binm«tli. — A  discovery  has  recently  been  made  in  South  Australia  of  a  lode  of  bis- 
muth, samples  of  the  metal  being  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Melbourne  Exchange,  to  which 
J^laee  it  has  been  sent  from  the  neighbouring  colony.  This  metal  is  very  valuable  if 
oand  in  quantity,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  lode  discovered  contains  abundance  of  rich 
stuff,  but  being  situated  about  200  miles  in  the  interior,  some  serious  difficulties  in  the 
cost  of  carriage  have  been  encountered.  Trouble  was  also  experienced  in  getting  the 
metal  smelted,  but  a  quantity  of  it  was  sent  to  England  in  ingots  a  few  days  ago,  and  it 
is  expected  the  supply  will  be  kept  up. — MeBxmme  Age. 

Electric  laicht. — We  learn  from  a  Montreal  paper,  that  on  the  "  Celebration  of  Do- 
minion Day,"  Jmy  1st,  Dr.* Edwards  exhibited  from  the  store  of  Messrs.  Evans,  Mercer, 
sod  Co.,  a  brilliant  series  of  experiments  with  electrical  lights,  most  of  them  of  a  very 
novel  character, — a  stream  of  oright  magenta  light  flowing  continuously  over  a  glass 
vsse,  placed  under  an  air  pump,  and  resembling  a  cascade  of  liquid  fire.  The  electric 
light  from  a  powerful  battery  also  illuminated  the  street  for  a  great  distance,  and  was 
tuown  by  reflectoiB  over  many  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  town. 
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JUBT  LISTS. 

Membeiw  of  the  Society  are  ramioded  that  Oburohwardens  tad  OveneeA  reeeiTe, 
during  the  month  of  July,  the  precept  to  return  lists  of  penons  qualified  to  aerre  on 
Junes  for  the  ensuing  year;  that  in  August  such  lists  are  prepared  and  affixed  to  the 
church  doors,  etc  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  should  see  that  their  names  are  not  inserted 
in  such  lifts,  and,  if  insetted,  should  attond  on  the  day  of  appeal  and  present  their  legal 
certificato  of  registration  and  exemption ;  such  certificate  may  he  obtamed  from  the  Be- 
^nstrar  of  the  Society  on  payment  of  It.  A  copy  of  the  Juries  Act  was  published  in 
the  September  number  of  the  Journal  and  TnmsaetionSi  1862. 


BOOKS    RBCBIVBD. 

ThI    ELiKF-TBARLT    AlKTlUOT    OT  TRB  IfSDIOAL  SCDBKOBB.     Vol.  XLV.     JsttUary  tO 

June,  1867.    London :  John  Churchill  and  Sons,  New  Buriington  Street    Edin* 
burgh :  Maclachlan  and  Co.    Dublin :  Fannin  and  Co. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Persons  having  seceded  from  the  Society  may  be  restored  to  their  former  status  ott 
payment  of  arrears  of  subscription  and  the  registration  fee  of  the  current  year. 

Those  who  were  Associates  before  the  Ist  of  July,  1842,  are  privileged  (as  Founden 
of  the  Society)  to  become  Members  without  examination. 

Early  Clrmng  and  Sunday  Duty. — Mr.  E.  Bridger,  Mitoham,  observes :— "  We  see  in 
the  '  Times '  several  notices  upon  early  closing,  but  I  have  not  seen  anything  appertain- 
ing to  that  subject  in  your  Journal.  I  know  seversl  assistants  who  have  entirely  laft 
the  trade  on  account  of  this  evil,  which  I  feel  convinced  could  easily  be  remedied,  but  it 
seems  that  druggists  are  peculiarly  afraid  of  the  smallest  degree  incommoding  the  public 
I  should  like  to  ask  one  question,* vis..  What  advantages  are  there  in  the  drag  trade?" 

J,  S.  (Sheme\d).-^opying  Ink,    See  Vol.  III.  page  556. 

R,  F,  Ar.~<I)  The  subject  is  within  the  province  of  the  hairdresser  rather  than  that 
of  the  chemist.  (2)  The  question  is  too  vague.  (8)  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
••Kay's  Coaguline." 

A,  P.  S.  (Liverpool). — Su^hate  of  Peroxide  of  Iron  and  Potaeh  (Iron  Abim),  Vol. 
m.  pp.  306  and  404. 

W.  H,  B.  (North  Shields).— (1)  «  Citrate  of  Iron  with  Stn-chnia  "  is  made  to  contain 
one  per  cent  of  the  lattor  salt    (2)  "  Liq.  Calcii  Sulphureti " — 

Oalc.  Viv.  1  OS. 
Sulphur,  6  OS. 
Water,  20  oz. 
Boil  for  half  an  hour,  and  add  water  sufficient  to  let  the  product  measure  10  fluid  ounces. 

"  Chemist "  (Liverpool)  wishes  for  a  recipe  for  making  the  '*  Carbonised  Paper  "  used 
for  manifold  writing. 

^An  Apprentice  "  (Gravesend>. — Benzoic  Add. 

*^  Johannes  **  (Congleton).— The  oil  obtained  from  lard  is  eztraeted  by  means  of 
pressure. 

**A  Puzzled  Apprentice  "  (Chester). — The  Latin  quotation  is  purposelv  inooireet. 

J.  M.  (Liverpool). — Glycerine  and  Lime  Cream.    See  VoL  XL  page  679. 

EBajLTmc. — Tinct.  Pareira  Comp^  page  48. — We  believe  that  this  tincture  contains 
one-fourth  of  colchicum,  and  not  one-naU,  as  already  stated. 


Instmctiona  from  Members  and  AasodateB  reapecting  the  tranBmission  of  the 
Journal  before  the  25th  of  the  month,  to  Euas  Brembidob,  Secretary,  17, 
Bloomabory  Sqnaire,  W.G. 

Advertiaements  (not  later  than  the  2drd)  to  Measrs.  GnintCRiLL,  New  Bor- 
liogton  Street.    Other  communications  to  the  Editors,  Blo(»nabury  Square. 
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THE  OBJECTS  AND  EFFECTS  0¥  TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 

Half  a  centaiy  ago,  the  principle  of  assoeiation,  as  applied  for  the  purpose 
of  adTanciDg  the  intereste  of  commerce  and  sapportio^  those  engaged  in  trade 
against  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority  or  despotic  power,  seemed  to  be 
dying  a  natural  deatb.  The  ancient  guilds,  which  in  the  middle  ages  exercised 
w  important  an  influence  in  establishing  the  social  freedom  and  political  im- 
portance of  trading  communities  throughout  this  and  other  European  countries, 
saving  aocompltshed  the  objects  for  which  they  were  estabUshed,  were  suffering 
under  symptoms  of  superannuation,  and  struggling  to  maintain  their  former 
influence  by  the  exercise  of  acquired  privileges,  which  they  often  applied  inju- 
diciously in  obstructing  the  freedom  of  trade. 

These  guUds,  with  their  exclusive  privileges,  have  nearly  disappeared,  restric- 
tions on  trade  hare  been  almost  whoUy  abolished,  and  tree- trade  principles  have 
been  accepted  as  essential  elements  of  modem  political  economy.  But  while 
tins  change  has  been  taking  place,  and  the  old  system  of  ^  trade  restrictions  has 
been  dying  out,  new  associations  have  sprung  into  life.  'Associations  have  been 
established  among  those  who  live  by  labour,  and  whose  knowledge  and  skill  in 
manual  work  constitute  their  only  capital.  These  associations  nave  a  similar 
object  to  that  of  the  old  trade  guilds,  and  they  will  probably  attain  to  similar 
results ;  but  they  are  purely  voluntaiy  associations,  and  have  no  authority  from 
Parliament.  Some  doubts  may  exist  with  reference  to  the  good  effects  of  such 
associations,  but  there  are  others  the  tendency  of  which  is  never  questioned. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  cultivation  of  art  and  science,  objects  are  attained  by 
association  which  separate  individual  exertions  would  fail  U)  accomplish,  and  it 
is  in  this  direction  especially  that  in  modem  days  a  great  extension  has  taken 
place  in  the  application  and  influence  of  association.  All  (H^eftt  undertakings 
are  now  carried  out  by  companies  and  clubs  and  societies.  The  objects  of  some 
of  these  are  directed  to  the  advancement  of  trade  interests,  but  the  means  by 
which  such  objects  are  attained  differ  from  those  formerly  adopted, — are  less 
arbitrary,  and  more  in  accordance  with  free-trade  principles. 

That  which  contributes  most  to  the  general  good, — that  is,  to  the  gpod  of  the 
community  at  large,  and  not  merely  of  some  particular  section  of  it, — is  the 
only  legitimate  aim  of  legislation.  It  may  be  that  the  advancement  of  the  in- 
terests of  a  claes  may  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  of  which  that 
daas  forms  a  part ;  but  if  this  ultimate  good  is  not  the  probable  result  of  a 
pBoposed  measure,  it  cannot  be  justified  upon  any  souna  principles  of  poli- 
tico economy. 

Art  and  science  and  commerce  are  channels  through  which  human  intellect 
contributes  to  the  advancement  of  human  happiness,  but  the  intellect  thus  exer- 
cised requires  to  be  cultivated  and  trained  to  Uie  pursuit  of  the  desired  objects. 
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In  the  woxk  of  mental  cnltiUQ,  in  tlie  aeqninoiisit  of  Bumnl  derteriiy,  and 

in  the  application  of  means  to  an  end,  the  nfaneficial  inflaenoe  of  aasociation  is 
nndoubted.  Men  of  kindred  punuits  confer  together  with  a  view  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  their  common  objects ;  they  stimmate  each  other  to  increased 
activity,  and  ezeite  honourable  emulation  in  the  attainment  of  resnlts.  It  is 
thus  that  knowledge  is  developed,  and  art  and  science  are  advanced.  There  is 
a  constant  striving  for  eminence ;  and  talent  and  industry  obtain  their  rewaxds 
in  the  credit  accorded  to  those  who  excel  in  the  contest  for  distinction  among 
men  capable  ci  forming  a  just  estimate  of  excellence. 

If  trade  interests  depend,  as  they  often  do,  upon  the  extension  of  knowledge 
or  the  cultivation  of  art,  the  association  of  men  engaged  in  these  pursuits  may 
be  made  highly  conducive  to  their  advancement ;  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten, 
that  the  primary  object  of  such  associations  should  be  to  elevate  the  position 
and  extend  the  usefulness  of  those  who  come  under  their  influence.  By 
such  means  the  association  we  represent  has  accomplished  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  organized  ;  and  whilst  it  has  certainly  improved  the  concution  of 
those  immediately  interested  in  its  operations,  it  has  effected  a  great  paUic 
good  by  supplying  a  want  that  was  generally  felt  and  expressed. 

A  Society  such  as  that  to  the  interests  of  which  this  Journal  is  devoted 
has  an  important  mission  to  fulfil,  the  acoomf^hment  of  which  requires  the 
co-operation  of  the  best  and  most  advanced  members  of  the  associated  body, 
for  without  this  there  would  be  danger  of  a  dwarfing  instead  of  an  Novating 
influence  being  exerted.  For  a  cjuarter  of  a  century  the  Pharmaceutical  So- 
ciety has  exerted  a  most  beneficial  mfluence  on  those  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  in  this  country.  It  has  consisted  of  an  association  oomprisinpr  the 
most  emment  members  of  the  pharmaceutical  body,  who  by  example  and  infla* 
ence  have  promoted  harmonious  feeling  among  those  engaged  in  similar  oocupa* 
tions,  and  have  raised  among  them  a  desire  to  excel  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  their  profession.  The  standard  of  proficiency  held  up  by  this 
association,  and  the  qualifications  required  by  those  who  attained  to  the  highest 
distinction  and  exercised  the  greatest  influence  in  its  proceedings,  have  been 
such  as  to  satisfy  the  most  sealoua  advocates  of  progressive  advancement,  and 
to  present  to  the  rising  and  improving  generation  the  means  of  satisfying  ih&r 
laudable  ambition.  &  is  to  be  ho^d  that  the  Society  will  long  continue  to 
occupy  the  important  and  responsible  position  it  has  hitherto  held,  and  that  its 
tendency  will  ever  be  that  of  elevating  rather  than  dwarfing  the  standard  of 
proficiency  among  those  engaged  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy. 


INLAND  REVENUE  AND  MERCHANT  SHEETING  AMEND- 

MENT  ACTS. 

Among  the  latest  Acts  passed  in  the  Session  of  Parliament  just  ended,  two 
may  be  of  some  importance  to  our  readers — ^the  Inland  Revenue  Amendment 
Act,  to  which  we  alluded  last  month,  and  the  Act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  1854. 

By  the  former,  the  sum  payable  for  a  lioence  to  retail  methylated  spirit,  in 

2uantities  not  exceeding  one  gallon,  is  reduced  from  two  guineas  to  ten  shillings, 
t  will  answer  the  purpose  of  most  chemists  to  take  oat  a  licence  at  the  new 
price ;  for,  beyond  adding  a  legitimate  article  of  commerce  to  their  stores,  it  will 
relieve  them  frequentiy  from  the  mipleasantness  of  refusing  to  sell  spirit  of 
wine  to  their  customers  for  use  in  lamps,  varnishes,  etc.  The  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  when  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  can  recommend  to  Government  the 
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granting  a  similar  licence  for  the  sale  of  pure  tpirit  of  wine,  one  of  the  grel^t 
obstacleB  hdn^  the  non-reffiatration  of  all  cbeuualiB  and  dmggistB.  Should  the 
desLred  extension  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  be  obtained,  this  great  difficulty  would 
be  removed. 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  or  rather  that  portion  of  it  which  seems  to  apply 
to  08,  is  intended  principally  to  ensure  the  quality  of  ^Mime  or  lemon  juice 
supplied  for  the  use  of  seamen.  ^^  Medicines  and  medical  stores*'  are  also  men- 
tioDed,  and  any  person  supplying  them  of  bad  quality  will  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  such  a  provision,  and  from  undoubted  eridence  wc 
have  heard  of  the  sophistication  of  quinine  and  other  important  drugs,  we  can- 
not  deny  the  necessity  for  interference.  According  to  the  clauses  in  the  Bill  as 
first  introduced,  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  medicines  for  ship  use  would  have  been  irksome  and  unjust,  but  those  clauses 
were  remored  as  the  Bill  passed  through  the  Commons. 


TRANSACTIONS 

ov 

THE   PHAEMACEUTICAL   SOCIETY. 


AT  A  MEETma  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  August  7th,  1867, 

Fkwent^Messrs.  BotUe,  Brady,  Carteighe,  Deane,  Evans,  Hanbory,  Haselden,  Hills, 
Uomn,  Sandford,  and  Waugh, 
The  following  wore  elected — 

MBMBBBS. 

Bk-own,  Henry  Frederick  , , London. 

Gilling,  John Saffron  Walden. 

Knight,  John London. 

Bowe,  Robert London. 

Thomson,  Denzil    London. 

Townsend,  Charles London. 

Besohred, — That  arrangements  be  forthwith  made  to  compile'  and  publish  an  Index 
to  the  last  eleven  Tolnmes  of  the  Society's  Journal  and  Transactions. 

The  Professors  having  presented  their  Reports  on  their  respective  classes  and  the  re- 
sults of  their  Examinations  for  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  Past  Session, 
The  following  awards  were  declared : — 

IiBOTUKIIS. 

Chbmistrt  and  Phabmaot. 

Medal Hermann  Woolley, 

Cestitigatb  of  Honoub  Joseph  Bemrose. 

CsBTiFioATB  ov  Mkrtt Honiy  TbomBs  HsTWOod.    • 

BoKAirr  Aia>  Matbbia  BCediga. 

Mn>AL Hermann  Woolley. 

Cbbtifioatb  of  Honoxtb John  Scoley  Batde. 

Cebtifigatb  of  Merit Joseph  Bemrose. 

n  n  Wiltiam  Foster. 

IiABOBATOBT. 

PSAcnoAi.  Chbmistrt. 

Medal John  Scoley  Battle. 

CteiTiFiOATB  OF  Meeit Edward  Earl. 

n  „         Alexander  Pedler. 
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JACOB  BBUi  8OHOZ1AB8HIP8. 
The  Board  of  Ezawnsbb  presented  their  Beport  on  the  Examinations  for  these  Scho- 
larships. 
The  following  awards  were  made : — 

Sbniob Joseph  Bemrose. 

JuMiOB Alfred  Neobard  Palmer. 

The  Board  also  presented  their  Beport  on  the  Examinations  for  the  Pereira  Medal 
(Major  Examination),  and  the  Prize  of  Books  (Minor  Examination). 

The  FBBXSIBA  MSDAX  was  awarded  to 

Hermann  Woollej. 

PBIZE  OF  BOOKS. 
Neither  of  the  Candidates  obtained  the  number  of  maiks  required  for  this  prize. 

The  Professor  of  Botany  reported  on  the  Herbaria  received  in  competition  for  the 
Botanical  Prize. 
A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to 

Charles  Fryer,  Begistered  Apprentice,  Guildford. 

The  Medals  and  Certificates  will  be  distributed  at  the  Erening  Meeting,  on  the  2nd 
October  next,  when  the  snccessfnl  competitors  will  be  expected  to  attend. 

In  fntore.  Candidates  for  the  Major  Examination  will  be  required  to  show  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  simple  tests  and  of  the  volumetric  solutions  of  the  Pharmacopoaia. 
The  Britii^  PharmacopcBia  of  1867  will  hereafter  be  used  in  the  Examinations. 


A  Bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854-  having  been  introduced  to  Par- 
liament bj  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  which  would  render  it  penu  to  supply  medicines  for 
ship  use  without  a  licence  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  President  stated  that  he  had  in- 
structed the  Secretaiy  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  Grace  to  receiye  a  deputation  on  the 
subject ;  that  consent  'Was  immediately  granted,  and  an  appointment  made  for  8  p jc 
this  day  (August  7),  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  following  gentiemen  were  named  to  form  the  deputation : — The  President ;  Mr. 
Brady,  of  NewcasUe ;  Mr.  H.  Sugden  Evans,  of  Liverpool ;  Messrs.  Darby,  Hora,  and 
Morson,  of  London. 


BENEVOLENT  FUND. 


The  Beport  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  Dinner  Committee  having  been  read,*  it 
Besolved, — ^That  it  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  the  Treasurer  be,  and  is  hereby 
requested  to  invest  in  Consols  the  balance  of  £21. 17«.  8d.,  now  in  hand,  making,  vrith 
the  sum,  £1589.  17s.  6(2.,  previously  invested,  the  net  amoant  of  £1611. 15s.  2dL  re- 
ceived on  account  of  the  Dinner. 


The  sum  of  ten  pounds  was  granted  to  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  member  of  the 
Society,  at  Soathampton. 

The  following  letter  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes : — 

"  Elias  Bremridgty  Esq^  **  Skanghae^  May  20,  1867. 

*'' Secretary,  Pharmaceutical  Society, 

"  Dear  Sir, — We  have  before  us  the  March  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
and  we  have  felt  much  satisfaction  in  the  perusal  of  your  article  on  the  dinner  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Benevolent  Fund,  in  February  last. 

**  While  we  regret  that  distance  precludes  our  partaking  of  a  crumb  of  yt>ur  festivity, 
we  send  you  our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Society,  and  with  them,  a  crumb 

*  For  report  of  Committee,  see  page  103. 
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from  our  own  table ;  and,  as  'mites  make  a  mickle,'  it  will  lend  its  small  aid  to  those 
«enimbe  of  comfort '  which  your  Fond  is  scattering  amongst  the  deserving  needy. 

''We  hope  onr  brethren,  ont  of  England,  will  follow  onr  example.  The  enterprising 
spirit  of  our  coantrymen  has  carried  them  to  many  remote  comers ;  while  wishing  them 
soocess,  we  recommend  this  hint  to  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  needy  of  a  Society  that  has 
fonght  an  uphill  fight  in  a  good  canse,  and  that  the  memoiy  of  an  *  upright  man,'  John 
Bell,*  may  ever  live  amongst  us.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  enclosing  yon  a  draft  for 
twenty-fiye  pounds  (£25).  ''  We  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

<(  J.  Llbwblltn  ahd  Co." 

BesoWed, — That  the  abore  letter  be  recorded  in  the  Minutes  and  published  in  the 
Transactioiis,  and  that  the  President  be  requested  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  Council 
to  liessrs.  J.  Llewellyn  and  Co.,  for  their  handsome  donation  to  the  Benevolent  Fund, 
and  for  their  appredataon  of  the  e£forts  and  objects  of  the  Society. 


BENEVOLENT  PUND. 

SUBSCBIPnOVS  AlTD  DOVATIONS  SBOBIYSD  DTTSnTG  JUKK,  JlTLY,  AND  AuaVST. 

SXrBSOBIPTIONS. 


LOITDOH. 


A.  1& 3 

Atifield,  Prof.,  17,  Bloomsbuiy 

Square  1 

Baker,  A.  P.,  374^  Old  Kent  Bd.  0 
Bird,  A  ugustus.  Shepherd's  Bush  2 
CrackneU,  C,  107,  Edgware  Bd.  2 
DaTenport,  J.  T.,  Gt.  Kussell  St.  2 
Davy,  Yates,  &  Boutledge,  Upper 

Thames  Street 2 

Deacon,  B.,  GK.  Scotland  Yard  0 
Bade,  George,  72,  Goewell  Bd.  0 
Blvey,  T.,  8,  Halkin  St.  West.  1 
Field,  W.,  88,  Brompton  Boad  1 


3  0 

1  0 
10  6 

2  0 
2  0 
2  0 

2  0 

10  6 

10  0 

1  0 

1  0 


£    «.  d. 
Gillman,  Henry,  St.  George's 

Place,  S.W 0  10  6 

Gorton,  John  G.,  Whitechapel  0  10  6 

HuskissonandSonSjSwintonSt.  2    2  0 

Hoskisson,W.,Jun.,SwintonSt.  2    2  0 
Jackson,  John,  83,  Southampton 

Bow 110 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  Clapham  ...  0  10  6 
Parkinson  and  Son,  Southamp- 
ton Bow   1    1  0 

Pidduck,  John,  Harrow  Boad. .  0  10  6 

Stocken,  James,  33,  Euston  Sq.  0    6  0 

Troloar,  T.,  67,  Ludgate  Hill...  0  10  6 


COUNTBY. 


£  f.  d. 
AakUm^nd^'Lyne,     Bostock, 

William    0  10  6 

Balhy  Davies,  Bamitt,  and  Co.  0  10  6 

„     Lear,  William  M..... 0  10  6 

Birmingham,  Clayton,  F.  C.  ...  0  10  6 

Bridffetoater,  Hurman,  John  ...  0    5  0 

,»         Woodward,  J.  L.L.  0    5  0 

Brighion,  Foster,  Frederick  ...  0  10  6 

„        Smith,  William   0  10  6 

Comarvony  Griffith,  Bobert  ...  0    6  0 

CoM}i{^Aaf}i,  Lister,  George   ...  0  10  6 

Criekhawell,  Christopher,  Wm.  0    5  0 

2)ar/iii^foi»,  Swenden,  James...  0  10  6 

Drifield,  Boss,  Lewis  Buttle ...  0    5  0 

Dudley,  HolUer,  BUiott 0  10  6 

JBdinbwrgk,  Brown,  David  B....  0  10  6 

„         Smith,  Thomas    ...  0    5  0 

2jref«r,  Tanner,  Nicholas  W....  0    5  0 

/VomiM,  GroTee,  Henry 110 


Serefbrd,  Chave,  William  F....  0 
„        Jennings,  Besinald . .  1 

Il/ord,  Beal,  Edmund  J 0 

Loughborough^  Paget,  John  ...  0 
ifa/reni,^ea^,  Burrow,  Messrs.  1 
Manehetter,  Murobray,  Hen.  J.  0 

Mineheadf  Bond,  John    0 

Newton  (Mont.),  Morgan,  Bich.  0 

Oldham,  Bagshaw,  W lUiam 0 

Oundle,  Turner,  Bobert 0 

Oxford,  Houghton,  Thomas  ...  0 
Pembroke  Dock,  Saer,  David  P.  0 
PiUgtoinlly,  Morgan,  William...  0 
Pontgpool,  Conway,  William  ...  1 
PdHtgpridd,  Bassett,  Charles  ...  0 
Reading,  Hayward,  William  G.  0 

Rochdale,  Taylor,  Edward 0 

Scarborough,  Whitfield,  John ...  1 
Sittingboume,  Book,  Edward...  0 


a, 

10 
1 

10 
5 

i 

10 
5 
6 


d, 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


10  6 

10  6 

10  6 

10  6 

5  0 

1  0 

10  6 

5  0 

5  0 

1  0 

10  6 


*  Sio  in  orig. ;  obviously  intended  for  Jacob  BeU. 
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£   9,  d, 

Spilshy,  Bainej,  Edward    0  10  6 

St.  Juttell,  **  Anonymous  " 0    2  6 

Si.  Leonardo,  Macgs,  Samuel  B.  1    1  0 

SiaineSy  Jones,  SawardG 0    5  0 

Tenierden^  Willsher,  Stephen  H.  0  1 0  6 

2%am«,  Booth,  Samuel   0  10  6 


£   «.  4. 

^'AoTN^iy,  Ellis,  Bichard  0    6  0 

ror^wajf,  Narraoott,  Hemy 0    5  0 

WtMiwgford,  Tajoe,  Sidney  ...  0  10  6 

Waltham  Ahhmf^  Marshall,  J.  A.  0  10  6 

1F<MMi6rk2^^  Betts,  John    0  lO  6 

7Fore0#^Witherington,Thoa.  110 


DOKATIONB. 

LOVDOV. 

White,  T.  B.,  Esq.,  Thorabury  House,  Highgate 0  10    6 

COUITTET. 

^t»^,  Doughty,  Richard 110 

JEdinbwrghy  Sra ith,  Thomas  and  Henry  and  Co 6    5    0 

JVonrooii,  Hill,  Thomas    110 

^ifM^M^r,  Bussell,  Charles  J.  L 0  10    6 

Benbyolbnt  Fnio)  Dinvbb. 
Llewellyn,  J.  and  Co.,  Shanghae 26    0    0 


BENEVOLENT  FUND  DINNER. 
Meelfng  of  the  Sub-committee  to  audit  the  account,  August  6, 1867 ;  Mr.  Sandfobd^ 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Benevolent  Fund  Dinner,  1867. 


2V.  £   9.  d. 

To  Dinner  Bill S80    1  6 

„  Mosie 18    S  6 

„  Bngraving  and  Printing  14  IS  6 

„  AdTertising 8  11  6 

-„  Posta^ei   18    6  6 

„  Sundnee  ^.  16  8 

„  Balance. 1611  16  8 


£1987  16  11 


Or. 

Bj  Donations JBISS?  U  11 

„  Annual  Sabeeriptioiit  144    9    0 


£  «.  d. 


1679    8  11 


>* 


868  Tioketo 866  IS    0 


£1997  16  11 


NetBeceipts 


£   9,  d. 

1611  16    8 


£1611  16    8 


InTested  (£960  Contois 

•t91i)  £888  19  ,6 

,,      (£l900  Consols 
atWf)  1861    6    0 


£  9,  d. 


Balanoe  uninvested 


1689  17 
81  17 


6 

8 


£1611  16 

Ewamkud  arndfanmd  oomet.  » 

Obobas  W.  Baxbiokp. 
fsbdbbicx  bxbbov. 
m.  cxbtbiohx. 
BoBBBir  Falmbb. 
A.  lf\  Uabbldbv. 
H.  SueDBB  fiTAirs. 


The  Committee  hare  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Council  on  the  satisfactoiy 
result,  and  recommend  that  the  balance  of  £21. 17«.  8</.,  now  in  hand,  be  invested,  in 
order  that  the  sum  realised  bj  the  dinner,  after  deducting  all  expenses,  should  appear  on 
record. 


PHAB&iACY  SCHOOL  CBICKET  MATCH. 
This  is  the  month  for  the  record  of  Pharmaceutical  compettticm.  We  chronicle 
in  our  present  Journal  which  should  have  a  lasting  influence  on  the  successful  competi- 
tors. The  winners  of  the  sessional  prizes,  the  fortunate  aspirants  for  the  Bell  Scholar- 
ships, enter  into  an  implied  engagement  to  do  honour  to  pharmacy.  By  p«rseTeranee 
they  will  succeed ;  the  ball  is  at  their  feet,  may  they  keep  command  of  it  as  some  of  our 
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young  fneiida  did  in  a  cricket  match  played  on  the  80th  ult.,  between  the  **  laboratory 
eleven"  and  the  ** lecture  students'  eleven,"  resnlting  in  a  yictoiy  for  the  fonner. 


BRITISH  PHARMACEUTICAL  CONFERENCE. 
FOURTH  AmnJAL  MEETING.-.I867. 

The  foUowing  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the  members  of  the  BritiBh  Phar- 
maceutical Conference,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  a  very  pleasant  meeting  is 
anticipated : — 

^^Snt, — ^The  meeting  for  the  present  year  will  be  held  at  Dundee,  at  the 
TVard  Chapel  Meeting  Rooms,  Ward  Road,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
Bentley,  F.L.S.  It  will  conmience  on  Tuesday,  the  8rd  of  Sept^nber,  at 
10  A.  M.  After  the  usual  preliminary  business,  the  president  will  deliver  an 
address :  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  on  pharmaceutical  subjects  will 
then  commence,  be  continued  in  the  afternoon  tul  4.B0,  and  be  carried  on 
during  Wednesday;  an  adjournment  from  12.80  till  2.0  taking  place  each 
day.  On  Thursday  the  Dundee  chemists  invite  the  non-resident  members 
of  the  Conference  to  a  picnic  at  Craighall,  a  romantic  spot  near  Blairgowrie, 
twenty- two  miles  north  of  Dundee ;  to  an  inspection  of  Glammis  Castle  and 
grounds  in  returning  from  the  excursion  \  and  to  a  supper  at  Dundee  in  the 
evening.        * 

^'  The  head-quarters  of  the  Conference  will  be  at  the  Dundee  Arms  Hotel, 
7,  Crighton  Street,  which  has,  by  the  kind  thoughtfulness  of  the  local  com- 
mittee, been  engaged  for  the  sole  use  of  the  membm  of  the  Conference.  Here 
all  will  have  the  opportunity  of  fraternizing,  dining,  etc.,  and  sleeping.  The 
comfort,  economy,  and  pleasure  of  all  would  be  greatly  promoted  if  every 
member  who  intends  visiting  Dundee  would  undertake  to  stay  at  this  hotel, — 
communicating  his  intention  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  local  secretary,  Mr. 
Hodge,  249,  Oveif^te,  Dundee.  The  arrangements  for  the  excursion  would 
also  be  much  facilitated  by  an  early  acceptance  of  the  invitation,  addressed  to 
the  local  secretary. 

*'*'  The  neighbourhood  of  Dundee  affords  several  points  of  interest  to  strangers, 
but  the  presence  in  the  town  of  the  members  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  from  the  4th  to  the  11th  of  September  will  render  a 
visit  to  Dundee  at  this  time  more  pleasant  than  usual. 

^'  If  you  are  engaged  upon  any  investigation,  we  may  remind  you  that  papers 
are  expected  to  be  sent  in  to  the  secretaries  at  least  fourteen  days  before  the 
annual  meeting,  accompanied  by  a  short  abstract  for  insertion  in  the  local  and 
other  newspapers. 

''*'  Should  you  be  disposed  to  aecept  any  of  the  unaccepted  subjects  suggested 
for  investigation  in  the  list  sent  to  you  in  the  early  part, of  the  year  ;  work  on 
any  subject  suggested  by  yourself ;  propose  any  subject  for  investigation  by 
others ;  forward  for  analysis  specimens  of  drugs  and  chemieals  whose  examina- 
tion might  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  question  of  adulterations  and  impurities ; 
propose  the  recognition  of  any  pharmaceirtieal  association  and  reception  of  its 
del^ates  by  the  Conference  \  or  make  any  sc^gestions  or  propositions ; — we 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  and  announce  the  same  at  the  meeting. 

^*  In  addition  to  the  ways  just  mentioned  of  aiding  the  great  design  of  the  Con- 
ference,— ^the  advancement  of  Pharmacy, — we  trust  you  will  be  able  to  send  us 
the  names  of  gentlemen  whom  you  may  desire  to  propose  as  members.  Every 
chemist  and  <&uggist  is  obviously  concerned  in  the  progress  of  pharmacy,  and 
should  therefore  join  this  Association,  even  if  only  for  the  aid  lufforded  by  his 
annual  subscription.    A  form  of  application  for  membership  is  annexed,  which 
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we  hope  yon  may  be  able  to  fill  np.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  anj  namber 
of  the  forms,  and  also  copies  of  a  letter  of  iuyitation  to  membenhip,  ezplaining 
the  origin  and  objects  of  the  Conference,  and,  except  your  sigDatiuno,  ready  for 
transmission  to  any  of  your  friends. 

''  We  trust  you  may  be  present  at  the  meeting, 

«« And  are,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  Attfield,    )  Homorcffy 

R.  Retkolds,  I"  General  SecretaxietJ' 
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The  firrt  day  of  July,  1667,  will  be  memorable  in  Canada,  not  only  for  the  inangn- 
ration  of  a  new  political  Dominion,  bnt  also  for  the  formation  of  a  Pharmaceutieal 
ABSociation,  which  we  trost  will  be  also  a  confederation  of  like-minded  men,  who  will 
maintain  its  efficiency  for  many  years.  The  roles  adopted  at  the  meeting,  June  24tli, 
were,  in  the  main,  similar^to  those  which,  after  great  consideration  and  diicnssion,  were 
embodied  for  the  Liverpool  Chemists'  Association ;  and  as  they  have  been  found  practi- 
cally to  work  well  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  it  is  probable  that  they  may  be 
useful  as  a  guide  in  the  formation  of  similar  local  associations  elsewhere. 

The  principles  of  association  therein  provided  for  are  as  follows : — 

The  general  object  to  be  the  advancement  of  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  knowledge 
by  papers,  meetings,  discussions,  museum,  and  library,  and  the  protectioiM>f  the  members 
against  legislative  interference.  The  Association  opens  its  doors  to  all  persons  desirous 
of  assisting  in  its  objects,  whether  engaged  in  pharmacy  or  not,  vis.  to  medical  men, 
dentists,  photographers,  chemical  manufacturers,  patent  agents,  etc.  These,  howeyer, 
require  to  be  sevendly  proposed,  seconded,  and  elected,  as  at  a  club.  Being  Uius  elected 
as  members,  they  remain  so  until  they  give  notice  of  resig^tion,  and  their  liability  to 
the  Society  continues -until  such  notification  be  formally  given.  These  membeis  are  all 
equally  eligible  for  office  an  the  Society,  and  the  CouncU  choose  from  among  themselTes 
the  officers  for  the  year. 

Apprentices,  students,  •or  pupils  of  members,  may  be  elected  as  Associates  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  be  entitled  to  all  their  j>rivil9ges,  except  office. 

This  constitution  is  on  the  most  liberal  principles,  and  will  form  a  useful  basis  for 
similar  associations  elsewhere. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  officers  and  printed  laws : — 

President,  Mr.  John  Kerry ;  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  B.  Lyman  and  Mr.  Nathan  Mercer ; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Clare ;  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  B.  Grav ;  Dr.  J.  Baker  Edwards,  BCr. 
Kenneth  Campbell,  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  Jun.,  Mr.  E.  Muir,  Mr.  Thos.  Crathem,  Mr. 
James  A.  Harte,  Mx.  Alex.  Manson. 

'*  Bulbs  :— 1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  '  The  Montreal  Chemists'  Association,'  and 
shall  have  for  its  ol^ect  the  mutual  improvement  of  its  members,  the  advancement  of 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  science^  and  the  promotion  of  the  genecal  interests  of  the 
trade. 

"  2.  AH  persons  interested  in  promoting  these  objects  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as 
Members,  and  apprentices  or  pupils  of  such  persons  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as 
Associates. 

'*3.  Each  member  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  three  dollars,  and  each 
associate  an  annual  subscription  of  one  dollar.  All  subscriptions  shall  be  due,  in  ad- 
vance, on  1st  July. 

**  4.  The  affairs  of  the  Association  shall  be  conducted  by  a  council  of  twelve  mem> 
hers  (five  to  form  a  quorum,  the  chairman  to  have  only  a  casting  Tote).  Four  memben 
of  the  council  shall  retire  annually,  in  rotation,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election, 
lion-attendance  for  three  consecutive  meetings  of  the  council  (except  in  case  of  illnees 
or  absence  from  town)  shall  be  considered  a  resignation  of  office. 
^  "  5.  The  council  shall  elect,  annually,  from  among  themselves,  a  president,  vice-pre- 
sident, treasurer,  and  secretary,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  fill  up  any  vacancies  that 
maj  occur  in  their  own  body.  They  shall  have  the  power  of  appointing  committees, 
and  of  adding  thereto  any  membeis  of  the  Assedation  they  may  think  proper.    They 
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mij  elect  as  honorary  membeiw  of  the  Anoclation  any  peraons  (not  exceeding  twenty  in 
Dumber)  who  may  haye  diatingniahed  themaeWeS  by  their  labours  in  promotingchemical 
and  pharmaoeatical  aeience,  or  by  their  apecial  aerricee  to  the  Aaaociation.  They  aball 
farther  be  empowered  to  make  anch  bye-lawa  aa  they  may  deem  adviaable,  on  matters 
sot  otherwise  proTided  for ;  aod  such  bye-lawa  aball  be  bindiDg  on  the  members  until  the 
neit  annual  meeting. 

**  6.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Aaaociation  aball  be  held  on  the  firat  Thursday  o7  Sep- 
tember, in  each  year,  when  the  report  of  the  council,  and  the  treaanrer's  financial  state- 
ment (the  latter  audited  by  two  members  of  the  aociety,  appointed  by  the  council  for 
that  purpose)  ahall  be  presented ;  bye-lawa  confirmed  or  repealed ;  vacancies  in  the 
eoimcil  filled  up ;  and  all  proposed  alterations  in  the  general  laws,  of  which  a  fortnight's 
dear  notice  shiJl  be  giyen  in  writlne  to  the  secretary,  considered  and  decided  upon.  A 
copy  of  every  proposed  alteration  of  the  laws  or  bye-laws  of  which  the  secretary  shall 
have  received  due  notice,  ahall  be  inserted  in  the  circular  calling  the  annual  meeting, 
winch  circular  ahall  he  delivered  to  the  membera  at  leaat  aeven  daya  prior  to  the  said 
meeting. 

**?.  The  election  of  the  eooncil  ahall  be  decided  by  voting  papers,  a  blank  form  of 
which,  together  with  a  liat  of  the  council^  distinguiahing  the  retiring  members,  shall  be 
snt  with  Uie  circular  calling  the  annual  meeting.  Those  membera  who  are  unable  to 
attend  may  fill  up  and  aign  the  voting  papers,  and  aend  them  either  to  the  aecretniy  or 
to  any  oihir  memloer,  for  preaentation  at  the  meeting.  Any  voting  paper  containing 
more  namea  than  th^  are  vacanciea  to  be  filled  up,  or  not  signed  by  the  member  send- 
ing it,  shall  be  altogether  void. 

"8.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Asaodatiott  shall  be  held  the  firat  Thursday  in  every 
month  after  the  annual  meeting,  until  the  end  of  June  following.  At  theae  meetings 
the  regular  business  of  the  AasMiation  shall  be  transacted,  and  donations  to  the  library 
and  mnaeum  announced ;  objecta  of  interest  may  be  exhibited  and  explained ;  subjecto 
connected  with  chemistry,  pharmacy,  botany,  and  other  allied  sciences  (if  approved  of 
by  the  eouncfl)  may  be  brought  before  the  members  by  lectures,  papers,  etc.,  and  dis- 
coarion  thereon  take  place.  iSich  member  abaU  be  at  liberty  to  introduce  two  viaitors, 
who  may,  by  permission  of  the  chairman,  take  part  in  the  pro^edinga. 

*^9.  The  election  of  new  membera  ahall  take  place  at  the  ordinary  meetioga.  Each 
candidate  for  admiaaion  shall  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  two  members,  and  his  election 
decided  by  a  majority  of  members  present.  If  elected,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
priTileges  of  the  Association,  on  payment  of  the  subscription  for  the  cnrrent  year. 

**  10.  Extraordinary  genenl  meetings  may  be  summoned  by  the  council,  or  b^  any 
twelve  members  of  the  Society,  for  the  transaction  of  any  urgent  or  special  businen, 
bnt  no  question  shall  be  entertained  thereat,  unless  notice  of  it  shall  have  heen  given  in 
the  drenlar  hy  which  the  meeting  is  convened. 

**  11.  All  questions  put  to  the  vote  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members  pre- 
aent.    This  law  does  not  apply  to  the  election  of  council  according  to  law  7. 

**  12.  No  member  whoae  subscription  shall  be  in  arrear  for  more  than  one  year  shall  he 
eligible  to  vote  in  any  matter  brought  before  the  Association,  or  be  elected  a  member  of 
the  council. 

**  13.  Honorary  members  of  the  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privil^ee  of 
membership,  except  those  of  serving  on  the  council,  taking  part  in  the  election  of 
council,  or  of  new  members,  4Uid  voting  in  any  matter  affecting  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
dation. 

*^  14.  Any  member  wiahing  to  withdraw  from  the  Aaaociation  ahall  give  notice  to  the 
aaeretazy  in  writing  of  bis  mtention  to  retire,  and  in  default  of  hia  doing  ao  before  the 
1st  July,  ahall  be  liable  to  pay  the  anbacription  due  in  advance  on  that  day. 

"  15.  In  the  event  of  anch  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  member  aa  ahould  in  the  opinion 
of  the  council  render  hia  expulnon  deairable,  the  facts  shall  be  brought  before  a  special 
general  meeting,  and  the  queatioB  decided  by  the  votes  of  three-fift£  of  the  members 
then  present — ^ten  day^  paeviooa  notice  of  the  meeting  being  given  to  the  party  con- 
eemed. 

**  16.  The  term  'membera,'  wherever  it  occurs  in  these  laws  (with  the  exception  of  the 
ith),  shall  he  ondecstood  to  indude  asaociatea." 
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ON  THE   SUBLIMATION  OF  THB  ALKALOIDS. 

BT  WILLIAM  A.  OUT,  M.B.,  F.R.0.y  F.R.C.P.y 

PBovBflsoB  OT  vosBvnc  xvDicm,  Kive't  coLLaam,  lovdov,  ara 

IV. 

Those  who  hare  experience  of  crystallization,  whether  on  the  large  or  the  Bmall 
Bcale,  whether  by  deposit  from  solutions  or  by  sublimation,  well  know  that  after 
taking  every  known  precaution  to  deserve  snccess,  they  are  very  far  from  beinff  able 
to  command  it.  Their  failure  may  be  complete, — ^that  is  to  say,  they  may  obtain 
no  crystals  at  all ;  or  it  may  be  partial,  crystalloids  taking  the  place  of  crystals 
of  defined  form ;  or,  asain,  crystals  which  only  occaaionaUy  make  their  appear- 
ance as  exceptions  to  the  rule,  may  whoUy  usurp  the  place  of  those  which  their 
experience  had  led  them  confidently  to  expect.  Such  has  been  my  own  ex- 
perience of  sublimates  of  arsenious  acid,  of  which  I  must,  by  this  time,  haye 
procured  and  examined  several  hundreds,  observing,  in  every  instance,  the  one 
well-known  precaution  of  receiving  the  sublimate  on  a  heated  surface.  Bfanj 
sublimates  out  of  a  series  so  obtained  have  proved  complete  failures,  while  others 
have  been  crowded  with  sparkling  crystals  visible  by  the  naked  eye :  and,  on 
examiniuff  these  more  successful  raecimens  under  tne  microscope,  though  the 
majority  have  been  found  to  be  rich  in  octahedra,  a  minority  have  been  almost 
wholly  made  up  of  some  unusual  forms,  such  as  triangular  plates,  or  mottled 
and  distorted  crystalloids.  After  rejecting  the  failures,  I  find  that  I  have  kept 
as  many  as  thirty -eight  specimens ;  and  out  of  these,  twenty- six  are  characterised 
by  the  marked  predominance  of  the  octahedron  well  formed  and  unblemished, 
and  four  by  the  octahedron  well  formed  but  mottled ;  while  of  the  remaining 
eight,  six  are  mottled  and  distorted,  and  two  consist  of  triangular  plates  to  the 
almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  octahedron.  Of  the  occurrence  among  the  octa- 
hedra of  large  thin  plates  of  many  forms,  of  four-sided  prisms,  and  of  thick 
plates  of  eveiy  shape,  I  take  no  account,  as  such  exceptions  do  not  affect  the 
value  of  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  prevailing  lonn. 

These  facts  I  adduce  as  a  fitting  preface  to  what  I  have  now  to  say  on  the 
various  forms  assumed  bv  the  sublimates  of  the  alkaloids,  with  the  proviso  tibat 
if  arsenious  acid  is  found  to  yield  sublimates,  of  which  some  are  wanting  in  all 
chamcteristic  features,  and  others  (the  majority)  display  in  the  midst  of  the 
prevailing  octahedra  varieties  more  or  less  perplexing,  as  much,  at  least,  may  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  the  alkaloids.  This,  indeed,  is  obviously  an  understate- 
ment of  the  case ;  for  the  alkaloids  undergo  visible  changes  of  form  and  colour 
when  heated,  from  which  changes  arsenious  acid  is  wh<3ly  free ;  and  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  vapour  disengaged  from  those  substances  while 
these  chaoffes  are  going  forward,  should  itself  undergo  changes  of  composition 
affecting  tne  character  of  the  sublimates.  This  natunJ  expectation  is  fuDy 
justified  by  experiences  of  those  alkaloids  which,  like  strychnine  and  morphine, 
yield  crystalline  sublimates.  If  we  take  strychnine  as  the  type  of  this  class, 
and  such  I  believe  it  to  be,  and  conduct  the  process  of  snblimaUon  with  care 
and  caution,  applying  at  first  a  moderate  heat,  and  increasing  it  by  d^prees,  we 
ought  to  obtain  a  series  of  sublimates  of  distinct  crystalline  formation,  both 
ben>re  and  after  the  melting  of  the  alkaloid ;  then  a  few  colourless  sublimates 
without  crystals ;  and,  last  of  all,  a  series  of  yellow  or  yellowish-brown  suUi- 
mates  evidently  discoloured  with  empyreumatic  matter,  and  the  effect  of  a  sort 
of  destructive  distillation.    If  the  process  be  narrowly  watched  we  shall  observe 
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that,  80  long  as  the  Yapoor  is  colonrlesB,  it  deposits  itself  as  a  mist  in  which  by 
d^rees  snow-white  spots,  often  circular  in  shape,  and  often  coalescing  into 
laiger  spots,  develope  themselyes,  which  spots  are  of  crystalline  formation.  But 
if,  when  th^  mist  appears,  and  before  the  spots  show  themselves,  we  withdraw 
the  disk  of  glass,  we  obtain  sublimates  of  the  second  order.  Now,  if  we  exa- 
mine these  three  orders  of  sublimates  by  the  microscope,  the  first  is  found  to 
have  a  distinct  crystalline  texture,  the  forms  and  yarieties  of  which  I  shall  de- 
scribe on  a  future  occasion :  the  second,  to  consist  of  circular  colourless  drops 
packed  ck)se  togethar,  rarely  coalescing,  and  maintaining  their  separate  cha- 
racter for  weeks  and  months  together,  or  from  the  first  forming  a  continuous 
waving  pattern  with  weU-preeerved  interspaces ;  the  third,  also,  of  drops  or 
waving  patterns,  but  tinged  more  or  less  deeply  of  the  colour  with  which  burning 
paper  stains  the  fingers.  This  description  is  equally  true  of  morphine,  except 
that  the  crystalline  form  rarely  shows  itself  before  the  alkaloid  melts. 

I  propose  to  call  these  three  yarieties  of  sublimate: — the  crystalline^  the 
watery  or  watered,  and  the  smoked;  and  I  shall  devote  to  them  some  time  and 
attention,  inasmuch  as  I  have  kamt  by  experience  that  they  may  all  be  made  to 
yield  valuable  indications. 

Helwig,  though  he  recognizes  the  discoloration  of  the  last-formed  sublimates 
of  strychnine  and  morphme,  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  notice  of  the 
watery  variety.  He  seems  to  assume  that  the  thicker  stains  of  strychnine  and 
morphine,  in  which,  be  it  recollected,  he  does  not  recognize  any  crystalline 
formation,  are  the  only  ones  worthy  of  attention ;  and  to  these  alone  does  he 
apply  his  reagents.  The  watery  aod  the  smoked  varieties  seem  to  have  been 
disregarded  or  rejected.*  But  when  we  are  dealing  with  substances  which 
undergo  in  the  heating  such  changes  of  form  and  colour,  and  when  we  call  to 
mind  that  arsenious  acid,  which  undergoes  no  such  changes,  does  not  always 
yield  a  crystalline  sublimate,  it  is  easy  to  underatand  how  important  it  may  be- 
come to  turn  to  good  account  those  sublimate  of  the  alkaloids  which  do  not 
aasume  a  crystalline  texture.  And  when  we  further  recollect  that  many  of  the 
alkaloids  yield  no  other  sublimates  than  those  which  come  under  the  description 
of  watery^  watered^  or  smoked^  we  must  be  still  more  anxious  to  try  the  effect  of 
reagents  upon  these  varieties,  as  giving  a  chance  of  discovering  some  certain 
means  of  diagnosis. 

To  the  smoked  sublimates  my  attention  was  forcibly  drawn  very  early  in  this 
investigation  by  the  extraordinary  size-  and  brilliancy  of  the  crystals  instantly 
formed  in  a  smoked  sublimate  of  morphine  treated  with  a  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash, — a  result,  as  I  have  a&eady  shown,  due  in  part,  if  not  wholly, 
to  the  action  of  the  distilled  water  itself.  The  discovery  of  this  very  curious 
and  striking  reaction  with  the  smoked  sublimate  of  morphia  has  led  me  to  select 
that  alkaloid  as  an  illustration  of  the  sort  of  results  which  we  may  expect  to 
obtain  with  the  alkaloids  and  anslogous  active  principles.  The  questions  which 
must  suggest  themselves  to  the  practical  man  equally  with  the  philosophical 
inquirer  are  these :— 1.  What  proportion  of  the  sublimates  of  an  alxaloid  yield- 
ing crystalline  forms  mav  be  exi>ected  to  assume  this  character  ?  2.  Do  the  re- 
agents which  produce  characteristic  effects  on  the  crystalline  sublimates  affect 
equally,  or  similarly,  or  in  any  other  characteristic  manner,  those  sublimates, 
whether  watery  or  smoked,  which  are  wholly  destitute  of  crystalline  forms? 
These  two  questions  will  be  found  fully  answered  in  the  following  account  of  a 
senes  of  experiments  with  moiphine  commenced  at  the  end  of  June,  and  com- 
pleted, as  far  as  was  necessary  for  my  present  purpose,  at  the  end  of  July.  The 
description  is  from  notes  taken  at  the  time. 

*  8ee^  as  justifying  this  statement,  the  description  given  of  the  sublimation  of  morphine  and 
strychnine  at  pp.  0  and  81. 
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I  began  by  procuring  one  hundred  successive  sublimateB  of  morphine  from 
minute  quantities  of  the  alkaloid  (probably  not  exceeding  the  -rhs^  ^ 
a  grain).  From  each  of  these  I  got  ail  the  sublimates  they  could  be  made  to 
yield ;  and  when  one  was  exhausted,  I  added  another,  using  throughout  the  same 
slab  of  porcelain,  and  the  same  cell-glass.    The  experiments  were  performed 

auickly  and  with  common  precautions,  and  probably  represent  fairly  enough 
lie  results  which  would  be  obtained  by  an  unpractised  person  following  the 
directions  given  in  my  first  paper. 

These  hundred  specimens,  examined  by  the  naked  eye,  were  appropriatdy 
grouped  as  follows : — 

1.  Dense  white  spots  (some  on  thick  mists)  evidently  oystalline .    .  10 

2.  Circular  thick  mists  of  uniform  consistence 60 

8.  Small,  or  faint,  or  marginal  only 20 

4.  Circular,  thick,  smoky  mists  .    .' 20 

The  same  specimens,  cursorily  examined  under  the  microscope  with  an  inch 
power  by  transmitted  light,  arranged  themselves  in  groups  as  follows : — 

1.  White  spot  or  spots,  distinct  crystalline  pattern       .    .    .    4"^ 

2.  Crystalhne  spots  on  watery  pattern.     ......    .14      containing 

8.  „         with  black  projectmg  fern-leaves  ♦....II      ctvstala/ 

4.  „         with  coarse  black  crystals  of  indistinct  form    .    1  /  2fi^ 

5.  Scattered  prismatic  crystals  on  watery  pattern    ....    4 

6.  Large  smoked  crust  with  crystalline  spots 4 

7.  Large  watery  pattern 17 

8.  Small  watery  pattern 88 

9.  Watery  pattern,  with  small,  black,  circular  spots     ...    8 

10.  Smoked  pattern 8 

11.  Smoked  crvstalloids 2 

12^  Small  bright  disks 2 

13.  Granular 2 


Not 

ciystaUine^ 

72. 


100 

The  one  hundred  sublimates  may  be  most  conveniently  grouped  as  follows : — 

Crystalline,  or  with  disks,  granules,  and  crystalloids      .    .    .    .  84 

Watery 68 

Smoked 8 


100 


Of  the  twenty  sublimates  designated  in  the  first  summaiy  as  small,  or  faint, 
or  marginal  only,  eight  were  so  small  and  indistinct  that  1  did  not  expect  to 
obtain  any  characteristic  reactions  with  the  recognized  tests  for  morphia,  nor 
with  those  with  which  I  had  become  acquainted  through  Helwig's  work  or  my 
own  experiments.  The  one,  however,  to  which  I  appUed  iJie  nitric  acid  test 
assumed  a  very  distinct  orange  tint.  Out  of  the  twewe  remaining  sublimatea, 
superior  to  the  eight  just  named  but  still  indistinct,  eight  were  tested  with 
nitric  acid ;  and  of  these  four  assumed  a  decided  characteristic  orange  tint,  and 
four  failed.  The  four  remaining  of  the  twelve  were  tested  with  spirit  of  wine, 
liq.  ammouise,  nitro-prusside  of  sodium,  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acia,  and  yielded 

*  These  dark  crystals,  consisting  of  parallel  lines  radiating  from  a  central  stem,  and  closed 
resembling  delicate  fem-leayes,  are  often  met  with  in  large  numbecs  on  the  thicker  crnstB^ 
both  of  ttrychnine  and  morphine,  as  also  on  the  uppo*  edge  of  the  short  redoction-tabe  when 
sublimation  is  effected  bv  its  means.  They  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  tin-tree,  obtained 
by  submitting  a  weak  solution  of  a  salt  of  tin  dropped  On  a  flat  surface  of  glass  to  the  action 
of  a  fragment  of  zinc ;  and  they  are  among  the  most  unexpected,  no  less  than  tJae  most  beaatiful, 
results  of  the  process  of  sublimation. 
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resaltB  which  I  have  found  to  be  characteristic.  With  these  facts  to  ^uide  me, 
I  am  disposed  to  reckon  the  failoxes  in  these  hundred  successive  experiments  at 
about  10  per  cent. 

The  eighty  sublimates  remaining,  after  the  separation  of  the  group  of  twenty 
small  and  indistinct  specimens,  I  arranged  in  three  classes,  according  as  they 
contained  crystalline  forms,  consisted  of  watery  patterns,  or  were  smoked.  I 
then  selected  for  careful  experiment  and  comparison  one  specimen  from  each 
group,  and  applied  to  them  distilled  water  as  a  reagent.  I  repeated  this  ex- 
periment with  distilled  water,  and  then  adopted  precisely  the  same  procedure 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  solution  of  carbazotic  acid,  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  and  solution  of  nitro-prusside  of  sodium,  Buccessiyely, — ^my  object, 
as  already  explained,  being  to  ascertain  whether  the  reagents  which  produce 
effects  striking  and  characteristic  with  crystalline  sublimates  affect  the  two 
classes  of  non-crystalline  sublimates  in  the  same  way,  or  in  any  other  characteris- 
tic manner. 

I  will  briefly  describe  these  reactions  as  supplying  the  answer  to  this  important 
question. 

1.  Distilled  Water  : — 

a.  Crystalline  fuhlimate. — ^Immediate  solution.  The  dry  spot  shows  small 

crystals  and  crystalloids. 

b.  Watery  sublimate. — ^Immediate  development  of  small  sparkling  crystals, 

viBible  in  dry  spot. 

c.  Smoked  suhUmate, — ^Immediate  development  on  the  smoky  drops,  and 

in  the  interspaces,  of  large  winged  crystals  and  rosettes;  further 
development  in  course  of  time ;  crystals  permanent  in  dry  spot. 

2.  DismLLED  Water,  second  experiment  :-^ 

a.  Crystalline  sublimate. — ^Immediate  formation  of  crystals  springing  from 

tne  crystalline  pattern  at  all  points. 

b.  Watery  sublimeUe. — Large  rosettes  immediately  developed. 

c.  Smoked  subUmate. — ^Immediate  development  of  large  winged  crystals 

marked  with  radiating  lines,  and  bearing  a  curious  resemblance  to 
insects  of  the  order  of  the  dragon-*fly. 

3.  Dilute  Hydrochloric  Acid  (j^). 

a.  Crystalline  sublimate. — ^Immediate  solution  of  sublimate ;  and,  on  dry- 

ing, bundles  of  needles  and  prisms  chiefly  at  borders  of  crust,  with 
numerous  cubical  crystals  scattered  over  the  centre. 

b.  Watery  sublimate. — Immediate  solution;  and,  on  drying,  one  small 

aod  one  large  bundle,  and  numerous  cubical  crystals,  as  above. 

c.  Smoked  sublimate. — 'So  immediate  effect ;  but,  after  a  time,  separation 

of  layers  and  detachment  of  large  irregular  fragments.  In  dry  spot, 
no  bundles,  bat  numerous  cubic  crystals,  as  above. 

4.  Carbazotic  Acid  (t^). 

a.  Crystalline  sublimate. — ^Immediate  thickening  of  liquid  as  seen  by  the 

naked  ^e;  colour  yellow  by  reflected,  black  by  transmitted  light. 
Crystalline  spots  slowly  dissolved.  Thick  scum  on  surface  of  liquid, 
with  floating  bundles  of  crystals.  Crystals  also  on  glass,  like  scattered 
petals  of  flowers.  In  dry  spot,  crystals  still  visible,  and  at  margin  of 
spot  thick  dark  masses  of  coalesced  disks. 

b.  Watery  sublimate. — Immediate  thickening  of  liquid  with  abundant 

dark  scum,  and  black  granules  formed  instantaneously  in  the  globules. 
Ko  crystals.  In  dry  spot,  the  globules  retain  their  shape,  but  are 
mottled. 

c.  Smoked  iublimate^  with  large  oily  globules.— Immediate  thickening  of 

fluid,  and  development  of  dark  spots,  disks,  and  lines  in  the  globules. 
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A  few  bright  crystalliiie  bundles  spring  from  some  of  the  ^bnles. 
Here  and  there  bright  stars.  In  dry  spot,  the  eloboles  retain  their 
shape,  bat  their  tint  varies,  some  having  a  golden  hue,  some  being 
marked  with  black  streaks  and  ridges.  Dark  masses  at  margin ;  bat 
no  crystals  except  those  of  the  precipitant. 

5.   BiCHBOMATB  OF  POTASH  (t^u)* 

a.  Crystalline  sublimate. — ^The  crystalline  figure  quickly  disBolved ;  mossy 

foribs  float  on  surface,  and  brilliant  crystals  (stars,  rosettes,  and 
winged  crystals,  finely  veined)  spring  up.  Ciystals  permanent  in  dry 
spot. 

b.  Watery  sublimate  (watered  pattern,  and  drops). — ^Instantaneous  de- 

vdlopment  of  innumerable  Drilliaut  crvstalS)  consisting  of  rosettes, 
winged  crystals,  and  patterns  of  which  the  elements  are  disks  and 
prisms.    Some  crystals  float  on  surface.     Crystals  remain  in  dry  spot. 

c.  Smoked  siiblimate  (large  coarse  specimen). — ^Instantaneous  solution, 

and  immediate  formation  of  groups  of  crystals  of  immense  size  and 
rare  beauty,  like  fine  brilliants  cloeiely  set,  or  beautiful  feathers  spring* 
ing  from  a  centre,  and,  in  some  places,  at  tiie  end  of  some  memoer  of 
a  group,  a  fan- like  layer  of  fine  radiating  lines  covering  a  oonsideiable 
surface,  and  at  the  borders  of  these  again,  fine  bold  cr^tals.  Some  of 
the  feathery  crystals  (part  of  a  group)  fill  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
field ;  also  detached  solid  crystals  oi  many  forms,  among  which  are 
seen  four-  and  six-sided  prisms.  Many  oi  the  crystals  may  be  fitly 
compared  to  smoked  diamonds.    Orystals  permanent  in  dry  spot. 

6.   NiTBO-PBUSSIDE  OF  SoDIUH  (i^). 

a.  Crystalline  sublimate, — ^Immediate  mossv  scum,  laige  roBettes  spring- 

ing from  the  crystalline  patterns,  and  elsewh^e.  These  patterns  gra- 
dually dissolvea.  In  dry  spot,  traces  of  the  sablimate  undissolved. 
Coarse  crystals  consisting  of  ovoid  plates,  some  projecting  vertieally 
from  the  glass. 

b.  Watery  tuhlimate, — ^Instantaneous  formation  of  many  crystals,  thin. 

and  disk-shaped,  on  radiating  lines.  Mossy  scum.  In  dry  fipot^ 
numerous  circular  spots  made  up  of  disks,  and  the  crystalline  form  of 
the  nitro-prusside  mottled  and  obscured  by  them. 

c.  Smoked  sublimate, — ^Instantaneous  development  of  innumerable  brilliant 

crystals  (rosettes,  winged  crystals,  and  scissor-shaped)  on  the  smoked 
globules.  The  crystius  everywhere  very  distinct,  with  dark  defined 
borders.  In  dry  spot  the  smoked  globules  full  of  coarse  dark  crystals, 
and  innumerable  small  crystals  scattered  over  the  field;  also  some 
ciystalline  forms,  as  in  6. 

These  descriptions,  written  with  the  reactions  going  on  under  the  microscope, 
or  complete  in  the  dry  spot,  furnish  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question  now 
under  examination.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  morphine,  and  probably  in  the 
ease  of  other  alkaloids  which  yield  crystalline  sublimates,  very  strongly  marked 
and  apparently  characteristic  reactions  are  obtained  with  both  the  watery  and 
smoked  varieties  of  sublimate.  Hence,  if,  in  any  case,  we  fail  of  obtaining  the 
crystalline  sublimate  which  we  desire  as  being  most  characteristic,  we  may  still 
interrogate  the  watery  or  smoked  deposit  with  an  excdlent  chance  of  getting  a 
marked  reaction. 

It  will,  indeed,  have  been  observed  that  the  finest  crystalline  forms  spring,  in 
four  cases  out  of  six,  out  of  the  smoked  sublimates ;  and  though  the  other  two 
forms  yield  results  remarkable  for  rapidity  and  brilliancy,  they  are  equalled  in 
these  qualities,  and  greatly  surpassea  in  the  element  ol  size,  by  the  smoked 
Tariety.    Of  its  reactions  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  in  the  size  and 
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of  the  cryBUb,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  formation,  th^  surpass 
eyerj  cheoucal  reaction  of  which  I  have  had  experience.  Whether  these  re- 
actioos  of  the  seyeral  rarieties  of  sublimate  of  morphine  and  strychnine,  and  the 
other  alkaloids,  will  proye  as  practically  useful  as  they  are  strikingly  noyel  and 
beairtif  ttl,  is  a  qnestioii  which  must  yet  be  reseryed  for  solution.  It  will  also 
be  neoesBary  to  ascertain,  by  repeated  experiments,  whether  they  are  constant, 
freauent,  or  exceptional. 

One  result,  bearing  directly  on  the  practical  application  of  the  test  of  subli- 
mation, I  haye  obtained  in  reference  to  morphine,  in  confirmation  of  a  similar 
mult  in  the  case  of  strychnine.  By  exposing  first  a  stronj^,  and  then  a  weaker 
solution  of  acetate  of  morphine  to  the  yapour  of  ammonia,  I  obtained  a  score 
of  smaU  crystalline  spots,  each  of  which,  without  exception,  yielded  its  snow- 
white  crystalline  sublimate,  and  a  carbonaceous  residue.  The  less  soluble  ace- 
tate of  strychnine,  treated  in  the  same  uianner,  gaye  also  its  crystalline  spots, 
and  its  snow-white  spotted  sublimates,  leaving  a  residue  of  crystals,  from  which, 
doubtless,  other  subhmates  might  haye  been  procured. 

From  these  experiments  with  morphine  and  stirchnine,  therefore,  we  learn 
what  similar  experiments  with  spots  of  strychnine  from  solution  in  benzole  had 
already  taught,  that  spots  deposited  from  solutions  of  these  alkaloids  yield  more 
certain  and  satisfactory  results  than  small  fractions  of  a  ^jrain  of  the  commercial 
alkaloids.  I  may  add  that  I  haye  now  sufficient  experience  of  the  method  of 
sobUmation  to  assert,  on  its  behalf,  that  for  simplicity  of  procedure,  delicacy, 
and  uniformity,  it  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any  of  our  approyed 
methods  of  qusuitatiye  analysis. 

In  my  last  communication  I  mentioned  the  fact,  that  two  kinds  of  sublimate 
may  be  obtained  from  stains  of  blood.  I  thought  it  possible  that  the  second 
sublimate,  as  it  has  the  colour  of  bloody  might  be  founa  to  contain  its  colouring 
matter  in  a  form  to  be  recognized  by  the  spectrum.  I  accordingly  forwarded 
some  specimens  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby,  who  has  obligingly  submitted  them  to  ex- 
amination, and  favoured  me  with  the  result.  He  teUs  me  that  he  is  unable  to 
trace  any  connection  between  them  and  blood;  and  that  when  acted  on  by 
citric  acid,  ammonia  added,  and  then  protoeulphate  of  iron,  no  trace  of  the  ex- 
tremely characteristic  spectrum  of  deoxidized  hsematine  could  be  seen.  These 
blood-sublimates,  thererore,  must  be  reserved  for  further  examination.  Mean- 
while, it  is  a  fact  connected  with  the  description  of  the  blood- stain  that  it 
affords  two  sublimates ;  the  first  at  a  moderate  heat,  the  second  at  a  higher 
temperature,  the  one  colourlesB,  the  other  of  a  deeper  and  richer  tint  than  the 
smoked  snblimates  of  the  aJkaloids,  and  that  they  both  present  appearances 
nnder  the  microscope  which  encourage  further  examination. 
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OHAPTEB  XVm. 

BALT8  WITH  YEOETABIE  BASES 

Amongst  which  are  enumerated  sulphate  of  quinine,  acid  sulphate  of  quinine, 
nlphate  of  cinchonine,  hydrochlorate  of  morphine,  sulphate  of  strychnine,  sul- 
phate of  atropine,  yalerianate  of  atropine,  ana  yalerianate  of  quinine. 
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160.  SuLFATB  DB  QuiHiNB*,    C^oH^AzjO^.SO,  H0,7H0  =  436. 

Sulfas  Quinieus.    Sulphate  qf  Quinine* 

Calisaja  bark    ....  One  thousand  giammeB      .    .     .     1000 

Hydrochloric  acid .    .     .    Sixty  grammes 60 

>               Birer  water Twelve  litres  or  grammes  .    .     .  12000 

Quicklime One  hundred  grammes  ....      100 


Distilled  water  .    .    .    .  ^ 

Sulphuric  acid  .    .    .    .  >  Of  each  a  sufficiency. 

Purified  animal  charcoal .  3 


In  considering  theoretically  the  proceflsea  given  in  the  two  works  for  the  pre- 
paration  of  this  important  article,  one  naturally  inclines  towards  that^of  the 
t*.  B.  The  exhaustion  of  the  bark  by  cold  maceration  and  percolation  rather 
than  by  boiling,  as  in  the  Codex,  and  the  smaller  quantity  of  colouring  matter 
taken  up,  are,  at  any  rate  to  an  experimental  operator,  advantages  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Commercially  the  preparation  of  this  article  will  naturally  remain 
in  the  hands  of  large  manufacturers. 

The  acid  sulphate  of  quinine  is  prepared  by  adding  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to 
a  neutral  sulphate  of  quinine,  evaporating,  and  setting  aside  in  a  oool  place  thsl 
crystals  may  form.  The  necessity  or  advantage  of  such  a  preparation  is  difficult 
to  discover. 

166.   VALiBIANATE  d'AtBOPINB.     C;|4H„A20„C,oHjO,,HO  =  391. 

Valeras  Airopina.     Valerianate  qf  Atropine. 

Valerianic  add     ....    Q.  V. 

Atropine Q.  S. 

Ether Q.S. 

Dissolve  the  valerianic  acid  in  the  ether,  add  sufficient  atropine  to  saturate 
the  solution  and  allow  the  ether  to  evaporate  spontaneously ;  the  valerianate  of 
atropine  settles  as  a  light  white  crust  formed  by  a  mass  of  little  crrstak.  It 
melts  at  32^,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  spirit  and  ether.  Not  in  the 
P.  B.     What  can  be  the  object  of  uniting  valerianic  acid  and  atropine  ? 

167.  VALiBIANATB  DB  QuiNIKB.     C^U^^kz^O^Ci^U^O^,2B.O  =  435. 

Vallate  de  Quinine.     Valeras  Quinieus.     Valerianate  qf  Quinitie. 

Add  a  slight  excess  of  valerianic  acid  to  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of 
quinine,  mix  the  liquor  with  twice  its  volume  of  water  and  let  it  evaporate 
spontaneously  in  a  stove  the  temperature  of  which  does  not  exceed  50°.  Vale- 
rianate of  (juinine  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  prisms,  often  agcregated  in  silky 
masses,  it  dissolves  in  110  parts  of  coM  water  and  40  of  bomng ;  it  is  more 
soluble  in  alcohoL 

CHAPTEE  XIX. 

SOAPS. 

168.  Savon  Amtodalin*. 

Medicinal  Soap.     Alnumd  Soap. 

Prepared  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds  and  solution  of  caustic  soda. 

169.  Soap  made  with  purified  beef  marrow,  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and 
common  salt. 
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CHA.FTBB  XX. 

ALCOHOLS.  ETHERS.  CHLOROFORM. 

Gompriniig  rectified  alcohol  at  88"  or  90'',  pore  alcohol  95<',  sulpharic  ether, 
akoholic  sulfuric  ether,  acetic  ether,  and  chloroform. 

173.   l^THBB   SULFUKIQITB  AlCOOLIS^*. 

Li^nteur  (T Hoffman,    ^ther  Suy^ricus  Aleoolisatus. 

A  mixtnre  of  equal  parta,  by  weight,  of  sulphuric  ether,  a  0-720  and  alcohol 
at  90*.  This  is  known  in  French  pharmacy  as  Hoffman's  liquor,  but  the  Hoff- 
man's anodyne  of  English  pharmacy  is  a  mixture  of  ether,  rectified  spirit,  and 
ethereal  oil,  also  known  as  spiritus  setheris  sulphurid  oompositus. 

174.  ^THBB  ActeQUE*.    C^  H,  O,  C4  H,  O,  =  88. 
jEther  Aceticus.    Acetic  Ether, 

Alcohol  at  90°  ...  Three  thonsand  grammes  3000 
Acetic  ether  at  1  '063  .  Two  thousand  grammes  .  2000 
Salphnrie  acid  at  1  '84  .    Six  handred  grammes  600 

Mix  the  alcohol  and  acetic  ether  in  a  glass  retort,  then  add  gradually  the 
sulphuric  acid  agitating  so  as  to  mix  well ;  iSapt  the  retort  to  a  flask  or  receiver 
by  a  connecting  tube,  and  distil  by  means  of  a  sand-bath  heat  until  about  four 
thousand  grammes  of  product  have  been  obtained,  to  the  distilled  liquor  add  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  agitate,  and  after  some  hours  of  contact 
decant  the  liquor  and  distil  afresh,  so  as  to  obtain  three  thousand  grammes  of 
acetic  ether  haying  a  density  of  0*92.  Not  in  the  P.  B.,  but  of  late  frequently 
required. 

GHAFTBB  XXI. 

NEUTRAL  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES. 

In  this  chapter  are  found  mannite,  santonine,  digitaline,  cantharidine,  and 
peprine. 

180.  Pbfsinb. 

Pepsina.    JPepgins. 

Pepsine  is  a  peculiar  principle,  secreted  in  the  stomach  of  mammiforotlB  ani- 
mals and  birds,  and  to  which  is  attributed  the  most  important  part  In  the  phe- 
nomenon of  digestion  in  the  stomach ;  for  medicinal  purposes  it  is  not  employed 
altogether  in  a  pure  state ;  as  obtained  by  the  process  hereinafter  described, 
whidi  giTcs  it  mixed  with  a  certain  number  of  other  bodies,  it  possesses,  by 
means  of  the  mediation  of  an  acid,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  the  property  of  dis- 
solving azotized  food.  Pepsine,  however,  being  very  liable  to  change,  is  with 
difficulty  preserved,  and  medicaments  which  contain  it  may  be  variable  and 
uncertain  in  their  action. 

To  obtain  medicinal  pepsine,  take  a  number  of  the  rennet  bags  of  fresh-killed 
sheep,  empty  them  and  wash  quickly,  and  divide  the  internal  membrane  by 
rubbing  strongly  with  a  brush  of  dog's-grass  or  couch  grass,  macerate  during 
two  hours  only  the  resulting  pulp  in  water,  at  15^  Centigrade,  throw  the  whole 
upon  a  coarse  cloth,  add  to  the  strained,  but  not  filter^,  liquor,  a  solution  of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  an  abundant  precipitate  is  formed,  decant  the  super- 
natant liquor  and  replace  it  twice  by  fresh  water.  Finally  dilute  the  precipitate 
with  fresh  water,  and  pass  into  it  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  until  there 
is  a  manifest  excess. 

Distribute  the  liquor  and  the  black  precipitate  upon  a  great  number  of  filters, 

TOL.  IX.  I 
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and  as  the  liquor  comes  through  evaporate  in  wide  but  Bhalloir  yeaaefe  and  at  a 
yariable  temperature  which  does  not  exceed  45^  Centigrade. 

£vaporate  to  dryneee,  and  remove  the  product,  which  is  in  the  condition  of  a 
firm  paste  and  of  a  li^ht  brown  or  flaxen  colour,  with  an  aciduk>a8  taste  and 
pecubar  odour,  but  not  in  the  leasl  putrid  or  faded.  This  oonstitutea  medicinal 
pepsine ;  it  dissolves  forty  times  its  weight  of  whiter  damp,  but  not  wet  blood 
nbrine ;  to  effect  this,  put  into  a  small  wide- mouth  flask  and  not  closed. 

Medicinal  pepsine    .    .  Twenty-five  centigrunmes    0*25 

BistilJed  water   .    .    .  Twonty-five  grammes  .    .25*00 

Concentrated  lactic  add  Forty  centigrammes     .    .    0'40 

Damp  fibrine  ....  Ten  gnunmes     ....  10*00 

Place  the  flask  in  a  hot- water  stove,  the  temperature  of  which  does  not  exceed 
45^  Centigrade,  agitate  several  times.  At  the  end  of  twelve  houra,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  greyish  residue  which  fibrine  always  leaves,  it  will  be  dis- 
solved,  and  give  to  the  liquid  a  semi- gelatinous  consistence  ;  the  liquid  diluted 
with  water  and  filtered  does  not  become  turbid  by  boiling ;  it  forms  with  tannin 
a  precipitate  which  becomes  coriaceous,  and  of  a  violet  tint ;  alcohol  gives  an 
abundant  white  precipitate;  nitric  acid  does  not  cause  a  precipitate  without  heat. 

A  powder,  more  or  less  white,  itf  met  with  in  commerce,  under  the  name  ol 
amylaceous  acid  pepsine,  which  is  a  mixture  of  medicinal  pepsine,  starch,  and 
tartaric  acid ;  this  is  considered  good,  when  a  mixture  of  one  gramme  with 
twenty  jsrammes  of  water  and  six  grammes  of  damp  fibrine,  completely  Iveaks 
up  the  fibrine  and  leads  to  the  results  before  stated. 

This  is  the  Codex  account  of  pepsine  and  its  preparation,  and  as  such  may 
be  interesting  to  some  readers,  more  especially  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
P.  B.,  although  it  might  have  been  with  quite  as  much  reason  as  some  ot  the 
more  recent  introductions.  , 

OHAPTEB  XXII. 

PYBOQENIO  PBQDUCT& 

Containing  empyreumatic  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  salt  of  hartshorn,  volatile 
spirit  of  hartshorn,  volatile  oil  of  hartshorn,  impure  succinic  acid,  impure  spirit 
of  amber,  volatile  oil  of  amber,  and  impure  succinate  of  ammonia.  Looking  at 
these  as  things  of  a  past  generation,  I  leave  them  simply  recorded. 

CHAPTEE  XXIII. 
ARTIFICIAL  MUTEBAL  WATEBa 

There  are  nine  of  these  artificial  effervescing  waters : — simple  aa*ated  water, 
acidulated  saline,  purgative  saline,  alkaline,  ferruginous,  sulphuretted,  carbo> 
nated  soda,  magnesia,  and  purgative  dtro-magnesian  lemonade,  all  of  which 
may  be  safely  left  to  the  manufacturers  of  soda  water  and  ginger  beer.  I  know 
not  what  the  French  pharmacien  may  think  of  them,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  an 
most  inconvenient  and  troublesome  in  a  sick  room. 

CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

SIMPLE  POWDERS. 

When  the  pharmaceutist  is  compelled  to  prepare  the  simple  powders  upon  his 
own  premises,  the  directions  given  in  the  Codex  as  to  gemeral  rules  and  pre- 
cautions may  be  useful,  but  practice  will  soon  be  the  best  teacher  as  to  the 
course  to  be  observed  in  individual  cases,  and  though  it  may  and  does  seem 
unnecessary  to  give  fifty-three  individual  cases,  with  the  manner  of  reducing 
each  to  powder,  besides  a  very  long  list  of  substances  to  be  powdered  as  directed 
for  other  materials,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  useless  to  suggest  to  the  Engli^ 
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phannaoentist  oertfdn  sabstanceB  which  might  with  satisfaction  be  powdered  at 
home,  even  where  there  is  no  actual  laboratory.  At  any  rate,  every  apprentice 
should  once  in  his  life  either  powder  or  saperintend  the  powdering  of  certain 
things,  so  that  he  may  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  operation. 

The  principal  powders  to  be  so  prepared  which  I  would  mention  are : — ipeca- 
cuanha^ belladonna  leaves,  foxglove,  saffron,  cardamoms,  aloes,  ergot  of  rye. 
Speaking  of  ergot  the  Codex  says,  ^^  it  should  be  powdered  only  just  at  the 
moment  required,^'  but  as  this  moment  very  often  happens  to  lie  just  in  the 
middle  cl  toe  night  or  very  early  morning,  it  becomes  a  very  inconvenient 
moment.  A  small  piece  of  camphor  kept  in  the  powder  preserves  it  well,  and  a 
friend  for  whom  I  occasionaUy  powder  some,  says  that  it  keeps  weU  in  one- 
drachm  packets  wrapped  in  tinfoil  in  his  pocket  case,  and  he  prefers  adminis- 
tering the  powder  m  some  warm  drink  to  any  other  form  $  to  the  rest,  add 
castor,  opium,  and  scammony. 

CHAPTBB  XXV. 
FULPB. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  following  pulps  is  given,  namely,  hemlock,  (Airrot, 
prunes,  cassia,  and  tamarinds ;  and  it  is  quite  within  the  ranse  of  possibility 
that  almost  anything  maj  be  ordered  as  a  pulp.  Pulps  are  described  as  soft 
medicaments,  prepared  with  plants  or  parts  th^eof,  they  contain  the  whole  of 
ihe  substances  excepting  the  woody  portions  which  are  separated  by  the  sieve. 
Pulps  generally  should  be  prepared  at  the  time  required,  as  they  do  not  keep 
weu^this  refers  to  the  pulps  of  fresh  herbs  and  fruits,  which  are  not  evaporated 
down  for  keeping, — ^tamarind,  cassia,  and  prune  pulps  may  be  kept  a  long  time 

if  weU  prepaured.  

CHAPTEB  XXVI. 

VEGETABLE  JUICEa 

The  juieea  enumerated  in  this  chapter  are  not  many,  that  is,  for  the 
Codex.  They  are  from  chicory  leaves,  borage,  cherries,  lemons,  quinces,  pome- 
granates, gooseberries,  raspbcmes,  buckthorn  berries,  compound  herbs,  and 
antisoorbutic.  These  juices  are  prepared  by  bruising  the  leaves  or  fruits,  press- 
ing with  the  hand  or  otherwise,  straining,  and  after  allowing  the  juice  to 
ferment  in  the  cellar  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  the  juice  is  to  be  strained 
bright  through  a  suitable  straining  bag ;  no  spirit  is  added,  and  at  best  they 
must  be  very  imperfect  preparations,  and  not  at  all  calculated  to  keep.  Our 
juices  are  few  in  number,  but  the^  have  the  merit  of  keeping.  In  the  Codex 
general  observations  upon  juices  it  is  stated  that  it  is  preferable  to  convert 
them  at  once  into  syrups ;  then  why  enciunber  the  book  with  them  ?  as  there. 
is  no  lack  of  syrups. 

CHAPTER  XXVn. 
OILS  AND  FATS. 

This  chapter  refers  to  the  fixed  oils  of  a  vegetable  character,  not  the  essential 
oils,  and  the  liquid  and  solid  fats  of  animals.  With  but  one  exception  there  is 
nothing  which  is  not  familiar  to  English  pharmaceutists ;  the  exception  re- 
ferred to  is — 

269.  HuiLB  d'CEufs. 

Oleum  h  VUellis  Chorum,     Oil  from  the  Yolks  ofEgge. 

Evaporate  yolks  of  fresh  eggs  in  a  silvei*  or  porcelain  basin,  by  means  of  a 
water  bath,  stirring  constantly  but  gently,  until  upon  squeezing  the  matter 
between  the  fingers  the  oil  is  easily  pressed  out.  Place  the  yolks  thus  prepared 
in  a  doth  bag,  and  subject  to  pressure  between  warmed  iron  plates,  niter  the 
oil  thus  obtained  and  fill  with  it  jars  to  be  henuetioally  stoppered.    This  oil  is 

I  2 
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said  to  be  emollient  and  softening,  but  it  can  scaroely  be  remaneratiTe  where 
fresh  eggs  are  not  as  plentiful  as  in  France. 

273.  Gbaisse  db  Pobc,  on  Axokge*. 

Adeps  Poreinu*,     Hog*s  Lard. 

For  the  preparation  of  lard  the  directions  given  in  the  Codex  are  not  in 
accordance  either  with  the  opinion  of  those  who  purify  by  washing  before  melt- 
ing, or  those  who  simply  melt  in  a  water  bath  at  a  boiling  heat  and  then  strain. 
The  Codex  directions  are^  remove  the  membrane  and  the  red  pieces  which  adhere 
from  the  flare,  cut  into  pieces,  beat  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  heat  by  means  of  a 
water  bath  until  the  whole  is  melted  and  clear,  then  strain,  stir  it  gently  until 
it  becomes  white  and  opaque,  then  put  it  into  pots,  which  should  be  completely 
filled,  and  when  tied  over,  keep  in  a  cool  place.  From  some  recent  trials  I  am 
inclined  to  prefer  the  water-bath  melting  without  the  previous  washing  with 
water. 

CHAPTEB  XXVnL 
TI8ANS.t 

Tisans  are  medicaments  in  which  water  is  employed  as  the  ezcipient,  and  are 
intended  to  serve  as  an  invalid's  ordinary  beverage ;  they  contain  bat  little 
medicinal  principle,  and  are  sweetened  with  liquorice,  honey,  sugar,  or  some 
medicated  syrup.  They  are  prepared  either  by  maceration,  digestion,  decoction, 
or  solution,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  which  enter  into  their 
composition.  As  tisans  are  prepared  when  required,  and  can  be  much  varied 
acoording  to  the  wishes  of  the  medical  attendant,  a  few  forms  only  are  given  to 
serve  as  examples ;  they  are  twenty-four  in  number. 

278.  TisAKB  BE  Gentian. 

Sliced  gentian-root      •    Five  grammes 5 

Cold  water     •    .    «    .    One  thousand  grammes  .    .  1000 

Macerate  for  four  hours  and  strain. 
Quassia,  aimaruba,  and  rhubarb  are  prepared  in  the  same  way. 

285.  Tisane  de  Fleubs  b'Abnica. 

Arnica  flowers    .    .    .    Four  grammes 4 

Boiling  water    «     .    .    One  uoasand  grammes .    .  1000 

Infuse  for  half  an  hour  and  filter  through  paper. 

Saffron  tisan  is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  omitting  the  filtration.  Among 
the  tisans  there  are  Iceland  and  Irish  moss,  tamarind  and  cassia,  also  ordinary 
lemonade  made  with  lemons,  water,  and  sugar,  lemonade  containing  the  soluble 
cream  of  tartar,  also  with  sulphuric  acid  and  syrup  diluted  with  water,  and 
tartaric  acid  and  water,  finishing  the  list  with  a  form  for  preparing  whey  from 
oow*B  milk  and  citric  acid,  clarifying  with  white  of  egg  and  filtering  through 
paper  previously  washed  with  boiling  water. 

The  preparation  of  beverages  for  the  sick  room  is  mostly  in  England  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  cook  or  maid  of  all  work,  but  might  with  advantage  be  oftener 
intrusted  t6  the  pharmaceutist. 

Chaptsbs  29,  30,  31,  32,  and  33  contain  the  ApoziKES,  Bouillons  or 
Bboths,  Emulsions,  Mucilaoes,  and  Potions. 

Apoz^hes  are,  as  a  rule,  preparations  in  which  water  is  the  excipient ;  they 
differ  from  tisans  in  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  medicinal  qualities,  and 
are  not  taken  as  drinks,  but  in  the  doses  prescribed ;  for  though  some  are  simple 

t  X  have  adopted  this  mode  of  spelling  tuan^  in  preferenoe  toptitan. 
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eooujgh,  others  partake  of  the  character  of  black  dose ;  they  are  prepared  when 
required,  and  admit  of  considerable  variation. 

BoxnLLOHs  are  brotha  made  with  the  flesh  of  animals,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  herbs  or  yegetables;  they  way  be  made  of  veal,  chicken,  tortle, 
frm,  or  snails. 

Emulstoks  are  liquids  having  a  milky  appearance,  and  are  prepared  either 
with  water  alone  or  by  the  aid  of  mucilage,  ycMk  of  eggy  or  milk. 

MuciLAOES  are  of  quince  seeds,  gum  arable,  and  tragaeanth. 

Potions  are  preparations  the  composition  of  which  is  extremely  yariable,  and 
are  ordered  by  tne  prescriber  when  required ;  they  are  tn  reality  prescriptions  for 
L'qaid  medicines,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  can  be  prepared  at  once,  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time ;  the  exceptions,  and  these  would  perhaps  more  properly 
have  been  placed  elsewhere,  are  camphor- water  and  tar- water,  which  require 
horn  twenly-four  to  forty-eight  hours  for  their  preparation ;  some  of  these 
potions  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  mucilaginous  principles  and  are  then 
called  Loochs.  334,  LoocH  Huilbux,  or  Looch  of  Oil,  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  composition : — 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds    .    ,    .  Fifteen  grammes   .    .    15 

Powder  of  gum  arable  .    .    .  Fifteen  grammes    .    .    15 

Synip  of  gam      .    .     *    .    .  Thirty  grammes     .    .    30 

Distilled  orange-flower  water  Fifteen  grammes    .    .    15 

Water One  hundred  granmies  10(X 

Mix,S.  A. 

Chaptbss  34,  35,  and  36  contain  ALcaHOLic  Tjtnctubbs,  Alcoolatubbs, 
Ethbrbal  Tinctubbs. 

Three  degrees  of  strength  of  spirit  are  used  in  preparing  the  tinctures,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  ingredients,  as  extractive,  resinous,  or  oily  principle  is 
in  the  ascendant.    Thus  there  is  spirit  at  60,  80,  and  90  per  cent. 

The  Alcoholic  Tinctubes,  or  ALCooLis,  are  divided  into  simple  and  com- 
pound, and  are  prepsured  either  by  maceration  or  displacement ;  where  macera- 
tion is  directed,  no  mention  is  made  of  agitation  during  the  period  of  macera- 
tion j  for  which  occasional  oversight  the  P.  B.  was  sharply  criticized.  There 
are,  it  should  be  observed,  three  exceptions  to  this  rule,  in  the  case  of  three 
opiate  preparations  which  should  not  strictly  have  been  amongst  tinctures,  as 
they  partake  more  of  the  vinous  character.  I  allude  to  Laudanum  de  Sydenham, 
Laudanum  de  Rousseau,  and  Gouttes  Noires.Anglaises. 

Alcoolatubbs  are  tinctures  prepared  with  the  fresh  parts  of  plants,  as  leaves 
of  belladonna,  flowers  of  arnica,  and  corms  of  colchicum. 

Ethbbbal  TiNCTiTBBSr  or  ^TH^BOLBS^  are  prepared  with  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  spirit  as  the  solvent.  There  are  onlv  six, — foxglove  and  cantharides  being  the 
most  important ;  the  latter  is  prepared  with  acetic  ether. 

Chaptbbb  37,  38,  and  39. — Mbdicinal  Wines,  Vinegabs,  and  Beebs. 

The  WiKBS  are  made  by  maceration ;  there  are  two  of  cinchona  bark,  the 
one  simple,  with  red  wine,  me  other  compound,  with  white  wine,  containing  in 
addition  to  the  bark  orange-peel  and  chamomile-flowers ;  from  the  nature  of 
thor  composition  these  wines  must'  be  very  liable  to  change,  and  are  scarcely 
desiiable  preparations. 

The  VnrBGABS  are  seven  in  number,  amongst  which  are  raspberry  vinegar, 
and  English  aromatic  vinegar,  and  the  obsolete  Vinegar  of  Four  Thieves,  but 
which  may  possibly  have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  toilet  vinegars  of  the  present 
day. 

The  Bbbbs  should  be  prepared  only  in  small  quantities,  as  they  are  always 
liable  to  change.  The  Codex  only  famishes  one  example — bi^re  antiscorbutique. 
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Chaftsrs  40,  41,  42,  and  43  are  made  up  of  Mbdicatbd  Oiu,  Distillbd 
Watbbs,  Essential  Oils,  and  Alcoolats. 

Mbdicatbd  Oils  are,  from  their  nature,  intended  for  external  use ;  amongst 
them  are  camphorated  oil,  analogous  to  the  F.  B.  linimentom  camphors,  oil  of 
chamomile  flowers,  prepared  by  digesting  the  Roman  chamomile  in  olive  oil  at 
a  water  bath  temperature,  stirring  occasionally,  and  lastly  expressing;  also 
phosphorated  oil  and  baume  tranquille  or  soothing  balsam, — ^this  contains  the 
virtues  of  the  leaves,  fresh  and  dried,  flowers,  and  dried  tops  of  eighteen  plants. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  celebrated  oleum  viride  of  our  younger  days,  whick  was 
whichever  yon  please,  oil  of  elder,  cabbage,  St.  John^s  wort,  wormwood,  brides, 
and  several  other  aliases. 

Distilled  Watbbs  are  many,  and  are  generally  prepared  hf  distillation 
from  the  fresh  leaves  or  flowers,  with  one  or  two  exceptions ;  the  distilled  water 
of  Lime-flowers  is  from  the  dried  flowers,  and  anise  and  fennel  from  the  dried 
fruits.    The  nursing  mother  would  miss  the  favourite  and  useful  dill-water. 

EssBNTiAL  Oils,  prepared  by  distillation  or  expression. 

Alcoolats  are  derived  from  the  distillation  of  spirit,  with  various  substances 
which  may  partake  of  the  character  of  a  perfume,  as  bergamot,  cedrat,  citron, 
orange- flower,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  medicine,- as  cinnamon,  burdoch,  or  juniper. 
.They  are  divided  into  simple  and  compound;  the  compound,  as  alcoolat  vul- 
n^raire,  are  from  the  leaves  and  tops  of  n&any  plants,  sixteen  or  eighteen ; 
amongst  these  is  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  without  the  modem  improvements^ 
and  ean  de  Cologne. 

Chapters  44  and  45  treat  of  Extracts,  Besins,  and  Gum-Bbsins. 

Extracts  are  divided,  1st,  into  those  from  tlie  evaporation  of  the  ^nifles  of 
fruits,  as  buckthorn ;  2nd,  from  the  evaporation  of  tne  juices  of  entire  fresh 
plants,  or  parts  of  them,  as  hemlock  (in  preparing  these,  the  Codex  differs 
from  the  P.  B.  by  rejecting  not  only  the  albumen,  but  also  the  chl<»ophyll,  and 
the  leaves  only  are  employed) ;  3rd,  by  the  aid  of  water,  as  in  gentian,  rhnbarb, 
and  many  others.  Extract  ot  ox-gall  is  placed  in  this  list,  but  improperly,  aa  no 
wat^  is  used,  neither  is  it  ordered  to  be  shaken  with  alcohol,  as  in  the  P.  B. 
(the  latter  still  continues  wasteful  in  directing  the  spirit  to  be  evaporated) ;  4th, 
extracts  prepared  with  spirit  at  60^,  as  digitolis,  sarsaparilla,  etc.,  the  spirit  to 
be  recovered  by  distillation ;  5th,  ethereal  extracts,  as  male-fern. 

Besins  are  obtained  by  means  of  aJcohol  at  90°. 

Gcu-Bebins,  as  ammoniacum,  assafoetida,  galbanum,  and  sagapennm,  are 
purified  by  being  boiled,  in  the  first  place,  with  water,  and  then  sdcohcri  at  90°, 
added  so  as  to  make  a  hydro-alcohoUc  mixture  at  60° ;  this  is  to  be  strained  and 
evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Chapters  46,-47,  48,  and  49  are  made  up  of  Syrttfs,  Mbllitbs,  CoN' 
serves,  and  ELECTrARiES. 

The  Strups  are  sixty- six  in  number,  and  amongst  them  are  syrup  of  sul- 
phate of  strychnia,  the  last  thing  one  would  look  for  as  a  syrup,  syrup  of 
turnentine,  aconite,  foxglove,  and  belladonna. 

The  Mellites  and  Consbrves  are  not  very  numerous.  Attached  to  con- 
serves are  some  chocolate  preparations. 

The  Electuaries,  to  which  are  added  •confections  and  opiates,  are  few  in 
number,  but  legion  in  the  matter  of  ingredients, — ^the  celebrated  th^riaque 
having  no  less  than  sixty  different  substances,  and  compound  electuary  of  senna, 
or  lenitive  electuary,  fifteen. 

Chaptbbs  50,  51,  52,  53,  and  54  treat  of  Jbllibs,  as  lodand-mow  jelly ; 
Pates,  as  pikte  de  jujubes;  Oleosaccha rates,  a  mixture  of  essential  oils  and 
powdered  white  sugar,  as  aniseed ;  Saccharatbs,  a  mixture  of  white  sugar  and 
dry  substances,  as  dried  Iceland-moas  jelly  and  sugar,  powdered  and  mixed ; 
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and  LozBNOBs ;  theee  last  are  nnmeroaB,  though  not  at  all  approaching  the 
nomber  as  manufactnied  by  EngliBh  makers.  A  great  deal  might  be  written 
upon  these  and  many  of  the  preyious  chapters,  bat  already  I  have  extended  the 
snbject  of  the  Codex  too  much. 

Chaptbbs  55,  56,  57,  58  contain  EspicBS,  being  mixtnres  of  the  different 
parts  of  plants  dried,  answering  to  the  ancient  term  of  Spbcibs  in  English 
pharmacy,  as  species  Damocratts.  These  espies  are  bitter,  carminative,  anthel- 
mintic, astringent,  pectoral,  etc. 

CoMPOUH D  Powdbbs  are  of  a  most  mixed  character,  to  wit,  James*s  Fowd'^r, 
dentifrices  of  varions  properties,  opiate,  ipecacuanha,  powder  for  cataplasm, 
efferyescing  powders,  and  powder  for  the  preservation  of  dead  bodies, — ^in  fact, 
embalming  powder,  with  many  others,  forming  a  most  heterogeneous  collection. 

Pill-Massbs,  Pills,  and  Gbanulbb. — Passing  over  the  pills,  1  would  draw 
attention  to  what  appears  to  me  the  danger,  if  not  the  absurdity,  of  playing 
at  granules  with  such  potent  remedies  as  digitaline,  arsenic,  atropine,  strych- 
Bine,  etc. 

Capsules  are  employed  for  a  great  variety  of  substances. 

Chaptbbs  59,  60,  and  61  are  replete  with  various  Gbbatbs,  Pouadbs,  and 
Ointments.  Cold  cream  is  made  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
simple  tincture  of  benzoin  to  the  usual  ingredients,  a  probable  improvement. 
There  is  also  a  form  for  the  celebrated  cucumber  pomade,, and  there  are  various 
epispastic  pomades. 

Chaptbbs  62,  63,  and  64. — Some  of  the  plasters  are  hard  and  kept  in  rolls, 
others  in  pots,  partaking  somewhat  of  a  character  between  a  plaster,  as  under- 
stood in  £ng1and,  and  an  ointment. 

Spabadbaps  are  plasters  spread  upon  linen,  calico,  silk,  or  even  paper. 
Amongst  the  papers  are  the  cnarta  epispastica  of  the  P.  B.  1867,  but  having 
only  about  half  tne  strength,  and  the  pitch  or  poor  man's  plaster. 

Chaptbbs  65,  66,  and  67  aro  made  up  of  Supposi tobies,  Pbbpabed 
SrosQSS,  and  Cataplasms. 

Chaptbbs  68  and  69  contain  formulie  for  Fomentations,  Lotions,  In- 
jxcnoNS,  etc.,  and  Mbdioated  Baths, — useful,  possibly,  as  a  guide  to  the 
prescriber  and  dispenser. 

Chaftebs  70,  71,  72,  73,  and  74  present  forms  for  Eye  Waters,  Com- 
pounds  with  Gltcerinb,  Liniments,  Eschabotics,  and  Fumigations. 

The  compounds  containing  glycerine  are  not  solations  of  substances  in 
glycerine  as  P.  B.,  but  mixtures  of  them  with  starch  and  glycerine.  The  lini- 
ments partake  of  the  ordinary  character  of  those  preparations,  though  in  some 
instances  very  different  &om  those  of  the  P.  B.,  for  opiate  liniment  is  prepared 
with  oil  of  aunonds,  powdered  soap,  and  tincture  of  onium.  Amongst  the  pre- 
parations employed  in  fumigations  are  ordinary  pastilles,  anti-asthmatic  paper, 
arsenic,  and  belladonna  cigarettes. 

Chapter  75,  the  last  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  a  selection  of  formulae  ex- 
tracted from  various  PharmacopoBias,  the  P.  B.  amongst  others.  In  the  prepara- 
tions from  this  last  the  quantities  are  given  in  grammes  as  well  as  English 
weights,  approximating  as  closelv  as  possible  where  the  density  of  compound 
liquids  is  not  precisely  known.  And  now,  taking  a  short  retrospective  glaDoe, 
I  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  stating  that,  with  whatever  faults  it  may 
have,  the  Codex  is  an  admirable  work,  and  merits  all  the  interest  it  has  createa, 
even  in  England. 
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BY  R.  GOODWIN  UtJMBRAY,  RICHMOND,  8URRBT. 

There  are  few  oocupatiooB  more  agreeable  or  inatractiye  than  tamioff  oTer 
the  paflee  of  some  very  old  book  on  natural  science  \  not  so  much  for  tihe  in- 
formation sought,  as  to  compare  the  dim  light  of  other  dajrs  with  the  broad 
noontide  blaze  we  now  enjoy ;  to  witness  the  labours  of  great  minda  who 
opened  up  the  way  since  trodden  by  so  many  followers.  Asaxms  thoee  who 
have  rendered  good  service  to  the  extension  of  botanical  knowlei^e,  must  be 
named  Nehemiah  Grew,  a  physician  who  practised  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Possessed  of  ample  meaus  and  a  patient,  ingenious  mind,  he  examined  with 
great  care  a  vast  number  of  substances  employed  in  medicine,  deducing  thence 
what  he  modestly  calls  an  *  Idea  6f  the  rhiioeophical  History  of  Plants,  in- 
cluding the  Anatomy  of  Roots,  Trunks,  Leaves,  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Seeds ; 
prosecuted  with  the  bare  Eye — and  with  the  microscope.  Bead  before  the 
Royal  Society,  167f " 

Upon  the  flyleaf  of  the  volume  appears  the  following  announcement^  ^PF*~ 
rent^  extracted  from  the  minute-bcMx  of  the  Royal  Society : — 

''  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  Feb.  22, 168^. 

*^Dr.  Grew  having  read  several  lectures  of  the  anatomy  of  plants,  some 
whereof  have  been  printed  at  divers  times,  and  some  are  not  printed ;  with 
several  other  Lectures  of  their  Colours^  Odours^  Tasts,  and  Salts ;  as  also  the 
Solution  of  Salts  in  Water ;  and  of  Mixture ;  all  of  them  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  said  Society  /  it  is  therefore  Ordered,  that  He  be  desired,  to  cause  them  to 
['  be  *  omitted]  printed  together,  in  one  Volume.    Chr.  Wren,  P.R.S.^* 

The  work  is  dedicated  To  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  Charles  II.  King  of 
Great  Britain,  etc. 

The  style  is  sufficiently  quaint,  as  the  following  extracts  will  show : — 

^^  Your  Majesty  will  here  see^  That  there  are  those  things  within  a  Plant  little 
less  admirable  than  within  an  Animal. — ^That  a  Plant  as  well  as  an  Animal  is 
composed  of  several  Organical  Parts ;  some  whereof  may  be  called  its  Bowek. 
That  every  Plant  hath  Bowels  of  divers  kinds,  conteining  divers  lands  of 
Liquors.  That  every  Plant  lives  partly  upon  Aer ;  for  the  reception  wherecrf, 
it  hath  thoee  Parts  which  are  answerable  to  Lungs.  So  that  a  Plant  ia,  as  it 
were,  an  Animal  in  Quires — as  an  Animal  is  a  Plant,  or  rather  several  Plants 
bound  up  in  one  Volume.  .  .  .  That  the  Staple  of  the  Stuff  is  so  exquisitely  fine 
that  no  Silkworm  is  able  to  draw  anything  near  so  small  a  Thred.  So  that  one 
who  walks  about  with  the  meanest  Stick,  holds  a  Piece  of  Nature^  Handicraft, 
which  far  surpasses  the  most  elaborate  Woof  or  Needlework  in  the  World. 
.  .  .  Yet  not  I,  but  Nature  speaketh  these  things.  ...  In  whose  Name,  I,  the 
meanest  of  her  Pupils,  do  in  all  humility  crave  your  Majesties  Gracious  Pa- 
tronage. .  .  .  Your  Majesty  deeming  it  to  be  a  more  Noble  Design  To  enlarge 
The  Territories  of  Knowledge  than  those  of  Dominion. — And  the  Highest 
Pitch  of  Human  Glory  not  to  rule  in  any  sort  over  many,  but  to  be  a  Giood 
Prince  over  AVise  Men." 

This  last  paragraph  reads  more  like  a  piece  of  joking  than  real  earnest ;  the 
quiet  sarcasm  which  occasionally  crops  out  in  subsequent  pages,  leads  one  to 
^ink  that,  like  Artemus  Ward,  he  sometimes  ^^ rote  satirical'^  Then  foUowa 
the  Preface : — 

^*  It  is  a  Politick  or  Civil  Virtue  in  every  prudent  man^s  Eye,  To  set  himaelf 
an  example,  in  what  he  doth,  unto  others.  And  in  so  doing,  he  looks  upon 
himself  as  accountable  in  some  sort  to  all  Men.  .  .  .  The  first  occasion  of  my 
directing  my  Thoughts  this  way,  was  in  the  year  1664  upon  reading  some  of 
the  many  and  curious  Inventions  of  Learned  Men  on  the  Bodies  of  Animals — 
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lor  ooDflidmDg  that  both  of  them  came  at  first  out  of  the  same  Hand,  and 
were  th^efore  the  Contrivances  of  the  same  Wisdom.  1  thence  fully  assured 
myself  that  it  coujd  not  be  a  yain  Design  to  seek  it  in  both.** 

After  a  long  detail  of  the  various  processes  through  which  a  book  had  to 
pass,  an  order  was  made  bv  which  Dr.  Nehemiah  6rew*s  book  was  duly  licensed 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  printer  to  the  Royal  Society ;  which  was  done, 
and  a  copy  presented  December  7,  1671.  Also  a  presentation  was  made  to  the 
Biahop  of  Cheater,  **  who  was  pleased  to  siffnifie  his  acceptance  thereof  "  by  a 
letter  dated  ^^  Chester,  December  26,  1671.  It  would  appear  that  the  merit 
of  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  sap  is  due  to  our  countryman,  and  not  to 
Malpighi,  as  is  generally  supposed,  for  he  says, — *^  While  I  was  doing  this,  I 
receiyed  news  from  London  (Grrew  resided  at  Coventry)  the  same  day,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1671,— there  was  also  presented  a  manuscript  (without  figures)  from 
Seignior  Malpighi  upon  the  same  subject,  dated  at  Bonouia,  November  Ist, 
1671.*'  Our  worthy  author  found  that  ^^Sigr.  Malpighi  had  procured  for  his 
book  to  be  translated  into  Latin  for  his  private  use.**  Grew  had  complained 
to  the  Bishop  of  Chester  of  the  injustice  done  to  him,  for  we  find  that  digni- 
tary writing,  ^*  it  is  not  Jit  that  any  one  should  by  his  Superstructures  carry  away 
the  praise  Jrom  him  who  was  the  first  Inventor^  and  who  laid  the  Foundations 
wherein  the  greatest  difficulty  doth  consist ^^^  etc.* 

Having  achieved  thus  much,  he  continues, — "  I  saw  that  my  Journey  must 
not  here  end.  So  that  like  one  who  is  got  into  a  Wood,  I  thought  I  might  as 
fairly  find  my  way  ont  by  |;oing  on,  aa  by  making  a  retreat.  ...  I  intended 
to  have  subjoyned  the  description  of  those  (phints)  which  are  Imperfect^  as  also 
of  Parasitical,  Marine,  and  Sensitive  Plants^  etc.  But  these  things  I  leave  to 
some  other  hand.** 

The  introducuon  covers  a  space  of  no  less  than  twenty-four  pages,  and  con- 
cludes in  the  following  words, — ^*  If  but  little  should  be  effected,  yet  to  design 
more  can  do  us  no  hann.  For  although  a  Man  shall  never  be  able  to  hit  Stars 
by  shooting  at  them,  yet  he  shall  come  much  nearer  to  them  than  another  that 
throws  at  ApplesJ*^ 

The  illustrations  of  the  work  do  credit  alike  to  the  draughtsman  and  the 
engraver  ;  they  consist  of  eighty-three  sheets  folio.  The  author  thinks  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  kind  of  apology  for  what  would  even  nowadays  be  considered 
remarkably  good  work.  **  Some  of  the  Plates^  especially  those  which  I  did  not 
draw  to  the  Engraver's  hand,  are  a  little  hard  and  stiff ;  but  they  are  all  well 
enough  done  to  represent  what  they  intend.*'  It  is  further  remarked,  **  All 
the  observations  oonteined  in  the  first  Book,  except  on^  or  two,  were  made 
with  the  Naked  Eye.  To  the  end  that  I  might  first  give  a  proof  How  far  it 
was  possible  for  us  to  go  without  the  help  of  Glasses :  which  many  ingenious 
men  want ;  and  more  the  patience  to  manage  them.**  What  kind  of  instru- 
ments these  ^^  f^lasses  '*  were,  may  be  understood  from  the  description  given  bv 
Dr.  Hook  in  bis  ^  Micrographia,'  mentioned  in  Mr.  Jabez  Hogg*B  valuable  work 
on  the  Microscope,  and  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Grew ;  of  their  degree  of  excellence, 
we  may  judge  from  these  exquisite  and  elaborate  representations,— sections  of 
wood,  roots,  and  the  anatomy  of  leaves  and  fiowers. 

The  first  book  ia  dedicated  to  ''  The  Most  Illustrious  The  Royal  Society, 
and  in  their  names  also  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  other  learned  men.** 

*  That  Grew  had  a  definite  idea  of  the  circulation  of  fluids  in  plants  may^  be  gathered  from 
Section  32  and  elsewhere.  "  The  Lactiferous  vessels  are  tubular jf  as  the  Lymphseducts,  but 
of  a  somewhat  wider  Concaoe  or  Bore  .  .  .  and  by  this  means  they  are  more  adapted  for  the 
free  motion  of  the  Milky  CoHtentf  which  being  an  OIcous  or  1'hicker  Liquor  than  that  in  the 
Xymphseducts ;  and  having  no  advantage  o( pulsation  as  the  blood  hath  m  Animals;  might 
aometimes  be  apt  to  stagnate  if  the  vessels  through  which  it  moves  wore  not  somewhat 
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It  treats  of  Planta  in  general,  acknowledging  the  services  of  Mr.  Ray,  Dr. 
Morriflon,  Mr.  Erelyn,  and  others,  who  had  taken  *'  Tery  laudable  pains  in  ad* 
josting  the  order  and  kindred  of  many  species  brought  to  light,  especially  na- 
tives ot  India,  which  the  ancients,  for  anything  that  appears  in  their  writings, 
now  extant,  were  ignorant  of. 

The  second  book  is  presented  to  the  Right  Honourable  William  Lord  YiCoont 
Bronnker  and  the  Oonncil  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  prefaced  by  an 
address  to  The  Right  Reverend  John,  Lord  Bishop  <rf  Chester.  With  some 
diffidence  as  to  the  posthamous  fame  of  his  work,  the  Doctot  says,  **  I  know  the 
Censores  of  Men  are  hnmorons  and  variable ;  and  that  one  Ace  must  have 
leave  to  frown  on  those  Books,  which  another  will  do  nothing  Mas  than  kia 
and  embrace."  He  proceeds  to  discourse  in  Chap.  I.,  Of  the  Seed  in  its  Stale 
of  Vegetation. 

1.  The  method  propounded.  3.  The  €kurden  Bean  dissected.  8,  4.  The  two 
Coats  described.  5,  6.  The  foramen  and  the  outer  Coat.  7.  What  generally 
observable  of  the  Covers  of  the  Seed.  8.  The  Organical  parts  of  the  Seed. 
9,  10.  The  Main  Body.  11.  The  radicle  in  the  bean.  12.  In  other  seeds. 
13, 14.  The  Plume.  15.  The  similary  Parts.  16, 17.  The  Cotide.  18, 19,  20. 
The  Parenchyma.  21  to  29.  The  Inner  Body.  30.  No  solid  account  yet  given 
of  vegetation.  31.  The  Coats  how  in  common  subservient  to  the  Vegetation 
of  the  Seed.  32.  The  Foramen,  of  what  use  herein.  33.  The  use  of  the  Inner 
Coat.  34.  Of  the  Cuticle.  35.  Of  Parenchyma  36.  The  Seminal  Root. 
87.  How  the  Radicle  first  becomes  a  Root.  38.  By  what  means  the  Plume  is 
all  this  while  Preserved.  39.  How  after  the  Root  the  Plume  vegetates.  40. 
How  the  lobes.  41.  But  not  in  aU  Seeds.  42, 43,  44.  That  they  do  in  most 
demonstrated.  45.  What  hence  resolvable.  46,  to  the  end.  The  use  of  Uw 
dissimilar  leaves.  Nine  pages  are  devoted  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  ^^I 
choose  that  method,  which,  to  the  best  advantaffe  may  suit  with  what  we  may 
have  to  say  hereon.  And  that  is  the  Metibod  of  Nature  herself  in  her  continued 
series  of  vegetations ;  proceeding  from  the  Seed  gown^  to  the  formation  of  the 
Boot^  Trunk,  Branchy  Leaf^  Flower,  Fruit,  and  last  of  all,  of  the  Seed  also  to 
be  Sown  again  ;  all  which,  we  shall,  in  the  same  order,  particularly  speak  of. 
The  Essential  Constitution  of  the  said  Parts  are  in  all  Plants  the  same ;  but  for 
Observation  some  are  more  convenient ;  in  which  I  shall  chiefly  instance.  And 
first  of  all,  for  the  Seed  we  choose  the  great  Garden- Bean.'^ 

He  is  very  perspicuous  on  the  Vest  or  Coat,  *^  which  the  Eye  not  before  in- 
structed will  judge  but  one,  somewhat  resembling  Wafers  under  Maquaroons. 
The  Foramen  presets  itself  even  to  the  bare  Eye ;  it  is  of  tiiat  capacity,  as 
to  admit  a  small  Virginal  Wyer." 

Of  the  Radicle — '^  In  Com  is  that  Part  which  Maltsters  upon  its  shooting 
forth  call  the  ctme.^^ 

The  Parenchyma — Not  that  we  are  so  meanly  to  conceive  of  it  as  if  (acoord- 
ing  to  the  stricter  sense  of  that  word)  it  were  a  mere  concreted  Juyce. — For  it 
is  a  Body  very  curiously  organizd,  consisting  of  a  number  of  extreme  small 
Bladders. 

*^  The  Seminal  Root  being  so  tender,  cannot  be  perfectly  ezcarnated,  (as  may 
be  the  vessels  in  the  parts  of  an  Animal)  by  the  most  accurate  Hands.  Yet 
what  dissection  cannot  attain,  an  ocular  inspection,  in  hundreds  of  other  Seedsy 
even  the  smallest  will  demonstrate,  as  in  this  Chapter  shall  be  seen  how." 

'^The  Plume  all  this  while  lies  close  and  still.  .  .  .  The  oourse  of  the  Sap 
issues,  I  say,  in  a  direct  Line  from  the  Root  into  the  Plume,  etc.,  and,  being 
disbursed  back  into  all  the  Seminal  Boot,  and  from  thence,  likewise  into  the 
Parenchyma  of  the  Lobes,  they  are  both  thus  fed,  and  for  some  time  augment- 
ing themselves  really  f^w ;  again,  the  Lobes  (which)  did  at  first  feed  and  im- 
pregnate the  Radicle  into  a  perfect  Root ;  so  the  Root  being  perfected,  doth 
again  feed  and  by  degrees  amplilie  each  Lobe  into  a  perfect  leaf.*' 
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The  miDiitenaB  o^  detail  with  which  erery  one  of  the  forty-eiz  sections  are 
treated  is  remarkable ;  nothing  short  of  a  complete  exhaustion  of  the  subject 
seems  to  satisfy  this  decidedly  original  thinker  and  experimenter. 

(7*0  de  continued.) 


CAUSE  OP  DEATH  FEOM  SNAKE-BITES. 

TO  THB   BDITOBS  OF  THE  FHABMACEUTICAL  JOUBNAL. 

Gentlemen, — Professor  G.  B.  Halford,  M.D.,  of  the  Melboorne  University, 
has  been  inyestigating  the  cause  of  death  from  snake-bites,  especially  that  of 
the  cobra  de  capello,  and  although  his  inrestigations  mi^ht  be  considered  more 
within  the  province  of  the  physioloeist  than  of  the  pnarmaceatist,  I  think  a 
few  extracts  from  them  mij^ht  be  highly  interesting  to  the  latter. 

The  Professor  directs  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the  blood  after  death,  and 
in  all  cases  finds  it  dark,  very  fluid,  and  without  any  tendency  to  coagulate  on 
exposure.  He  finds  it  to  contain  a  large  number  of  foreign  ceils,  which,  when 
highly  magnified  under  the  microscope,  are  seen  to  contain  nuclei.  His  own 
words  will  jwobably  best  describe  them. 

'^  When  a  person  is  mortally  bitten  by  the  cobra  de  capello,  molecules  of 
living  ^  germinal '  matter  are  thrown  into  the  blood  and  speeoily  growinto  cells, 
and  as  rapidly  multiply,  so  that  in  a  few  hours  millions  upon  millions  are  pro- 
duced at  the  enense,  as  far  as  I  can  at  present  see,  of  the  oxygen  absorbed 
into  the  blood  during  inspiration ;  hence  the  gradual  decrease  and  ultimate 
extinction  of  combustion  and  chemical  change  in  every  other  part  of  the  body, 
followed  by  coldness,  sleepiness,  insensibility,  slow  breathing,  and  death. 

*'*'  The  cells  which  thus  render,  in  so  short  a  time,  the  blood  unfit  to  support 
life,  are  circular,  with  a  diameter  on  the  average  of  one  seventeen-hundredth 
of  an  inch.  They  contain  a  nearly  round  nucleus  of  one  two-thousand- eight- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  which,  when  further  magnified,  is  seen  to 
contain  other  more  minute  spherules  of  living  ^  germinal  *  matter.  In  addition 
to  Uiis,  the  application  of  magenta  reveals  a  minute  coloured  spot  at  some  part 
of  the  circumference  of  the  ceU.  This,  besides  its  sue,  distinguishes  it  from  the 
white  pus,  or  lymph  corpuscle. 

^^  Thus,  then,  it  would  seem  that  as  the  vegetable  cell  requires  for  its  growth 
inorganic  food  and  the  liberation  of  oxygen,  so  the  animal  cell  requires  for  its 
fiTowth  organic  food  and  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  Its  food  is  present  in  the 
blood,  and  it  meets  it  in  the  lungs ;  thus,  the  whole  blood  becomes  disorganized, 
and  nothing  is  found  after  death  but  dark  fluid  blood, — its  fluidity  indicating  the 
loss  of  fibrine,  the  dark  colour  its  want  of  oxygen,  which  it  readily  absorbs 
after  death.'' 

The  Professor  considers  this  a  probable  clue  to  the  further  study  of  zymotic 
diseases  and  of  cholera  espedally,  the  effects  bearing  strong  comparison. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Symes. 

BirkeiAeadj  August  2(Hhj  1867. ' 


ON  THB  SO-CALLED  "INACnVB"  CONDITION  OF  SOLIDS. 

Br  Chabues  Tomlinson,  F3.S. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine/  p.  479,  is  a  translation  from  the 
« Comptes  Bendus '  for  November  19, 1866,  of  an  interestitag  paper  by  M.  Gtomei,  "  Ote 
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the  Diiengagement  of  Otaes  from  their  Saturated  Solntions  "  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
on  stirring  up  seltzer-water  or  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonic  acid  with  a  solid  rod,  the 
rod  loses  its  property  of  disengaging  bubbles  of  gas  after  some  time,  and  that  the  im- 
mersion of  the  body  in  water,  the  action  of  heat,  and  shelter  from  the  air  also  render  it 
inactive. 

Some  interesting  experiments  on  this  supposed  inactiTO  condition  of  matter  wece 
made  by  Herr  Ziz,  of  Mayence,  as  lone  back  as  the  year  1809,  and  were  recorded  br 
Herr  Schweigger  in  1815.*  It  was  found  that  bits  of  iron- wire,  flint,  glass,  sm^ 
coins,  etc.,  cause  supersaturated  solutions  of  sulphate  of  soda  to  crystallize  by  acting  as 
nuclei  to  which  the  crystalB  can  attach  themaelTes;  but  if  previously  wetted  these, 
bodies  become  inactiye.  If  thrown  dry  into  a  hot  solution,  and  allowed  to  cool  with  it,' 
they  are  also  inactiye,  and  may  be  shaken  up  in  the  solution  without  producini^  any 
effect  Air  artificially  dried  was  also  inactiye ;  but  ordinary  air  produced  crystallizatioo 
(as  it  was  thought)  by  introducing  particles  of  dust  A  dry  nucleus  that  had  been 
exposed  to  the  air  immediately  produced  crystallization ;  but  if  driyen  through  the  cork 
so  as  to  touch  the  supersaturated  solution  it  did  not  induce  crystallization.  A  knitting* 
needle  is  given  as  a  convenient  illustration  of  this  phenomenon.  The  most  efficient 
nucleus  in  inducing  crystallization  is  a  crystal  of  the  salt  itself ',  but  the  effloreacenoe 
from  a  solution  into  the  neck  of  a  phial  contained  in  a  large  flask  in  which  the  air  was 
dried  by  means  of  caustic  potash,  was  repeatedly  redissolved  by  agitating  the  vessel 
without  inducing  crystaUization.  An  open  vessel  containing  a  supersaturated  Bolntion 
will  remain  liquid  if  lightly  covered,  as  with  a  watch-glass.  Ziz  distinctly  recognized 
the  existence  of  two  varieties  of  sulphate  of  soda  with  different  f  using-points.  Indeed, 
the  paper  is  in  advance  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  written,  and  its  merit  has  not,  I 
think,  been  sufficiently  recognized. 

M.  Henri  Leowel  hias  published  a  number  of  memoirs  on  supersaturated  solutioDB,t 
in  which  he  recognizee  the  distinction  between  active  and  inactive  soUds,  or,  as  he  terms 
them,  dmamic  and  cufynamic,  in  inducing  crystallization  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
cause  of  the  difference  is  not  mechanical  but  caUdiftic.  He  found  that  if  a  glass  rod  be 
heated  to  30**  or  40^  C.  it  could  be  used  for  stirring  up  a  supersaturated  solution  with- 
out inducing  crystallization.  Bods  of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc  were  passed  through  Uie 
corks  used  for  closing  flasks  containing  boiling  solutions.  As  the  solutions  cooled, 
vapour  condensed  on  the  metal  rods,  which  bcwame  dry  in  two  or  three  days,  the  iron 
being  oxidized,  but  they  were  all  inactive.  Metal  rods  heated  to  10(f  C.  in  boiling 
water  or  otherwise  were  also  inactive ;  if  heated  to  from  160^  to  200°  C,  and  left  to  com 
under  cover,  they  became  inactive ;  but  if  exposed  to  air  for  some  time,  they  resumed  the 
active  condition  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  from  that  to  an  hour.  Bods  of  glass,  etc 
kept  in  cold  water  beqpme  partially  or  wholly  inactive,  but  regained  their  activity  by 
exposure  to  the  air  so  as  to  evaporate  the  water.  The  author  does  not  pretend  to  ex- 
plain these  phenomena,  but  speaks  of  '*  that  mysterious  action  "  which  the  air  and  other 
bodies  exert  in  inducing  crystallization. 

I  tiiink  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  this  so-called  "  inactive  **  condition  <d 
solid  matter  is  simply  a  question  of  adhesion.  The  bits  of  iron-wire,  flint,  glass,  small 
coins,  etc.,  in  their  dry  state  induce  crystallization  because  there  is  adhesion  between 
them  and  the  supersaturated  solution ;  that  is,  they  are  wetted  by  the  solution  ;  but  if 
previously  wetted  with  water  they  are  not  wetted  by  the  solution  when  thrown  into  it, 
and  consequentiy  cannot  act  as  nuclei,  because  the  solution  does  not  really  come  in  con- 
tact with  them.  In  like  manner,  a  glass  rod  made  chemically  dean  wiU  act  diffwentiy 
from  a  rod  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  air :  the  latter  is  said  to  be  in  an  "  active  ^ 
condition ;  what,  then,  is  the  former  ?  Is  it  ^  inactive  "  because  it  does  not  always  do 
the  work  that  is  expected  of  it  ?  But  it  may  do  other  work,  and  prove  itself  a  more 
efficient  agent  than  the  so-called  **  active  **  rod.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
interesting  experiments  on  the  supersaturated  solutions  of  gases  ahready  referred  to.  But 
what  are  the  facts  ?  A  glass  rod  or  other  solid  body  put  into  soda-water  or  seltzer- 
water  disengages  gas,  provided  it  has  been  previously  exposed  to  the  air,  but  not  other- 


*  "Ueber  den  Einfluss  des  Luftdmckes  auf  KrystalUsation  der  Salse,"  *  Journal  far 
Chemie  and  Physik,'  vol.  xv.  pp.  100-171. 

t  The  first  memoir,  "  Sur  la  Sursaturation  des  Dissolutions  Salines,"  is  contained  in  the 
'  Annaies  de  Cbimie  et  de  Physique '  for  liOO, 
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Vise.  It  loses  this  moperty  if  kept  for  some  time  in  the  solution,  or  if  previonslj  im- 
mersed in  water  or  heated,  and  hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  it  is  not  the  solids 
that  disengage  the  gases,  but  the  air  in  contact  with  them.  It  is  assumed  that  a  solid, 
whatever  its  polish,  **  is  covered  with  ronghnesses  that  form  a  set  of  network  of  capillary 
eondnits,  into  which  the  surrounding  gases  penetrate  and  condense,"  and  ''the  gas- 
bnbbles  thus  imprisoned  become  the  centres  to  which  pass  those  which  are  dissolved." 
It  is  supposed  that  a  lengthened  immersion  in  water,  or  exposure  to  heat,  renders  the 
solids  '*  inactive  "  bj  removing  the  air  from  their  surface. 

It  is  with  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  a  theory,  supported  as  this  is 
by  ingenious  reasoning  and  experiments,  and  the  applause  of  the  scientifia  world ;  but, 
as  the  only  object  wi£  which  we  cultivate  science  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  discovery  of 
truth,  so  the  earnest  student  will  not  the  less  welcome  her,  even  though  she  be  not 
smiling  on  his  pet  theory.  One  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  French  philosophers  says,  ^  H 
ne  faut  pas  juger  de  la  nature  selon  nous,  mais  selon  elle." 

VHien  a  bottie  of  soda-water  is  uncorked  and  poured  into  an  ordinary  drinktng-glass,* 
after  the  brisk  effervescence  is  over,  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  glass  are  more  or  less 
covered  with  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid.  H  the  glass  were  chemically  dean,  these 
bubbles  would  form  in  much  less  quantity,  or  not  at  all. 

£xp,  1. — ^Two  test-glasses,  A  and  B,  were  selected,  and  wiped  out  with  a  clean  cloth. 
A  was  then  filled  with  methylated  spirits  of  wine,  and  rinsed  out  with  water  to  get  rid 
of  the  adhering  spirit  A  bottle  of  soda-wator  was  then  uncorked,  and  gentiy  poured 
into  the  two  glasses.  B  was  profusely  covered  with  gas-bubbles.  Not  a  single  gas- 
hnbble  was  seen  on  the  surface  of  A. 

Eip.  2. — A  glass  rod  and  a  platinum  spatula  that  had  been  long  exposed  to  the  air 
were  dipped  firrt  into  A,  then  into  B.  Gkw-bubbles  were  abundantly  liberated  from  the 
surface  of  both.  They  were  dipped  into  spirits  of  wine,  rinsed  in  water,  then  placed  in 
A  and  B.  Not  a  bubble  of  gas  appeared  on  either  surface  except  above  the  points 
at  which  the  bodies  had  been  made  chemically  clean,  and  there  plenty  of  gas-bubbles 
appeared.  Indeed,  it  was  accuratoly  determined  by  the  formation  of  those  bubbles 
how  far  the  rods  had  been  dipped  into  the  spirit. 

Now  in  these  cases,  where  the  surface  is  made  chemically  dean,  the  attraction  of 
adhesion  between  the  lit^uid  and  the  surface  is  perfect.  The  clean  surface  is  completely 
wetted,  and  there  is  no  hberation  of  gas.t  But  let  the  surface  be  not  chemically  clean 
(and  it  readily  becomes  so  by  even  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  handling, 
etc)  then  the  adhesioli  is  imperfect ;  the  liquid  does  not  wet  the  surface  completely, 
and  the  gas,  yielding  to  the  superior  attraction  of  the  solid,  adheres  to  it  That  is,  where 
there  is  but  small  adhesion  oetween  the  liquid  and  the  solid  there  may  be  strong 
adhesion  between  the  gas  and  the  solid ;  and  hence  it  is  that  bodies  not  chemically 
dean  are  favourable  for  the  liberation  of  gases  from  their  solutions.) 

Bnt  it  is  said  that  the  condition  of  the  surface  as  to  roughness  or  smoothness  has 
mnch  to  do  with  the  action  of  tibe  solid  in  liberating  gas.  I  do  not  find  such  to  be  the 
case,  provided  the  condition  of  chemical  purity  be  attended  to. 

£xp.  3. — ^A  rat's-tail  file,  that«-liberated  gas  abundantly  on  being  immersed  in  soda- 
water,  was  washed  in  spirit  and  rinsed  in  water,  but  it  stiU  liberated  gas.  It  was  then 
held  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  about  a  minute,  until  there  was  a  dedded  smell  of 
hydrogen ;  it  still  disengaged  ^as.  It  was  then  put  into  spirit,  and  kept  there  during 
some  hours.  When  imm^sed  m  fresh  soda-water,  not  a  single  bubble  of  gas  appeared 
on  the  surface  of  the  file.  . 

£xp.  4. — The  file  was  dried  with  a  duster  and  drawn  through  the  moist  hand,  when, 
on  bong  placed  in  soda-water,  it  liberated  bubbles  of  gas  abundantiy.  It  was  now  no 
longer  chemically  clean. 

*  In  opening  a  bottie  of  soda-water,  there  is  generally  a  waste  of  lionid  at  the  moment  the 
cork  fiies  out,  in  consequenoe  of  the  retroactive  motion  of  the  bottle.  This  mav  be  prevented 
(unless  the  liquid  be  very  highly  charged  with  gas)  by  resting  the  botUe  firmly  and  upright 
on  a  solid  support  while  removing  the  cork. 

f  I  find  spirits  of  wine  more  efficacious  in  cleaning  the  surfaces  than  sulphuric  or  nitric 
mad,  ammonia,  or  caustic  potash  solution. 

X  A  bottle  of  nitric  add  that  had  become  of  a  dark  orauge-colour  hj  exposure  to  the  light 
disengaged  gas  freely  from  the  surface  of  a  platinum  spatula  put  into  it  When  the  spatula 
was  made  chemically  clean,  there  was  scarcely  any  discnarge  of  gas.  - 
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Exp.  5. — Dry  iibn-filhigi,  gentlj  placed  in  soda-WBter,  liberated  a&  abnsdanoe  of 
gaa,  and  some  of  the  filings  were  raised  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  bj  gas-bnoja. 

Exp.  6. — Iion-filiogs,  waken  up  with  spirits  of  wiDe,  geatlj  deposited  on  a  frasib 
qoantity  of  soda-water,  sank  withont  liberating  any  gas. 

Bat,  it  will  be  said,  that  the  filings  in  Exp.  5  were  full  of  air,  which  was  abaent  in 
the  filings  used  in  Exp.  0.  Now  let  ns  see  wnether  air  has  leallj  the  fonctaon  aanignnd 
to  it  of  liberating  gases  from  their  solutions. 

Among  the  apparatns  of  this  college  is  a  dosed  cylinder  of  fine  wire-ganae  2^ 
inches  long  and  2  inches  in  diameter.  Attached  to  the  centre  of  one  end  is  a  wire  stem 
7  inches  long,  which  is  nsed  for  a  handle.  By  means  of  this  piece  of  appaimtas,  a 
beautiful  experiment  on  the  adhesion  of  water  to  a  solid  is  shown.  The  cjunder  can 
be  completoly  filled  with  water,  and  carried  about  without  its  escsping.  It  is,  howeier, 
necessary  to  the  success  of  this  result  that  the  wire-cage  be  chemicJly  dean ;  aceord- 
ingly  we  are  in  the  habit  of  washing  it  in  a  weak  solutioa  of  caustic  potash  befon 
a&mpting  to  use  it 

Exp.  7.-*The  wire-cage  was  washed  in  spirits  of  wine,  then  plunged  several  tunes  in 
clean  water,  and  placed,  empty  but  wet^  iu  sodap-water.  There  was  no  escape  ol  gaa^ 
The  cage  was  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  solution  so  as  to  haye  a  mass  of  air  in  tlM 
midst  of  it ;  but  still  no  escape  of  gas,  except  from  that  portion  of  the  wii«  handle  that 
bad  not  becu  dipped  into  the  spirit  and  was  not  chemically  dean.  Soda-water  g^radm* 
ally  filtered  into  the  cage,  which  was  taken  out  three-fourths  full  of  liijuid,  from  whieh 
there  was  no  escape  of  gas.  It  was  repeatedly  immersed  in  the  solution,  and  when  at 
length  it  was  taken  oat  and  shaken,  the  stream  of  liquid  falling  into  the  liquid  in  the 
glaM  produced  a  slight  efferveecenoe. 

I  must  daim  for  this  experiment  the  condnsion  that  the  presence  ol  air  is  not  eoi^ 
cemed  in  liberating  the  gas  from  its  solution. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  the  action  of  the  cage  when  not  chemically  eleaa. 

Esm,  8. — About  half  a  drop  of  oleic  add  was  rubbed  between  the  palms  of  the  hands^ 
and  toese  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  cage.  No  sooner  did  the  cage  tondi  the 
soda-water  than  there  was  an  audible  boiling  efierresoence,  which  became  more  abun» 
dant  on  lowering  the  cage ;  even  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  glsss,  which  before  were 
chemically  dean  and  were  quite  free  from  bubblei^  became  covered  with  large  adhering 
bubbles. 

But  the  action  of  heat,  it  is  said,  renders  solids  inactive  by  removing  the  gas  from 
them  by  expansion.  Of  course,  according  to  my  view,  the  action  of  flame  is  to  bom  off 
impurities,  and  so  render  the  solid  chemically  clean.  If  the  theory  which  I  am  oppoa- 
ing  be  true,  a  body  raised  in  any  way  to  a  high  temperature  will  have  ito  sturfaoe 
deprived  of  air,  and  so  will  not  be  in  a  condition  to  liberate  gas.    Let  us  see. 

Exp.  9. — A  glass  rod  that  had  long  been  exposed  to  the  air  was  put  into  dive  oil,  and 
this  was  raised  to  the  temperature  of  810^  F.  It  was  left  in  the  oil  about  twenty 
minutes,  then  taken  out  and  passed  hastily  through  a  duster  to  get  rid  of  the  exceas  A 
oil,  and  so  plunged  into  soda-water.  It  was  instantiy  and  completdy  covered  witii 
babbles;  so  much  so,  that  no  part  of  the  immersed  portion  was  free  from  them. 

Here  the  rod  had  not  only  lost  its  supposed  film  of  air,  but  was  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  oil ;  it  was,  in  fact,  about  as  chemically  undean  as  it  well  could  be,  and  in  this 
state  it  exhibited  the  strongest  adhesion  for  air,  and  little  or  none  for  water. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  examining  the  phenomena  in  question,  aulficient 
attention  has  not  been  bestowed  on  the  remarkable  difference  between  a  chemically 
dean  and  an  ordinarily  dean  surface.  A  body  that  is  capable  of  performing  certain 
offices  at  one  time  becomes  incapable  of  doing  so  at  another,  and  the  dreumstanoes 
which  lead  to  the  altered  condition  are  apparentiy  insufficient  to  produce  such  marked 
differences.  This  has  thrown  an  air  of  mystery  over  certain  phenomena  which  seem  to 
me  to  admit  of  very  simple  explanation.  I  bdieve  that  most,  if  not  aU,  of  the  pheno- 
mena connected  with  tne  crystallization  of  supersaturated  solutions  depend  on  this 
principle  of  adhesion ;  but  I  propose  to  refer  to  this  subject  on  another  occasion.  I 
must,  however,  insist  on  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  condition  of  chemical  purity  of  a  surface,  as  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  a  large 
class  of  phenomena.  I  must  turther  remark  that  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  condition 
of  chemical  purity  for  any  length  of  time  in  apparatus  with  which  one  is  working.  A 
slight  touch,  an  open  door,  a  puff  of  smoke,  a  draught  bringing  dust  is  often  sufficient 
to  disturb  it ;  as,  for  example^—* 
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Exp,  to. — ^A  thick  inm-wiro  pat  into  soda-water  oaiuad  a  copious  disettfigsmfiDt  of 
gas.  The  wire  was  wiped  with  a  clean  diister,  it  still  prodoced  the  same  eiieet ;  it  was . 
carefnUj  polished  with  saod-paper,  and  stiU  the  same  effect;  it  was  dipped  into  spirit 
and  washed  in  water,  and  when  placed  in  soda-water  not  a  bubble  appeued  on  its  sur- 
face; it  was  then  wiped  with  what  is  nsoallj  called  a  clean  duster,  and,  on  putting  it 
into  soda-water,  it  immediately  disengaged  babbles. 

Exp.  11. — A  large  lia^;aent  of  flint  disengaged  gas  from  every  part  of  its  sarface. 
It  was  broken  intoiwo  pieces,  aad  again  pot  into  the  soda-water.  Not  a  babble  of  gas 
was  liberated  from  the  two  fresh  sozmoesL 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  experiment  that  the  new  sarfaces  had  not  had  time  to  be- 
come actiye  by  ezposoie  to  the  air.  I  say  that  they  wove  active,  as  actiye  as  Natore's 
chemically  dean  suifaces  are ;  more  active^  in  fact,  than  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  the 
air.  It  is  true  they  did  not  disengage  gas ;  the  adhesion  of  the  liquid  was  too  perfect 
for  that ;  and  it  was  necessaiy  to  tame  down  tiie  adhesive  force,  in  order  to  apply  to 
them  any  one  of  what  I  cannot  help  thinking  ara  the  mistaken  terms  ocCtoe,  eatalytio, 
and  dgmaaitic^  as  used  with  reference  to  this  class  of  phenomena. 

The  ingenioos  experiment  on  which  M.  Gemez  chiefly  relies  for  the  success  of  his 
theory  seems  to  me  to  reqoire  quite  another  explanation.  A  nairow  tnbe,  cloeed  at  one 
end  and  rendered  **  inactive  **  on  the  outside^  was  lowered  full  of  air  into  the  gaseous  solu* 
tion.  "  Gas  adhered  to  the  column  of  air  which  the  tube  contained,  forming  quickly  a 
large  bubble,  which  was  disengaged ;  then  another  was  produced,  and  so  on.  The  gas 
formed  then  only  at  the  point  where  the  liquid  tonched  tiie  cdumn  of  air."  ^  From 
this  experiment,"  says  M.  Qemeit  *'  which  I  have  varied  in  several  ways,  it  may  be  oon- 
daded  that  air  sets  up  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid."  Had  M.  Gemez  made  the 
inside  of  his  tube  as  **  inactive  "  as  the  outside,  I  tbiok  he  would  have  found  that  th« 
column  of  air  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  liberation  of  the  gas. 

Exp.  12. — A  narrow  tuDe  11  inches  long  was  kept  for  an  hour  in  a  quantity  of  spirits 
of  wine  5  inches  deep  It  was  then  washed  in  water,  and  dosed  at  the  top  with  the 
finger,  and  so  just  dipped  into  a  fresh  quantity  of  soda-water.  There  was  no  dieengageh 
ment  of  gas.  The  tube  was  lovrered  to  various  depths  with  the  same  result ;  the  finger 
was  then  removed,  so  that  the  solution  could  enter  the  tube.  There  was  no  liberation 
of  gas  until  the  immersion  of  the  tnbe  just  exceeded  5  inches ;  and  then,  at  and  about 
the  boundary  line  marked  by  the  spirit,  there  was  a  liberation  of  gas  both  on  the  inside 
and  the  outside  of  the  tube.  The  solution  was  6  inches  deep ;  the  tube  was  chemically 
dean  for  5  inches  of  its  length  both  inside  and  out.  Above  this  there  was  1  inch  of  the 
tube  that  was  not  chemically  dean,  which  liberated  gas.  The  tabe  was  taken  oat» 
wiped  with  a  duster,  drawn  through  the  hand,  and  again  inserted  into  the  solution. 
The  whole  length  of  6  inches  was  now  covered  with  gas-bubbles,  while  a  length  of  5 
inches  on  the  outside  was  free  from  them  as  before. 

I  cannot  resist  the  condusion  to  which  these  experim^ts  lead  me,  that  the  so-called 
''  active  "  condition  of  solids  in  liberating  gas  from  solutions  is  a  lowering  of  the  ad- 
hesive force  of  soch  solids  for  liquids,  in  consequence  of  want  of  chemical  parity.  Blake  the 
solids  chemically  dean,  and  the  solution  adheres  to  tbem  without  any  disengagement  of 
gas ;  make  them  andean,  and  then  the  adhesive  force  of  the  solid  becomes  more  ener- 
getic for  the  gas  than  for  the  liquid,  and  there  is  a  consequent  separation  of  gas  from 
the  solution. — FhilosophiccU  Magazine  and  Journal  of  Science. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  LUMINOSITT  OF  FLAMK 

Dr.  Frenkland,  in  lecturing  on  coal-gas,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  entered  at  some 
length  into  the  consideration  of  the  cau&e  of  the  luminosity  of  flame,  and  propounded  a 
theory  which  differs  materially  from  that  which  has  been  genendly  received  on  the 

aabjeet 

He  said : — **  We  have  here  a  gas-flame  burning  in  the  usual  way — what  is  the  source 
of  its  luminosity  ?  The  explanation  usually  given  is  somethinff  like  this :— Coal-gas 
is  a  mixtnre  of  certain  compounds  called  hydrocarbons  or  carbo^ydrogena,  and  these, 
on  being  decomposed,  throw  off  little  particles  of  carbon  which  remain  suspended  for  a 
abort  time  in  the  flame,  and  become  incandescent  or  white-hot    These  solid  particles 
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ftre  gnpposed  to  commnnicaie  to  the  ethereal  rnedimn  impulses  that  prodnee  wmves  of 
light  of  all  lengths ;  in  o^er  words,  they  are  belieyed  to  give  rise  to  the  light  emitted 
hj  the  flame,  which  light  forms  a  oontinnons  speetmm,  with  no  break  in  it.  Varioas 
experiments  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of  this  theory.  One  of  them  consists  in 
depressing  upon  the  gas  flame  a  piece  of  wire  ganxe.  The  flame,  as  you  see,  is  cut  down 
by  the  cooling  action  of  the  gauze,  and  the  so-called  solid  particles  become  visible  as 
smoke.  [This  and  the  subsequent  experiments  the  lecturer  exhibited  as  he  described 
them.]  We  get  a  like  result  by  exposing  a  piece  of  white  porcelain  to  the  flame,  when 
soot  is  deposited  upon  the  porcelain.  As  a  further  proof,  we  haye  the  fact  adduced  that 
if  the  gas  be  mixed  with  air  before  its  combustion,  it  burns  with  scarcely  any  light ; 
and  when  the  wire  gauze  or  the  porcelain  is  applied  to  such  a  flame  we  get  no  trace  of 
smoke  or  soot.  If  we  take  the  Iightless  flame,  produced  by  means  of  a  Bonsen  burner, 
and  sift  particles  of  carbon  into  it,  we  obtain  a  considerable  amonnt  of  light  It  is  fra*- 
ther  known  that  those  gases  contained  in  coal-gas,  and  which  do  not  deposit  sooty 
matter  on  burning,  give  no  light.  The  flame  of  hydrogen,  for  instance,  does  not  give 
more  light  than  that  of  coal-gas  mixed  with  air ;  but  when  we  sift  carbon  into  i^  it 
does  give  a  certain  amount  of  Ught.  The  same  is  the  case  with  carbonic  oxide,  which, 
when  burnt  alone,  gives  practically  no  light.    If  I  increase  the  temperature  of  a  hydro- 

fen  flame  by  passing  oxygen  into  the  interior,  we  get  but  little  more  light  than  from 
ydrogen  alone  ;  but  if  I  now  sift  into  the  flame  particles  of  carbon,  a  luminosity  is  ob- 
tained much  more  brilliant  than  before,  because  the  particles  are  more  highly  ignited 
than  in  the  previous  experiment.  And  though  the  lignt  is  very  diflbrent  from  that  of 
the  gas-flame,  yet  these  experiments  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  conclusive  in  proof  of 
the  theory  that  the  light  arises  from  the  solid  particles  of  carbon,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  hydrocarbons  contained  in  coal-gas.  lastly, 
the  continuous  spectrum  which  the  gas-flame  affords  is  brought  forward  to  prove  thai 
the  light  must  be  derived  from  incandescent  solid  matter. 

**  lifevertheless,  I  have,  during  recent  experiments  connected  with  this  eonrse  of  lec- 
tures, been  led  to  entertain  great  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  this  theory ;  and  I  propose 
to  lay  before  you  the  grounds  upon  which  these  doubts  rest.  Let  us  return  to  the 
flame  of  hydrogen,  burning  in  free  air.  It  possesses  the  very  high  temperature  of  STldP  F. 
If  it  be  fed  with  oxygen,  instead  of  atmospheric  air,  we  get  a  temperature  of  7S64<> ; 
and,  although  it  will  fuse  platinum  and  dissipate  iron  wire,  still  the  luminosity 
is  not  greatly  increased.  If  we  ignite  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  with  which 
we  have  blown  the  soap-bubbles  contained  in  this  dish,  we  get  a  very  loud  and  shsrp 
report,  but  scarcely  any  light.  In  this  experiment  we  have  an  almost  instantaneous 
combination  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen.  At  the  moment  of  the  explosion  the  resulting 
product  expands  to  about  ten  times  the  volume  of  the  mixed  gases,  and  thus  causes  an 
immense  wave  of  air  to  rush  through  the  theatre,  which  produces  the  loud  noise  that 
assails  your  ears.  When  cool,  the  product  of  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen occupies  less  space  than  the  ^ases  filled  before  the  explosion.  The  sudden 
expansion  that  occnrs  on  combination  is  simply  the  effect  of  the  great  heat  produced. 
Suppose  the  combination  of  a  cubic  inch  of  the  two  gases  to  be  effected  at  the  bottom 
of  a  tube,  one  inch  square  and  ten  inches  high,  the  expansion  would  be  sufficient 
to  fill  the  tube — ^thus  lifting  fifteen  pounds  of  atmospheric  air  to  a  height  of  nine 
inches.  That  is  the  work  the  gases  have  to  perform  in  expanding  to  ten  times 
their  original  volume  in  the  soap-bubbles ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  must  be  expended.  By  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Joule  and  Meyer,  we  know  that 
amount  to  be  capable  of  raising  the  temperature  bf  two-thirds  of  a  cubic  inch  of  wata 
through  '692*'  F.  But  if  this  amount  of  heat  were  imparted  to  two-thirds  of  a 
cubic  inch  of  steam,  it  would  raise  its  temperature  to  2121**  F.  If  we  prevent  the 
expansion  of  the  combining  gases,  the  heat  produced  increases  their  temperature 
from  7364'^  to  9485**  F.  Let  us  see  what  effect  these  altered  conditions  have  upon 
the  light  produced  during  the  conbination  of  the  two  gases.  This  glass  vessel  [a 
Cavendish's  eudiometer],  which  is  strong  enough  to  resist  the  expansive  force  of  ths 
combining  gases,  contains  the  mixture  that  produced  so  much  noise  and  so  little  light 
when  we  exploded  it  in  the  soap-bubbles.  We  now  ignite  the  mixed  gases,  thus  cod- 
fined,  by  means  of  the  electric  spiu'k.  [The  result  was  a  brilliant  flash  of  light.]  We 
had  no  noise,  because  the  gases  were  not  allowed  to  expand ;  but  we  got  an  mtense 
luminosity.    It  will  be  said,  as  an  obvious  explanation,  that  the  light  was  caused  hr 
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ih»  mereased  temperature ;  bat  we  found  that  the  increase  of  8588^  F.,^-tbe  dif- 
ference between  the  temperature  of  hydrogen  burning  in  air  and  burning  in  oxygen, — 
did  not  increase  the  light.  I  don't  say  that  this  is  conclnsive,  but  it  is  remarkable,  and 
it  is  not  a  solitaiy  case.  If  we  take  hydrogen  and  bum  it  in  chlorine,  we  ^et  a  little 
more  light  than  when  we  bum  it  in^  atmospheric  air ;  but  still  the  luminosity  is  very 
feeble.  Here  is  a  yessel  containing  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  which  has  been 
excluded  from  the  light  of  day,  ^cause  the  action  of  light  induces  the  combination  of 
these  two  gases.  If  we  explode  this  mixture  in  soap-bubbles,  it  produces  the  same  in- 
tense noise  as  the  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  without  giving  much  more  light. 
But  if  we  bum  it  in  a  close  vessel,  where  it  cannot  expand,  the  light  is  intense.  Again, 
on  burning  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen,  under  common  atmospheric  pressure,  though  we 
get  moreiight  than  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the  lucrease  is  but  trifling.  Burning 
carbonic  oxide  in  the  air,  we  ge^  according  to  Favre  and  Silbermann,  a  temperature  of 
6122" ;  buraine  it  in  pure  oxygen,  the  temperature  is  increased  by  7072*',  that  is,  to 
12,7940 ;  but  the  increase  of  light  is  yery  little.  Burning  the  same  mixture  in  a  closed 
▼enel,  we  have  a  still  more  bnlliant  light  than  before.  In  all  these  cases  we  obtain  a 
powerful  luminous  effect  when  the  gases  are  not  allowed  to  expand,  although  in  none 
of  them  is  there  a  single  particle  of  solid  matter  present  [All  these  results  were  expe- 
mentally  obtained.] 

*'Many  other  instances  might  be  adduced  of  the  production  of  light  where  there  are 
no  solid  partidesi  and  the  following  additional  cases  will  serve  to  clear  the  way  to  the 
explanation  of  the  true  soutds  of  light  in  the  ^-flame.  The  combustion  of  metallic 
-anenie  in  a  stream  of  oxygen, — effected  by  placmg  a  fragment  of  the  metal  in  the  bulb 
of  a  glass  tube,  through  which  the  oxygen  passes  (a  hood  being  lowered  oyer  it  to  carry 
off  the  fumes), — gives  a  great  amount  of  light,  though  no  solid  particles  are  present. 
Again,  metallic  arsenic  plunged  into  a  hydrogen  gas-flame  yolatilises,  and  the  vapour 
produces  a  decided  Inminosi^,  but  inferior  to  that  produced  in  the  stream  of  oxygen. 
If,  instead  of  metallic  arsenic,  we  take  a  piece  of  arsenious  acid, — ^the  product  of  the 
eombvstion  of  metallic  anenie, — and  try  the  same  experiment  upon  it,  the  effects  are 
similar  to  those  produced  with  the  metal.  A  compound  of  arsenic  has,  in  fact,  been 
employed  in  this  way  as  a  signal  light.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  substance  called  "  Indian 
fixe,"  which  has  sometimes  been  used  for  signalling  in  trigonometrical  surveys.  By 
burning  this  ^  Indian  fire,"  we  have,  virtually,  the  combustion  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  in 
oxygen ;  we  get  a  very  intense  light,  and  yet  there  is  probably  no  substance  in  a  solid 
'Couflution  in  the  flame. 

**  Here,  then,  are  many  facts  and  considerations  which  shake  our  faith  in  the  theory 
thai  the  light  in  the  flame  of  coal-gas  is  due  to  the  presence  of  solid  particles.  In  the 
next  lecture  we  will  resume  this  subject,  and  will  endeavour  to  decide  what  is  the  trae 
aouree  of  light  in  a  gas- flame. 

**  In  the  last  lecture  we  glanced  at  the  apparatus  and  processes  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  coal-gas,  and  then  proceeded  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  luminous 
eombustion.  Our  experiments  led  us  to  doubt  the  proposition  that  the  luminosity  of 
the  gas-flame  is  due  to  the  incandescence  of  solid  particles  of  carbon.  We  found  that 
the  combustion  of  the  so-called  non-luminous  gases  under  certain  conditions  is  attended 
with  a  very  brilliant  light.  By  igniting  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  carbonic 
oxide  and  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  and  chlorine  in  close  vessels,  so  that  their  expansion 
was  prevented,  we  got  striking  luminous  effects ;  yet  we  know  that  the  flames  produced 
bj  the  combination  of  these  gases  cannot  owe  their  luminosity  to  solid  or  liquid  par- 
ticles. The  combustion  of  metallic  arsenic  in  oxygen  furnished  another  instance  of  the 
prodoction  of  intense  light  by  flame  free  from  solid  matter.  Let  us  push  this  subject  a 
stage  further  before  we  leave  it. 

^  **  First,  we  will  bum  some  of  the  liquid  called  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  contact  with 
air.  [The  liquid  was  poured  into  a  dish,  and  ignited  beneath  the  glass  hood.]  This 
compound  bums  with  a  lambent  blue  flame,  about  as  luminous  as  that  of  carbonic 
oxidie.  The  flame  is  large,  but  the  light  emitted  by  it  is  extremely  feeble.  Though 
carbon  is  a  constituent  of  the  fluid,  when  I  expose  this  plate  of  white  porcelain  to  the 
flame  I  do  not  get  a  trace  of  any  black  deposit.  Looking  closely  at  the  plate,  I  can 
detect  a  slight  deposit  of  sulphur,  the  other  constituent  m  the  liquid ;  but  as  sulphur 
assumes  the  gaseous  condition  far  below  a  red  heat,  no  solid  particles  of  this  body  can 
exist  in  the  flame.    By  burning  this  bisulphifle  at  carbon  i^  oxygen  a  much  higher 
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tempenitar»  is  prodnced,  the  carbon  and  ralphnr  have,  of  conxn,  a  mneh  better  chaMe 
of  becoming  completelj  oxidised,  and  are  conseqnentlj  still  less  likelj  to  be  preeipttalBd 
in  the  solid  form  within  the  flame.  Yet  we  shall  find  that  the  eombnstion  of  the  bisal- 
phide  in  oxygen  is  attended  with  great  Inminositj.  [A  jet  of  oxjgen  was  projected 
into  the  flame  of  the  bisulphide.^  The  light  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  but  is  very  in- 
tense. If  we  substitute  nitric  oxide  for  oxjgen,  we  shall  get  an  eqnall/  brilliant  tight ; 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  powerful  lights  that  can  be  obtaiiMd  bj  pnrelj  chemical  means. 
We  will  produce  this  light  in  two  ways.  First,  we  will  bum  a  jet  of  nitiic  oxide, — a 
ra  which  is  nsualljsaid  to  be  non-combustible, — ^in  the  vapour  of  Insulphide  oi  caiboa. 
We  place  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  in  a  large  test-tube,  and  heat  it  till  its  vapour 
fills  the  tube.  We  ignite  the  vapour  as  it  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  now 
pass  through  the  flame  a  glass  tube  which  is  deliTering  a  jet  of  nitiic  oxide.  PTbe 
experiment  was  performed  as  described.]  We  thus  get  a  very  brilliant  fianoe,  wliidi 
might  be  employed  instead  of  the  magnesinm  light  in  taking  photographic  pictures  of 
dark  interiors,  mines,  and  caverns.  This  dazzling  flame,  pn^uced  on  burning  a  jet  of 
nitric  oxide  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  vapour,  certainly  contains  no  solid  particlee ;  It  con- 
sists entirely  of  gasiss  and  vapours.  We  vrill  now  bum  the  vapour  of  bisnlphide  of 
carbon  in  nitric  oxide  gas.  Into  this  jar  of  nitric  oxide  I  drop  a  large  fflaas  bidb,  oob- 
taining  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and,  after  replacing  the  cover,  1  afitate  the  jar,  so  as  to 
break  the  buo  and  get  the  gas  well  charged  with  the  vapour  of  ue  volatile  oomponnd. 
I  now  remove  the  ground*glass  cover,  and  apply  a  light  to  tiw  mmiA  etflmjaB.  Tkm 
mixture  burns,  producing  a  light  which  is  aJ^moi/LimmmmtMm,  ssii  whidi  has  «  bfia^ 
ing  effect  upon  the  eye  when  near.  Tei  bosbM  partides  an  concerned  in  this  ettra* 
ordinary  evolution  of  tishi.  The  pndaeti  of  the  combustion,  as  well  as  the  bodies 
bumed,  are  gaseous.  Hone  it  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  solid  partidea  in  the 
flame  is  not  an  essential  condition  of  Inminositj. 

'*The  argument  founded  on  the  continuous  spectram  of  the  gas  flame  affords  no 
substantial  support  to  the  theoij  of  incandescent  particles,  for  the  flame  of  nitric  oxide 
and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  the  flame  of  arsenic,  also  give  continuous  spectra.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  li^ht  produced  by  ignited  gases  and  vapours  may  reeembla 
that  which  proceeds  from  an  meandescent  solid,  and  give  an  unbroken  spectrom. 

"Does  the  luminosity  of  flame  depend,  then,  upon  temperature?  Thcffe  can  be  no 
doubt  that  temperature  is  one  of  the  factors  involved  in  luminous  combustion — that  it 
has  considerable  influence  upon  the  character  and  the  intensity  of  the  light  produced. 
Ton  have  seen  the  kind  of  liffht  which  results  from  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  atmo* 
spheric  air, — a  light  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  hvdrogen;  and  you  know  that 
when  sulphur  is  burned  in  oxygen  the  lieht  produced  is  much  more  intense.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  probably  from  twenty  to  fifty  times  as  intense  as  in  the  former.  Tet^ 
in  substituting  oxygen  for  atmospheric  air,  sll  that  is  done  is  to  raise  the  temperatoie  of 
the  flame.  Either  in  the  one  case  nor  the  other  are  there  any  solid  particles  present 
in  the  flame.  The  elevation  of  temperature  depends  upon  the  drcumstanoe  that  m 
oxygen  there  is  nothing  that  wiU  not  combine  with  the  sulphur ;  whereas  in  atmoepherie 
air  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  which  does  not  take  part  in  the  oombnstioB, 
bat  which  shares  the  heat  with  the  active  elements,  and  Uins  reduces  the  temperature  of 
the  flame.  Clearly,  then,  temperature  has  something  to  do  with  the  luminoaity  of 
flames.  Another  instance,  perhaps  not  quite  so  striking,  is  afforded  by  the  eombnstion 
of  phosphoras.  When  this  body  is  bomt  in  atmospheric  air  we  get  a  very  brilliant 
light ;  indeed,  phosphorus  is  one  of  the  most  luminiferons  substances  known.  But  if 
we  now  bum  our  phosphorus  in  pure  oxygen  [experiment  performed]  we  get  a  much 
more  intense  light  simply  because  there  is  no  nitrogen  present  to  abstract  the  heat  of 
the  combining  bodies.  In  both  cases  the  phosphorus  unites  with  oxygen ;  but  in  the 
former  case  a  large  proportion  of  the  beat  resulting  from  the  chemical  action  is  expended 
in  raising  the  temperature  of  a  considerable  volume  of  inert  nitrogen.  The  different 
iilnminatmg  powers  of  the  phosphorus  flames  in  the  two  experiments  seem  to  me  to 
depend  entirely  upon  their  different  temperatures.  I  specially  direct  your  attention  to 
phosphorus,  because  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  remarkable  Inminoeitv  of  its 
name  is  due  to  incandescent  solid  puiides  of  anhydrous  phosphoric  add.  But  this  mJtH 
stance  is  really  volatile.  It  volatilizes  below  white  heat ;  and  as  the  temperature  of  the 
flame  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen  is  much  higher  than  white  heat,  I  believe  that  the  expe- 
riment which  we  have  just  made  is  a  pure  and  dear  example  of  the  evolution  of  light 
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of  great  brOHaney  from  gaseous  matter  alone.  This,  however,  mar  be  dispated,  for  it 
may  be  said  that  in  the  ontljmig  parts  of  the  flame  the  anhydroos  phoephorie  acid  passes 
into  the  solid  condition.  I  will  not^  therefore^  insist  on  the  absence  of  solid  particles  in 
the  phosphoms  flame. 

"  Though  it  is  clear  that  the  luminosity  of  certain  flames  increases  with  their  tempera- 
tore,  we  must  not  forget  that  hydrogen  bums  in  oxygen  with  an  intensely  hot)  but 
almost  lightless  flame.  The  hydrogen  flame  in  air  has  a  temperature  of  3776°  F.,  but  in 
oxygen  it  rises  to  7364°  F.  The  great  increase  in  temperature  is^  however,  attended 
with  hot  a  veiy  slight  increase  in  ue  luminosity  of  the  flame. 

^  What  additioiul  condition,  then,  comes  into  play  when  the  flames  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  earbdnic  oxide  and  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  were  made  to  give  a 
danling  light  ?  Yon  will  remember  that  we  confined  the  mixed  gases  so  that  they 
eonld  not  expand ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  density  of  the  vapour  or  gas  produced 
by  the  eombustion  of  each  mixture  was  greatly  increased  durin^^  the  ignition.  In  the 
ease  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  the  product  had  for  a  moment  ten  times  the  density  of  the 
product  of  uie  combustion  of  the  unconfined  gases.  Now,  if  we  review  our  experiments 
on  luminous  combustion,  we  shall  find  that  those  bodies  from  which  we  obtained  the 
most  light  are  those  which  yield  dense  gases  or  vapours.  In  fact,  the  relative  degrees 
of  luminosity  exhibited  by  the  flames  we  have  produced  by  burning  different  substances 
may  be  said  to  be  rouehly  proportional  to  the  relative  densities  to  the  different  products 
of  combnstion.  The  densities  of  some  of  these  products  are  expressed  in  this  table,  the 
density  of  hydrogen  being  taken  as  the  miit: — 

^*IUkUwe  Densities  of  Gases  and  Vapours. 


Hydrogen 1 

Water  9 

Hydrochloric  acid   18^ 

Carbonic  acid  22 

Snlphurous  acid 82 


Tefchloride  of  arsenic  90} 

Anhyd.  Phosphoric  acid  ...71  or  142  ? 

Metallic  arsenic 150 

Arsenious  acid  •. 198 


The  vapour  of  water  which  is  the  product  of  the  non-luminous  combustion  of  hydrogen 
in  oxysen  or  atmospheric  air  has  a  density  only  nine  times  as  ^preat  as  that  of  hydrogen. 
When  hydrogen  was  burned  in  chlorine  it  formed  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  the  density  of 
which  }A  eighteen  and  a  quarter  times  that  of  hydrogen ;  and  you  remember  that  the 
luminosity  of  the  flame,  though  very  low,  was  perceptibly  greater  than  that  of  the  oxy- 
hydzogen  flame.  Now,  let  us  look  into  the  case  of  metallic  arsenic,  which  burned  in 
oxygen  with  a  flame  of  dazzling  brilliancy.  Arsenic  is  a  peculiar  body,  having  what  is 
called  an  abnormal  vapour  density.  Its  vajpour  is  squeezed  into  half  the  space  which, 
aeoording  to  Uie  analogy  of  other  vapours,  it  ought  to  occupy.  It  has  a  density  of  150, 
hydrogen  being  taken  as  1.  But  on  burning  in  oxygen,  arsenic  produces  arsenious  acid, 
which  has  also  an  abnormal  vapour  density,  no  less  than  198  times  as  great  as  hydrogen. 
Hence,  in  this  remarkable  case,  we  have  to  do,  in  the  first  place,  with  a  volatile  metal, 
which  itself  has  a  remarkably  high  density  when  in  the  state  of  vapour ;  and,  secondly, 
with  a  volatile  compound  of  the  metal  and  oxygen — ^volatile  far  below  a  red  heat-- 
which  in  the  state  of  vapour  is  198  times  as  dense  as  hydrogen,  and  more  than  twenty 
times  as  dense  as  steam.  In  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen,  which  is  attended 
with  so  xnuch  light,  we  get  anhydrous  phospnoric  acid,  the  density  of  which  in  the 
state  of  vapour  has  unfortunately  not  been  determined ;  but  as  phosphorus  vapour  has 
also  an  abnormal  density  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  as  high  as  142,  for  the 
normal  density  would  be  71.  Although  there  are  some  exceptions,  yet,  takine  the 
whole  series  of  experiments  on  luminous  combustion,  we  see  that  the  density  of  the 
vapour  has  in  some  way  to  do  with  the  intensity  of  the  light.  If  this  be  so,  any  flame 
which  is  producing  light  by  the  virtue  of  the  density  of  uie  vapour  present  in  it  ought 
to  give  \eBS  light  u  we  cause  the  vapour  to  expand  by  reducing  the  pressure  on  the 
flame.  If  we  cause  arsenic,  for  instance,  to  bum  in  oxygen  under  a  greatly  reduced 
prassure^  so  that  the  vapour  of  arsenious  add  may  expand  and  become  much  lighter, 
the  amount  of  luminosity  from  the  flame  ought  to  be  materially  diminished,  and  this 
we  shall  find  to  be  the  case.  I  first  bum  the  arsenic  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  and  then 
gradually  reduce  the  pressure  by  means  of  an  air-pump  until  the  arsenic  bums  under  a 
pressure  one-half  that  of  the  external  air,  and  yon  peiceive  we  get  less  li^ht  from  the 
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flame.  We  'go  on  working  the  air-pnmp,  reducing  the  presrare  still  fnrther  nntil  m 
get  it  down  to  a  quarter  of  an  atmosphere,  and  70a  see  that  tiie  luminosity  oi  the  flame 
suffers  a  further  great  reduction.  Thus,  while  we  had  a  very  hrilliant  flame  when 
arsenic  was  burning  in  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  we  have  steadily  reduced  it  to 
its  present  state  of  enfeebledness  by  rarifying  the  oxygen,  and  thus  expanding  the 
vapours  of  the  arsenic  and  aisenious  acid.  We  shall  presently  see  the  betting  of  tiiis 
experiment  upon  the  luminosity  of  the  flame  of  coal-gas.  [In  this  striking  experimeot 
the  arsenic  was  burned  in  a  bulb  tube,  connected  with  a  cylindrical  receiver,  from  which 
the  vapour  produced  was  withdrawn  by  the  aid  of  the  uivpump.  The  supply  of  oxygen 
was  so  regulated  by  a  stop*cock  that  the  arsenic  flame  preserved  the  same  volume 
throughout  the  experimenij  I  will  now  reverse  this  experiment,  and  show  you  how 
we  can  gradually  increase  the  luminosity  of  a  flame  by  incteasing  the  density  of  the 
vapour  composing  it.  I  place  this  small  spirit-lamp,  which  gives  us  at  present  such  a 
trifling  amount  of  light,  beneath  the  receiver  of  a  condensing  air-pump,  and  joa  notice 
that  the  flame  becomes  brighter  as  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  air  is  inereaaed. 

SThe  experiment  was  performed  as  described,  the  result  being  that  the  feeble  spirit- 
lame  became  very  bright] 

**  Let  us  now  inquire  whether  this  relation  between  density  and  lununoBity  snbaisti  in 
gas  flame.  Coal-^  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  cwtain  hydrocarbons  or  compounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  flames  of  which,  together  with  their  chemical  formuls,  wiU 
be  found  in  our  table.    [See  next  page.] 

*'  Now,  it  is  well  knovm  to  chemists  that  one  hydrocarbon  may  be  transfonned  into 
another  of  greater  complexity,  and  consequently  of  greater  vapour  density,  by  dueet 
condensation,  and  that  this  condensation  is  effected  by  heat  *  Thus,  marsh-gas,  tiia 
hydrocarbon  which  comes  first  on  our  list,  when  raised  to  a  verv  high  tempeiature, 
is  converted  into  acetylene,  a  gas  which  contains  twice  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the 
same  standard  volume.  Under  the  influence  of  heat  the  hydrogen  gradually  separates 
from  the  carbon,  frhile  the  atoms  of  the  liUtor  element  shnnk,  as  it  were,  more  closely 
together,  so  that  two  volumes  of  marsh-gas  become  condensed  into  one  volume  of  acety- 
lene. The  condensation  of  marsh-gas  may,  however,  be  carried  much  further.*  Thus 
we  may  get  the  hydrocarbon  called  naphthalene,  the  vapour  of  whi^  contains  ten  times 
as  much  carbon  in  a  given  space  as  marsh-gas  contains.  Taking  the  density  of  hydro- 
gen as  unity,  we  find  that  the  relative  densities  of  marsh-gas,  ace^lene,  and  naphthalene 
are  8,  13,  and  64  respectively.  The  heterogeneous  body  called  pitoh  prodni^  in  the 
manufacture  of  coal-gas  contains  the  hydr^uu'bons  chiysene  and  pyrene,  in  which  the 
carbon  atoms  are  more  closely  packed  than  in  naphthalene.  They  are  perfectly  vola- 
tile, and  their  vapours  necessarily  very  dense.  To  the  presence  of  soch  compounds  I 
am  inclined  to  ascribe  the  luminosity  of  the  gas  flame.  I  believe  that  the  lighter  hy- 
drocarbons, when  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  flame,  are  transformed  into  denae 
vapours  which  have  the  luminiferous  character  of  arsenic-vapour  or  phosphorua-vapour. 
But,  you  may  say,  how  is  it  that  we  get  a  sooty  deposit  on  a  piece  of  white  porcelain  if 
there  be  no  suspended  particles  of  carbon  in  the  flame  ?  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  soot  or  lamp-black  is  free  carbon.  It  invariably  contains  hydrogen,  and  if  we  wish 
to  convert  it  into  pure  carbon  we  must  subject  it  to  prolonged  ignition.  Even  this 
treatment  fails  to  remove  all  traces  of  hydrogen,  and  to  obtain  chemically  pure  carbon 
the  ignited  product  must  be  simultaneously  subjected  to  tiie  action  of  chlorine.  So 
that  the  substance  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  uncombined  carbon  is  doubtless  an 
asrglomeration  of  various  heavy  hydrocarbons  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  flame. 
When  the  flame  is  allowed  to  play  upon  a  porcelain  plate  or  other  cold  body,  the 
vapours  are  condensed  into  soot,  and  when  the  flame  is  cut  in  two  by  wire-gauae  they 
are  condensed  into  a  thick  smoke.  In  the  crude  product  which  arises  from  the  retorts  of 
the  gas-works  we  may  observe  the  same  kind  of  smoke,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  fog  iA  heavy 
hydrocarbons. 

" "  The  popular  belief  in  the  dependence  of  luminosity  upon  incaudescent  solid  par- 
ticles seems,  moreover,  inconsistent  with  certain  obvious  facte.  Taking  the  gas  flame 
from  a  common  fish-teil  burner,  we  find  it  so  perfectly  transparent  uat  the  smallest 
print  can  be  read  through  any  part  of  it  without  the  least  difficulty.  We  also  find 
that  the  amount  of  li^ht  received  by  a  body  placed  opposite  to  the  flat  side  of  the  fish- 
tail flame  is  not  diminished  when  the  edge  of  the  flame  is  turned  towards  the  body. 
Now,  if  the  light  proceeded  from  intiandescent  solid  particles;  the  most  luminous  part  of 
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the  flame  onght  to  be  more  or  lees  opaqae ;  and  as  saeh  particles  would  obetmet  the 
^ight  of  those  sitaated  behind  them,  we  ought  to  get  less  light  from  the  edge  of  the 
flame  than  from  its  flat  side.  With  gas  of  ordinary  light-giving  powers^  we  certainly  ob- 
tain the  same  illuminating  effect^  whether  the  flame  be  placed  edgewise  or  flatwise  with 
respect  to  the  body  illuminated.  I  cannot  state  positively  that  the  same  result  woold 
be  observed  if  the  light  proceeded  from  a  flame  of  very  great  luminosity.  I  do  not 
assert  that  the  decomposition  of  hydrocarbons  in  a  gas  &me  is  neyer  complete,  that 
under  no  circumstances  whatever  does  a  single  particle  of  elementary  carbon  separate  ; 
but  I  contend  that  the  incandescence  of  solid  particles  is  not  the  chief  condition  of 
luminosity.  According  to  my  view,  the  luminosity  of  the  gas  flame  is  mainly  doe  to 
the  ignition  of  dense  hydrocarbon  vaponrs  which  result  from  the  action  of  intense  heat 
upon  certain  of  the  constituents  of  coal-gas." — Laboratory, 
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April  sustained  its  character  this  year.  Bain  fell  on  nearly  every  day  in  that  month. 
The  severe  gales  in  the  second  and  third  week  are  unprecedented  for  April  in  these  re- 
cords. The  first  eleven  days  of  May  were  remarkably  hot.  May  6,  8S^  in  the  shade. 
Mean  of  week  ending  11th,  61i°— eleven  degrees  above  the  average.  As  this  month 
advanced  we  had  a  succession  of  strong  north-easterly  winds  and  cold  nights,  but  no 
frost  uQtil  the  morning  of  the  ,  22nd,  when  we  went  into  mid-winter  weather.  That 
day  was  remarkable  for  frost  and  frequent  snowstorms  from  morning  till  night  On  the 
23rd  and  25th  seven  and  six  degrees  of  frost  respectively.  There  was  nothing  in  pre- 
vious years  in  the  fvesent  century  to  equal  it  in  severity  in  the  fourth  week  of  May. 
The  range  of  temperature  between  May  8  and  23  was  upwards  of  50".  It  is  a  aignin- 
caut  fact  that  hitherto  all  excessive  heat  in  the  early  part  of  May  has  been  followed  V 
cold  weather  in  the  same  month ;  as  in  1807,  1820,  1828,  1833,  1841,  1848,  1864,  and 
1867.  The  last  six  days  of  May  were  very  hot.  June  opened  with  great  heat  and 
heavy  rains.  The  weather  was  remarkably  erratic  this  month.  June  10,  118°  in  the 
sun;  June  11,  82°  in  shade;  June  14,  41°;  June  11,  9  ajc.,  73°  in  shade;  Jane  17, 
9  A.M.,  49°  only. 

Polar  winds  prevailed  from  the  12th  to  the  end  of  the  month.  26th,  27th,  and  28th, 
barometer  30i  inches  and  30)  inches.  The  mean  temperature  in  each  of  the  three 
months  when  compared  with  the  average  in  eighty  years  was  as  follows : — April,  2°  in 
excess,  May  0-9°  in  excess,  and  June,  0*3°  in  deficit.  Rainfall  in  the  three  months  6*19 
inches,  being  0'19  inch  in  excess.  In  April  and  May  the  barometrical  valnes  were 
0*23  inch  ami  0*09  inch  below  the  averAge  respectively,  and  in  June  0*12  inch  above  the 
average. 

Spbino  Sbabon,  1867. 

TahU^from  Nineteen  Years*  Observations,  showing^  in  parallel  cohtmnsy  the  Earliest,  the 
Latest,  and  the  Average  Dates  on  which  the  Foliage  or  Blossom  of  each  of  the  Trees 
therein  named  has  commenced  expanding^  compared  with  the  same  observations  in  1867. 

Earliest.  Latest.  Average.        1867. 

Balsam  poplar  (Poptdus  balsamifara) March  6.  April  19.  March  81.  April  15. 

Larch  (il6ies  Ziarta;) March  21.  April  14.  April  2.  April  14. 

Horse  cheBtnnt  {^sculus  Bippocastamtm)  March  17.  April  19.  April  8.  April  19. 

Sycamore  {Acer  Fseudo-platanus)  March  28.  A\)ril  23.  April  14.  April  25. 

Damson  blossom  (Prvntu  domesticd) March  28.  M!ay  13.  April  12.  April  17. 

Lime  (Tilia  europaa)   April  6.  May  2.  April  21.  April  30. 

Beech  {Foffus  sylvaiicd)   April  19.  May  7.  April  28.  May  1. 

Spanish  chestnut  (CVutoncavesoa).. ...... April  20.  Mflj  20.  May  9.  May  4. 

Oak  {Quercus  robur)     April  10.  May  26.  May  9.  May  3. 

Ash  {Frazinus  excelsior^  May  13.  June  14.  May  30.  May  16. 

Mnlbeny  (^Morus  nigra)  May  12.  June  23.  June  1.  May  16. 
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In  tlie  beginniog  of  April  natare  showed  no  rigns  of  animation ;  everything^  bore  a 
winteriy  aspect.  The  severe  weather  in  Ifarch,  with  the  frequent  heavy  depositions  of 
aaow  partially  melted  in  the  daytime,  but  congealed  by  the  intense  frost  every  night, 
prened  hard  on  the  rose-irees  and  laorels  which  had  been  prematurely  brought  forward 
by  the  fine  warm  weather  in  February.  The  check  was  so  great  that  many  of  these 
trees  were  killed.  There  was  not  the  slightest  dawn  of  spring  until  the  second  week  iii 
April.  The  poplar  and  the  larch  did  not  come  into  leaf  till  &e  middle  of  the  month. 
The  damson  was  not  in  blossom  before  the  third  week ;  and  it  was  the  last  week  of 
April  ere  liie  sycamore  expanded  its  leaves.    This  was  later  than  ever  before  known. 

But  the  progress  of  nature  then  made  such  rapid  strides,  that  everything  burst  iuto 
active  life  as  if  by  magic  The  oak  was  in  full  leaf  early  in  May,  and  the  ash  and  the 
mnlbeny  expanded  their  foliage  by  the  middle  of  the  same  month,  or  at  least  a  fort- 
night earlier  than  their  average  dates.  The  short  space  of  one  month  only  sufficed  to 
accomplish  what  usually  takes  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  in  the  development  of  these 
beautiful  works  of  nature.  The  splendour  of  the  pear,  damson,  and  apple  blossoms  was, 
nnder  the  influence  of  bright  sunny  skies  with  alternate  genial  rates,  so  quickly  followed 
by  the  formation  of  their  fruits,  firmly  knitted  and  uncocked  by  frost,  that  we  forgot 
for  a  time  the  precarious  character  of  our  climate. 

But  in  the  latter  portion  of  May  we  were  once  more  assured  of  its  vicissitudes.  The 
north-easterly  winds,  which  became  the  order  of  the  day^nd  night,  brought  intense 
frost ;  the  progress  of  the  spring  was  retarded  by  the  long  persistence  of  the  narsh  polar 
currents  and  low  temperature.  The  wheat  and  barley  and  other  cereals  looked  sickly 
and  withered ;  they  were  starved  by  the  cold  nights.  But  the  great  heat  at  the  end  of 
May  and  beginning  of  June,  with  plenty  of  rain,  refreshed  the  pastures  and  roots. 
The  cereals  recoverra  from  their  unhealthy  appearance,  and  there  was  every  promise  of 
excellent  and  abundant  crops.  Still  the  weather  was  not  favourable  in  June ;  tempe- 
rature Taried  considerably ;  there  was  great  absence  of  sun  ;  rain  was  of  too  frequent 
occurrence.  The  crops  of  grass  were  heavy,  but  in  the  midlands  we  had  passed  the 
middle  of  the  month  before  hay- making  commenced,  and  even  then  under  the  non- 
anspicious  circumstances  of  either  rain  or  threatening  skies.  Dull  cloudy  weather  kept 
the  wheat  plant  from  coming  into  ear  till  the  end  of  June. 

The  most  productive  harvests  have  been  when  hot  weather  of  appreciable  duration 
did  not  set  in  until  after  the  summer  solstice.  In  1859,  1863,  and  1864,  there  was  no 
summer  weather  before  July,  and  excellent  harvests  followed.  If  great  heat  prevails 
in  June,  as  in  1826, 1846,  and  1858,  the  grain  does  not  arrive  at  its  proper  growth.  The 
ripening  is  premature ;  the  yield  then  becomes  small. 

What  hot  weather  we  had  in  May  and  June  was  of  short  duration.  With  twelve 
months  unprecedented  in  these  annals  for  excessive  rainfall,  there  is  abundance  of  mois- 
ture in  the  ground  for  the  roots  and  pastures  on  most  lands  for  some  time  to  come. 
Wheat  wants  no  more  rain  till  harvest.  This  year  the  cereal  plants  are  not  close  on  the 
fields,  but  the  ears  are  large  and  promise  to  be  well  filled.  There  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect, in  the  event  of  a  fine  hot  July  and  August,  that  we  shall  be  blessed  with  a  good 
and  bountiful  harvest  of  every  description  of  grain,  roots — indeed,  of  the  earth's  produce 
generally. 

Before  commenting  on  the  public  health  for  the  last  three  months,  I  wish  to  impress 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  when  the  mean  temperature  is  below  40^  in  the  absence  of  cholera 
and  fever,  the  death*rate  is  seriously  affected.  Hence  it  is  that  the  winter  interferes 
with  onr  vital  statistics.    The  following  table  will  demonstrate  this  fact : — 

« 

Aimual  Mortality  per  1000  of  Population,  Twelve  Months  ending  June  29,  1867.  (Lon- 
dom,  Btrminghamy  Bristol,  Leeds^  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Newcastle-on'Tgne^  Sheffield, 
Sdffmrd,  andBulL) 

1MB  Mean  Death- 

looo.     Temperature.        rate. 

July 61**  28-5  | 

Aognst   58i** 80'd  >  Great  mortality  in  Liverpool  and  London  from  cholera. 

8e^mber  ...  &H° 281 J 

October  61**  25-9. 

November  ...  424** 26-5. 

Beoember   ...  41^  28'0«    Much  fever  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  other  towns. 
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1867. 
Jannuy 82)'* 82*4.    High  death-rate  from  intense  cold. 

v>^\,^^^        AQo  oQ,A  f  Severe  frost  in  Jannaxr,  hence  great  mortalitr  first 

February    ...  48^  28  4  |     ^^  ^^  Februaiy. 

March  364**  28*1 1  ^^^^  death-rate  in  Idarch  in  consequence  of  the  seTera 

■ (     weather. 

April 48^ 24-6. 

May   68}** 23-9. 

June  68f' 22-6. 

The  high  rate  of  mortality  in  January  was  owing  to  the  intense  frost  Even  the 
cholera,  which  carried  off  so  many  thousands  of  human  lives  in  Liverpool  and  London 
in  July,  August,  and  September  last,  was  not  so  destructive  as  to  bring  up  the  general 
death-rate  of  the  ten  large  towns  to  the  January  standard. 

The  polar  currents  in  8ie  spring  months  are  alv^ays  very  trying.  After  the  tropical 
heat  early  in  May,  the  severe  weather  in  the  third  and  fourth  week,  when  the  searcning 
northeast  winds  blew  with  great  force,  did  not,  however,  materially  disturb  the  pabLc 
health.  At  least  15per  cent,  of  the  mortality  in  February  was  in  consequence  of  the 
cold  in  January.  Tne  moderate  temperature  ixk  April  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
death-rate  in  that  month,  which  was  considerable  in  March  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  in  May,  the  ranges  were 
compatible  with  our  endurance  so  far  that  the  mortality  was  lower  than  at  any  oth^ 
period  of  the  year,  June  excepted.  Never  was  the  death-rate  so  low  since  registration 
began  as  in  June,  1867.  We  had  extreme  heat  at  different  periods  of  the  month  ;  at 
other  times  cold  winds  and  low  temperature  ruled  in  our  sea-girt  island ;  sometimes  a 
range  of  40*^  in  two  or  three  days.  Whatever  may  be  the  atmospheric  changes,  the 
mortality  is  not  affected  so  long  as  the  temperature  keeps  withm  the  limits  above 
defined. 

The  public  health  for  the  quarter  fust  ended  has  been  very  satisfactory.  In  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  1866,  Liverpool  returned  an  annual  death-rate  of  thirty-four  per 
thousand  in  one  week,  thirt]r-five  per  thousand  each  week  in  eight  weeks,  and  forty  per 
thousand  each  week  in  four  weeks.  There  was  no  cholera  in  Liverpool  until  July  last 
year,  excepting  isolated  cases.  In  the  quarter  now  terminated  the  aimual  rate  of  mor- 
ti^ty  in  Liverpool  did  not  reach  thirty  per  thousand  in  any.week. 

There  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  health  of  all  the  ten  large  towns,  with  the 
exception  of  the  borough  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  to  which  place  I  shaJl  refer  before 
closinjg;  this  inquiry.  The  average  death-rate  in  Edinburgh  is  about  25  per  cent  more 
than  in  Hull,  London,  Bristol,  and  Birmingham.  The  miserable  abodes  of  the  people 
in  the  old  town  are  much  to  be  deplored.  The  system  of  dividing  the  houses  into  flats, 
each  tier  being  occrpied  by  a  separate  family,  precludes  a  proper  mode  of  drainage  and 
ventilation,  so  essential  for  the  promotion  of  health,  and  snould  be  condemned  and 
abolished. 

Vital  Statistics. — Death-rate  per  TTiousand  of  Population, 

Per  Annum.  Per  Annum. 

Quarter  ending  Qoarter  ending 

June  29^  1867.  June  30, 1866. 

London 20-4  22-5 

Liverpool 26*0  87  9 

Manchester    .......    27*6  80-2 

Birmingham 19-8  24*5 

Leeds 25*8  33*6 

Sheffield 22-2  30-7 

Bristol 21-0  26-3 

Newcastle-on-Tyne     .    .    .    27*3  28*6 

Salford . 26-0  30-4 

Hull 22-3  24-7 

Death-rate  of  the  Ten  large  Toums  irrespective  of  Classification. 

Per  Annimi.  Per  Annum. 

1866 — Quarter  ending  June  30.  1867~Quarter  ending  June  29. 

291.  23-7. 

Decrease  in  1867,  5-4. 
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The  mortalitj  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  is  very  large.  No  wonder  at  it.  The  deficiencies 
in  ventilation,  drainage,  waier-snpply,  and  priyy  accommodation  in  this  dilapidated, 
overcrowded,  and  ill-constructed  old  town,  compel  the  stmctDrai  alteration,  wherever 
practicable,  of  such  places,  and  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  inmates,  so  as  to 
oring  them  within  the  contingencies  needful  for  the  maintenance  of  heodth.  New 
thoroaghfaree  should  be  opened  so  as  to  admit  light  and  ventilation,  and  proper  and 
sufficient  conveniences  for  the  observance  of  sanitary  law. 

Of  55,366  people,  or  nearly  one-half  the  population,  within  the  borough  of  New- 
eastle-on-l^e,  whose  dwellings  were  inspected  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  one-eighth 
(d  these  houses  had  not,  at  the  date  of  inspection,  the  means  otgood  ventilation.  One- 
eighth  of  the  houses  were  without  even  water  supply,  either  from  the  water  company  or 
wier  legitimate  sources.  One-fifth  of  the  houses  were  without  even  privy  accommoda- 
tion. The  drainage  of  two-thirds  of  the  houses  only  was  good ;  and  of  the  remaining 
third,  more  than  a  third,  or  an  eighth  of  the  whole  number,  were  without  any  drainage. 
A  member  of  the  town  council  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  a  letter  to  me  on  this  vital 

auestion,  says : — ^  It  is  our  intention  to  begin  the  experiment  of  building  dwellings  for 
be  poor  at  once,  as,  till  we  provide  accommodation  for  the  people,  we  cannot  turn  them 
out  of  their  miserable  hovels." 

In  towns,  as  London,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool,  where  there  are  active  medical 
officers,  manufacturers  for  non-consumption  of  smoke,  also  persons  responsible  for  bad 
drains,  foul  and  neglected  ash-pits,  or  offences  against  tiie  Lodging-house  Act,  likewise 
purveyors  of  meftt  or  fish,  for  exposing  such  for  sale  in  s  decomposed  state  and  unfit  for 
nnman  food,  are  summoned  before  public  court ;  they  are  disgraced  and  fined ;  their 
names  and  offences  are  published  in  the  newspapers  for  the  information  and  protection 
of  the  public,  and  in  order  to  deter  others,  besides  themselves,  from  offending  in  the 
same  manner.  By  these  precautions  the  health  of  places  having  efficient  officers  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  improved. 

London,  with  its  three  millions  of  people,  is  one  of  the  healthiest  of  our  large  towns. 
The  drainage  is  good ;  the  water  is  excellent ;  overcrowding  prevented  so  far  as  practic- 
able. Nothing  is  permitted  in  any  street  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis,  nor  in  any 
yard,  court,  or  premises  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  public  health  in  the  metropolitan 
boundaries,  but  it  is  either  removed  immediately  or  (d  suffered  to  remain)  under  the 
risk  of  exposure,  fine,  and  disgrace  to  the  responsible  person.  A  fine  sturgeon  was 
caught  near  Westminster  Bridge  on  May  11.  Thus  far,  eood  for  the  waters  of  Old 
Father  Thames.  The  prohibition  of  sewage  passing  through  rivers  in  populous  places 
cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced. 

The  sanitary  supervision  of  Liverpool  has  so  improved  the  health  of  that  great  sea- 
port that,  instead  of  being  the  largest  in  mortality,  as  formerly,  Liverpool  now  ranks 
among  the  health;^  of  the  ten  great  towns.  As  one  proof  of  the  many  important  efforts 
made  for  the  sanitaiy  improvement  of  Liverpool,  I  may  mention  that  the  last  great 
municipal  project  in  this  direction  is  the  conversion  of  middens  into  waterclosets,  with 
passage  into  the  main  street  sewer,  one-half  the  cost  of  such  conversions  being  at  the  ex- 
pense of  owners  of  the  property,  and  the  remainder  borne  by  the  Corporation. 

In  an  article  on  the  *<Town  Death  Bates,"  the  first  three  months  of  1867,  the 
*  Builder '  says : — ^  Birmingham  is  naturally  one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  England, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that,  with  the  same  sanitary  activity  to  which  less  favoured 
towns  have  been  stimulated,  the  death-rate  might  be  reduced  nearly  to  the  healthy  dis- 
triet  standard." 

The  average  mortality  in  Vienna  is  something  like  50  per  cent  more  than  in  London. 
— Medical  Timea  and  Gazette, 

Birmingham^  July  4. 
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Three  to  four  vears  ago,  the  country  was  wild  with  oU  excitement.  In  all  regions  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Eastern  Ohio  prospecting  and  boring  of  oil-weUs 
were  going  on.  Large  tracts  of  oQ  territory  were  thus  £scovered  and  brought  to  yield, 
but  at  what  expense  ?    On  an  average,  only  one  well  out  of  twenty  became  a  pumping 
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well ;  and  of  tHe  numberless  joint^stock  companies  started  for  oil  operations  bot  Teiy 
few  succeeded,  and  are  still  in  existence.    Tet  the  eoormons  yield  of  1866  was  mainly 
due  to  the  laige  snms  spent  bj  those  companies,  and  the  great  efforts  they  made  to  dis- 
cover oil.    At  times  during  the  year  1866  the  production  of  Western  PennsylTania 
alone  amounted  to  not  less  that  15,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day,  and  that  of  the 
United  States  to  not  less  than  18,000  barrels.    But  the  mieral  nature  of  an  oil-well 
seems  to  be  that  it  exhaustB  itself,  and  the  average  life  of  wells  is  generally  estimated 
at  one  year,  if  it  is  as  much  as  that.    And  just  as  a  single  well  e^iausts  itself,  so  an 
entire  district.    A  visitor  passing  through  the  oil  territoiy  will  see  more  ruins  of  flow- 
ing and  pumping  weUs  than  actual  weUs;  he  will  pass  through  entire  villages  of 
abandoned  derricl^  and  tanks,  where  once  thousands  of  barrels  were  produced  a  day,  and 
where  now  not  an  engine,  not  a  living  soul,  not  one  working  weU  is  to  be  seen,  bot  only 
the  ruins  of  past  greatness.    The  total  production  of  the  oil  regions  of  15,000  barrels 
per  day  during  September,  1866,  has  been  gradually  declining  till  now,  and  is  to-day 
not  over  8000  barrels,  which  is  equal  to  a  regular  decline  sinoe  that  time  of  700  barrels 
per  month,  or  160  barrels  per  week.    No  new  territory  is  developed.    The  general 
bad  success  of  joint  companies  has  frightened  away  capitalists,  and  the  wells  now 
boring  are  not  in  new  ground,  but  in  known  territory  and  in  the  midst  of  other  wells 
already  working.    They  only  serve  to  exhaust  the  territory  so  much  the  quicker.     A 
territory  will  yield  altogether  the  same  amount  of  oil  with  ten  wells  as  with  twentj, 
only  twenty  wells  will  pump  it  out  in  half  the  time ;  the  decline  will  only  be  the  more 
rapid.    From  these  discouraging  facts  in  regard  to  the  supply  let  us  look  at  the  con* 
sumption.     Oil  is  of  too  recent  an  introduction  to  have  come  to  a  regular  yearly 
consumption.     Every  year  witnesses  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
low  pxicds  of  the  late  times  have  made  it  a  favourite  light  here  as  well  as  in  other 
countries.    Two  years  ago  the  consumption  of  this  country  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
850,000  barrels.    In  consequence  of  a  larger  Southern  and  Western  demand,  the  eon- 
sumption  has  increased,  and  may  be  put  down  for  this  year  at  over  1,000,000  barrels. 
In  Europe  our  petroleum  has  to  compete  with  rapeseed  oU,  which,  in  FVance,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Holland  is  the  only  oil  used  for  burning  purposes,  and  is  used  for  nothing 
else.    In  England  whale  oil  was  used  of  late  years  alongside  of  rapeseed  oil.    Rapeseed 
oil  is  more  than  double  the  price  of  our  refined  petroleum,  and  it  is  therefore  not  asto- 
nishing that  Europeans  have  become  largely  our  customers  for  refined  petroleum.    From 
about  800,000  barrels  two  years  ago,  the  consumption  in  Europe  ran  last  year  to  about 
1,150,000  barrels.    This  year,  to  judge  from  present  indications,  the  regular  increase  of 
consumption  in  Europe  will  be  about  one- third  over  last  year's  consumption.    But  to  the 
regular  increase  of  one-third  over  last  year's  consumption  will  probably  be  added  this  year 
an  extraordinary  increase,  resulting  partly  from  the  stoppage  of  the  shale  oil  refineries  in 
England,  and  partly  from  the  failure  of  this  year's  rapeseed  crop  in  France  and  Germany. 
The  shale  oil  refineries  of  England  are  said  to  have  turned  out  last  year  not  less  than 
500,000  barrels  refined,  but  were  obliged  to  stop  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  pe- 
troleum.   Many  of  them  are  broken  up,  and  others,  if  an  advance  should  take  place,  will 
not  be  ready  in  time.    These  two  causes  will  stimulate  the  demand  for  our  petroleum, 
and  this  year's  consumption  will  probably  not  be  less  than  1,600,000  barrels,  or  1,700,000 
barrels.    The  total  consumption  at  home  and  abroad  will  therefore  be  2,700,000  barrels. 
Against  this  consumption  we  had  on  January  1,  1867,  a  stock  of  about  1,200,000 
barrels  all  reduced  to  refined,  here  and  abroad ;  add  to  this  this  year's  production,  and 
we  have  the  amount  of  oil  that  may  be  relied  on  for  this  year.    Allowing  for  the 
declining  quantity,  2,550,000  barrels  crude,  equal  to  1,800,000  barrels  refined,  would  be 
the  totu  production  for  1867.    This  production,  with  the  stocks  on  January  1,  1867, 
would  give  us  8,000,000.    If  we  deduct  the  probable  consumption  from  these  3,000,000 
barrels,  only  a  stock  of  300,000  bairels  refin^  oQ  will  remain  on  hand  here  and  abroad, 
and  by  March  and  April  next  even  this  stock  will  be  used  up  entirely.    In  1866  the  pro- 
duction outstripped  the  consumption  by  6000  to  7000  barrels  crude  every  day.    la  1867 
the  consumption  outstrips  the  production  by  at  least  7000  barrels  a  day.    In  1866  prices 
could  not  help  but  decline ;  in  1867  prices  cannot  help  but  advance. — Pitt^urgk  Com-- 
merciaL 
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THE  DESTBUCnVE  AND  FATAL  EXPLOSION  OF  NITBO-GLYCEBINE 

AT  COLON. 

A  ease  has  just  been  tried  at  Liverpool  in  which  an  action  was  brought  bj  the  owners 
of  a  ship,  the  *  Earopean/  against  tiie  shippers,  Messrs.  Goion  of  Liverpool,  by  whom 
seventj  cases  of  nitro-gljcerine,  or  glonoin  oil,  were  shipped  from  Liverpool  to  Ck>lon, 
for  the  damage  caused  by  a  terrific  explosion  which  occurred  at  the  latter  place  during 
the  unloading  of  the  cargo  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.    The  action  was  founded  upon 
the  fact,  as  alleged,  that  the  nitro-elycerine  was  shipped  without  sufficient  notice  being 
given  of  its  dangerous  properties.    The  declaration  contained  three  counts,  framed  on 
the  contoust  contained  in  the  terms  of  the  bill  of  lading,  on  that  into  which  the  shipper 
enters,  impliedly  by  law,  with  the  shipowner  when  he  loads  ^oods  on  board,  that  they 
are  not  dangerous  in  their  nature,  ana  on  negligence.    Questions  were  left  to  the  jury 
on  each  of  these  counts,  although  the  facts,  remarkable  as  they  were,  were  never  in  very 
serious  doubt,  and  it  appeared  probable  early  in  the  case  that  the  r^ult  would  be  more 
dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  law  than  on  the  finding  of  the  jury.    The  new  iron 
steamship  *  European '  was  completed  by  the  companv  at  the  end  of  1865,  and  adver- 
tised as  a  general  ship  to  sail  for  Colon  in  the  1st  of  March,  1866.    The  defendants  had 
received  from  their  correspondents  in  Hamburg,  Messrs.  Bandemann,  seventy  cases  of 
oil,  described  in  the  letter  of  advice  as  '*  glonoin  oil,"  and  one  of  20,000  percussion  caps 
to  be  forwarded  to  San  Francisco,  and  they  sent  their  clerk  to  the  plaintiffs'  offices  to  in- 
quire the  rate  of  freight  there.    It  appeared  that  some  question  was  asked  of  the  derk 
at  the  office  as  to  the  nature  of  the  oil  he  wanted  to  ship,  and  he,  being  quite  ignorant 
abont  it  and  its  qualities,  stated  that  he  was  so,  but  he  returned  to  his  own  office  and 
procured  the  letter  of  advice  from  Messrs.  Bandemann,  which  he  banded  to  the  plaintiffs 
m  order  to  give  them  all  the  information  which  his  firm  possessed.    He' obtained  the 
shipping  note  and  filled  it  in  with  **  oil "  only,  but  in  the  bill  of  lading  the  goods  were 
describ^  as  **  glonoin  oil,"  and  the  eases  were  ultimately  loaded  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hold  in  the  after  part  of  the  vessel,  the  percussion  caps  being  recognized  as  dangerous 
goods  at  once,  and  put  upon  the  deck  in  consequence.    The  freight  for  the  whole  was 
£13.  15«.,  and  it  seemed  that  tiie  defendants'  profit  in  the  transaction  would  be  at  the 
most  a  few  pounds  only.  One  or  two  empty  cases  for  '*  elonoin  oil "  were  in  court,  and  they 
were  small  boxes,  which  it  appeared  contained  inside  a  metal  lining  in  a  wicker-work 
ease.    The  vessel  sailed  on  the  1st  of  Miunch,  and  arrived  at  Colon  on  the  Ist  of  April,  and 
being  laid  alongside  the  jetty;  commenced  unloading  her  cargo  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  3rd.    At  abont  7  o'clock  on  that  morning  a  most  tremendous  explosion  occurred  in 
the  after  part  of  the  ship,  which  produced  the  most  extraordinary  and  calamitous  re- 
salts.    It  was  described  as  most  rapid,  without  smoke,  but  with  a  great  flame,  and  the 
ship  was  immediately  after  seen  to  be  on  fire.     The  whole  of  the  deck  and  cabin  aft 
were  carried  away,  and  the  side  of  the  ship  was  also  much  damaged,  the  plates  above 
the  water-line  being  blown  away,  and  great  damage  being  done  below  the  water-line  : 
the  vessel  immediately  begun  to  fill,  and,  being  towed  out  into  the  bay  in  the  fear  of 
farther  explosions  Ttwo  of  which,  of  a  minor  character,  occurred)  shortly  afterwards 
sank  there.    Not  only  was  the  'European'  herself  totally  destroyed,  but  the  jetty  itself 
was  nearly  blown  away,  and  a  vessel,  the  *  Caribbean,'  lying  at  the  other  side  of  it,  un- 
loading, was  also  much  damaged.  Houses  in  the  town,  also,  were  injured,  floors  being  torn 
np,  and  other  damage  done.    The  captain  and  the  first  and  second  officers  and  eight  of 
the  crew  of  the  *  European,'  besides  some  forty  other  men  engaged  in  unloading  the 
cargo,  were  killed  on  the  spot.    When  the  bodies  were  recovered,  they  presented  no  sign 
whatever  of  smoke,  nor  did  they  show  any  symptoms  of  scalding,  and  it  was  deduced 
from  this  that  the  explosion  could  not  have  been  produced  either   by  gunpowder 
or  steam.     Indeed,  with  regard  to  steam,  the  boilers,  all  except  that  supplying  a 
donkey-iengine,  were  open  and  being  cleaned,  and  contained  of  course  no  steam,  and  the 
donkey-engine  was  seen  to  be  at  work  after  the  first  explosion.    The  magazine,  also, 
which  consisted  only  of  a  canister  of  signal  rockets  and  cartridges,  was  seen  safe  in  the 
mate's  berth  after  the  explosion,  and  both  this  and  the  boiler  were  more  forward  in  the 
vessel  than  the  locality  of  the  exfilosion.    It  was  argued,  therefore,  for  the  plain- 
till,  that  the  conclusion  was  irresistible  that  it  was  the  glonoine  oil  which  had 
exploded,  and  been  the  cause  of  all  the  damage.     With  r^ard  to  this  oil,  it  ap- 
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pean  to  be  a  new  material,  patented  b j  a  Ghirman  under  the  name  of  **  NobePs  Patent 
Blasting  Oil/'  and  manufactored  in  the  ndghbonrhood  of  Hambnig.  It  appean  to  be  ol 
enormoiu  explosive  power  when  confined, — ^ten  times  greater,  it  was  said,  than  that  of 
gunpowder,— and  *it  is  nsed  <^efly  in  ^e  slate  qnairies  in  Wales,  and  in  mining  open- 
tions.    It  is  exploded  either  bj  percossion  or  bj  heat,  and  a  worknum  from  the  qnairies 
of  Mr.  Darbishire,  in  Wales,  described  how  he  had  been  set  to  clean  a  waggon  which 
had  held  some  of  it,  which  he  did  by  scraping  it  with  a  piece  of  slate,  and  inadvertentlj 
throwing  the  piece  of  slate  into  the  waggon  when  he  had  finished,  the  percnssion  ex- 
ploded uie  remnants  of  the  oil,  and  the  waggon  was  blown  to  pieces.    The  scientific 
evidence  of  Professor  Abel,  F.B.S.,  Chemist  to  the  Labomtory  at  Woolwich ;  Professor 
Boscoe,  F.RS.,  of  Manchester;  and  Colonel  Boxer,  F.B.S.,  the  Snj^rintendent^of  the 
Woolwich  Laboratory,  was  taken  with  regard  to  this  material,  and  it  appeared  from  it 
that  the  scientific  name  of  the  oil  is  nitro>gIycerine.    It  is  a  highly  explosive  sabstancei 
the  explosion  being  excessively  rapid  and  unaccompanied  by  smolDs,  and  it  is  prodnoed 
by  heat.    Professor  Abel  stated  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  oil  the  lower  would  be 
the  degree  of  temperature  necessary  to  explode  it;  and  having  in  experiment  exploded 
12  to  20  drops  by  Keeping  them  for  six  hours  daily  at  a  temperature  of  180^,  he  had 
formed  the  conclusion  t^t  a  temperature  of  llO"*  to  180°  would  explode  the  qnantitj 
contained  in  one  of  the  cases.    It  appeared  that  the  commercial  article,  being  ur  from 
pure,  contained  a  certain  quantity  of  free  acid,  which  generated  a  gas  and  produced  de- 
composition, which  itself  increased  the  heat,  and  the  decomposition  again  was  increased 
with  the  temperature,  and  all  this  tended  towards  explosion.    Moreover,  when  the  com- 
pound became  saturated  with  this  gas  it  became  increased  (h  bulk,  and  its  preesoie 
against  the  sides  of  the  case  became  stronger,  rendering  it  more  liable  to  be  exploded  bj 
concussion.    To  tiie  oil  and  to  the  operation  of  these  qualities  in  it  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  assign  the  explosion,  and  Professor  B<Mcoe  stated  that  one  case  of  this  oil  exploded 
would  have  destroyed  the  *  European.'    Colonel  Boxer  proved  that  it  was  practically  un- 
possible  to  explode  a  great  quantity  of  percussion  caps  at  once,  for,  although  the  ex* 
plosion  of  one  extended  to  the  few  immediately  surrounding  it,  it  never  went  further, 
and  he  produced  a  box  of  caps  upon  which  he  had  let  a  hundredweight  fall  from  a 
height  of  6  ft,  and  it  appeared  crushed  and  out  of  shape,  but  the  caps  were  unexploded. 
Moreover,  he  had  put  two  ounces  of  gunpowder  into  the  centre  of  2000  caps  in  a  cylin- 
der and  placed  the  whole  in  a  pacung-case  and  exploded  the  powder.    One-third  of 
the  caps  only  were  exploded,  and  the  others  were  untouched.    The  mode  of  clearin|r 
the  composition  out  of  caps,  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  is  by  shovelling  20,000  at  a  time 
into  a  heated  oven ;  there  is  no  explosion,  and  a  minute  at  least  elapses  before  the  com- 
position is  consumed.    The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  caps  will  not  explode  in  a  body, 
and  are  not  practicaUy  dangerous,  and,  in  consequence,  tne  practice  is  to  issue  all  caps 
from  Woolwich  packed  in  the  middle  of  the  package  of  small  ammunition,  and  no  case 
of  accidental  explosion  has  ever  occurred.    On  l£e  question  of  the  origin  of  the  ex- 
plosion, however,  the  learned  Attorney-General  adverted  to  two  tin  cases  which  had 
been  found  loaded  amongst  the  cargo  of  the  vessel,  unknown  to  the  owners,  and  were 
thrown  into  the  sea  as  dangerous-looking  instruments,  and  contended  that  there  might 
have  been  others  of  a  similar  kind  on  their  way  to  Chili,  which  was'then  at  war  with 
Spain,  to  be  used  as  torpedoes  or  infernal  machines,  and  that  one  of  these  had  produced 
the  explosion. 

With  regard  to  the  liability  of  Messrs.  Guion,  the  defendants,  who  were  acting  as  for* 
warding  agents  only,  and  were  called  on,  for  a  profit  of  some  £5,  to  undertake  a  risk^ 
and  pay  to  the  plaintiffs  and  the  underwriters  a  liabilify  of  at  least  £130,000,  he  con- 
tended that  there  was  clearly  no  negligence  in  loading  that  which  they  had  no  means 
of  knowing  to  be  dangerous,  nor  was  mere  in  this  case  an  implied  warranty,  as  in  the 
case  of  Brass  v.  Maitland,  6  G.  and  B.,  that  the  goods  were  not  dangerous,  inasmuch  as 
here  the  defendants,  on  being  asked,  proclaimed  their  complete  ignorance  of  the  eha* 
racter  of  the  goods,  but  supplied  the  pUintiffs  with  all  the  information  they  themselves 
possessed  with  regajrd  to  them. 

His  Lordship  eventually  left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  oil  was  the  cause  of  the  ex* 

Elosion;  whether  there  was  any  neglieence  in  the  defendants;  whether  the  plaintifis 
ad  any  knowledge  or  means  of  knowladge  of  the  nature  of  the  oil ;  whether  the  de- 
fendants communicated  to  the  plaintifb  its  quality ;  and,  on  a  minor  point  arising  on 
the  first  count  with  regard  to  a  condition  in  tne  bill  of  ladkig,  whether  the  cases  of  oil 
were  marked  '^liquidg.* 
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'  The  jury  answered  the  firrt  and  last  questions  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  three  inter- 
mediate ones  in  the  negative,  and  his  Lordship  therefore  directed  a  verdict  to  be  entered 
for  the  plaintiffs  on  the  first  and  second  counts,  and  for  the  defendants  on  the  third,  the 
defendants'  connsel  having  leave  to  move,  and  the  damages  to  be  referred. 


ON  AN  APPABATUS  FOR  THE  DETECTION  OF  ADULTERATIONS  IN 

COFFEE. 

BT  JOEOX  0.  DRAPBB,  1C.D., 
FB01S880B  OT  VA.TT7BAI  HT8T0ST,  OOLLVai  OV  THE  CITT  CV  VMW  TOBX,  AVD  OV 
▲VALTTIOAL  CEBKISTXT  IV  THB  VHIYEBSITT  01  BBW  TOBK. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magcutine  and  Journal. 

CoUeffe  of  the  City  of  New  York,  June  1, 1867. 
Gentlemen, — ^Having  been  eneaged  donng  the  past  winter  in  the  examination  of 
fpedmens  of  adulterated  coffee,  I  have  contrived  an  instrument  which  has  been  of  con* 
aderable  practical  value  in  enabling  me  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  with  great  rapiditj. 
Thinking  it  may  prove  interesting  to  some  ot  your  readers  I  enclose  a  description  of  it, 
which  was  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

It  consists  of  a  tube  (a  6)  1  inch  in  diameter  and  8  inches  in  length,  which  terminates 
below  in  a  narrow  tnbe  (b  c)  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  4  inches  in 
length ;  the  lower  small  openmg  (c)  is  closed  by  means  of  a  cork  to  a 
certain  point,  from  which  it  is  graduated  to  tenths  of  a  cubic  centimetre : 
a  number  of  these  tubes,  with  a  suitable  stand  and  a  small  measure 
holding  one  cubic  centimetre,  complete  the  apparatus. 

When  it  is  to  be  used,  the  tube  is  closed  below,  and  filled  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  upper  extremity  (a)  with  cold  water  (that  has  been 
boiled  to  expel  the  gas,  and  ke^t  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  to  prevent 
its  reabsorption) ;  a  cubic  centimetre  of  the  sample  of  ground  coffee 
under  examination  is  then  cautiously  dropped  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  when  we  should  notice  (1)  whether  it  sinks  quickly  or  slowly ; 
(2)  what  tint  and  odour  it  imparts  to  the  water ;  (8)  the  expansion  in 
bulk  as  measured  in  the  graduated  small  tnbe ;  (4)  the  change  in  colour 
of  the  grounds,  and  wh^her  they  collect  loosely  or  not. 

If  it  is  good  coffee  and  a  pure  article,  it  fioats  on  the  surface  for  a 
eonsiderable  period,  and  if  freshly  roasted  and  ground  will  often  remain 
suspended  for  days  if  the  tubes  are  kept  free  from  agitation.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  it  falls  in  a  few  honrs,  and  imparts  to  the  water 
in  the  large  tnbe  a  delicate  amber  tint  and  a  faint  coffee-like  odour, 
each  particle  as  it  rests  in  the  small  tube  retaining  its  outline,  indivi- 
duality,  and  colour,  and  the  increase  in  bulk  being  about  one-hidf  a 
cubic  centimetre. 

If  it  is  chicoiy,  it  sinks  instantly,  nearly  the  whole  mass  tumbling  into 
the  small  tube  in  a  single  minute,  and  even  in  its  rapid  passage  through  *  ^ 

the  water  imparting  to  it  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  an  odour  soihewhat  like  that  of 
liquorice.  The  tint  of  the  particles  is,  at  the  same  timp,  altered  greatiy ;  the  expansion 
of  the  mass  is  lUso  very  considerable,  its  bulk  in  a  short  time  increasing  to  nearly  two  and 
a  half  cubic- centimetres ;  and  the  particles,  losing  their  individuality,  seem  to  fuse  to- 
gether and  fonn  a  mass  almost  without  interstices. 

By  pseparing  mixturss  of  chicory  and  coffee  in  different  proportions,  we  find  that  the 
fint  sinks  rapidly,  while  the  latter  remains  suspended  for  a  considerable  period,  though 
a  nuaU  portion  may  be  carried  down  by  the  chicory  in  its  sudden  subsidence.  After  a 
time  (which  may  be  shortened  if  desired,  by  agitating  the  tube)  the  coffee  sinks  also ; 
and  by  noticing  the  proportion  of  compact  and  loose  sediment  in  the  small  tube,  and 
the  position  of  the  line  of  meeting  of  we  dark-  and  liffht-coloured  solutions,  we  obtain 
an  indication  of  the  proportion  of  chicoiy  to  coffee,  which  coincides  very  nearly  with  that 
employed  in  noaking  the  mixture,  llie  tint  of  ihe  fluid  in  the  large  tube  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  bulk  of  the  solid  matter  are  also  of  use  in  arriving  at  a  correct  estimate. 
After  the  performance  of  a  few  experiments  with  mixtures  of  coffee  and  chicory  in  dif- 
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ferent  proporfcionB,  a  degree  of  ezpertnen  is  obUined  which  enables  the  operator  to  faro 
an  accnrato  estimate  of  the  amonfit  of  each  ingredient  in  any  sample  that  maj  he  sah- 
mitted  for  his  examination. 

Not  only  may  coffee  be  thos  to  a  great  extent  separated  from  any  chicory  with  which 
it  is  mingled,  but  nearly  all  the  other  substances  used  for  the  purposes  of  adulteration, 
as  exhausted  coffee-grounds,  wheat,  etc.,  also  subside  rapidly  witii  the  chicory  uid  col- 
lect in  the  small  tul^.  If  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  character  of  the  matter  thst 
precipitates  quickly,  we  must  resort  to  the  microscope,  when,  by  the  nature  of  the  odls 
and  other  structures  found,  we  can  soon  decide  upon  the  true  character  of  the  foceiga 
substances.  The  presence  of  chicory  is  readily  and  satisfactorily  proved ;  and  if  pesi^ 
beans,  etc,  are  present,  they  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
starch-cells  of  each.  Such  microscopic  examinations  are  greatly  facilitated  by  the  ass 
of  the  tubes  I  have  described ;  for,  when  the  subsidence  is  complete,  and  we  have  resd 
off  the  proportion  of  adulteration,  it  only  remains  to  remove  the  cork  ^ntly  firom  the 
small  tuoe,  and  allow  a  little  of  the  lower  portion  of  -the  sediment  which  contains  the 
foreign  matters  to  escape  into  a  shallow  dish,  whence  particles  nuy  be  transferred  to  the 
microscope-slide ;  and,  if  it  is  necessary,  we  may  in  this  manner  examine  layer  aftff 
layer  of  the  deposit 

In  the  hope  that  the  above  communication  may  be  found  worthy  of  a  place  in  year 
valuable  Journal,  I  am,  (Gentlemen,  yours  very  respectfully, 

JoHK  C.  Drapbb. 

THE  HYPODERMIC  INJECTION  OF  REMEDIES. 

The  following  is  the  result  arrived  at  by  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Medical  end 
Chirurgical  Society  on  this  subject  The  agents  employed  were  aconitine,  morphia^ 
atropine,  strychnine,  quinine,  conia,  podophylun,  iodide  of  potassium,  BatUej's  sedatiTS, 
prussic  acid,  coloc]mth,  aloes,  and  the  Calabar  bean : — 

^  1.  That,  as  a  general  rule,  only  clear  neutral  solutions  of  drugs  should  be  injected, 
for  such  solutions  rarely  produce  local  irritation.  2.  That  whether  drugs  be  injected 
under  the  skin,  or  administered  by  the  month  or  rectum,  their  chief  physiological  and 
therapeutical  effects  are  the  same  in  kind,  though  varying  in  degree.  8.  Bat  tl:^  sjmy- 
toms  are  observed  to  follow  the  subcutaneous  injection  ot  some  drugs  which  are  absent 
when  they  are  administered  by  the  other  methods,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  on- 
pleasant  symptoms  which  are  apt  to  follow  the  introduction  of  the  drugs  by  the  moath 
and  rectum  are  not  usually  experienced  when  such  drugs  are  injected  under  the  skin. 
i»  That,  as  a  general  rule, — to  which,  however,  there  may  be  exceptions,— clear  nentrd 
soIntioM  of  drugs  introduced  subcutaneously  are  more  rapidly  absorbed  and  more  intense 
in  their  eftMte  than  when  introduced  by  the  rectum  or  the  mouth.  5.  That  no  diffbrenoe 
has  been  observed  ift  the  effects  of  a  drug  subcutaneously  injected,  whether  it  be  intro- 
duced near  to,  or  al  a  distance  from,  the  part  affected.  6.  That  the  advantages  to  he 
derived  firom  this  method  of  hsjkxoducing  drugs  are--(a)  rapidity  of  action ;  (fi)  intensi^ 
of  effect;  (c)  economy  of  malarial;  (<f)  certainty  of  action;  (e)  facility  of  introductioa 
in  certain  cases ;  (/)  with  some  dnMS  the  avoidance  of  unpleasant  symptoms.  This 
plan,  therefore,  is  most  likely  to  be  adoplad  where  very  rapid  and  decided  effects  are  re- 
quired from  drugs  which  are  operative  m  small  ** 
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At  Leicester,  Au^st  16th,  an  inquest  was  held  before  the  cofosisa»  Mk.  J.  Gregoiy, 
on  the  body  of  a  child,  named  James  Heniy  Herbert,  whose  parents  resida  a  Grsnge 
Lane,  in  that  town,  and  who  had  been  poisoned  through  the  negligence  of  a  shofhMMCi 
named  Alfred  Peberdy.  On  Wednesday  deceased  was  uliweU,  when  his  grandmetW 
went  to  the  shop  of  reberdy,  who  sells  grocery  and  a  few  drugs,  for  a  pennyworth  of 
tincture  of  rhubarb.  She  was  given  the  mixture,  and  told  by  the  accuMd  to  ^ve  the 
child  from^  seven  to  eight  drops,  which  she  did  on  her  arrival  home.  The  child  then 
fell  asleep,  and,  as  it  continued  to  be  very  drowsy,  the  parents  began  to  make  in- 
quiries whether  tincture  of  rhubarb  would  have  such  an  effect  It  was  tasted,  and  found 
to  contain  the  bitter  flavour  of  opium.  The  grandmother  then  went  to  Peberdy  and 
asked  what  he  had  given  her,  when  he  said  she  asked  for  tincture  of  rhubarb  and  be 
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gave  her  it,  and  showed  htf  the  bottie  from  which  he  served  her;  but  she  denied  that 
it  was  the  same  bottle,  upon  which  he  said  he  must  have  measured  it  in  the  landanam- 
glass.  He  at  length  discovered  that  he  had  served  her  with  laudanum ;  but^  instead  of 
promptly  calling  in  medical  aid,  he  resorted  to  his  own  skill  in  medicine,  and  suggested 
the  propriety  of  giving  the  child  a  powder  and  a  little  antimony  wine,  which  he  sent  it. 
In  tne  meantime  a  doctor  was  called  in ;  but  his  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  and  the  child 
died  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  As  this  is  the  second  case  of  the  kind  in  Leicester 
within  the  vast  six  months,  the  jury  made  an  example  of  the  accused  by  returning  a 
verdict  of  ^Manslaughter,"  and  he  was  committed  on  the  coroner's  warrant  to  take  his 
trial  at  the  next  assiies. — TVmes,  August  20. 


JAMAICA  SENNA. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Hill,  in  a  letter  dated  from  Spanish  Town,  and  addressed 
to  the  ^'  Editor  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Incorporated  Royal  Society  of  Arts 
and  Agricoltiire,**  Kingston,  Jamaica,  suggests  the  desirability  of  cultivating 
the  Cassia  ohovata^  now  found  growing  wild  very  plentifully  in  certain  parts 
of  Jamaica.  He  says,  '^  Cultivation  in  the  gardens  would  ensure  a  sufficient 
ktitf  for  druggists  in  an  exportation  of  the  article  to  the  American  and 


MICHAEL  FABADAT,  D.C.L.,  FJUS. 

We  have  to  annonnce  the  death  of  this  distinguished  philosopher,  whes*  discoveries 
in  physical  science  have  gained  for  him  a  world-wide  celebrity.  He  died  on  Ssadsj^the 
25th  of  August,  after  a  protracted  illness.  His  life  and  scientific -labours  will  fans 
subject-matter  for  an  interesting  and  highly  instructive  biography. 

EDWARD  MAYOR  RANDALL. 

Edward  Mayor  Randall  was  bom  at  Southampton  (at  the  present  house  of  business) 
in  1794 ;  his  father  having  commenced  business  in  the  town  a  few  yean  before,  when 
there  was  no  other  regular  druggist  in  the  place,  which  then  consisted  of  about  6000  or 
7000  inhabitants. 

He  ^  walked  the  hospitals,"  and  qualified  (as  far  as  was  then  required)  for  medical 
Dfactaoe,  just  before  the  Apothecaries  Act  came  into  force.  He  at  once,  however,  joined 
nis  father  in  the  drug  business,  avoiding  ''  practice,**  as  far  as  possible,  and  continued 
actively  engaged  in  business  until  three  months  before  his  death,  when  weakness  inca- 
pacitated lum  for  further  exertion. 

He  was  of  so  retiring  a  disposition  that  he  never  held  any  public  office  in  his  native 
town,  though  constantly  solicited  to  do  so ;  and  while  avowing  his  principles,  as  a 
Libenl,  most  frankly,  he  held  himself  aloof  from  political  action,  beyond  recording  his 
vote,  which  he  invariably  did.  He  took  a  full  share,  however,  in  philanthropic  and  re- 
ligions objects,  and  was  constant  in  visiting  the  sick  and  dying,  with  a  view  both  to 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  relief  and  comfori  A  few  years  since,  his  name  was  placed 
on  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  borough,  but  he  begged  it  might  not  be  re- 
tained ;  alleging  advancing  age  as  disqualifying  him  from  fo&lling  the  duties  of  the 
office. 

He  died  on  the  7th  of  August,  universally  respected.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  business 
by  his  eldest  son,  who  has  been  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  his  partner. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

A  Pkbliminakt  NoncB  of  the  Akazoa  Obdeal  ov  West  Afbica,  and  of  ns  Aonvs 
PUNdPLB.  By  Thomab  R  f^SER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  eto.  ^printed  from  the 
British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  July,  1867.)  London:  Printed  by 
£.  J.  Adhurd,  Bartholomew  Close.    1867.    (From  the  Author.) 
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Clinical  Lectdbes  (illasirated  bj  colonred  Photographs  from  Life)  on  the  Dieea£E& 
OF  THE  Skin.    By  Baullnno  Squire,  M.B.,  FX.S.    London :  John  Churchill  and 
Sons,  New  Burlington  Street.    No&  1,  2,  8,  and  4. 
The  photographs  are  admirable  delineations  of  diseased  stractures,  and  sre  well 

adapted  to  serve  as  guides  in  the  diagnosis  of  skin  diseases. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Persons  having  seceded  from  the  Societj  may  be  restored  to  their  former  status  on 
pavment  of  arrears  of  subscription  and  the  registration  fee  of  the  current  year. 

Those  who  were  Associates  before  the  1st  of  July,  1842,  are  privileged  (as  Foundets 
of  the  Society)  to  become  Members  without  examination. 

**  Scando.— If  Scando  will  send  his  name  and  address  to  the  Editors,  he  shall  receive 
an  answer  at  once  by  letter. 

"  Inquirer  "  (Lancaster). — ^Bentley's  *  Manual  of  Botany,'  price  13*.  6d. ;  Pereira's 
'Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,'  by  Farre,  Bentiey,  and  Waringtoa, 
price  21s. 

P.  T.  Z. — Coating  Pills:  the  methods  of  coating  pills  will  be  found  described  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  545,  and  V(^.  IIL  C2nd  series)  p.  562.  The 
specimen  sent  for  examination  appears  to  have  been  effected  by  means  (tf  albusea  and 
bismuth. 

TTie  New  British  Pharmacopceia, — "  A  Member"  "suggests  that  an  application  aihonld 
be  made  by  the  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society,  asking  that  a  copv  of  the 
British  Pharmacoposia  of  1867  should  be  given  in  exchange  for  that  of  18&f,  which 
might  be  forwarded  from  Bloomsbury  Square,  on  applicant  sending  stamps  for  amount 
per  book  post." 

G.  J,  Naldrett  (Weymouth). — Thanks  for  the  specimen.  We  liave  previously  seen 
Psamma  arenaria  ergotized,  but  cannot  say  whether  it  is  common  or  not. 

**  Botanicus"  (Newcastle). — BenUey's  *  Manual  of  Botany,'  price  125.  Sd.  (Churchill 
and  Sons.) 

"  Apprentice  "  (Ipswich). — A  letter  addressed  to  Professor  Bentiey,  Dean  of  the  Me- 
dical Faculty,  King's  College,  London,  giving  your  name  and  address,  will  elicit  the  in- 
formation you  desire. 

•7.  R.  R. — If  a  dried  salt  be  used  in  place  of  the  crystals  in  a  pill-mass,  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  loss  of  water  of  crystallization.  The  subsequent  addition  of 
liquid  would  defeat  the  object  contemplated  in  using  the  dry  salt. 

/2.  F.  M.  is  informed  by  a  correspondent,  in  answer  to  a  question  in  our  last  number, 
that  "Kay's  Coaguline "  is  made  by  the  proprietor  at  Stockport^  and,  we  presume,  may 
be  had  of  any  patent  medicine  vendor. 

**^6or.''~(l)  The  publishing  price  of  the  French  Codex  is  12«.  6(f.  (2)  The  Ho- 
moeopathic Pbarmacopceia. 

T.  W.  Jones  (Selbv).— Hare's-foot  Trefoil  (Trifolitan  arvense), 

Botanicus  (Ipswich). — Fownes's  'Manual  of  Chemistry,'  Bentley's  *  Manual  oC 
Botany.' 

'*  Conceniratum  "  (Qlasgow). — (1)  The  concentrated  preparation  referred  to  would  not 
represent  exactly  the  preparation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  (2)  Syrup  of  Superpho^hait 
of  Iron  and  Manganese,    See  Vol.  I.  (2nd  Series)  p.  489. 

Erkatdm.— -Page  96, /or  VoL  XI.  read  No.  XL  (May,  1867). 


Persons  wishing  to  complete  their  sets  cftKe  * Pharmaeeufieal  Journal*  ikay 
he  supplied  with  nearUf  all  the  hack  numbers  on  application  to  the  Secretary 
hrfore  the  \st  of  October  next. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates  respecting  the  transmission  of  the 
Journal  before  the  25th  of  the  month,  to  Elias  Brbmridob,  Secretary,  17, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  2drd)  to  Messrs.  Ghurchiix,  New  Bur- 
lington Street.    Other  communications  to  the  Editors,  Bloomsbury  Square. 
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SECOHB  SBBIES. 


VOL.  IX.— No.  IV.— OCTOBER,  1867. 


DUNDEE. 


The  President  of  the  British  Phannaoeatical  Conference  has  pronounced 
some  graoefnl  and  much  needed  sentences  on  the  value  of  his  own  special  branch 
<rf  flcienoe.  Botany,  he  observes,  is  not  merely  to  be  regarded  as  a  healthful 
recreation,  or  a  pleasing  study,  but  as  a  source  of  mental  culture.  The  obser- 
vance of  the  works  of  nature,  while  it  necessarily  weans  us  from  sensual  and 
degrading  influences,  compels  accurate  thought  and  habits  of  investigation. 

vVe  are  glad  that  the  learned  Professor,  whilst  advocating  the  introduction 
of  natural  science  into  our  schools  and  colleges,  has  not  fallen  into  the  error  of 
underrating  classical  education.  The  most  a  preparatory  establishment  can  do 
ia  to  fit  a  man  for  entering  on  his  after  career ;  no  scholar  leaves  his  alma 
mater  ready  to  begin  the  world.  True,  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  will  prove 
eventually  of  imm«iiate  use  in  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood.  Few  amongst 
us  will  find  a  necesnty  for  expressing  our  sentiments  in  Ciceronian  phrases,  or 
are  likely  in  more  excited  moments  to  give  vent  to  our  feelings  in  Sapphics  and 
Alcaics.  Yet  the  habit  of  close  attention,  the  power  of  continuous  application, 
the  strengthened  memory,  the  mens  asqua^  the  rejection  of  the  popular,  and  the 
strong  thirst  for  reality,  are  the  gifts  bestowed  on  the  student  ot  classical  lite- 
rature. And  just  so  far  as  botany  answers  these  requirements  by  bringing  its 
votary  face  to  face  with  facts  which  must  be  mastered,  and  with  innumerable 
details  that  must  be  grasped  before  the  learner  can  hope  to  be  other  than  an 
amateur,  so  far  may  it  rank  as  an  admirable  mode  of  training. 

We  gather  strong  confirmation  of  such  views  from  the  known  fact  that  no- 
thing tends  more  to  quicken  and  brighten  youthful  intelligence  than  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  names  and  general  appearance  of  trees,  plants,  and  flowers ; 
ke  robe  a  child  of  an  intense  en jovment,  and  shuts  it  out  from  a  fairy  world  of 
pleasure,  who  fails  to  let  it  read  the  book  of  nature  first,  and  our  wretched  imi- 
tations afterwards. 

If  Latin  be  the  language.  Botany  is  the  science  of  definition.  A  few  weeks* 
spent  in  its  acquirement  will  dissipate  the  notion  that  it  is  a  sort  of  elegant 
pastime  with  a  dash  of  learning,  better  perhaps  adapted  to  a  gentleman  in  easy 
cicciinistanoes  and  of  refined  taste  than  the  philosopher  in  quest  of  knowledge. 
What  it  wants  for  its  successful  cultivation  is  hard  work,-~eamest,  patient,  and 
continuous.  Then  it  will  smile  upon  the  student,  and  reward  his  labour  a 
hnitdredfold ;  then  it  will  open  wide  its  book  of  mystery  and  reveal  its  secrets 
in  type  that  is  never  worn,  and  in  pages  which  are  never  old.  For  such  a  one 
the  face  of  the  material  world  is  changed,  and  the  commonest  hedgerow  is  in- 
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Btinct  with  wonder ;  but  let  it  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  is  the  resalt  of 
the  moBt  exact,  UDceasiog,  and  plodding  application. 

For  this  reason  botany  may  be  accepted  as  a  mode  of  training,  taxing  tiie 
memory  (as  it  does)  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  involving,  as  the  Linnean  Trans- 
actions demonstrate,  no  small  amount  of  scholarship. 

We  are  glad  that  its  claims  have  been  so  ably  advocated  by  the  Medical  Dean 
of  King's  College.  He  has  made  out  his  case,  a  matter  of  special  importance  to 
those  Pharmaceutists  whose  early  education  may  have  been  a  shade  neglected, 
and  who  may  wisely  and  healthfully  interrupt  their  indoor  occupations  witli 
botanical  research. 

We  coDgratulate  our  Society  on  these  annual  Conference  gatherings,  which 
supplement  but  can  never  supplant  the  school  The  latter  has  to  teach ;  the 
grand  mission  of  a  Conference  is  its  stimulating  influence.  Men  of  all  ahadei 
of  opinion  meet  together,  they  separate  with  more  kindly  sympathies,  and  often 
with  Quickened  interest  in  their  several  pursuits.  A  friendship  founded  on 
mutual  esteem  is  the  strongest  link  that  can  bind  one  man  with  another. 

To  us,  as  pharmaceutists,  an  association  like  this  British  Conference  is  spe- 
cially of  value.  We  live  too  much  in  our  own  circle, — good,  possibly,  but  con- 
tracted. These  visits  to  various  localities  create  new  thought^  widen  our  social 
instincts,  and  force  us  into  fresh  channels  of  endeavour. 

And  when,  months  after,  the  millstone  which  grinds  our  daily  bread  roDs 
round  and  round,  and  by  the  pressure  of  petty  but  inevitable  circumstance  the 
fine  gold  of  the  excelsior  life  grows  dim,  we  think  of  our  late  bright  intercourse 
with  fellow- workers,  of  their  earnest  aspirations,  and  of  their  kindly  welcome, 
and  BO  we  again  take  heart. 
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Again  a  year  has  passed,  autumn  has  succeeded  to  summer,  London  is  deso- 
late, and  *'  town  "  has  betaken  itself,  as  is  its  wont,  to  the  country.  Meanwhile, 
science  has  held  its  carnival  in  the  commercial  centre  of  the  east  of  Scotland, 
and  with  almost  unexpected  dclat.  If  the  British  Associates  are  not  happy  in 
the  retrospect  of  the  week  they  have  so  lately  spent  in  Dundee,  it  can  only 
arise  from  the  proverbial  condition  of  the  ^^  morrow  after  the  feast."  The  pre- 
sence of  an  unusually  large  number  of  men  whose  names  are  household  words 
wherever  science  is  revered ;  the  mental  pabulum  provided  for  those  who 
attend  lectures  and  sectional  meetings ;  the  excursion  arrangements,  and  the 
enthusiasm  and  abundant  hospitality  of  the  residents, — have  more  than  counter- 
balanced drawbacks  inseparable  from  a  meeting  so  far  north,  and  in  a  locality 
so  difficult  of  access.  The  programme  was  full  and  varied ;  the  general  prepa- 
rations must  have  been  admirably  designed  and  were  efficiently  carried  out 
Norwich,  the  chosen  city  for  1868,  must  look  well  to  its  laurels,  following  in  the 
wake  of  so  great  a  suoceas. 

But  pharmaceutists,  always  interested,  from  the  very  nature  of  thdr  calling, 
9n  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
have,  during  the  past  years,  had  a  new  and  special  inducement  to  attend  its 
annual  gatherings,  from  the  fact  that  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Confe- 
rence has  held  its  meetings  at  the  same  place,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
The  decision  which  made  it  the  rule  of  the  ^^  Conference  "  to  accompany  the  Asso- 
ciation was  undoubtedly  wise,  for  the  advantages  of  such  a  link  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  and  still  more  in  the  numberless  local  attractions  held  out 
during  a  British  Association  meeting,  have  been  hitherto  important  elements 
in  its  Buccefls.    Of  this  the  meeting  just  held  in  Dundee  is  a  fair  example. 
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A  year  ago  the  question  was  discnssed  as  to  whether  the  Conference  should 
follow  what  was  then  a  tacit  understanding  rather  than  a  rule,  and  accept 
in  common  with  the  Association  a  Scottish  locality  for  1867.  There  was  no  in- 
disposition to  meet  north  of  the  Tweed,  for  had  Edinburgh  been  the  city  pro- 
posed the  question  would  never  have  been  raised ;  but  Dundee  seemed,  in  the 
minds  of  those  called  upon  to  decide,  to  be  represented,  so  far  as  pharmacy  was 
eoncerned,  by  a  blank.  Happily  there  were  some  present  who  urged  that  the 
Conference  must  relinquish  its  name  **  British  ^*  if  it  determined  on  any  other 
course  than  that  eventually  adopted.  It  was  even  thought  necessary  to  hint 
that  in  the  natural  order  of  thiugs,  large  and  small  meetings  were  inevitable, 
and  that  a  single  gathering  of  minor  character  would  be  only  a  temporary  evil, 
and  might  yield  its  equivalent  in  experience. 

Now,  the  result.  The  attendance  has  been  excellent  in  point  of  numbers, 
the  accession  of  new  names  large,  and,  as  pertaining  to  a  portion  of  the  country 
hitherto  but  poorly  representt^  in  its  list  of  members,  most  satibfactory ;  and 
if  the  8cienti6c  papers  nave  not  been  so  numerous  as  on  some  occasions,  it  should 
be  recollected  that  this  is  a  matter  which  must  vary  with  the  engagements  of, 
unfortunately,  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  contributors.  Judging  from 
the  report,  published  in  our  present  issue,  they  appear  to  have  been  sufficient, 
together  with  the  discussions,  to  occupy  sittings  extending  over  two  days.  The 
papers  of  Mt^ssrs.  Hanbury,  Stoddart,  and  Warren  are  specially  wortny  of  at- 
tention, containing  much  of  immediate  practical  value,  as  well  as  of  suggestion 
for  more  extended  inquiry.  The  opportunity  afforded  by  Mr.  Kerr^s  commu- 
nication for  discussing  the  relations  of  chemists  to  the  various  departments  of 
the  Inland  Revenue  resulted  in  an  expressive  memorial  to  the  Council  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  embodying  the  views,  we  believe,  of  the  majority  of 
those  engaged  in  business,  and,  we  doubt  not,  will  initiate  some  movement 
towards  a  definite  settlement  of  a  much- vexed  question.  The  memorial  will 
have  a  weight  of  its  own,  coming  from  so  influential  a  meeting. 

But  possibly  it  is  in  its  social  relations  that  the  greatest  amount  of  good  will 
accrue  from  the  visit  to  Dundee.  The  welcome  given  by  the  resident  chemists 
and  some  of  their  friends  from  Eldinburgh,  was  such  as  Scotchmen  know  best 
how  to  accord,  and  must  have  disarmed,  at  the  first  moment,  any  doubt  of 
snooess;  their  care  for  the  comfort  of  their  visitors  was  unremitting.  The 
picnic,  the  supper,  and  certain  unpremeditated  evening  gatherings,  are  spoken 
of  by  all  who  were  present  with  no  little  warmth  of  approval.  The  presence 
of  a  member  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associatiou, — the  institution  on 
whose  model  the  Conference  was  founded, — whelped  the  good-fellowship  which 
is  always  ready  to  spring  up  amongst  men  collected  together  with  a  common 
object. 

A  path  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  pharmaceutical  body  is  open  to  the 
Conference.  The  reading  of  papers  on  scien  tific  subjects,  excellent  and  valuable 
in  itself,  has  perhaps  its  chief  good  in  awakening  an  interest  in  the  higher 
branches  of  their  profession,  in  the  class  whose  opp<>rtunities  have  hitherto 
led  them  to  aspire  but  little  beyond  the  drudgery  of  their  daily  avocations.  Not 
a  less  important  mission  is  its  gospel  of  goodwill,  and  in  no  case  have  its  meet- 
ings been  held  without  leaving  behind  them  a  better  feeling  and  kindlier  sym- 
pathiee  amongst  those  practising  pharmacy.  The  chemists  of  Dundee  will  not 
be  the  worse  for  having  worked  liand-iu-hand,  in  a  manner  they  had  not  thought 
poflsible  before,  in  furthering  such  an  object,  whilst  those  who  came  to  them 
nrom  a  distance  cannot  but  regard  their  new  local  association  with  interest. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  just  note  one  object  of  the  Conference,  which  does 
not  yet  seem  to  have  received  full  attention ;  we  allude  to  the  representation  at 
ita  meetings  of  the  various  local  societies.  Questions  affecting  the  interests  of 
chemista  mast  from  time  to  time  arise  in  the  centres  where  such  associations 
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exist,  and  what  better  opportanity  oonld  be  wished  for  isterdbanffe  of  expefu 
eoce  in  reepect  to  them  ?  We  hope,  another  year,  to  have  to  record  the  attend- 
ance of  a  fair  list  of  delegates,  eadi  armed  with  matter  for  discussion. 


TRANSACTIONS 

OT 

THE   PHARMACEUTICAL   SOCIETY. 


AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  Septeaher  4fA,  1867, 
Present— MesBn.  Abraham,  Bottle,  Ourteighe,  Byana,  Hilla,  Ince,  Monon,  Sandford, 
and  Wsngh, 
The  fouowing  were  eleeted — 

Hneh  Griffith  Hn 

WfdterBew  Sandgate. 


Hugh  Griffith  Hnghes Bo^iSk^  New  ZeakuuL 


Mr.  Adam  Payton  Hnrlstone  was  elected  Curator  of  the  Mnsenms. 


BRITISH  PHARMACEUTICAL  CONFERENCE. 

MEETING  AT  DUNDEE,  1867. 

On  Taesday,  September  8rd,  at  10  a.m.,  the  sittinss  of  the  British  Phanna- 
ceutical  Conference  were  commenoed  in  Dundee, — the  place  of  meetiuK  being 
the  Ward  Chapel  Rooms, — under  the  presidency  of  R.  Bentley,  Esq.,  F.L.S., 
M.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King^s  College,  London,  and  Professor  ol 
Materia  Medica  and  Botany  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  The  meeting*  room 
was  very  comfortably  and  tastefully  fitted  up.  Two  large  tables  were  arranged 
in  front  of  the  platform,  and  covered  with  specimens  of  rare  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals. The  walls  were  hung  with  crimson  cloth,  on  which  were  arranged  a  large 
number  of  photographs.  Prominent  amongst  these  was  a  coloured  full-length 
photograph  by  A&.  Rodger,  Nethereate;  two  groups  of  the  medical  men  of  Dan- 
dee,  by  Mr.  Valentine ;  a  number  oi  excellent  cabinet  portraits,  by  Mr.  Abbott ; 
and  some  chalk  drawings  by  Mr.  Low.  Much  creait  is  certainly  due  to  the 
Local  Committee  for  their  very  complete  arrangements.  The  attendance  at  this 
and  the  subsequent  meetings  was  large,  including  the  following : — Professois 
Bentley  and  Attfield,  Messrs.  Deane,  D.  Hanbury,  J.  C.  Brough,  Andrews,  W. 
E.  Heathfield,  and  T.  D.  Watson,  LK)ndon  ;  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Mackay  (the 
President  and  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  North  British  Branch  of  the  Phanna- 
ceutical  Society),  Mr.  Ainslie,  Mr.  H.  C.  Baildon,  and  Mr.  Niool,  Edinburgh ; 
Mr.  £.  C.  C.  Stanford  and  Mr.  Alexander  Einninmont  (President  of  the  Gbs- 
gow  Chemists  and  Druggists^  Association),  Glasgow ;  Mr.  Finlayson,  Lath ; 
Mr.  A.  E.  Ebert,  Chicago,  U.S.A. ;  Mr.  Storrar,  Kirkcaldy ;  Mr.  M'Lcdahf 
Arbroath ;  Mr.  Reid,  Perth  ;  Mr.  Savage,  Brighton  ;  Mr.  Ford,  Kirriemuir ; 
Mr.  Brady,  Newcastle ;  Mr.  Schacht,  Clifton  ;  Mr.  Reynolds,  Leeds ;  Messrs. 
Atherton  and  Fitzhugh,  Nottingham ;  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Hull ;  Mr.  Payne,  Wall* 
ingford ;  Professor  Barford,  Wellington  College ;  Drs.  Gibson,  Allan,  Arrott, 
Cocks,  Pirrie,  Crockatt,  Miller,  B^g,  Moon,  (rray,  and  Stiven,  Messrsw  D. 
Russell,  Hardie,  James  Hodge,  Kerr,  Doig,  Anderson,  Donald,  Jack,  Hen- 
derson, Park,  Ferrier,  M*Kinnon,  Miller,  L^ird,  Sandeman,  James  Rosselli  A. 
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B.  Anott,  Steren,  J.  Thain,  Jan.,  Petrie,  Hamilton,  Mackay,  Mimio,  Levie, 
Sirachan,  and  John  Uodge,  aU  of  Dundee,  etc.  etc. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  by  the  same  method  as  that  adopted 
by  the  Conference  in  previous  years,  a  resolution  of  the  meeting  requesting  the 
President  to  deposit  a  ballot  for  the  entire  list : — 


Allan,  P.  M.,  M.D^  Taj  Street,  Dundee. 

Black,  Mr.  J.,  34,  Butherglen  Boad,  Glas- 
gow. 

Blanshard,  fifr.  G.,  Leith  Walk,  Bdinbuigh. 

Bowen,  Kr.  W.,  Portobello. 

Bndjj  Mr.  Alfred,  Newcastle-on-Tjne. 

Bnrell,  Hr.  G..  43,  High  Street,  Mootrofle. 

Bam,  Bir.  D.  H.,  High  Street,  Arbroath. 

dajton,  Mr.  W.,  41,  Wicker,  Sheffield. 

ClinBhan,  Mr.  W.,  Edinbuigh. 

Oarer,  Mx,  J.,  Blairgowrie. 

Dayj,  Mr.  Humphrejr,  High  Street,  Bo- 
therham. 

Desne,  Mr.  James,  Clapham  Gonmion,  S. 

EUwood,  Mr.  J.,  13,  Moaley  Street,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

FinlaTSOD,  Mr.  T.,  Leith. 

Fitch,  Mr.  B.,  Norwich. 

Fleming,  Mr.  W.,  Sconringbum,  Dundee. 

Ford,  Mr.  J.,  Kirriemuir. 

Oittors,  Mr.  S.  J.,  Park  Villa,  Wednesbury. 

Qraot,  Mr.  W.,  Blairgowrie. 

Hallaway,  Mr.  J.,  54,  Castle  Street,  Car- 
lisle. 


Hemingway,   Mr.   A.,   Portman    Street 
Portman  Sauare. 

HenderBon,  Mr.  W.  P.,  104,  Nethergate, 
Dandee. 

Jefferson,  Mr.  T.,  Clapham  Common,  S. 

Kioninmont,  Mr.  A.,  69,  South  Portland 
Street,  Glasgow. 

Lord,  Mr.  C,  Todmorden,  Lancashire. 

Nicol,  Mr.  J.,  21,  Dnndas  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Noble,  Mr.  A.,  North-West  Circus  Place, 
Edinburgh. 

Padwick,  Mr.,  5,  Preston  Street,  Brighton. 

Payne,  Mr.  S.,  Wallingford,  Berkshire. 

Pedler,  Mr.  A.,  199,  Fleet  Street. 

Baimes,  Mr.  B.,  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh. 

Beid,  Mr.  N.,  Perth. 

Bnssell,  Mr.  James,  97,  Nethergate,  Dan- 
dee. 

Saville,  Mr.  J.,  Howden. 

Severs,  Mr.  J.,  Kendal. 

Storrar,  Mr.  D.,  Kirkaldy,  Fifeshire. 

Strachan,  Mr.  B.,  Murraygate,  Dandee. 


The  following  gentlemen  had  been  elected  by  the  Ezecutive  Committee  since 
the  prcTious  meeting  :- 


Ainslie,  Mr.  W.,  68,  George  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 
AHia,  Mr.  F.,  Tewkesbury. 
AnderBon,  Mr.  A.  B.,  4^  Princes  Street, 

Dundee. 
Anderson,  Mr.  T.  S.,  30,  Duke  Street, 

Manchester  Square,  W. 
Bafldon,  Bir.  H.  C,   73,  Princes  Street, 

Edinburgh. 
Barnard,  Mr.  J.,  338,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
Bateson,  Mr.  T.,  23,   Stricklandgate, 

KendaL 
Betty,  Mi;  S.  C,  1,  Park  Street,  Begent*8 

Park. 
Boyee,  Mr.  G.,  Chertsey. 
Garter,  Mr.  F.  G.,  Swan  Lane,  E.C. 
Cole,  Mr.  F.  Soath  Kensington  Museum, 

W. 
OrackneO,  Mr.  C,  107,  Edgeware  Boad, 

W. 
DsndJe,  Mr.  G.  D.,  46,  Overgate,  Dundee. 
Doig,  Mr.  W.,  1,  Castle  Street,  Dundee. 
Donald,  Mr.  P.  G.,  27,  Hilltown,  Dandee. 
Dutton,  Mr.  F.,  Market  Square,  Bolton. 
Femer,  Mr.  D.  H.,  8»  HiUtown,  Dundee. 


Floyd,  fifr.  J.,  Town  Hall,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's. 

Frank,  Mr.  J.  M.,  LiTerpooL 

Gardner,  Mr.  J.,  68,  George  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Gibbons,  Mr.  G.,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Goodman,  fifr.,  Bolton. 

Griffio,  fifr.  G.  £.,  Deansgate,  Bolton. 

Hardie,  Mr.  J.,  68,  High  Street,  Dandee. 

Hickey,  Mr.  E.  L.,  199,  Bang's  Boad, 
Chelsea. 

Hodge,  Mr.  J.,  249,  Overgate,  Dundee. 

Lice,  The  Bev.  Wm.  (The  Bev.  the  Sub- 
Bector  of  Exeter  College),  Oxford. 

Jack,  Mr.  G.,  98,  King  Street,  Dandee. 

Kemp,  Mr.  D.  S.,  Bombay.  (Letters,  etc., 
to  Mr.  Sheppard,  106,  Leadenhall  Street, 
E.C.) 

Kerr,  Mr.  C,  56,  Nethergate,  Dundee. 

Laird,  Mr.  W.,  30,  West  Port,  Dundee. 

Levie,  Mr.  A.  M.,  l,Beform  Street,  Dundee. 

Long,  Mr.  A  T.,  Bjgnor,  Sussex. 

Lowe,  Mr.  C,  Surbiton. 

Mackay,  Mx,  G.  B.,  47,  Scouringbum 
Dundee* 
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M^Kinnon,  lir.    D.  J.,    104,   HawkhiU, 

Daadee. 
Miller,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Bronghty  Ferry,  Dandee. 
Munro,  Mr.  G.,  Lochee,  Dundee. 
Park,  Mr.  W.,  Bronghty  Ferry,  Dundee. 


Battray,  Mr.  A.,  12,  Murray  gate,  Dandee. 
ichardsoi 
Bolton. 


Bichardson,   Mr.  J.,   17, 


Taygat 
,    Mar 


ket  Street, 


Smith,  Mr.  G.  8.,  Cireocerter. 

Stoble,  Mr.  K  H.,  Swan  Lane,  E.C. 

Swenden,  Mr.  J.,  High  Bow,  Darlington. 

Taylor,  Mr.  G.  B.,  46,  Wellgate,  Dundee. 

Wallwork,  Mr.  J.,  Tyldesley,  near  Man- 
chester. 

Watson,  Mr.  D.,  104,  Nethergat«,  Dundee. 

WillmoU,  Mr.W.,  27,  BishopsgmteWithin, 
B.C. 

Wilson,  Mr.  E.  W.,  32,  Upper  Belgiave 
Place.  S.W. 

Wyles,  Mr.  B^  Bourne. 

Young.  Mr.  P.,  FJt.O.S.,  28,  Ann  Stieefc, 
Dundee. 


Boberts,  Mr.  A.  J.,  270,  WalworthBoad,  S. 

Bogerson.  Mr.  M.,  Bradford. 

BuBsell,  Mr.  David,  97,  Nethergate,  Dun- 
dee. 

Sandiman,  Mr.  P.,  17,  High  Street,  Dundee. 

Scott,  Mr.  W.  L.,  FC.S.,  24,  ComwaU 
Boad,  Westboume  Park,  W. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Deane,  seconded  by  Mr.  Schacht,  it  was  resolyed  by 
acclamation,  that  Mr.  Albert  E.  Ebert,  of  Chicago,  U.S.A.,  present  with  cre- 
dentials addreesed  to  the  Conference  from  the  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy,  be 
requested  to  accept  membership  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Ebert  returned  thanks  for  this  mark  of  good  feeling. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  presented  from  the  following  gentlemen, 
viz.  Messrs.  Abraham  (Liverpool),  Blain  (Bolton),  Ince,  Braiuiwaite,  and 
Gale  (London),  Dymond  and  Southall  (Birmingham),  Giles  (Clifton),  Jones 
(Leamington),  Pooley  (Bath),  Groves  (Weymouth),  Stoddart,  Bristol,  Sutton 
(Norwich),  Pars  (Thrapstone),  and  Tichborne  (Dublin). 

Dr.  Attfield  read  the  following — 

^*  REFOBT  OF  THB  SXECUTIYE   COMKITTBB. 

*^  The  operations  of  our  Association  are  so  peculiarly  concentrated  into  the 
period  of  our  annual  gathering,  that  there  is  but  little  for  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  report  as  having  transpired  since  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  last 
year. 

**  The  great  success  of  the  Kottingham  meeting  of  1866  has  been  a  aouroe  of 
much  satisfaction  to  the  Committee.  Whether  regarding  the  numerous  at- 
tendance of  members,  the  admirable  arran^'ements  made  oy  the  Local  Com- 
mittee to  promote  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  all  their  visitors,  or  the 
interest  excited  by  the  Exhibition  of  Objects  relating  to  Pharmacy, — the  expec- 
tations of  the  Executive  Committee  were  more  than  realized. 

^*  The  Committee  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be  desirable  on  the  occasions  of 
some  of  our  future  meetings,  again  to  organize  similar  pharmaceutical  exhibi- 
tions, but  they  have  considered  it  better  not  to  encourage  their  annual  recur- 
rence. Should  any  members  have  objects  of  special  interest  to  brin^  bciore  the 
Conference,  such  will  gladly  be  received  by  either  the  general  or  local  secreta- 
ries at  any  meetins.  ^ 

*^  The  numerical  strength  of  the  Conference  has  increased  satisfactorily. 
The  number  of  members  is  now  478. 

**  At  the  final  sitting  of  the  Conference  at  Nottingham,  power  was  given  to 
the  Executive  Committee  to  fill  up  two  offices  then  left  vacant.  This  has  been 
done  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  Hardie  as  a  Vice-President,  and  that  ol 
Mr.  Hodge  as  Ix)cal  Secretary.  The  Committee  gladly  accept  as  a  happy 
augury  of  a  successful  meeting  the  earnest  and  prompt  efforts  made  by  the  two 
gentlemen  just  named  in  conjunction  with  a  numerous  Local  Committee  of  their 
professional  brethren  in  Dundee,  aided  by  friends  in  Edinburgh  and  other 
towns,  to  excite  throughout  Scotland  an  interest  in  the  present  meeting. 

**  The  officers  of  the  Conference  have,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  had  their 
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faith  in  its  system  of  action  fully  tested,  when  they  hare  recommended  that  its 
meetings  should  be  held  in  districts  wherQ  it  had  yet  acquired  no  influence. 

*'The  result  has  eyer  been,  that  warm  supporters  and  friends  have  been 
found  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  although  it  must  necessarily  be  long  before 
every  locality  shall  have  been  visited,  the  Conference  is  annually  invigorated 
by  members  from  a  new  district.  There  are  few  associations  so  well  entitled  to 
adopt  as  a  motto,  *  CreBcit  eundo.^ 

^^  A  reference  to  our  gains  will  be  appropriately  followed  by  an  allusion  to  a 
loss  sustained  since  our  last  meeting.  As  is  known  to  most  members,  our  late 
esteemed  Vice-President,  Dr.  J.  B.  Edwards,  left  England  last  autumn  to  settle 
in  Montreal.  His  friends  in  the  old  country  observe  with  pleasure  that  he  is 
energetic  and  hearty  as  ever  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  science  where 
his  lot  is  now  cast.  They  trust  that  he  may  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
welcoming  him  to  a  future  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

"  The  past  year  has  witnessed  the  removal  of  some  great  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  pharmaceutical  legislation,  but  it  is  evident  that  a  powerful  effort  must 
be  put  forth  finally  to  achieve  that  object.  The  Executive  Committee  concur 
fnlly  in  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Conference  last  year,  viz.,  '  That  the  prac- 
tice of  pharmacy  requires  to  be  limited  to  fully  qualified  persons,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  attain  this  result,  that  an  appropriate  examination  should 
be  enfoit^  by  legislative  authority.*  *^ 

Mr.  Bkadt,  Treasurer,  presented  the  following  Statement  of  Accounts : — 


T^e  Treamrer  in  Account  with  the  British  Pharmacetttical  Conference,  1866-67. 


Dr.  £    «.  d. 

To  Caab  in  hud,  August,  1866 4    17 

DofWtion  firom  the  Pharmaceatical 

Society 10    0    0 

y,  *i     ft  Member,  towards 

expenses  of  Nottingham  Meeting      0  15    0 

J,  Sale  of  Piroceedings 0    8    6 

Wi  SabaciiptioRS— 

a  for  1863-;1 

8  for  1864-6 

S8  for  1866-6 

187  for  1866-7 

16  for  1867-8  (Total  261)...    63  15    0 

£78    0  1 


» 


«» 


39 


Or. 

By    Orant     towards    Ex> 
penses  of  Bxhibition  at 

Nottingham £S6    0    0 

Less   Balance   return- 
ed to  Treasurer  4    0    0 

21    0 

Cost  ofProceedings— Taylor  and  Co.  17  0 
General  Printing— Taylor  and  Co.  10  16 
Stationery 2    6 


d. 


» 


» 


0 
0 
6 
6 

„  Postage  :. 16  14  10 

„  Advertising   3    16 

,,  Petty    Disbursements,    including 
carriage,  cost  of  directing  oircu* 

lars,  etc 2  16    2 

Balance  in  hand  5    6    7 


II 


£78    0    I 


1887. 

^ngnst.    Balance  in  hand    £6 

Subecriptions  due  (216  in  all) — 

4  for  1863-i,  still  unpaid 1 

9  for  1864-6         „         2 

34  for  1866-6         „        8 

168  for  1866-7         ..        42 


6    7 


» 


0 

6 

10 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


JBxamned  and  found  eorrtet, 

WILLIAM  HENRY  PAKKEB. 
C.  WELCH. 

NoTTiHOHAif,  August  ntk,  1867. 


Mr.  Bardie  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 
^  Mr.  DoiG  seconded  the  motion.     He  considered  the  chemists  of  Dundee 
would  reap  a  great  benefit  from  their  connection  with  the  Conference,  because 
gentlemen  of  all  shades  of  opinion  and  extensive  practice  were  brought  together 
in  a  way  they  never  were  before. 

The  Report  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Bradt  stated  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  facilitate  the  collection  of 
subscriptions,  which,  from  being  so  moderate  in  amount,  were  practically  more 
difficult  to  obtain  with  regularity  than  if  the  sums  demanded  were  greater. 
He  thought  that  the  appointment  of  Local  Treasurers  was  desirable  on  this 
ground. 


^ 
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After  some  diaciuBioii,  it  wm  reoolved  that  the  qnestioQ  akoaid  be  leeatiied 
on  the  following  day. 

The  Fr£8U)EKT  stated  that  he  had  the  jsleasure  to  lay  before  the  Conference 
two  communications  containing  invitatioua  for  the  meeting  of  1868.  The  fiist 
was  from  Norwich,  and  was  as  follows : — 

'*  To  the  Presidenif  Vice-PresidentSj  and  Conanittee  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Oonferenoe^ 

assembled  at  Dundee,  September^  1867. 

'*  GsNTLKMEN, — We,  the  nnderaigned  Pharmaceatical  Chemists,  and  CbemisiB  snd 
Drnggists,  residbg  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  desire  most  cordially  to  solicit-  that  the 
annu2  Conference  be  held  in  oar  city  in  the  year  1868,  if  it  should  be  decided  that 
the  British  Association  shall  meet  here  in  that  year.  We  on  our  part  shall  be  glad 
to  do  the  utmost  in  our  power  to  render  such  a  meeting  both  pleasant  and  succeasfol 
in  every  respect. 

*'BoBEST  Fitch.  Gbobox  Bow. 

Edwabd  Abnold.  Alfbsd  Stockuvgs. 

A.  J.  COLBT.  HbNBT  THOKPSOff . 

Wbioht  Sbabbt.  Andbewb,  BaoTHiBa. 

Joseph  Enolish.  W.  M.  Raokhak. 

W.  J.  Gabdner.  John  Cosset. 

Smith  and  Sons.  J.  H.  Huufx. 

R.  C.  Pitts,  B.P.P.  Jambs  E.  H.  Watsok. 

William  Cookb.  Gilbeet  P.  Watson. 

CuBiTT  AND  Son.  James  Obissa  Pboos. 

James  Bobinson.     '  Abthub  Etebitt. 

Francis  Sutton,  Loc,  Sec.  P.  5." 

The  second  communication  was  from  Mr.  Davies,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Lirerpool 
Chemists'  Association,  enclosing  the  following  resolution  of  that  Society,  Tiz., 
*'  That  the  Council  of  the  Liverpool  Chemists^  Association  will  welcome  the 
British  Pharmaceutical  Conference,  if  it  should  accompany  the  British  Aasoda- 
tion  in  its  anticipated  visit  to  Liverpool,  and  will  use  every  effort  to  render  its 
visit  successful.' 

The  President  stated  that,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  the  Con- 
ference would  await  the  decision  of  the  British  Association  as  to  its  place  of 
meeting  next  year,  and  that,  consequently,  the  question  would  stand  over  for  an 
adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  next  week. 

The  Pbesident  then  proceeded  to  deliver  the  following  Address : — 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  BOTANY  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

PHARMACY. 

Grentlemen,— The  honour  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me  by 
electiDg  me  for  the  second  time  as  your  President,  is  another  proof  of  the  kind- 
ness and  consideration  I  have  invariably  received  from  the  members  of  your 
profession,  and  an  additional  link  in  the  chain  which,  for  the  last  twenty  yeaia, 
has  bound  us  so  intimately  together.  Posts  of  honour  are  not  commonly,  however, 
poets  of  ease,  for  each  ordinarily  brings  with  ic  increased  responsibilities  and  in- 
creased cares.  I  £nd  myself,  therefore,  in  my  present  position  as  your  President, 
called  upon,  in  accordance  with  annual  custom,  to  open  the  prooeediuga  of  the 
British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  with  an  introductory  address.  In  the  address 
which  I  delivered  last  year  at  Nottingham,  on  a  similar  occasion  to  the  preeent, 
I  pointed  out,  as  fully  as  time  would  allow  me,  the  intimate  relations  which 
existed  between  botany  and  pharmacy,  and  the  consequent  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  the  pharmaceutist  from  a  knowledge  of  botanical  science.  I  then 
stated  that  the  subject  was  of  too  extensive  a  nature  to  be  exhausted  in  the 
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liinited  period  of  time  allotted  to  saeh  addreaBee,  and  I  aceordinglj  confined 
injaetf  to  the  oonaideration  of  aome  of  the  more  immediate  and  direct  advan- 
tages which  the  pharmaceatiBt  woidd  derive  from  a  knowledge  of  botany,  and 
promised,  on  some  future  opportunity,  to  conclude  the  subject  with  some  oiseer- 
▼ations  on  its  value  as  a  mental  training  and  as  a  recreation.  That  opportunity 
is  DOW  afforded  me,  and  hence  I  proceed  to  redeem  my  promise  by  concluding 
on  the  present  occasion  the  subject  of  my  former  address. 

All  experienced  teachers  of  natural  science  must  now  admit  that  the  study  of 
natare  is  eminently  caaiculated  to  impart  tone  and  vigour  to  the  mind  and  to 
elevate  the  general  character,  and  should,  therefore,  be  made  in  all  cases  an  im- 
portant part  of  a  liberal  education.  Professor  Balfour  has  well  summed  up  its 
sdvantages,  in  these  respects,  by  saying,  that  "It  exerts  a  most  beneficial  influence 
OD  the  obsnrant  faculties ;  it  calls  thd  perceptive  powers  into  action ;  it  teaches 
the  student  to  note  the  resemblances  and  differences  among  objects;  it  promotes 
the  formation  of  orderly  and  systematic  habits ;  and  it  enforces  accuracy,  both 
of  observation  and  of  expression.  It  also  benefits  the  mind  by  investing  the 
objects  around  us  with  a  new  interest,  and  it  supplies  healthy  and  cheerful  oc- 
cupation at  all  times.^^  To  the  student  of  pharmacy,  therefore,  who  has  to 
combine  scientific  knowledge  with  practical  business  habits,  if  he  would  desire 
to  become  something  beyond  a  mere  mechanical  drudee,  the  study  of  natural 
science,  and  especiaUy  botany,  will  be  peculiarly  valuabk. 

The  advantages  of  the  study  of  natural  history  in  leading  the  mind  to  ob- 
serve correctly  and  to  discriminate  accurately,  have  been  so  admirably  and  so 
teisely  described  by  one  who  was  my  great  teacher  in  botany, — the  late  eminent 
and  lamented  Professor  Edward  Forbes, — ^that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
his  own  words.  Speaking  of  the  two  quaUties,  correct  ohiervatUm  and  accurate 
discrimination^  he  says: — ^^  The  first  depends  mainly  on  the  power  of  seizing  all 
the  features  of  an  object  or  case  with  clearness  and  facility,  detecting  adventi- 
tious characters  at  sight,  and  excluding  such  from  all  influence  on  our  conclu- 
sioos.  The  second  implies  powers  of  just  comparison,  of  perceiving  the  mutual 
rdations  of  parts  or  facts,  and  of  testing  the  possible  agreement  of  statements 
with  the  circumstances  which  accompany  them.  Now,  though  all  men  are  en- 
dowed with  the  elements  of  these  qualities,  all  are  not  bom  correct  observers  or 
accurate  discriminators.  Men  must  be  therefore  educated  into  such.  The  mind 
must  be  trained  to  reason  justly,  the  instruments  of  the  mind  to  observe  cor- 
rectly. The  classical  and  mathematical  studies  of  our  youth  are  not  intended 
merdy  to  teach  daaaicB  and  mathematics,  but  to  train  us  to  the  business  of  life, 
and  to  right  judgment  in  the  higher  pursuits  of  men.  The  bodily  exercises  of 
oor  youth  have  not  for  their  object  merely  those  pleasures  which  such  exercises 
Afford,  but  the  strengthening  of  our  physical  powers  in  order  to  ensure  us  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  manhood.  The  training  of  the  mind  makes  the  intellec- 
toal  mind,  the  training  of  the  body  the  physi^  man.  The  end  is  gained  in 
both  eases  by  means  essentially  distinct  from  that  end."  He  then  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  study  of  natural  history  should  be  regarded  in  a  similar  light,  as 
follows : — 

"The  first  lesson  of  natural  history  is  observation.  The  study  of  a  vegetable 
or  anin»l  species  is  the  perfection  of  observation  as  far  as  that  species  is  con- 
cerned. The  form,  the  substance,  the  qualities,  the  phenomena  of  existence, 
the  influence  of  surrounding  objects,  are  aU  observed  with  the  greatest  preci- 
sion, and  defined  so  as  to  be  capable  of  expression  in  words.  No  point  affect- 
ing that  species  is  left  untouched.  The  studv  of  a  group  or  genus  of  vegetables 
or  animals  is  in  like  manner  the  perfection  of  discrimination.  All  the  members 
of  the  group  are  compared  in  all  their  parts  with  each  other,  the  relations  which 
they  have  in  common  are  summed  up,  and  their  differences  recorded  in  every 
posBiUe  point  ol  view.     The  eauees  of  those  relatioiis  and  differences  are 
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anxioufllj  inquired  into,  and  a  Bnrrey  is  taken  of  the  bearings  of  the  wlioie 
group  to  its  proximate  allies ;  and,  finally,  to  all  equivalent  aaaemblageB  in  or- 
ganized nature." 

No  one  could  go  through  such  a  coarse  of  study  without  having  his  mind  im- 
proved in  tone  and  vigour,  for  by  such  an  exercise  it  must  gain  in  both  its  ana- 
lytic and  synthetic  powers. 

While  the  study  of  botany  as  a  branch  of  natural  history  may  be  thus  shown 
to  be  admirably  calculated  to  train  the  young  student  to  correct  observation 
and  accurate  discrimination,  qualities  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  all 
Bcienti6c  men ;  its  value  in  promoting  orderly  and  systematic  habits,  so  ^sential 
to  business  men,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Thus,  what  can  be  better  adapted 
for  these  purposes  than  the  preserving  and  arranging  plants  in  the  formation  of 
an  herbarium  ?  The  care  required  in  collecting,  preparing,  drying,  and  pre- 
serving the  required  specimens ;  the  neatness  necessaiy  to  secure  them  on  the 
papers  on  which  they  are  placed,  and  to  affix  suitable  labels ;  and  the  orderly 
and  systematic  manner  in  which  they  have,  lastly,  to  be  grouped  togetlier  into 
genera,  sub-classes,  classes,  and  other  assemblages,  cannot  but  be  eminently 
useful  in  such  respects. 

Having  now  briefly  alluded  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  such  branches  of  natural  history  as  botany  in  training  the  mind  to  oboerre 
correctly,  discriminate  accurately,  and  to  acquire  orderly  and  systematic  habits, 
I  cannot  conclude  this  portion  of  my  subject  without  indulging  a  fervent  hope 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  such  studies  will  become  an  esBential  part 
of  the  education  of  our  youth.  In  saying  thus  much,  I  have  no  desire  to  dia- 
countenance,  in  any  way,  the  study  of  the  classics ;  for  the  youth  destined  for 
the  pursuit  of  pharmacy  must  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  in  order  that  he  may  understand  rightly  the  prciscriptions  and  di- 
rections of  the  physician,  and  the  derivation  and  accurate  meaning  of  the 
technical  language  necessarily  employed  in  the  sciences  with  which  he  must 
become  acquainted.  He  ought,  however,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  some 
opportunity  afforded  to  him  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  natural  science,  which 
would  not  only  assist  in  training  the  youthful  mind  to  thought  and  observation, 
but  would  have  so  useful  a  bearing  on  his  future  profession.  The  effect  of  such 
studies  on  the  Continent,  where  science  forms  an  important  part  of  the  edaca- 
tion  of  youth,  is  abundantly  evident ;  and  already,  in  some  of  our  great  public 
schools,  such  as  Harrow,  Rugbv,  and  Marlborough,  some  attention  is  given  to 
science ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  time  can  he  far  distant,  in  a  countrjr  like 
our  own,  which  owes  so  material  a  part  of  its  prosperity  to  a  knowledge  of 
science,  and  peopled  as  it  is  so  largely  by  men  of  practical  minds,  before  the 
study  of  natural  science  will  be  considered  as  at  least  as  necessary  in  the  eda- 
cation  of  our  youth  as  that  of  the  classics. 

Another  great  advantage  which  the  pharmaceutist  will  derive  from  taking  up 
the  study  of  a  natural  science  is  that  which  all  must  experience  by  the  oooibt- 
nation  of  scientific  with  the  more  purelv  practical  studies  of  their  professioii, 
for  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  healthy  action  of  the  mind  than  to 
confine  it  entirely  to  some  monotonous  occupation ;  and  nothing,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  more  favourable  to  the  development  of  its  higher  faculties  and 
nobler  aspirations,  than  to  turn,  if  only  for  the  brief  periods  of  relaxation 
which  the  necessary  labours  and  cares  of  the  world  may  leave  unoccupied,  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  the  Great  Author  of  the  universe. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  study  of  all  ^ht 
sciences  as  a  branch  of  the  education  of  the  pharmaceutist,  and  he  was  recom- 
mended to  confine  his  attention  entirely  to  the  practical  parts  of  his  business — 
a  profession  it  could  not  then  be  called  ;  but  thanks  to  tne  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened founders  and  subsequent  supporters  of  the  Pharmacentioal  Society,  aawcfl 
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as  to  the  gradual  progroBS  of  knowledge  among  all  claases  of  the  oommnnity, 
much  has  been  done  to  drive  away  this  degrading  idea,  and  we  may  now  fairly 
look  forwaid  to  the  time  when  an  unscientific  pharmaceutist  will  no  longer  be 
found. 

We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
botany,  as  a  recreation  from  the  arduous  duties  of  your  profession.  Recrea- 
tion 1  I  think  I  bear  the  hard- worked  and  too  closely  confined  pharmaceutist 
exclaim,  pray  what  time  have  I  for  recreation?  But  surely  there  are  but 
few,  if  any,  who  do  not  have  certain  periods  of  relaxation;  and  to  such, 
what  study  is  capable  of  affording  so  much  that  is  pleasing  and  invigora* 
ting  as  that  of  botany?  Who  is  there  that  is  not  attracted  by  the  sight  of 
a  beautiful  flower  ?  And  if  the  mere  sight  of  a  beautiful  plant  is  thus  calcu- 
lated to  excite  our  attention  and  to  please  our  senses,  how  much  more  will 
it  do  80,  if  we  examine  its  marvellous  structure,  study  its  functions,  learn 
its  history,  and  ascertain  the  part  it  plays  in  the  grand  scale  of  creation  !  Is 
not  such  a  pursuit  eminently  calculated  to  prove  a  recreation  at  once  agree- 
able and  purifying  to  our  natures  ?  And  such  a  study  is  within  the  reach  of 
us  all,  although  in  varying  degrees.  Thus,  the  pharmaceutist,  whose  business 
is  fixed  even  in  the  densest  parts  of  our  crowded  cities,  will  find  much  to  in- 
terest him,  for  it  has  been  truly  said  that,  *''  however  much  the  sun  may  be  ob- 
scnred  from  your  abode,  still  some  forms  of  vegetable  life  will  be  put  forth ; 
and  though  by  comparison  the  rose  or  the  lily  may  superlatively  excel  chickweed 
or  groundsel,  yet  there  is  no  plant,  however  insignificant,  however  common, 
which  has  not  its  own  peculiar  beauties  and  charms ;  and  which  would  not  be 
esteemed  as  a  marvel  of  design,  if  others  more  beautiful  were  absent  from  the 
comparison.*^  But  the  opportunities  afforded  to  the  pharmaceutist  will  be  in- 
creased a  hundredfold,  when  residing  in,  or  when  his  vacations  lead  him  into 
the  country,  ^*  for  the  study  of  botan v  can  nowhere  be  so  well  prosecuted  as 
when  remote  from  cities  and  the  busy  haunts  of  men.**  To  the  country  phar- 
maceutist, therefore,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  study  as  a  recreation, 
are  more  manifest,  for  to  him  the  stores  of  nature  are  fully  exposed,  for  in  no 
season  of  the  year  will  he  be  unable  to  pursue  it ;  for  there  is  none  in  which  he 
will  not  be  able  to  find  something  worthy  of  his  attention  ;  for  each  brings 
with  it  its  own  particular  plants.  Thus,  in  the  winter  months  and  early  spring, 
many  cryptogamic  plants  are  in  full  maturity ;  as  the  sprinp;  advances,  he  will 
find  plants  coming  into  flower  of  exquisite  beauty  and  delicious  odour,  "  sweet 
harbingers  of  the  approaching  summer,'*  as  well  as  others,  which  although  fre- 
quently insignificant  in  appearance,  yet  will  in  after  seasons  yield  fruits  of 
great  service  to  all.  As  the  summer  advances  he  will  see  vegetation  in  all 
its  luxuriance,  and  as  month  succeeds  to  month,  he  will  find  each  developing  its 
respective  beauties  and  thus  affording  him  a  ceaseless  source  of  study  and  gra- 
tification. As  autumn  succeeds  to  summer,  he  will  see  again  new  races  of 
plants  springing  into  flower,  whilst  at  the  same  time  those  of  the  preceding 
seasons  have  now  matured  iheir  fruits,  which  are  frequently  of  inestimable  value 
to  man.  No  season  of  the  year,  therefore,  h  without  its  interest  to  the  botanist. 
He  who  takes  up  the  study  of  botany  as  a  recreation,  has  to  wait  for  no  parti- 
cular periods,  as  the  12th  of  August,  the  1st  of  September,  or  the  1st  of 
October,  to  pursue  it ;  but  he  will  find  that  each  montn  brings  with  it  its  own 
peculiar  pleasures. 

"Whilst  the  pursuit  of  botany  may  be  thus  shown  to  be  a  most  agreeable 
recreation,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  healthful  tone,  leading  us,  as  it  does, 
into  the  fields  and  gardens  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  removing  us  at 
the  same  time  from  all  those  contaminating  pursuits  which  weaken  the  body 
and  debase  the  mind,  giving,  also,  an  increa^d  interest  to  our  walks  and  rides, 
and  furnishing  ua  with  a  series  of  most  agreeable  associations.    What  aasocia- 
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tioDB  can  exceed  in  interest  those  of  the  botanist,  who,  when  in  toniinff  over 
hie  collections  in  future  years,  and  referring  to  a  specimen,  theBiehtimmematelj 
recalls  to  him  the  time  and  place  in  which  it  was  collected,  the  friend  who  thes 
accompanied  him,  probably  the  very  subiecte  upon  which  they  were  convening 
when  that  specimen  was  collected  ?  and  Lis  thoughts  will  then  especially  wsndef 
to  that  friend,  his  many  good  qualities,  the  agreeable  hours  spent  in  his  com- 
pany ;  in  fact,  everything  of  interest  relating  to  him  will  pass  in  suoeesioiL 
through  his  memory.  What  friendships  can  exceed  those  thus  formed  by  kin- 
dred spirits  ?  And  thus  we  find  that  the  friendships  of  natoraUsts  generally 
last  throughout  life. 

The  pursuit  of  botany  being  thus  shown  to  be  most  agreeable  and  heslthfol, 
it  can  but  be  of  essential  value  to  those  who,  whether  in  the  decline  of  life,  or 
when  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  the  body  have  been  overworked  by  s  too 
laborious  professional  life,  require  an  entire  relaxation.  There  is  no  one  that 
can  appreciate  its  importance  as  a  healthful  recreation  more  than  myself,  for  I 
originally  commenced  the  study  of  botany  as  a  recreation  and  for  the  pmBoit 
of  health,  when  both  my  bodily  and  mental  powers  had  been  weakened  by  a 
too  laborious  application  to  in-door  pursuits.  By  its  study  I  was  led  into  the 
fields,  where  I  speedily  regained  my  health,  and,  at  the  same  time,  formed  aaso- 
dations  and  friendships,  some  of  which  have  lasted  ever  since,  and  to  which  I 
look  back  as  among  tne  brightest  in  my  life. 

The  study  of  botany  being  thus  eminently  calculated  to  prove  an  agreeaUe 
and  healthful  recreation  to  the  pharmaceutist,  I  cannot  but  urge  upon  the  yoong 
student  of  pharmacy  the  importance  of  its  study  during  his  pupilage,  in  order 
that  he  may  then  acquire  that  knowledge  of  its  details  and  technicalitieB,  which 
will  enable  him  hereafter  to  pursue  and  enjoy  it  as  a  recreation. 

Independently  of  the  value  of  botany  as  a  healthful  and  agreeable  recreatio&« 
there  is  an  innate  gratification,  a  peculiar  pleasure,  which  all  men  with  pro- 
perly regulated  minds  must  feel  when  contempUting  and  studying  the  moit 
beautiful  of  God's  works,  for  ^*  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these.*'  Perhaps  there  is  no  study  that  is  better  adapted  than  that 
of  botany  for  such  a  purpose ;  for  the  objects  of  which  it  treats  are  constantly 
before  us,  and  their  study  is,  therefore,  within  the  reach  of  all.  We  can  con- 
template their  beauty ;  study  their  structure ;  investigate  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  live,  grow,  and  propagate  themselves ;  see  how  admirahlf 
adapted  they  are  to  meet  the  varying  conditions  under  which  they  are  l^aoed  ; 
and  leam  the  mutual  interchanges  which  take  place  between  them  and  the  in- 
organic world  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  animal  creation  on  the  other.  None 
but  those  of  the  most  depraved  minds  could  derive  anything  from  such  a  study 
as  this  but  that  which  was  pure  and  lovely. 

And,  lastly,  while  thus  dwelling  upon  the  advantages  and  pleasures  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  botany,  I  must  not  forget  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  iti 
influence  in  purifying  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  elevating  our  thoughts, 
from  the  evidences  of  design  thus  brought  before  us,  to  Him  who  designed  them 
all.  When  we  regard  any  beautiful  object  or  clever  design  of  human  origin, 
do  not  our  thoughts  commonly  wander  from  the  object  to  the. designer,  whom 
we  shall  hereafter  think  of,  as  one  to  be  admired  and  honoured  ?  And  if  mdi 
be  our  thoughts  in  thus  contemplating  the  works  of  man,  how  much  more  irill 
it  be  the  case  if  those  works  are  of  Divine  origin !  Thus,  when  we  see  a  plant 
with  its  wonderful  structure  and  exquisite  beauty,  learn  how  admirably  it  is 
adapted  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  placed,  and  the  influence  it  exerts  ia 
creation,  what  man  is  there,  with  a  properly  regulated  mind,  but  moBt 
rise  from  such  a  study  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  Him  who  designed  it? 
and  he  will  naturally  be  induced  to  ask,  whether  He,  who  thus  formed  the 
plants  of  the  fields,  and  enabled  them  to  perform  such  an  important  part  in  the 
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nniTene,  will  be  nnmiodful  of  him, — Hib  nobloBt  work, — a  being  endowed  with 
a  Bool  and  adapted  for  a  higher  state  of  existence?  With  each  thouffhts,  could 
he  do  otherwifle  than  endeavour  so  to  discharge  his  duties  in  this  workl,  that  he 
might  look  forward  with  full  aasuranoe  to  a  brighter  and  happier  existence 
hereafter  f 

And  now,  before  I  conclude,  let  me,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  other  visitors, 
return  our  most  cordial  thanks  to  the  local  committee  for  the  very  kind 
and  hospitable  manner  in  which  they  have  receiYed  us,  and  for  the  complete 
and  satisfactory  arrangements  they  have  made  for  holding  the  meetings  ot  the 
Conference. 


Mt.  Yoxtng  (Edinburgh)  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Bent- 
ley  for  his  able  address.  He  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  a 
knowledge  of  botany,  not  only  in  early  life,  but  as  an  elevating  pursuit  and 
recreation  at  later  periods. 

Mr.  Kerr  (Dundee)  seconded  the  motion,  and  stated  that  the  eloquent  ad- 
drcfis  to  which  they  had  just  listened  recalled  to  his  mind  both  the  pkasure  he 
had  taken  in  botany  dnrine  his  student  days,  and  also  its  gratifications  when 
taken  up  at  a  later  period  during  the  enforced  leisure  caused  by  illness. 

The  resolution  was  put  by  Mr.  Hanburt,  and  most  hei^ily  applauded. 

The  Pbesidbnt  acknowledged  the  ^yte  appropriately. 

Mr.  Hodge,  the  Local  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  chemists  of  Dundee,  had 
much  pleasure  in  returning  thanks  for  the  kind  appreciation  that  had  been 
shown  of  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made  for  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 
ference this  year.  It  had  given  the  Committee  much  pleasure  in  endeavouring 
to  make  the  arrangements  as  complete  as  possible,  and  they  had  reaped  their 
reward  by  the  expression  of  approval  which  had  been  made. 

Dr.  61B8OK  had  listened  with  very  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  Presidents  address  he  had  heard,  and  he  thought  the  meeting  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Conference  here  was  an  exceeding  good  augury  for  the  town  of 
Dundee,  in  which  he  had  resided  for  a  long  time.  He  had  long  felt  that  so  re- 
spectable a  body  as  the  chemists  and  druggists  of  Dundee  had  not  occupied  that 
position  which  they  were  entitled  to  do,  and  it  had  been  an  earnest  endeavour 
on  his  part— although  he  had  no  power  to  do  much  good — to  see  them  occupy 
their  proper  position ;  and  he  hoped  the  meeting  would  end  in  the  recognition 
of  the  practical  chemists  and  druff&ists  by  the  State  as  well  as  the  |>rofessiony 
and  that  the  members  of  it  would  have,  like  the  medical  profession,  their 
diploma,  which  would  do  something  towards  raising  them  in  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  the  community.  He  entered  most  warmly  into  the  thoughts,  so  far 
aa  he  had  heard  them,  expressed  by  the  President ;  and  he  gave  his  entire  con- 
currence in  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 

The  reading  of  the  Papers  then  commenced. 


ON  THE  ADULTERATION  OP  WHITE  PRECIPITATE. 

BY  J.  B.  BARNBS,  F.C.8. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  whil^  on  the  look-out  to  apply  my  newly  acquired 
knowledge  of  chemical  analysis,  I  tested  some  white  precipitate,  in  the  stock  of 
a  highly  respectable  pharmaceutist,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  it  contained 
bO  per  cent,  of  chalk ;  it  had  been  supplied  by  a  wholesale  house  in  London, 
doing  a  large  trade,  and  at  the  price  of  a  pure  artide.    I  made  the  matter 
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known  through  the  medium  of  the  ^ Phannaceutical  Journal'  (vide  voL  ix. 
p.  240). 

Ha?ing  applied  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  residing  in  the 
principal  towns  to  procure  from  their  respective  neighbourhoods  samples  of 
this  drug,  through  their  kind  assistance  I  obtained  fifty-eight  samples ;  three 
other  specimens  were  forwarded  to  me  by  Dr.  Attfield,  obtained,  I  beUeye,  from 
one  of  our  local  secretaries. 

Small  portions  of  each  of  these  parcels  were  separately  exposed  to  the  adaon 
of  a  strong  heat.  Of  this  large  number  (sixty-one)  four  only  exhibited  evid^ice 
of  an  adulterant ;  one  proved  to  be  carbonate  of  lead  only ;  another,  a  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  lead  and  white  precipitate ;  and  the  remaining  two,  mixtures  of 
chalk  and  white  precipitate. 

From  Bath  I  received  three  samples,  all  of  which  are  pure.  From  Bristol, 
— four  specimens,  marked  respectively  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  No.  4.  No.  1, 
pure.  No.  2,  a  qualitative  examination  showed  the  presence  of  white  {yrecifM- 
tate  and  carbonate  of  lead ;  one  gramme  was  placed  in  a  tared  porcelain  cruci- 
ble and  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  when  cool,  it  was  weighed,  and  found  to  con- 
tain '642  gramme  of  oxide  of  lead,  which,  upon  conversion  into  carbonate,  gives 
*747  gramme  or  74*7  per  cent,  of  adulteration.  No.  3  proved  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  white  precipitate  and  chalk ;  one  gramme  was  exposed  to  heat  sufficient 
to  expel  the  ammoniated  mercury ;  the  quantity  of  chalk  obtained  was  *22 
gramme,  or  22  per  cent.  No.  4,  this  sunple  consists  entirely  of  carbonate  of 
lead.  From  Birmingham, — one  specimen,  pure.  From  Bolton,— one  sample, 
pure.  From  Bournemouth, — one  sample,  pure.  From  Cambridge,— one  sample, 
pure.  From  Cardiff, — one  sample,  pure.  From  Christchuroh,— one  sample, 
pure.  From  Coventry, — one  sample,  pure.  From  Crediton,— one  satrnpie, 
puro ;  the  sender  of  this  specimen  does  not  think  adulterated  white  preci«tate 
could  be  found  in  the  town.  From  Dover, — two  samples,  both  pure.  From 
Dublin, — two  samples,  one  of  these  was  purohased  in  a  second-rate  part  oi  the 
town,  both  pure.  From  Dnndee,— one  sample,  puro.  From  Ekuubar^b, — 
three  samples,  respectively  from  the  Old  Town,  the  New  Town,  and  Canongate, 
all  pure.  From  Leeds, — two  samples,  obtained  in  the  poorer  districts,  both 
puro,  although  the  price  charged  for  half  an  ounce  of  one  of  them  was  twof^enoe 
only ;  this  sample  was  not  labelled ;  three  applications  wero  made  at  other  siiope^ 
but  the  messenger  could  not  obtain  any,  because  he  could  not  state  for  what  use 
it  was  required.  From  Leamington,— one  sample,  puro.  From  Leicester, — 
one  sample,  pure.  From  Liverpool, — two  samples,  both  puro.  From  Lough- 
borough,— one  sample,  pure.  From  London, — one  sample,  from  the  north-west 
district,  pure ;  one  from  South  Belgravia,  puro ;  two  from  Clapham,  both  pare ; 
and  one  from  Knightsbridge,  puro.  From  Manchester, — one  sample,  pare. 
From  Matlock,— one  sample,  puro.  From  Newcastle-on-Tyne, — two  sampleB, 
both  pure.  From  Northampton,— one  sample,  puro.  From  Norwich, — one 
sample,  puro.  From  Nottingham, — three  samples,  all  puro.  From  North 
Shields, — three  samples,  one  of  them  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  rotailer 
from  Newcastle, — upon  examination  it  proved  to  be  composed  of  ammoniated 
mercury  and  chalk.  One  gramme  was  heated  in  a  tared  crucible,  and  the  am- 
moniated mercury  driven  off.  when  cold  the  chalk  weighed  *94  gramme,  equi- 
valent to  94  per  cent,  of  adulteration.  The  other  samples  are  both  pure. 
From  Rochdale, — one  sample,  which  was  not  adulterated,  but  contained  a  trace 
of  peroxide  of  iron.  From  Rhyl,— one  sample,  pure.  From  Slttingbourne, — 
two  samples,  both  puro.  From  Shrewsbury, — twO  samples,  marked  respectivdy 
A  and  B  ;  specimen  A  is  unadulterated,  but  contains  a  trace  of  peroxide  of  iron ; 
B  is  puro.  From  Scarborough, — three  samples,  all  puro.  From  Stourbridge, 
three  samples,  all  puro.  From  Trowbridge,— one  sample,  pure.  From  Wey-' 
mouth,— one  sample,  pture,  described  by  the  sender  as  the  only  sus^cioua  8am{^ 
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he  oonld  obtain  in  the  place.  From  Wolverhampton,— one  sample,  pure.  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  result  is  very  creditable  to  the  members  of  our  profes- 
sion, because  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  specimens  were  obtained  in  neighbour- 
hoods  where  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  adulterated  samples  would  be 
■let  with ;  indeed,  my  Bristol  contributor  states  that  he  obtained  his  specimens 
from  a  locality  where  he  was  sure  to  be  able  to  find  adulterated  drugs.  It  also 
shows  pretty  clearly  that  the  wholesale  druggists  do  not,  in  these  days,  supply 
iheir  customers  with  adulterated  white  precipitate. 

To  the  medical  profession,  to  ourselves,  and  the  public,  it  is  exceedingly  satis- 
factory to  find  that  the  attention  which  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  directed 
to  the  diffusion  of  pharmaceutical  knowledge  among  the  chemists  and  druggists 
of  this  country,  renders  it  difficult  for  any  adulterated  drug  to  get  into  general 
circulation  among  us ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  points  to  further  vigilance  and  spread 
of  pharmaceutical  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hanbubt  alluded  to  the  different  physical  states  in  which  this  drug  was  met 
with.  When  in  the  state  of  lumps,  these  gave  a  characteristic  ringing  sound  when 
shaken  in  a  large  bottle.  The  advantage  of  having  it  as  a  powder,  ready  for  use  in 
ointments,  had  induced  one  manufacturer  to  send  it  cot  finely  levigated,  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  advantages  offered  by  this  plan. 

Dr.  Cocks  considered  that  one  of  the  very  best  results  arising  from  such  an  Associa- 
tion had  been  illustrated  by  the  paper  which  had  just  been  read.  That  paper  had 
eliminated  facts,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  which  must  have  cost  an  immense  amount  of 
tronble  in  gathering.  There  would  be  no  end  of  mistakes  in  prescribing  medicines  were 
the  medical  men  not  sure  of  their  qualities,  and  he  thought  the  medical  profession  were 
more  indebted  to  the  Pharmaceotical  Conferences  for  such  papers  as  had  been  read  than 
the  members  themselves,  and,  as  a  physician  of  Dundee,  he  had  to  tender  his  thanks,  in 
the  name  of  the  profension,  for  the  able  and  excellent  paper  to  which  they  had  listened. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bbouoh,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  author 
of  the  paper. 


A   CASE    OF   EXCISE  INTERPERENCE   IN   THE   SALE  OF 

QUININE   WINE. 

BT  MR.  CHARLES  KERR,  DUNDEE. 

The  subject  I  wish  to  bring  under  your  notice  is  no  new  one,  although  I  am 
not  aware  if  it  has  ever  been  brought  before  the  meetings  of  the  Conference. 
It  18,  namely,  the  interference  of  the  excise  with  the  snle  of  quinine  wine. 

Some  two  years  ago  there  was  an  article  on  the  matter  in  the  'Pharma- 
ceutical Journal/  noticing  the  case  of  Mr.  Waters,  British- wine  maker,  whose 
quinine  wine  the  excise  would  not  allow  to  be  sold,  except  by  parties  having  a 
British-wine  licence.  Mr.  Waters^s  preparation  was  sold  principally  by  grocers 
and  Italian  warehousemen,  who  are  generally  licensed  for  such  articles  as  British 
wines ;  but  some  chemists  were  customers  to  Mr.  Waters  for  Im  quinine  wine, 
and  it  was  these  the  excise  would  not  allow  to  sell  it  without  a  licence.  A  cor- 
respondence took  place  between  Mr.  Waters  and  the  Board  of  Excise  on  the 
subject,  and  after  several  letters  the  Board  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  patent 
medicine  Ucence  and  stamp  were  required  for  the  sale  of  Waters^s  quinine  wine. 
I  am  not  aware  if  these  instructions  were  complied  with,  nor  if  the  article  is 
still  in  the  market ;  most  of  those  present  will  remember  the  case  of  Waters,  so 
I  need  not  occupy  time  in  further  referriug  to  it. 

I  wish  to  bring  before  the  meeting  the  matter  in  a  new  light,  as  it  occurred 
to  myself  some  time  ago.    For  three  years  I  have  made  considerable  quantities 
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of  qnioine  wine,  oompoeed  of  orange  wine  and  qninine,  one  grain  to  the  ounce,— 
in  fact,  the  yery  formula  now  given  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
I  had  not  long  commenced  making  it  when  I  received  a  vieit  from  an  exdee 
officer,  who  tokl  me  he  thought  I  had  to  pay  a  licence  for  selling  qninine  wine. 
I  told  him  he  most  be  wrong ;  he  alluded  to  the  case  of  Waters,  but  I  explain^ 
that  there  was  no  analogy  in  the  two  cases :  I  was  a  chemist  and  could  make 
and  sell  quinine  wine  as  well  as  any  other  medicated  wine ;  I  did  not  sell  it  as 
a  beverage,  but  as  a  medicine,  and  it  was  labelled  "  Tonic  Medicine.*^  We  had 
a  long  talk  on  the  matter,  and  to  satisfy  himself,  the  office  said  he  would  report 
the  ease,  and  purchase  a  bottle  of  my  quinine  wine  and  send  it  for  ezamma- 
tion  to  the  London  Board,  which  he  accordingly  did ;  and  I  was  somewhat 
startled,  a  short  time  afterwards,  bv  receiving  a  summons  to  appear  before  a 
local  justice  of  the  peace  to  answer  the  charge  of  being  a  retailer  ot  sweets  with- 
out  a  licence.    Penalty  £50,  and  to  appear  m  fourteen  days. 

I  was  quite  taken  aback  at  receiving  this;  and  not  being  desirous  of  seeing  my 
name  flourishing  in  the  newspapers  in  a  case  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 
defrauding  her  Majesty^s  revenue,  the  nature  of  which  case  the  general  public 
could  not  well  understand,  also  knowing  that  excise  laws  were  peculiar,  and  not 
to  be  fought  against  with  impunity,  I  thought  it  best  to  lay  the  case  before  the 
London  Board,  which  I  did  in  the  following  letter,  and  which  will  ex^dain  the 
case  more  fully  than  anything  I  conld  say  further  on  the  matter : — 

<*  The  Hon,  the  Board  qf  Inland  Revenue, 

"  Hononrable  Sirs, — ^Mnch  to  my  aurpiise  I  have  been  served  with  a  sammons  to  appear 
before  a  jastice  of  the  peace  on  the  14th  of  this  month,  to  defend  and  answer  to  the 
charge  of  being  a  retailer  of  sweets  without  a  licence,  and  I  understand  the  charge  is 
made  because  I  prepare  and  sell  qninine  wine,  an  article  which  most  chemists  and 
druggists  make  and  mII,  as  well  as  other  medicated  wines.  Medicated  wines  in  general 
are  made  from  sherry,  and  chemists  have  never  been  required  to  take  out  a  foreign  wine 
licence  for  the  making  of  such.  Quinine  wine  is  generally  made  from  orange  wine,  and 
with  this  I  partly  make  it,  and  I  understand  this  is  the  reason  I  am  served  with  the' 
summons  to  answer  the  charge  of  being  a  retailer  of  sweets.  My  quinine  wine  is  a 
bitter  preparation,  and  sold  only  as  medicine,  being  frequently  prescribed  by  medical 
men  of  Dundee,  and  every  bottle  sold  is  labelled  *  medicine.'  I  enclose  one  of  the  labels 
used. 

'*  Some  time  ago  the  Supervisor  of  Excise  of  this  district  called  my  attention  to  a  para- 
graph which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  in  regard  to  Waters*s  quinine  wine,  an  article 
which  your  Honourable  Board  had  decided  required  a  British- wine  licence  for  its  sale; 
but  as  it  was  an  article  sold  by  grocers,  Italian  warehousemen,  and  general  shopkeepcn, 
I  expressed  my  opinion  to  the  supervisor  that  your  decision  did  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  sale  of  quinine  wine  as  prepared  and  sold  by  chemists  and  druggists.  I  told  him  I 
had  been  seventeen  years  a  chemist,  and  during  all  that  time  I  never  heard  of  a  chemist 
paying  a  wine  licence  for  making  medicated  wines,  and  in  eveiy  establishment  I  was 
connected  with,  quinine  wine  as  well  as  other  wines  were  made.  I  denied  my  liabflity 
to  a  licence  upon  the  plea  that  there  was  no  precedent  of  a  chemist  paying  such  a  licence, 
while  hundreds  of  chi  mists  who  had  been  years  in  business  for  monUis  I  had  been, 
regularly  made  the  same  article.  The  supervisor,  however,  thought  that  my  quinine 
wine  was  subject  to  a  licence,  and  to  test  the  matter,  he  would  purchase  a  bottle  and 
send  it  to  your  Honourable  Board  for  examination.  Accordingly,  a  bottle  of  my  quimne 
wine  was  got  from  my  shop  by  an  officer  of  excise,  I  was  present  durin|f  the  purchase, 
and  knew  that  it  was  bougnt  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  for  examination.  No  fnrUier 
notice  was  given  on  the  matter  until  the  summons  was  handed  in  to  me  to  appear  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  a  breach  of  the  excise  law,  with  only  fourteen  days  allowed 
me  to  defend  and  consider  such  a  new  and  important  point  affecting  the  whole  chemists 
of  the  country.  I  f ally  expected  that  I  would  have  received  notice  ajter  the  examina- 
tion of  my  preparation,  wheUier  it  was  an  excisable  article  or  not ;  however  no  such 
notice  was  given  me,  but  I  am  at  once  summoned  to  appear  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  breaking  the  law,  which  I  truly  confess  I  wss  ignorantly  doing.    I  have  been  only 
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a  short  time  -in  businesB  for  mjaelff  aod  would  never  think  of  breaking  aojr  known  law* 
Now  that  I  find  mj  qoiDine  wine  is  liable  to  licence  I  will  take  ont  the  licence  for  it ; 
and  I  humbly  beg  your  Honourable  Board  will  consider  my  case  favourably  and  please 
to  withdraw  the  sammons  requiring  me  to  appear  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

^'lam,  honourable  Sirs,  your  obedient  servant, 

*' Charles  Krrs.** 

Yoa  will  obserre,  from  the  foregoing  letter,  I  did  not  want  to  fight  the 
matter  with  the  Board,  there  was  no  time  for  that ;  I  was  anxious  I  shoald  not 
appear  before  a  jostice;  and  would  rather  pay  the  licence,  however  unjust  I 
might  think  it.    To  my  letter  I  received  the  following  answer : — 

** Inland  RevenuA,  London,  II th  June,  1866. 
^Sir, — I  am  desired  to  acquaint  yon,  in  reply  to  your  application  of  the  8th  insi,  that 
the  information  pending  against  you  will  be  withdrawn  on  your  paying  the  expenses, 
and  taking  out  a  sweets  Uomee. 

"^  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"(Signed)  Adak  Young,  Assistant  Secretary.*^ 

I  took  ont  the  licence,  paid  expenses,  and  so  ended  my  trouble  with  the  ex- 
cise ;  since  then  I  have  paid  the  yearly  licence  twice.  It  is  not  a  great  sum, — 
22s.  yearly;  yet  there  is  a  principle  involved  in  the  matter  affecting  every 
chemist  in  the  country,  which  I  think  ought  to  be  set  right,  so  I  have  thought, 
by  bringing  it  before  the  present  meeting,  it  might  be  discussed  to  some  advan- 
tage. I  have  only  introduced  the  matter  for  discussion,  so  will  not  occupy  your 
time  by  giving  any  lengthy  remarks  of  my  own ;  but  it  must  be  evident  to  all 
that  chemists  stand  in  an  equivocal  position  to  the  excise,  when  they  can  be 
made  to  nay  licence  for  making  medicated  wine  with  British  wine,  and  not 
made  to  ao  so  for  making  them  with  foreign  wines.  Why  not  make  us  pay 
£10.  10s.  for  making  antimonial  or  ipecacuan  wine?  There  is  something  radi- 
cally wrong,  when  we  are  obliged  to  pay  a  licence  for  making  a  preparation 
aatborised  by  the  new  British  Pharmaoopoeia;  and  I  am  curious  to  know  whether 
the  Honourable  Board  are  aware  of  the  new  turn  matters  have  taken,  and  what 
their  opinion  now  is?  I  would  therefore  propose  that  the  Excise  Board  be  com- 
monicated  with  on  the  subject,  and  with  that  proposal  I  now  leave  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Young  thought  the  right  of  a  chemist  to  send  out  quinine  wine  when  ordered  in 
a  prescription  was  so  clear  that  he  would  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  do  it. 

MX.  I^NB  stated  that  the  question  of  the  sale  of  quinine  wine  was  not  altogether 
new,  having  already  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  but  ^  particular  grievance  now  exposed  by  Mr.  Kerr  demanded  close  investi- 
gation, and  he  was  sure  that  the  Council  would  give  this  when  the  case  was  laid  before 
Uiem. 

Mr.  NiooL  said  that  although  the  word  ''tonic"  appeared  upon  the  label,  that  did 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  question  before  them,  which  was  the  excise  claim  to  impose  a 
lieenee  upon  aU  those  who  sold  quinine  wine,  on  the  ^und  that  it  came  under  the  de- 
finition of  **  sweets."  It  was  nothing  new  for  the  excise  to  ride  over  them  ronghshod, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  question  would  be  taken  up  earnestly  by  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Mackat  alluded  to  the  supposed  infringement  of  the  ratent  Medicine  Act  by 
the  use  of  the  word  "tonic,"  without  a  stamp  iM^ing  added.  If  the  employment  of  this 
word  created  the  liability,  then  many  of  tbeir  medicines  must,  by  analogy,  be  infringe- 
ments of  tiie  Act ;  for  instance,  Ghregory*s  Powder,  to  which  he  supposed  thej^  all  added 
the  descriptive  word  *'  Stomachic"  Mr.  Mackay  gave,  as  an  illustration  of  the  severe 
eoorse  adopted  by  the  excise  towards  persons  who  had  unwittingly  infringed  their  laws, 
the  followmg  case  from  his  penonal  experience: — A  flavouring  liquid  had  been  re- 
peatedly sent  to  Loiidon,  and  he  was  assured  in  Edinburgh  that  such  a  course  was  per- 
fectly regular.  On  one  occasion,  a  seizure  was  made,  and  a  fine  of  £200  imposed,  which, 
after  extreme  ansoyanee  and  heavy  cost,  Was  reduced  to  £10. 

TOL.  JX.  K         • 
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Mr.  Sayaoe  reeommeiided  that  Mr.  Kerr*8  case  should  be  laid  before  the  Goimdl  of 
the  Pharuaeeutical  Society,  and  their  interference  solicited. 

Mr.  Hanburt  reminded  the  meeting  that  two  distinct  questions  had  been  raised  dming 
the  discussion, — Istlj,  that  of  an  excise  duty ;  and  2iidl7,  that  of  liability  to  a  patoit 
medicine  stamp.    The  two  subjects  should  be  kept  from  being  confused  together. 

Mr.  Bradt  suggested  that  the  most  ready  way  to  ascertain  if  any  labeh}  were  liable 
to  the  patent  m^cine  stamp  was  to  send  them  up  to  Somerset  House,  and  ask  ths 
direct  question. 

Mr.  DCHACHT  spoke  strongly  of  the  behaviour  of  the  excise  in  many  .cases  towsrds 
persons  whom  that  body  knew  to  have  been  influenced  by  no  unworthy  motives,  although 
perhaps  unfortunate  enough  to  have  violated  some  bye-law.  The  discussion  that  bid 
already  occurred,  showed  how  liable  they  were  to  fall  into  error,  as  there  had  been  voy 
different  opinions  expressed  as  to  what  was  allowable  and  what  was  not.  Mr.  Schacht 
stated  that  he  once  tried  the  course  suggested  by  Mr.  Brady,  and  sent  up  oZ/  his  labdi 
to  Somerset  House  for  opinions  as  to  their  involving  stamps.  A  number  were  letamed 
to  him  as  not  being  liable,  but  no  answer  was  given  as  to  those  he  was  most  anxious  to 
be  informed  about,  but  the  labels  were  kept !  The  grievances  belonging  to  an  excise 
prosecution  were  very  great,  whether  gainm^  or  losing  the  decision,  since  the  existence 
of  a  charge  of  definauding  the  excise  was  insufferable  to  an  honourable  tradesman; 
he  urged  especially  an  attempt  to  reduce  to  a  simple  code  the  excise  laws,  which  weie 
now  so  dubious.  Were  this  done,  he  was  sure  that  the  members  of  the  drug  trade  would 
obey  the  law. 

Mr.  Baildon  thought  that  the  whole  question  of  the  patent  medicine  stamp  should 
be  looked  into.  It  was  based  upon  a  deception,  since  the  public  believed  that  so-called 
"patent  medicines'"  were  really  what  the  literal  construction  of  the  term  implied.  Of 
course,  those  present  knew  that  the  patents  for  Anderson's  pills,  and  a  few  other  proprie- 
tary medicines  which  alone  could  properly  claim  the  term  '^  patent,"  had  long  since 
expired. 

Mr.  Ebebt  explained  the  relation  of  pharmaceutists  to  the  excise  laws  in  the  United 
States.  Many  pharmaceutists  take  out  a  liquor  licence,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  supply 
to  invalids  and  families  wines  and  spirits,  which  command  their  confidence  in  prefexeoee 
to  those  sold  at  the  spirit  stores.  Some  of  the  leading  houses  will  not  take  this  lieenee. 
Since  the  war,  all  pay  a  distinct  tax  for  exercising  their  profession.  The  definition  of 
liability  to  the  patent  medicine  stamp  is  similar  to  that  obtaining  in  England. 

After  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  had  been  offered  to  Mr.  Kerr  for  bringing  the  sub- 
ject forward,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brady,  seconded  by  Mr.  Andrewi 
(London),  that  the  President,  Messrs.  Brough,  Eerr,  Nicol,  Schacht,  and  Young  be  a 
sub-conmiittee  to  prepare  a  recommendation  upon  the  subject^  and  present  the  same  to 
the  sitting  on  the  following  morning. 


ON  BURGUNDY  PITCH. 

BY  "DUXIEL  HANBUET. 


The  authors  of  the  British  FharmacopoBia  have  defined  Bargandy  Pitch  (Piz 
Bnrgundica)  as  a  resinous  exudation  from  the  stem  of  the  Spruce  Fir^  Abies  ex- 
celsa  DC.  {Finns  Abies  L.,  P.  excelsa  Lam.)  melted  and  strained.  They  have 
thus  followed  the  Loudon  College  of  Physicians,  which  for  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  has  included  this  substance  in  its  Materia  Medica,  indicating  in  the  later 
editions  of  its  pharmacopoeia  a  sin.ilar  botanical  origin. 

On  the  Continent  the  term  Fix  Bnrgundica  (which  is  not  frequently  appUed) 
appears  to  have  a  le^s  definite  signification  than  with  us,  being  used  synony- 
mously with  Resina  alba  to  designate  the  resins  of  various  coniferous  trees  after 
purification  by  being  boiled  in  water  and  strained.  The  following  description 
18  translated  from  one  of  the  more  recent  and  esteemed  works  on  pharmacology, 
that  of  the  late  Dr.  Berg.*  , 

•  Fharmageuiisehe  Waarenkunde,  Berlin,  1863,  p.  668. 
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White  Besin,  White  Piteh,  Yellow  Beeia,  Yellow  Pitch  [  Weisses  Harz,  weisses 
JPedk,  fle/bta  Harz,  geXbet  Pec^],  Bedna  8.  Pix  flava  8.  citrina. 

It  is  obtained  bj  melting  common  resia  with  the  frequent  addition  of  water  and 
snbeeqaently  straming.  According  as  the  melting  has  lasted  a  longer  or  shoiter 
time,  the  resin  remains  paler  in  colour  and  constitutes  White  Resin  or  becomes 
darker  and  is  called  Yellow  Retin,  and  is  thereby  richer  or  poorer  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. The  first,  owing  to  the  water  which  it  contains,  is  almost  entirely  opaque, 
white,  brittle,  and  beo>mes  gradnallj  yellow.  The  second,  through  the  formation 
of  a  little  colopholic  acid  by  reason  of  the  longer  melting,  is  of  a  yellow,  dark  yel- 
low or  brownish  coloor,  Tery  brittle,  here  and  there  dear,  and  has  a  conchoidal, 
g^lassy  fracture.  An  inferior  kind  called  White  Piteh,  ia  obtained  from  the  resin 
that  is  first  produced  in  the  manufaetare  of  tar,  and  has  a  brownish-yellow  colour. 
The  tme  Burgundy  Resin  or  Pitch,  Resina  s.  Pix  Burgundica  is  the  similarly  pre- 
pared resin  of  Pteea  excefsa  and  Piruu  Pinaster,  which  is  brought  into  commercd 
m  the  form  of  dull,  dirty-yellow  brittle  masses  of  a  glassy  fracture,  softening  in  the 
hand.  Ordinary  Burgundy  Pitch  is  White  Besin  which  has  been  gently  melted  for 
a  short  time  without  the  addition  of  water,  so  that  it  is  in  fact  freed  from  a  port  of 
its  water,  but  has  not  yet  acquired  the  brown  colour  of  colophony. 

In  France  as  in  England  the  term  Burgundy  Pitch  {Poix  de  Bourgogne)  k  by 
the  more  accurate  writers  restricted  to  the  molted  and  strained  resin  of  the 
Spmce  Fir,  of  which  sabstance  the  following  descriptioa  is  given  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  Codex : 

[Translation']  Burgundy  Pitch  is  of  a  brownish  yellow,  solid  and  brittle  in  the 
cold,  flowing  when  warm,  Tery  tenacious,  having  a  peculiar  odour,  and  an  aromatic 
taste  without  bitterness ;  not  completely  soluble  in  alcohol  in  the  cold.  There  is 
frequently  substituted  for  it  another  product  called  white  pitch  [jpoix  5/bnoAe],  pre- 
pared with  gcUipo^  or  a  mixture  of  yellow  resin  and  Bordeaux  turpentine,  melted 
and  mixed  with  water ;  this  artificial  pitch  has  a  strong  smell  of  Bordeaux  tur- 
pentine and  a  very  marked  bitter  taste.    It  is  entirely  soluble  in  ^cohol. 

Where  then  ia  true  Burgundy  Pitch  manufactured?  Is  it  actually  met 
with  in  commerce?    By  what  characters  may  we  judge  of  its  purity  ? 

The  authors  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  mention  it  as  a  production  of 
Switzerland,  where  the  Spruce  Fir  is  certainly  found  in  great  abundance.  But 
I  have  it  upon  excellent  authority,  that  of  my  friend  Dr.  Fliickiger  of  Bern, 
that  at  the  present  time  no  terebinthinous  resins  are  collected  in  Switzerland  for 
oomroercial  purposes.  Neither  is  true  Burgundy  Pitch  produced  in  France,  as 
its  anme  would  seem  to  indicate,  Pinus  maritima  Lamb,  being  in  fact  the  only 
tree,  the  resin  of  which  is  collected  in  that  country  as  an  industrial  product.f 

Knowing  these  facts  and  having  failed  to  gather  any  precise  information 
from  pharmacological  writers  as  to  the  districts  where  the  resin  of  the  Spruce 
Fir  18  an  object  of  industry,  it  was  with  some  interest  that  I  examined  the  va- 
noos  collections  of  forest- products  in  the  French  Exhibition.  Nor  was  I  dis- 
appointed, for  among  the  contributions  from  Finland,  I  discovered  a  suite  of 
specimens  illustrating  this  very  subject.  Baron  Liuder  of  Svarta  near  Uelsing- 
fors  is  the  exhibitor  of  the  resin  of  the  Spruce  Fir  in  two  forms,  namely  : 

*  {Note  by  translator)  Galipot,  dry  resin  collected  in  France  from  the  trunks  of  Finns 

fmariiima  Lamb. 
f  The  name  Burgundy  Piteh  seems  in  fact  to  be  a  complete  misnomer,  no  such  substance 

having  been  eyisr  produoed  in  Bur^mnidy.    Pomet  writing  in  1694  thus  speaks  of  "  Poix  grasse 

ou  Potjp  blanche  ou  Poix  de  Bourgogiu^*: — 

*'  On  fisit  fondro  le  Galipot  avec  tant  soit  pen  d'huile  de  Terebeuthine,  et  de  la  Terebenthine 

eammane,  et  ensuite  c'est  ce  que  nous  appelons  Poix ^rasse,ou.  Poix  blanche  de Bourgogne, 

k  cause  que  Ton  pr^timd  que  la  meilleure  et  la  premiere  s'est   faite  k  saint  Nicolas  en  lior- 

raine :  oe  qui  est  tout  le  contraire  d'ac^ourd'hui ;  car  la  meilleure  Poix  grasse  vient  de  Hoi- 

**  lande  el  de  Strasbonrgi  d'ob  nous  la  fiusons  venir." 
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1.  The  orade  resin  as  exoded  from  the  trank  of  the  tree  ftnd  deaeribed  in 
the  following  words :  "  Barrtu  ou  gomme  concrete,  adh^rente  aoz  8s{aiu 
^*  (Pinus  Abies),  Prodnit  brdt  servant  h  la  fabrication  de  rMne  etc  etc.— 
''  Prix  12  francs  les  100  kilogr.** 

2.  The  resin  purified  by  melting  in  oontaot  with  tiie  Taponr  oC  water, 
and  straining.  It  is  thus  described  on  the  label  attached  to  the  spedmen : 
'*  RSsine  jatme  cuite  ^  vapeur  d*eaa  k  chdeur  mod6r6e)  de  barras  de  sapin 
'*  (Pintai  Abies).  Prix  40  francs  les  100  kilogr. :  production  anmieJte 
"  86,000  kilogr." 

Of  these  two  resins,  the  first  is  not  found  in  English  commerce : — the  aoooui 
oonstitctes  genuine  Burgundy  Pitch,  precisely  such  as  may  be  bought  in  the 
London  market.  The  quantity  of  this  purified  resin  produced  annuaUy,  it  will 
be  observed  is  very  considerable,  being  equivalent  to  77,000  pounds,  or  more 
than  34  tons  weight.  Baron  Linder  is  likewise  an  exhibitor  of  the  erode  rena 
of  Pinus  sylvestrisy  of  the  same  in  a  purified  state,  of  Oil  of  Turpentine,  loeUnd 
Moss,  and  a  few  other  productions  of  Finland. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  shows  that  true  Burgundy  Pitch  is  also  produced  in 
Germany.  Mr.  J.  G.  Miiller  of  Locherberg  near  Oberkirch  in  the  Grrand 
Duchy  of  Baden  has  taken  the  trouble  to  exhibit  an  instructive  and  complete 
series  of  large  specimens  in  illustration  of  the  products  of  the  Spruce  Fir,  com- 
prising : 

1.  Portion  of  a  stem  of  Abies  exeeUa  about  four  feet  long  treated  for  the 
production  of  resin.  This  stem  has  had  cut  in  it  longitudinally  at  equal 
distances,  four  even  and  regular  channels,  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  and  of 
the  same  depth  ;  from  the  sides  of  the  channels,  the  resin  exudes  and  is 
scraped  off  with  an  iron  instruoient  made  for  the  purpose. 

2.  The  crude  resin  {Roh-Harz)  as  scraped  from  the  stem,  oontained  in 
the  original  triangular  bark-basket  used  in  the  country. 

3.  Wasser  Jfarz, — ^This  has  been  obtained  by  boiling  in  water  and  preai- 
ing  the  crude  resin.  It  ia  grey  and  opaque,  contains  much  water,  and  is 
identical  with  an  impure  but  genuine  Burgundy  Pitch  sometimes  found  in 
the  London  market. 

4.  Gtreinigtes  Fichtenharz^  Rhine  purifiSe. — ^This  is  No.  3  in  a  purified 
condition,  or  as  we  should  call  it,  True  burgundy  Pitch  in  its  purest  con- 
dition. 

In  addition  to  these  specimens,  Mr.  Miiller  also  exhibits  samples  of  resin  ore* 
pared  for  the  use  of  brewers,  who  in  Germany  employ  resin  {Brauerpect)  foi 
coating  the  inside  of  beer  casks. 

Another  exhibitor  of  genuine  Burgundy  Pitch  is  Mr.  Theodor  Mullner  of 
Hinter  Briihl,  Post  Modling  near  Vienna,  who  shows  F^chtenkarz  or  crude  resin 
of  the  Spruce  Fir  and  Fichtenpech  which  is  the  same  in  a  purified  condition. 
The  latter  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  good  Burgundy  Pitch. 

These  contributions  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  show  that  the  resin  of  the  Spruce 
IS  collected  for  trade  purposes  in  Finland  and  in  Germany, — and  in  the  finl 
named  country  upon  a  very  considerable  scale.  It  does  not  however  appear 
that  it  is  ever  termed  Burgundy  Pitch  in  the  places  where  it  is  produced. 

Although  genuine  Burgundy  Pitch  (usually,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  a  very 
impure  state)  has  been  always  obtainable  in  the  London  market,  it  is  rarely 
found  genuine  in  the  shops, — an  artificial  compound  being  very  genemUy  sup- 
plied in  place  of  it. 

This  artificial  Burgundy  Pitch  is  of  most  variable  appearance.  In  examining 
eight  samples  of  it  I  find  that  in  my  notes  I  have  aescribed  it  as  dull  tawny, 
bright  tawny  yellow,  brigbt  yellow,  brilliant  orange  yellow,  or  bright  orange 
brown.    Some  samples  have  a  dull  wax-like  fracture,  others  a  more  or  te 
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shining  or  conchoidal  fracture.  Some  exhibit  when  broken  numerous  cells  con- 
taiuing  air  or  water ;  others  are  more  compact.  All  are  more  or  less  opaque, 
bot  become  transparent  on  the  surface  in  the  course  of  time  by  the  loss  of 
water.  All  the  samples  haye  a  weak  terebinthinous  odour,  not  one  possessing 
the  fragrance  of  true  Burgundy  Pitch.  All  are  free  from  bits  of  stick  and  such 
like  impurities  which  are  frequently  found  in  the  ffonuine  drug. 

I  am  not  in  the  secret  of  the  manufacture  of  this  artificial  Burgundy  Pitch, 
for  which  indeed  each  maker  must  have  his  own  formula.  Acco^ng  to  com- 
oQon  report  however,  it  is  formed  by  melting  together  common  resin  with  palm 
oil  or  some  other  fat,  water  being  stirred  into  the  mixture  to  produce  an  opaque 
appearance.  In  examining  the  characters  of  genuine  and  spurious  Burgundy 
I^tch,  I  have  noted  the  foUowing  differences : 

True  Burgundy  Pitch,  Artificial  Burgundy  Pitch. 

CSolonr  dull  yellowish  brown ;  frao-        Colour  usually  more  brilliant  than 
tore  shining,  conchoidal ;  translucent ;    that  of  the  true  Burgundy  Pitch, 
some  samples  contain  much  water  and 
are  opaque  and  of  a  dull  grey  colour, 
and  require  straining   to   free  them 

from    impurities.      Odour   peculiarly        Odour  weak  and  hardly  aromatic. 
aromatic 

Not  wholly  soluble  in  alcohol  of  '888,        Still  lees  completely  soluble  in  alco- 
bat  leaves  a  small  amount  of  fine  white    hoi  of  '838. 
fioccolent  matter. 

Placed  in  contact  with  double  its  Similarly  treated,  forms  a  turbid 
weight  of  ffladal  acetic  acid  in  a  vial,  mixture  which  soon  separated  into  two 
is  dissolved  with  Uie  exception  of  a  layers,  a  thick  oily  liquid  above  and  a 
small  amount  of  flooculent  matter.  bnght  solution  below. 

The  foregoine  characters  apply  to  most  of  the  artificial  Biurgundy  Pitch  which 
I  have  examined,  and  may  be  useful,  so  far  as  they  go,  for  distinguishing  the 
genuine  from  the  spurious.  The  odour  of  true  Burgundy  Pitch  is  in  itsdf  an 
excellent  criterion  which  cannot  be  conveyed  by  description.  Solubility  in  gla- 
cial acetic  acid  serves  to  reveal  the  presence  of  fatty  matter  which  is  a  common, 
perhapB  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  artificial  Burgundy  Pitch  made  in  this 
coon  try. 

From  what  has  preceded  may  be  deduoed  the  foUowing 

Conclusions, 

1.  True  Burgundy  Pitch  is  the  melted  and  strained  resin  of  Abies  ex- 
ceUa  DC. 

2.  An  artificial  compound  is  usually  sold  in  lieu  of  it  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent. 

3.  True  Burgundy  Pitch  is  produced  on  a  large  scale  in  Finland,  also  of 
fine  quality  in  Baden  and  in  Austria. 

4.  True  Burgundy  Pitch  diffen  palpably  from  the  artificial  and  may  be 
easily  distingutthed  from  it. 

The  Pkhodkit  expiesMd  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Conference  to  the  anther  for  his  able 
and  exhanstive  oommimication,  and  inqaired  of  Mr.  Ebert  what  was  the  character  of  the 
Bnignndy  Pitch  met  with  in  the  Uniteci  States?  That  gentleman  replied  that  it  varied 
oonsiderably,  but  was  evidently  of  the  clsss  described  by  Mr.  Hanbnry  as  factitious. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  ORDINARY  COMMERCIAL  SPECIMENS  OP 
JALAP,  SHOWING  THEIR  RELATIVE  VALUE  IN  PROPOB- 
TION  OF  RESIN  OF  JALAP  COMPARED  WITH  MARKET 
PRICE. 

BY  MR.   ALFRED  80UTHALL,  BIRMINGHAM. 
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The  importance  of  maintaining  a  aniform  medicinal  raloe  in  the  dmgB 
ordered  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  British  Pharma- 
copGsia  has,  in  the  instances  of  opium,  cinchona  bark,  and  scammony,  given  a 
standard  value  for  each  of  these  remedies,  but  I  think  it  might  with  great  ad- 
vantage have  included  some  other  drugs,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  subject  of 
this  analysis.  That  market  prices  are  frequently  no  guide  to  the  pharmaoea- 
tist,  the  analyses  which  were  offered  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Conference  of 
various  samples  of  opium  and  scammony  sufficiently  testified,  and  the  addi- 
tional proof  offered  by  the  specimens  of  jalap  herewith,  amply  confirms  the 
statement. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  medicinal  value  of  the  supplies  of  jalap,  as  found  in 
the  shops  of  pharmaceutists,  I  procured  five  specimens  of  powdered  jalap  at 
different  establishments,  and  found  the  result,  in  percentage  of  resin,  as 
follows : — 

No.  1,  13  per  cent,  of  resin. 

2,  16 

3,  9i 

4,  16J 
6,17 


»i 

11 


If 


»i 

11 
11 


11 
»i 


1, 


1^ 


11 


The  comn^ercial  value  of  jalap  imported  from  Tampico  is  much  inferior  to  the 
kind  imported  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz,  but  an  average  of  seven  samples  of  each 
kind  here  analysed,  show  that  the  Tampico  is  richer  in  resin  than  the  Yen 
Cruz ;  the  average  in  the  one  case  being  about  22  per  cent.,  and  in  the  other 
17J  per  cent. 

I  have  made  an  experiment  with  the  purgative  effects  of  the  two  varieties, 
and  find  them  much  the  same.  The  resin  from  Tampico  jalap  is  somewhat 
darker  than  that  from  the  Vera  Cruz  variety,  and  has  a  distinctive  peculiarity 
of  smell,  but  I  have  not  discovered  any  difference  in  chemical  character. 

Mr.  Han  BURT  referred  to  a  case  in  which  the  roots  of  Aconitvm  ftrox  were  nustaken 
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in  India  far  jalap,  and  a  qwuititj  powdered,  the  error  not  bein^  detected  until  seretal 
penoDs  had  been  poisoned.  He  had  the  curiodtj  to  procure  specimens  of  this  particular 
parcel,  and,  although  the  appearance  as  a  whole  was  sufficieutlj  distinct  from  jalap,  he 
oould  but  admit  that  it  included  manj  roots  so  similar  in  appearance  to  Tampico  jalap 
as  to  be  almost  undistingnishable.  The  difficulty  of  getting  good  jalap  root  had  be- 
come very  great,  and  the  question  arose  whether  its  cultivation  would  not  be  the  remedj 
for  this  state  of  things.  He  (llr.  Hanbnry)  had  procured  plants,  and  succeeded  in 
growing  them  even  in  England ;  but  it  was  in  India  that  success  must  be  looked  for  if 
we  were  to  supersede  Mexican  supplies  of  this  drug.  The  plants  which  he  had  sent  to 
the  Neilgherries  were  flourishing. 

The  F^BSimBNT  con6nned  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hanburj  as  to  the  resemblance  between 
certain  roots  of  Tampico  jalap  and  those  of  Actmiiumftrox, 
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BT  MR.  O.  DYMOND,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Whilst  this  Conference  is  engaged  in  the  laudable  endeavour  to  raise  the 
status  of  English  pharmacy,  and  whilst  the  talk  of  rival  societies  is  the  protec- 
tion and  encouragement  of  commercial  and  scienti6c  pharmacy, — it  is  a  cause 
of  some  discouragement  that  the  first  principles  of  sound  morality  and  success 
are  frequently  set  at  defiance  by  pharmaceutists.  The  pleasing  deception  which 
ia  daily  practised  in  the  sale  of  the  various  popular  granulated  efiferveecing  com- 
pounds is  the  instance  which  I  wiab  here  to  adduce,  because  these  preparations, 
being  almost  without  exception  known  by  names  which  do  not  express  their 
composition  and  real  character,  have  met  with  a  success  which  musi  raise  the 
indignation  of  every  lover  of  honest  pharmacy.  The  so-called  ^^  Granulated 
EfierveBcing  Citrate  of  Magnesia,"  whilst  it  is  the  most  popular  of  these  com- 
pounds, is  at  the  same  time  the  most  fallacious,  because  it  usually  contains  no 
citrate  of  magnesia  at  all ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  tbe  consciences  of  many 
pharmaceutists  must,  with  ray  own,  have  long  protested  agaiust  such  a  mis- 
nomer. 

Anxious  as  we  are  to  promote  the  growth  of  true  pharmacy,  its  welfare  is,  I 
bold,  in  jeopardy  whilst  we  tacitly  recognize  such  departure  from  correct  che- 
mical nomenclature,  and  much  more  from  those  obligations  which  we  are  under 
to  the  pure  truths  of  science  and  morality.  If  the  higher  objects  of  ecientific 
pharmacy  are  to  be  reached,  the  pharmaceutist  must,  with  hia  growing  responsi- 
bilities, keep  faith  with  scientific  truth,  and  if  his  professions  of  knowledge  are  not 
in  accordauce  with  its  demands,  the  *^  unerring  instinct "  of  tbe  people  will  find 
him  out,  and  rate  his  professions  at  their  proper  value.  It  is  no  alleviation 
to  know  that  the  public  is  knowingly  deceived,  or  that  there  have  been  precedents 
for  such  a  practice,  or  that  these  false  compounds  supply  a  want  which  is  appre- 
ciated even  under  a  wrong  name.  Our  work  is  dignified  and  honourable  iu 
proportion  to  the  integrity  with  which  we  pursue  our  investigations,  and  to 
honesty  and  exactness  with  which  these  results  of  our  labours  are  given  to  the 
world.  But  the  application  of  the  name  of  a  definite  chemical  production  to 
a  mixture  which  bears  no  real  resemblance  to  it,  is  a  departure  from  strict  sci- 
entific integrity  which  I  think  this  Conference  will  do  well,  with  all  its  vigour, 
to  condemn. 

The  writer  was  pleased  to  hear  that  an  analysis  of  several  samples  of  granu- 
lated effervescing  preparations  had  been  promised  to  this  meeting,  and  he  trusts 
that  though  not  presented  at  this  Conference,  it  will  be  ready  hereafter.  The 
task  of  making  such  an  analysis  is,  however,  in  part  spared  by  the  candid  ac- 
knowledgment of  some  large  manufacturers  of  so-called  *''  Effervescing  Citrate 
ol  Magnesia,"  that  their  productions  contain  no  such  constituent  whatever. 
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The  adyantagee  of  a  tnie  citrate  of  magDeda,  have,  I  think,  not  been  suffici- 
ently appreciated,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  exchange  from  a  composite  aalt,  pre- 
pare from  chance  formulas,  of  different  therapeatic  yaloes,  to  one  which  is  a 
definite  chemical  production,  and  which  has  therefore  a  definite  therapeatic 
value,  has  many  advantages  to  recommend  it. 

The  specimen  of  saccharated  effervescinff  citrate  of  magnesia  which  ia  placed 
upon  the  table  is  made  by  the  mechanicaloombination,  in  equivalent  qoanti- 
ties,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  citric  acid,  togeth»  with  the  additkin  of  15 
per  cent,  of  sugar.  It  fulfils  the  conditions  required  in  this  prepanuion  ef 
brisk  effervescence  during  the  discharge  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  a  nearly 
bright  subsequent  solution  ;  and  it  is  presented  in  the  belief  that  this  aMempt 
will  be  appreciated  by  this  Conference,  in  vindication  of  those  principleB  of  mo- 
rality as  applied  to  the  ethics  of  pharmacy  which  it  should  be  our  aim  to 
maintain. 


SeTeral  members  took  part  in  the  difldusion  of  the  question  of  pharmaoeatieal  etluci 
raised  by  this  paper,  bat,  whilst  recogniiing  the  high  motives  ioflnencing  the  writes;  the 
general  feelins  did  not  i^pear  to  be  that  the  prsctice  of  using  the  conventional  nsms 
of  **  Granular  Citrate  of  Magnesia  "  was  an  abuse  demanding  protest 

Mr.  Bbadt  spoke  of  the  origin  of  the  name  objected  to  by  Mr.  Dymond,  and  Uie  gia- 
dnal  omission  of  the  salt  of  magnesia,  which  at  first  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the 
maker  of  the  preparations.  There  were  so  many  other  more  salient  points  for  attack, 
from  seidlitz  powders  downwards,  that  he  was  rather  snrprised  at  the  selection  of  this 
companitiyely  new  addition  to  the  Materia  Medica. 

Mr.  SoHACHx  thought  thai  it  would  be  found  that  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  con- 
tained several  instances  of  the  application  of  names  not  strictly  aoeorate. 

Mr.  Hjlnbubt  did  not  hesitate  to  express  the  strong  objection  he  felt  to  the  employ- 
ment of  definite  chemical  names  for  substances,  the  composition  of  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  conceal.  It  appeared  to  him  that  medical  men  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
this  sort  of  thing,  since  strange  compounds,  such  as  granular  effervescent  bromides  or 
iodides  were  intr^nced  by  the  makers  to  their  notice,  and  by  prescribing  them  they  cnated 
the  demand  for  substances  of  the  real  nature  of  which  they  could  know  very  little.  At 
the  EbLhibition  of  1862,  the  jury  in  the  section  of  pharmacy  condemned  the  use  of  sndi 
preparations. 

Mr.  Bbouoh  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Dymond's  salt  was  not  a  citrate  of  magnesia^  as  it 
was  called,  but  a  mixture  of  substances  which  ultimately  produced  such  a  salt. 

Mr.  E^BT  said  that,  instead  of  the  so-called  citrate  of  magnesia,  he  had  prepared  a 
mixture  of  citric  acid,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  sugar,  and  giren  it  the  name  of  **  Granular 
fervescent  Aperient,**  supplying  it  where  the  other  was  asked  for,  and  explaining  that 
it  was  the  same  excepting  in  name. 


I.  REPORT  ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OR  DISADVANTAGES  OF 
THE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  PHARMACY  OF  NITRIC  ACID  OF 
SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  1-6. 

II.  REPORT  ON  THE  NITRO -HYDROCHLORIC  ACID  OF  THE 
BRITISH  PHARMACOPCEIA,  AND  THE  CHANGES  IN  IT  ON 
BJBEPING. 

BT  W.   B.    HBATHFIELD,   F.R.O.S.,  T.C.S. 

The  inquiry  proposed  in  reference  to  the  first  of  these  two  subjects  having 
been  rendered  supererogatory,  in  consequence  of  the  change  presohbed  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  which  has  appeared  since  the  announoement  of  these 
questions,  I  pass  it  over  with  the  comment  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  procure 
nitric  acid  uniformly  of  the  gravity  of  1*5 ;  that  it  ia  very  rarely  free  from  a 
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eonftdenble  qiuuitity  of  niiroas  acid,  m  eyidenoed  w hen  Uieacid  is  poured  into 
water  with  a  view  to  dilation  ;  that  it  is  uncertain  in  strength,  from  its  ten* 
doncy  to  decompose,  and  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  pack,  dangerous  in  transit, 
and  unmanageable  in  use.  The  acid  of  the  British  PhannaoopoBia  of  1867  is 
doabtleas  an  eKoellent  substitute,  containing,  as  it  does,  70  per  cent,  of  real  acid. 
It  undergoes  no  change  on  keeping. 

Referring  to  the  second  inquiiy,  — the  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
changes  in  it  on  keeping, — ^it  is  to  be  obseryed,  that  since  the  institution  of 
these  experiments,  the  Bntiah  PharmaoopoBia  of  1867  has  been  presented,  with 
an  alteration  in  the  formula  and  directions  for  the  production  or  this  acid,  and 
as  it  diffeis  materially  from  that  adopted  in  the  previous  publioation, — ^that  of 
1864,-**-I  subjoin  the  two  formula  for  comparison. 

Acidum  NitrO'hydrochloricum  DihUum,    B.F.  1864. 

Nitric  acid,  sp.  g.  1'5 2  fluid  ounces. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  g.  1*170   ...    4  fluid  ounces. 
Distilled  water 26  fluid  ounces. 

Add  to  the  water,  first  the  nitric  acid,  and  then  the  hydrochloric  acid.  Mix, 
and  preserve  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  Testa, — specific  gravity  1-074 ;  6  fluid 
drachms  require  for  neutralization  93*88  measures  of  the  volumetric  solutiun  of 
soda. 

Acidtan  Nitro-hydrochlaricum  Dilutum,    B.P.  1867. 

Nitric  acid,  1*42 3  fluid  ounces. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  1*16 4  fluid  ounces. 

Distilled  water 25  fluid  ounces. 

Mix  the  acids,  and  allow  them  to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  bottle,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  partially  closed,  then  add  the  water  in  successive  portions, 
shaking  the  bottle  after  each  addition,  and  preserve  the  mixture  in  a  stoppered 
bottle.  Characters  and  tests, — specific  gravity,  1*074;  352*4  grains  by  weight 
(6  fluid  drachms)  require  for  neutralization  920  grain  measures  of  the  volume- 
tric solution  of  soda. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  acid,  as  prepared  by  the  directions  of  the  Fhar- 
maoopcBia  of  1864,  is  1*070,  and  352*4  grains  require  for  neutralization  93*88 
grains  of  volumetric  solution  of  soda  of  the  standard  ordered  in  that  work. 
The  acid  keeps  well  in  ordinary  temperatures,  and  appears  to  have  little  ten- 
dency to  change. 

The  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  mixed  as  directed  in  the  PharmacopcBia  of  1867, 
yielded  tiie  foUowiuff  results : — The  specific  gravity  of  the  two  acids,  on  admix- 
ture, and,  after  cooung,  was  1*277,  but  on  standing  for  twenty -four  hours  as 
directed,  was  1-268.  On  adding  the  quantity  of  water  for  the  production  of 
the  dilute  acid,  the  specific  gravity  was  found  to  be  but  1*063,  and  352*4  grains, 
or  6  fluid  drachms,  required  but  840  measures  of  volumetric  solution  of  soda 
for  neutralization. 

This  experiment  having  been  conducted  with  a  view  to  determine  the  loss  of 
hydrochloric  acid  consequent  upon  leaving  the  mixed  acids  for  twenty-four 
hours,  the  operation  was  conducted  so  that  on  the  mixture  of  the  two  acids  in 
a  loosely-stoppered  bottle,  the  escaping  chlorine  should  be  collected  under  a  bell- 
glass,  and  should  be  received  into  a  solution  of  potassa.  This  solution,  at  the 
end  oi  the  twenty- four  hours,  was  subjected  to  estimation  by  means  of  nitrate 
of  ailyer,  and  was  found  to  be  charged  with  chlorine,  which,  calculated  as  hv- 
drodiloric  acid,  was  found  to  be  in  such  a  proportion  as  to  have  diminished  the 
strength  of  the  nitro-hydrochloric  add  by  about  3  per  cent.  The  loss  of  nitric 
acid  was  not  estimated. 
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Proceeding  somewhat  differently,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  dilete 
nitro- hydrochloric  acid,  the  following  process  was  aduptea  : — 'the  proportioi«s 
of  acids  ordered  iu  the  PharroacotKBia  of  1867  were  united,  and,  on  cooling, 
the  specific  gravity  was  1-277.  The  water  was  then  added,  and  the  specific 
graTity  was  1*074,  thus  corresponding  to  the  theoretic  gravity  of  the  Ffaarma- 
copoeia  of  1864.  852*4  grains  required  1000  measures  of  volumetric  solution 
of  soda.  This  experiment  was  made  on  the  Slst  of  May,  and  the  tests  were 
again  applied  on  the  29  th  of  August,  when  no  variation  had  taken  place,  thus 
proving  that  the  diluted  acid  was  not  impaired  by  keeping  for  a  moderate  length 
of  time. 

So  carefully  have  the  framers  of  the  British  Pharmaooposia  performed  their 
task,  that  it  would  ill  become  an  experimentalist  to  question  the  value  of  for- 
mulae which  are  now  so  well  standing  the  test  of  pharmaceutic  experience,  but 
whatever  may  be  the  estimation  in  which  the  process  for  the  production  of  di- 
luted nitro- hydrochloric  acid  is  held,  it  is  clear  that  it  can  scarcely  attain  the 
result  desired,  viz.  uniformity.  If  the  acids  are  mixed  as  directed,  there  must 
necessarily  be  loss,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  imprison  the  escaping  vapoura,  and  an 
explosion  would  be  likely  to  occur  in  a  bottle  well  stoppered  ;  iu  one  not  so,  as 
directed,  the  escape  of  vapours  is  considerable,  as  indicated  by  the  experiments 
detailed  in  this  paper. 

The  following  works  were  presented : — ^The  *  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,^  1866,  from  that  body  ;  the  '  Laboratory  *  (whole 
series),  from  the  editor. 

The  thanks  of  the  Conference  were  voted  to  the  respective  donors. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  Wednesday  morning. 


SECOND   SITTING. 
Wednesday^  SepUinber  4. 

The  Conference  met  at  10.80  a.m. 

The  Committee  appointed  yesterday,  on  the  subject  of  excise  interference, 
brought  up  a  report  recommending  that  the  following  memorial  on  the  sub- 
ject shoula  be  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  : — 

"  The  memorial  of  the  British  Pharmaceiitical  Conference  to  the  Council  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  of  Great  Britain  showeth,  that  whereas  prosecutions  have  freqaently 
been  entered  upon  by  the  Board  of  Excise  against  persons  carrying  on  the  trade  of  che> 
mists  and  druggists,  and  that  such  persons  have,  in  numerous  instances,  endnred  penalties, 
the  proaecutiou  at  the  same  time  admitting  the  offences  to  have  been  commit tei  in  pare 
ignorance ;  and  whereas  the  most  streDuous  efforts  of  many  of  the  most  conscientious 
membere  of  this  body  to  comprehend  their  true  obligations  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Be- 
venue  have  utterly  failed  ;  and  whereas  it  appears  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  these 
difficulties  consists  iu  the  dispersed  nature  of  the  information  conveyed  from  time  to 
time  and  through  various  cnaonels  from  the  Board:  Yonr  memorialists  respectfully 
pray  that  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  will  use  its  best  efforts  to  induos 
the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue  to  reduce  all  legislative  enactments  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  the  simplest  possible  code,  and  to  adopt  any  other  measures  which  may  appear 
to  them  desirable  to  place  the  relations  of  the  excise  towards  pharmacy  in  a  clearer 
light." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Schacht,  seconded  by  Mr.  Baildou^  and  carried, — 

**  That  the  foregoing  memorial  to  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  be 
adopted,  and  the  President  be  requested  to  sign  the  same  on  behalf  of  the  Conference." 


L   KEW   AtCOHOLOHKTSB. 

•«  appoinl 


B«MlTed,— "  That  local  tcsatarerg  b«  appoiuM  in  thoM  towoi  in  which  WTeral  mem- 
ben  ot  the  Conferencs  mide,  u  ■  meuil  of  procariug  gnwter  n^aliritT  in  ths  pijmeat 
of  the  auDiul  mbacriptiaiu,  uid  lot  fuiliUhng  conuDanicfttion  with  we  momben  of  » 


Moved  bj  Mr.  Brady,  seoonded  hj  Mr.  SaTHge. 


ON  A  NEW  ALCOHOLOMETER. 

BT  S.  KBTH0I.D8,  F.C.S. 

The  ftuthor  stated  tliat  he  had  met  with  thii  little  inatmment  in  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  the  present  year.  It  is  theiDTention  of  MM.  Musculus,  Yslgon, 
et  C*",  and  is  oamed  by  them  the  Liquom^tre.  It  depends  esfentially  upon 
capillary  actios,  difleriDK  thiia  from  all  previous  forms  of  alcoholometer,  wbich 
are  based  upon  density  for  their  principle,  end  which  are  manifestly  inappli- 
cable ID  manT  cases,  such  as  light  wines,  on  account  of  the  interference  of 
estractire  and  astringent  matter,  tartar,  etc. 

The  eonatnictioD  of  the  instrument  is  so  simple 
as  to  be  shown  by  »  glance  at  the  annexed  woodcut. 
A  capillary  tube,  A  B,  about  4  inches  long,  and  di- 
vided into  degrees,  is  the  essential  part  of  the  liqno- 
mdtre.  Ibis  is  supported  by  a  little  wooden'bridj;e, 
P  P,  that  will  rest  upon  an  ordinary  turn  bier- glass 
or  upon  the  narrower  trial-glass  supplied  with  the 
instminent.  The  tube  slides  ap  and  down,  at 
pleainre,  through  a  bole  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge. 

Certain  precautions  are  needful  to  tbe  accurate 
use  of  the  liquom^tre,  the  nature  of  whicb  will  be 
indicated  b;  ihe  following  direotiont : — Let  the  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  be  as  near  15°  p 
Centigrade  {6V  Fahr.)  as  may  be,  as  shoirn  by  a  t~~~ 
•mall   thermometer  that   accompanies   the   outfit.       I 
Fill  three -fourths  of  the  trial-glass  with  this  liqnid,      j 
hold  the  capillary  tube  by  its  upper  extremity,  and 
push  it  through  the  aperture  in  the  bridge,  so  far 
tliat  ita  extremity  shall  dip  to  the  extent  of  about  ,, 
O"!  inch  below  tbe  surfaceoftbe  liquid.     Apply  the 
month  to  B,  and  draw  a  little  into  the  moutb  so  iis      i. 
to  moisten  the  interior  of  vbe  tube.    Now,  adjust 
the   extremity.  A,  with  great  exactitude,  so  as  to  ^^ 

touch  the  surface  only  of  the  liquid.  By  another  and  more  gentle  aapira* 
tion,  the  liquid  is  again  drawn  up  nearly  to  B,  and  its  descent  is  watched. 
The  point  at  which  the  column  remains  gives  the  alcoholic  degree. 

The  inTentors  state  that  the  readings  of  tbe  liquomfetre  will  always  be 
found  rather  higher  tban  the  resultn  given  by  the  old  method  of  distillation, 
on  account  of  an  inevitable  loss  of  alcohol  attending  the  latter;  thence  they 

E'  re  a  table  for  corrections,  which  enables  the  results  of  the  two  methods  to 
collated. 

The  graduation  of  the  tubes  only  provides  for  the  reRistration  of  20  per 
cent,  of  alcohol.  In  the  case  of  liquors  cojitaiuing  more  than  tbis,  one  part  is 
diluted  in  the  graduated  trial-gla^s  with  one  or  n  itb  three  parts  of  distilled 
water,  and  the  reading  is  multiplied  by  two  or  by  four,  as  Ihe  eapc  may  be. 

Temperature  necevsarily  affects  tbe  indications  of  the  liquom&tre,  and  as 
baa  already  been  stated,  it  is  desirable  to  operate  with  the  liquid  at  a  tempe- 
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rfttore  of  16^  C,  which  may  usually  be  done  witboat  any  loss  of  time.  How- 
eyer»  a  table  of  corrections  for 'temperatures  is  given  to  meet  exceptional 
cases.  The  following  abridged  Table  will  show  both  the  correction  for  tem- 
perature and  that  needful  to  bring  the  instrument  into  accord  with  the  results 
of  distillation  :— 

Table  of  Oosaaonoif s. 


Tentba  of  » 

De- 

free    to 

vah- 

Peieree 

tncC  to  agree 

fonndbT 

with    DieuilA- 

liqoo- 

tion. 

mitre. 

•1 

1 

•25 

4 

•4 

7 

•65 

10 

•80 

13 

1-0 

15 

Degrees  of 
S>ove  or 

tem 
belo 

penttnre 
w  15*0. 

TealliB  of  m  I>egree  to 
tone  below  U"  C. 
•boTo  IS>  C. 


or  to 


if 


0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 


0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

.2 

0 

2 

8 

1 

2 

4 

2 

4 

5 

2 

4 

6 

8" 

5' 

r 

2 
2 
3 
5 
6 
8 


r 


Example. — ^If  the  thermometer  gives  18°  G.  as  the  temperature  of  the  wine 
to  be  tested,  being  3^  above  the  mean  teniperature  for  experiment,  and  the 
liquom^tre  gives  10°  as  the  reading,  find  the  ngure  10  in  the  second  column,  and 


column,  which  corresponds  with  10^  reading  of  the  liquometi^ — this  is  '55° ; 
the  result  is  9*85°  of  alcoholic  strength. 

MM.  Musculus,  Valson,  et  C^  do  not  claim  for  their  little  invention  the 
power  of  giving  the  strength  of  saccharine  wines  or  viscid  liquors,  such  ae  beer, 
although  they  bold  out  hopes  of  soon  producing  an  instrument  that  will  ae-^ 
complish  these  objects  also.  For  pure  alcoholic  liquors  and  for  most  French 
wines,  the  inventors  distinctly  claim  a  preference  for  their  method  over  all 
others,  on  the  ground  of  readiness  and  exactitude* 

Mr.  Bbtnoids  said  that  he  had  felt  it  proper  to  bring  this  little  appeiatos  under  the 
notice  oif  the  Conference,  from  belieyin|[  strongly  in  the  importance  of  physical  methodi 
of  testing  as  ready  sabstitates  for  chemical  operations.  Id-  the  present  instance,  it  was 
not  very  easy  to  reply  at  once  to  the  qaery  which  the  pharmaceutist  would  pnt^  e«i 
bono  f  The  instrument  gave  correct  results  with  water,  claret,  whisky,  and  diluted 
alcohol  of  known  strength,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  hydrometer  supplied  to  the 

Pharmaceutist  a  more  ready  means  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  purely  alcoholic  flnida 
'hen,  for  tinctures,  manv  of  which  contained  viscid  matters  in  varying  quantities,  the 
instrument  was  inapplicable.  The  present  utility  of  the  liquom^^  appeared  to  apply 
to  light  wines  chiefly.  Possibly  fixed  oils  would  give  results  of  some  value,  but  the  im- 
portant point  seemed  to  be  that  the  principle  of  capillary  action  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  by  practical  physicists,  now  that  a  great  degree  of  success  had  attended  its  introduc- 
tion in  a  particular  direction. 

Mr.  &IOUOH  expressed  much  interest  in  the  subject^  and  approval  of  the  attempt  to 
extend  physical  investiffations.  He  referred  to  Mr.  Tomlinson^  results  upon  the  subject 
of  cohesion-figures  as  snowing  what  might  be  done. 

Professor  Attfibxj)  remarked  that  in  some  French  works  there  were  given  tables  of 
adhesion,  cohesion,  and  efilux,  and  he  fully  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  these  physical 
conditions  deserved  more  precise  study  thim  they  had  received. 

Other  memben  made  some  rsmaiks  upon  the  subject. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE,  AND   ITS 
CRYSTALLOGRA.PHIG  APPLICATION. 

Bt  W.   W.   8T0D1>ART. 

Witilin  the  last  few  yean  so  mach  importanoe  has  been  attached  to  the  use 
of  the  microeoope  as  an  aid  to  chemical  manipulation,  that  a  few  stray  notes 
from  an  acquaintance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  that  instrument  may 
prore  acceptable  to  the  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference. 

It  is,  howerer,  with  much. hesitation  that  they  are  laid  before  such  men  as 
Messrs.  Deane  and  Brady,  wha  hare  abundantly  shown  the  yalue  they  set  upon 
this  mode  of  inyestigation.  We  all  know  the  multifarious  calls  on  the  mental 
encyclopiedia  suppond  to  exist  in  the  pericranium  of  the  pharmaceutist,  and 
perdmnce  iheee  notes  may  suggest  an  answer  to  some  inquiry  from  that  hypo- 
thetical volume. 

How  different  a  state  of  microscopy  now  exists  from  that  recalled  even 
daring  the  early  experience  of  the  author  1  But  how  incomparably  greater  are 
the  results  obtainable  from  a  Ross,  a  Powell  and  Lealand,  or  a  Smith  and 
Beck,  than  from  the  old  simple  microscopes  that  did  so  much  in  the  hands  of 
Ehrenberg!  What  a  contrast  between  the  power  we  now  possess  and  that 
when  Demisianus,  Seneca,  and  Pliny  started  with  amazement  at  the  magnify- 
ing power  of  a  globe  of  water  or  a  knob  of  glass !  At  the  same  time  we  must 
mue  the  hamming  confession  that  Leuwenhoeck  and  Ehrenberg,  with  their 
inferior  apparatus,  made  more  real  discoveries  than  have  been  made  ever  since 
by  one  pair  of  hands  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

The  true  use  of  the  microscope  to  the  working  chemist  is  just  what  the  finder 
of  a  telescope  is  to  the  astronomer.  It  is  a  source  of  the  greatest  assistance  in 
laving  time,  by  indicating  what  the  chemist  afterwards  verifies  with  his  re- 
agents. 

The  author  would  specially  warn  his  hearers  against  substituting  the  results 
of  inference  for  those  of  actual  observation.  ^^  Humanum  est  errare  *^  is  an 
aphorism  applicable  to  all  observers  of  natural  phenomena,  but  peculiarly  so  to 
the  microecopist ;  it  requires  all  his  mental  caution  to  avoid  wrong  conclusions. 
The  analytical  chemist  will  tell  you  to  the  uttermost  part  of  a  fraction  the  pro- 
portion of  C,  H,  O,  Ca,  EL,  etc.,  but  he  cannot  tell  in  what  state  of  combina- 
tion they  ex]8te(]  till  the  lens  shows  the  granules  of  starch  or  the  vegetable  cell. 
The  mineralogist  would  know  that  his  tripoli  was  silica  and  alumina,  but  how 
could  he  possibly  guess  that  it  was  composed  of  myriads  of  elegant  and  most 
beantifnlly -sculptured  vegetable  skeletons  ?  So  with  the  retail  chemist ;  how 
(without  the  microscope)  would  he  be  able  to  tell  that  his  wholesale  brother  had 
been  putting  bean-flour  with,  his  fenugreek,  or  lignum  vitee  with  his  jalap  ? 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  druggist  will  use  the  microscope,  either  for  the  de- 
tection of  adulterations  or  for  clinical  purposes. 

A  good  example  of  the  large  amount  of  knowledoe  obtainable  in  a  short  time, 
and  very  commonly  required  from  the  dispensing  chemist,  is  in  the  examination 
of  nrine  or  urinary  deposit.  We  will  suppose  a  clear  example  to  be  given  with 
no  apparent  deposit.  Evaporate  and  ignite  a  few  drops  on  a  bit  of  platinum 
foil.  While  this  is  going  on  put  a  drop  of  the  secretion  on  a  glass  slip  with  a 
very  little  nitric  acid,  when  in  a  few  minutes  crystals  will  appear,  whi<m  under 
the  microscope  show  the  well-known  rhomboids  of  nitrate  of  urea. 

Examine  another  drop  as  it  is  under  a  quarter-inch  lens,  when  oxalate  of  lime ^ 
epithelial  scales,  etc.,  may  be  detected.  Now  dissolve  off  the  ash  left  on  the  foil 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  distilled  water.  Place  a  drop  on  two  glass  slips.  To  the 
one  add  the  smallest  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  dry.  The  lens  will  then  show 
pkoBphate  of  lime,  triple  phosphate,  and  chloride  q/*  sodium.    To  the  other  drop 
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add  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  eyaporate  to  drynesB.  If  soda  be  preaent,  yoa 
will  have  aoicalar  crystals  of  the  piatino- chloride ;  or  if  potash  be  there,  y<m 
will  find  cubical  crystals  of  the  corresponding  salt.  Thus,  in  a  few  minuto,  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope,  no  less  than  seven  distinct  salta  may  be  readily  de- 
tected, besides  a  great  number  of  others. 

So  extensive,  indeed,  are  the  uses  that  a  chemist  might  make  of  the  miaosoope, 
that  a  general  paper  would  be  of  an  unreasonable  length.  The  author,  there- 
fore, now  has  confined  his  paper  to  that  part  of  the  subject  only  which  rdates  to 
the  detection  and  examination  of  the  soluble  salts  which  form  definite  crystsk. 

The  microscopist  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  each  salt  takes  in  crystal- 
lizing its  own  particular  form.  Like  the  botanist,  who  finds  in  the  shape  of  a 
leaf  or  some  appendage  a  reliable  guide  to  the  specific  distinction  of  the  plant, 
he  finds  the  same  observation  to  hold  good  with  all  the  varieties  of  ciTstalline 
form.  So  universal  is  this  aptitude  for  a  particular  configuration,  that  few  sab- 
stances  exist  in  nature  which  have  not  the  faculty  of  each  assuming  a  form  peen- 
liar  and  constant  to  itself.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  explanation  of  what  the  chemist 
terms  **  crystallization.^* 

Few  fluids  can  be  found,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  whether  a  secretion  or 
a  chemical  solution,  that  do  not  contain  substances  which,  by  some  means  or 
other,  may  be  made  to  separate  as  crystals.  Now,  as  these  crystalline  attribatei 
are  so  universal  and  constant,  the  author  has  founded  on  it  his  method  of  deter- 
mining the  name  and  nature  of  the  crystalline  constituents  of  a  given  fluid,— a 
method  by  which,  without  any  chemical  test,  but  simply  a  microgoniometer, 
the  name  may  be  determined. 

Crystals  may  be  obtained  from  a  given  solution  for  microscopical  purposes  in 
six  different  ways,  no  matter  how  small  the  quantity  may  be : — 

1.  By  simple  deposition  by  cooling ;  as  the  well-known  triple  phosphate,  so 
often  seen  in  animal  secretions. 

2.  By  precipitating  a  salt  in  a  comparatively  insoluble  form ;  as  the  sulpbo- 
cyanide  of  strychnia  or  bi  tartrate  of  potash. 

3.  By  fusion  ;  as  in  the  case  of  salicine  and  several  of  the  alkaloids. 

4.  By  galvanic  deposition ;  as  in  the  detection  of  lactic  acid. 

6.  By  sublimation ;  as  in  arsenious  and  benzoic  acids,  thein,  etc.  This  method 
has  been  lately  used  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Guy,  who  seems  to  have  been  very  snooeBsfnl 
with  the  alkaloids. 

6.  By  evaporation. 

In  all  the  previous  methods  the  object  usually  is  to  obtain  separate  and  cha- 
racteristic crystals,  whose  natures  are  only  to  be  known  by  their  peculiar  fonn 
or  confirmative  testing.  By  the  mode  now  to  be  described  the  author  has  ob- 
tained  certain  results  which,  as  they  have  not  hitherto  been  published,  he  wishes 
to  lay  before  you,  hoping  that  to  some  they  may  prove  useful. 

A  drop  of  the  given  solution  is  placed  on  a  glass  slip,  and  slowly  evaporated 
over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  or  in  a  drying  chamb^.  A  crystalline  residue 
is  left  which,  to  the  eye  only,  appears  simply  a  magma  of  crystals  without  any 
definite  arrangement.  From  a  carefid  study  of  these,  considerably  magnified, 
the  author  noticed  a  certain  arrangement  of  Uues  peculiar  and  constant  to  every 
salt.  Again,  on  every  slide  it  will  be  noticed  that  two  angles  always  predomi- 
nate over  the  others,  and  that  the  same  salts  have  these  two  angles  invariably 
the  same.  It  is  thought,  therefore,  that  a  table  might  be  constructed  from 
these  angles,  so  that  a  measurement  and  reference  to  the  table  would  give  the 
name  of  the  salt.  A  specimen  of  this  table  is  before  you.  It  will  be  evident 
that  the  compilation  of  such  a  table  would  involve  the  execution  of  an  immeoae 
multitude  of  observations,  and  a  great  expenditure  of  time. 

Let  U8  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  one  or  two  salts,  sketches  of  which 
you  have  on  the  table. 
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One  preliminaTy  obfiervation  only  need  be  borne  in  mind,  viz.  that  eyeiy 
crystal,  of  whatever  sjetem  it  may  be,  ia  always  derived  from  some  primary 
form.  Thns,  for  instance,  the  elegant  crystals  of  calcite  and  qaartzite  are 
secondary  modifications  of  a  rhomb.  The  irregular  crystals  of  tartaric  acid  and 
sulphate  of  soda  are  derived  from  an  obliqae  rhombic  prism ;  whye  sulphates  of 
ziDC  and  potash  are  two  in  a  long  list  that  owe  their  several  forms  to  the  right 
rhombic  prism. 

Bat,  while  all  these  sets  of  geometric  forms  have  apparently  the  same  general 
shape,  each  has  its  own  peculiar  angles.  For  instance,  the  rhombs  of  calcite 
and  quartzite  to  the  eye  seem  identical ;  but  when  measured  the  rhomb  of  calcite 
measures  74°  55' and  105°5'(y;  whilst  that  of  quartzite  measures  94*^  15' and 
85**  45'.  The  measurements  of  the  secondary  forms  are  quite  as  constant.  It 
therefore  follows  that  the  angles  of  a  crystal  being  known,  the  name  may  be 
known  also.  On  reference  to  the  drawings,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  predo- 
minating angles  are  identical  with  certain  angles  as  measured  on  a  large  crystal. 

Sometimes,  when  the  two  lines  meet,  it  is  difficult  with  plain  light  to  say 
whether  they  are  two  crystals  meeting,  or  two  lines  belonging  to  one  crystal. 
The  application  of  polarized  light  will  at  once  dt'cide  the  question. 

A  singular  fact  may  now  be  mentioned,  that  often  when  polarized  light  is 
used,  a  number  of  lines  start  into  view,  which  also  are  coincident  with  the  lines 
on  irregular  forms  of  crystals.  On  referring  to  the  drawing  of  tartaric  acid, 
for  example  (Plate  I.)t  the  line  marked  A  is  one  which  starts  up.  As  a  general 
rale,  the  author  prefers  a  solution  containing  about  eighteen  or  twenty  grains 
to  the  ounce,  because,  if  stronger,  the  crystals  will  be  too  thick  and  inclined 
to  admit  of  horizontal  measurement. 
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The  goniometers  used  by  the  author  are  that  made  by  Ross  and  that  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Leeson ;  the  latter  being  more  correct,  while  the  former  is  more 
easily  used. 

Rosses  goniometer  is  a  positive  eye* piece,  across  the  field  of  which  is  a  very 
fine  line,  the  whole  being  made  to  revolve  in  a  circle  very  finely  graduated. 
When  used,  the  engraved  line  is  placed  over  or  parallel  to  one  side  of  the  angle 
to  be  measured.  The  line  is  then  revolved  by  means  of  the  rack  work  till  it  coin- 
cides with  the  other  side  of  the  angles,  when  that  portion  of  the  graduated  arc 
traversed  by  the  vernier  gives  a  very  correct  measurement  of  the  angle  required. 

The  beautiful  instrument  of  Dr.  Leeson  is  an  ingenious  application  of  the 
phenomena  of  double  riffraction.  It  is  equally  adapted  for  measuring  opaque  or 
transparent  crystals,  microscopic  or  the  largest  crystals.  It  consists  of  a  doubly 
refracting  prism  of  Iceland  spar,  which  is  mounted  over  the  eye-piece,  and  the 
whole  fitted  into  a  very  finely-divided  circle.  When,  therefore,  the  crystal  is 
viewed  through  this  prism  two  angles  are  produced,  which  revolve  round  each 
other  as  the  prism  is  revolved.  The  amount  of  rotation,  when  applied  to  the 
ftngl^  gives  the  measurement  required. 

For  instance,  let  A,  B,  C  be  the  angle  to  be  measured.  Place  the  crystal 
perfectly  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  vision,  which  is  easily  accom- 

Slished  by  seeing  that  every  part  is  in  focus.  Then  revolve  the  prisms  till  the 
nes  A  B  and  a  h  coincide ;  then  revolve  the  vernier  till  B  C  and  b  c  also 
coincide.  The  length  passed  over  by  the  vernier  of  coarse  gives  the  measure- 
ment of  the  angle. 
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The  author  feeb  that  he  has  iioi  worked  out  the  subject  m  it  daserrei;  in- 
deed, 80  much  more  work  remains  to  be  done,  requiring  more  time  than  he  bM 
at  his  disposal,  that  having  made  puUic  the  modus  operandi^  he  hopes  some  ose 
will  oonunne  its  developement. 

•  Table  of  Anolbb. 

NuM  of  CrTital.  Pfdowiinrnthig  AnglM. 

Sulphate  of  magnnia     ....  120**  4'    .    .  lOS"* 

Bictfbooate  of  potssh     .    .    .    .  90"        .    .  128'' 5' 

Nitrate  of  potash 76^  aCX  .  .  lOT  SO' 

Ammonia  alum 9(f    .    .  .  120° 

Tartaric  acid »r  10'  .  .    83°  SO' 

Oxalic  acid 74°  2'    .  .  10e°  8' 

Gholcsterine rS'SO'  .  .  100°  SO' 

In  the  absence  of  the  author,  this  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Schacht. 


The  PttBBiDBifT  ezpreeeed  his  admiration  of  the  able  paper  that  had  just  been  nai 
which  was  a  Talaable  addition  to  the  series  of  microscopic  investigations  relatinfs  to 
pharmaej  already  brought  before  the  Conference  at  the  meetings  of  previous  yean.  The 
paper  was  worthy  of  a  place  with  the  well-known  and  highly  valued  monompht  on 
subjects  of  microscopic  pharmacy  by  his  friends  Messrs.  D^ne  and  Brady,  andhe  trusted 
that  its  publication  would  stimulate  others  to  work  in  this  promising  field. 

Mr.  ritADT  added  his  tribute  of  gratification  at  Mr.  Stoddart*s  labours.  When  thst 
gentleman  named  the  matter  to  him  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Bath  Conference^  it  wss 
new  to  him  (Mr.  B.),  but  he  had  subsequentlv  made  some  experiments.  He  had  to  eon* 
fess  that  one  result  of  these  experiments  was  to  impress  him  stronfflj  with  the  difficul- 
ties which  at  present  existed  to  obtaining  uniform  results.  It  would  be  evident  to  eveiy 
one,  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  measuring  the  angles  of  a  tangible  and 
large  crystal  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  measuring  a  crystal  of  microscopic  proportions ;  the 
former  could  be  handled  and  placed  in  any  position,  but  the  alteration  of  position  in  the 
latter  case  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  or  might  be  impossible.  He  felt  uncertaia 
how  far  the  forms  of  crystals  would  be  modified  by  the  presence  of  foreign  matter,  sf 
for  instance,  viscid  substances  in  the  solutions.  Mr.  Brady  alluded  to  a  rotating  object- 
holder,  introduced  by  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Beck  and  Co.,  as  likely  to  facilitate  such  opefsr 
tions  as  those  now  under  consideration.  In  connection  with  the  solubility  of  saUs,  be 
also  spoke  of  Storer's  '  Dictionary  of  Solubilities '  as  a  very  valuable  work,  just  published 
in  the  United  StoteS. 


NOTES  ON  TINCTURA  OPII  AND  LIQ.  OPII  SEDATIVUS. 

BY  MR.  ALFRBD  SOCTHALL,   BIRMINGHAM. 

In  continuation  of  a  subject  which  was  brought  lorward  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Conference,  viz.  the  analysis  of  various  specimens  of  ordinary  commer- 
cial opium ;  in  order,  further,  to  show  the  extremely  uncertain  medicinal  valne 
of  different  samples,  I  have  since  examined  a  variety  of  specimens  of  tinetnie 
of  opium,  some  of  which  have  been  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by  Dr.  Attfield. 
These  specimens  were,  I  believe,  procured  indiscriminately  from  the  establish- 
ments of  various  pharmaceutists,  and  show  a  variation  in  strength  which  may 
well  rather  alarm  the  presoriber  for  the  welfare  of  his  patient. 

Taking  the  standai^  of  strength  required  by  the  British  PharmaoqpoelSt 
which  states  that  100  grains  of  opium  should  yield  at  least  6  to  8  per  oent.  of 
morphia,  the  consequent  strength  of  tincture  of  opium,  B.P.,  should  be  not  less 
than  0*5  per  oent.  of  morphia.  The  following  is  my  result  of  nine  samples  of 
tincture : — 
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No.  1  specimen  contained  0-3  per  cent,  of  morphia* 

»»    '  <i  i»         0*4         99  y« 

u    o  «  It  0*7  99  99 

»»     ^  II  II  0*6  99  99 

Good  commercial  opiam,  such  as  is  oommonly  found  in  the  English  market  (as 
our  analysis  last  year  showed),  contains  frequently  as  much  as  10  to  13  per 
cent,  of  morphia;  and  J^he  Pharmacopoeia,  laying  no  restriction  upon  a  maximum 
yield  of  morphia,  opens  a  wide  door  for  a  great  diversity  in  the  strength  of  its 
opium  preparations,  so  that  a  tincture  yielding  from  ][  to  1  per  cent,  of  morphia 
is  within  tne  Pharmacopoeia  limits. 

The  letter  which  was  lately  addressed  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Miller,  of  Sheffield,  on  the  value  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  tests  for 
opium,  is  well  worth  perusal 

Although  liq.  opii  aedativus  is  not  officinal,  yet  this  form  of  administering 
opium  is  scarcely  less  important  than  the  tincture.  It  is,  however,  interesting 
to  notice  in  the  analysis  of  the  eight  following  samples,  that  the  same  wide  di- 
veraiQr  exists : — 

No.  1  specimen  contains  0*6  per  cent,  of  morphia. 

»»  ^        II  i>       1'*        II  II 

*»l     3  99  99  0*7  99  99 

l»     *  l>  II  1*0  99  99 

II     ^  99  II  0*5  99  99 


2 

II 

l> 

1-2 

3 

M 

II 

0*7 

4 

l> 

II 

1*0 

5 

«» 

II 

0*5 

6 

•1 

II 

0*8 

7 

II 

II 

1*6 

8 

II  ' 

II 

1*1 

II  "      II  II     V  V      99  99 

If   •       II  II      l^'S      II  II 

11  8      99   '        99     1*1      99  »9 

Mr.  HsATHViKLD  remarked  that  there  was  no  standard  for  the  strength  of  liqoor  opii 
sedatiTus,  since  its  inventor  had  at  different  times  made  statements  which  were  incon- 
sistent with  one  another. 

Mr.  Savage  wished  to  know  how  a  chemist  could  tell  what  opium  he  might  use. 

Pitjfeaor  Atitisld  replied 'that  he  should  demand  an  analysis  from  the  seller.  The 
necessity  for  this  had  heen  established  by  the  fall  proof  that  physical  appearances  Would 
not  indicate  the  strength  of  the  drug.  * 

Mr.  Bra]>t  thought  that  by  drying  and  powdering  the  opiom  the  most  serious 
sonrees  of  discrepancy  were  eliminated. 

Mr.  Youvo  advocated  the  introdnction  of  an  opium  with  a  standard  percentage  of 
morphia  into  the  national  Pharmacopoeia. 

Mr.  Baiux>n  thought  that  the  remedy  lay  in  the  substitution  of  its  principal  alkaloid, 
moiphia,  for  a  drug  of  such  uncertain  strength  as  opium. 

Professor  Babvord  agreed  with  the  last  speaker ;  and,  as  a  memoer  of  the  medical 
profession,  he  could  state  that  the  leading  physicians  of  this  country  emplojred  morphia 
almost  exclnsivdy  for  either  internal  administration  or  for  subcutaneous  injection.  As 
a  matter  of  economy,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  continuance  of  tincture  of 
opium  as  an  addition  to  liniments  or  other  external  applications. 


ON  THE  ELECTRICAL  RESISTANCES    OF    THE    FIXED  AND 

VOLATILE  OILS. 

BT  T.  T.  P.  BRUCE  WARREN. 

The  want  of  an  acknowledged  and  trustworthy  means  of  recogniang  the  purity 
or  conditiou  of  samples  of  oils  has  long  been  felt  by  pharmaceutists.    No  tests 
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or  Bysiem  of  tests  at  present  used  are  free  from  objection.  An  inspection  of 
the  optical  characters  of  the  oils,  whether  fixed  or  volatile,  will  be  sofBdent  to 
confinn  the  troth  of  this  observation. 

The  polarisoope  has  at  best  a  very  limited  scope  of  application,  whilst  the  de- 
termination of  the  refractive  or  dispersive  qualities  requires  soch  precise  ad. 
jnfCments  that  the  saitability,  either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  for  the  purposes  of 
a  technical  test  may  be  fairly  questioned.  The  refractive  power  of  the  oils, 
both  fixed  and  volatQe,  has  so  small  a  variation,  even  between  the  two  extremes 
of  the  scale  here  siven,  that  the  difierence  prodaced  on  the  refractive  power  of 
any  oil  by  the  addition  of  a  small,  quantity  of  another,  would  be  barely  per- 
ceptible. The  objection  against  the  measurement  of  the  dispersive  action  se  t 
means  di  expressing  the  value  of  an  oil,  is  that  the  determination  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  indices  of  refraction  for  the  extreme  rays  is  at  once  tedious  and  un- 
reliable ;  the  scale  of  dispersions  offers,  however,  a  much  wider  range  of 
differences. 

It  is  probable  that  the  comparison  of  two  samples  of  oil  by  the  irratlonahtieB 
of  their  dispersion  is  worthy  of  some  attention.  I  am  not  aware  of  its  being 
applied  as  a  test,  but  the  samples  could  stand  side  by  side  with  respect  to  the 
muminating  source,  and  their  spectra  projected  side  by  side  could  be  easily  ob- 
served And  compared. 

The  tables  here  given  of  the  dispersive  powers,  and  the  irratLonalitios  of  dis- 
persions, are  by  Sir  David  Brewster ;  the  refractive  powers  are  principsUy  by 
the  same  authority. 

Optical  Qualitibs  of  Oils. 


ZTaoMof  Ofl. 


Anise .    .    . 
Almond  bitter 
Almond  sweet 
Angelica 
Bergamot    . 
Cassia     .    . 
Caraway 
Castor      .    . 
Camomile    . 
Cloves     .    . 
Camin     .    . 
Dill     .    .    . 
Fennel*  .    . 
Juniper  •    . 
Lemon    .    . 
Lavender     • 
Nutmeg  .    . 
Olive  .    .    . 
Poppy     .    , 
Pennyroyal . 
Peppermint . 
Bape-seed    . 
Sanafras 
Spearmint    . 

Alcohol   .    . 
Turpentine  . 


Index  of 
BefractioB. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


601 
603 
483 
493 
471 
641 
491 
490 
467 
535 
508 
477 
506 
473 
476 
462 
497 
470 
463 


1-482 


1-475 
l-634i 
1-481 


1-372 
1-475 


Dtsp6ntT6 
Power. 


•077 
•079 

•051. 


•139 
•049 
•036 

"•062 
•065 

•055 
•047 


•038 


•069 
•054 


Difference  of 

Index  <tf 

Befreciion 

for  Extreme 

Beje. 


•044 
•048 

•026 

•089 
•024 
•018 

•033 
•033 

•028 
•022 


•018 


-029 
•042 


•032 
•026 


•Oil 
•020 
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Table  of  Oils, 

Arranged  in  order  aecordinq  as  they  contract  the  less  refrangible,  and  expand 
the  more  rtfrangihle  spaces  (irrationalities  of  dispersion) , 

Oil  of  Caasia.  Oil  of  Nutmeg. 

„  Bitter  Almonds.  „     Peppermint. 

„  Aniseed.  „     Castor. 

„  Saaaafraa.  „     Nut. 

„  Fennel.  „     Olive. 

„  Cloyea.  „     Sweet  Almonds. 

„  Turpentine.  Alcohpl. 

„  Caraway. 

Althongh  bromine  and  iodine  exert  on  some  of  the  essential  oils  chemically 
characteristic  e£fect8,  it  does  not  appear  certain  to  what  extent  the  action  may 
be  modified  by  the  ayddition  of  small  quantities  of  other  oils ;  consequently  the 
cfaemical  phenomeDa,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  their  specific  gravities  and 
boiling-points,  cannot  be  considered  as  o£fering  any  assistance  to  the  detection 
'of  accidental  or  intentional  impurities  when  existing  in  small  quantities. 

The  prodfts  which  I  have  to  submit  is  one  which  has  given  considerable 
satisfaction  in  all  the  experiments  which  I  have  made,  and  was  suggested  by  a 
discovery  due  to  M.  Rousseau,  quoted  by  De  la  Rive,*  '^  that  olive  oil  when 
mixed  with  ^h^^^  P^^  ^^  volume  of  oil  of  poppies,  increased  the  number  of 
vibrations  of  a  magnetic  needle  in  a  given  time,  when  the  same  was  included 
or  made  to  form  part  of  a  voltaic  circuit.*'  Thia  isolated  fact  would  be  of  ser- 
vice  for  the  determination  of  the  purity  of  olive  oil,  if  oil  of  poppies  were  the 
only  sophisticating  ingredient. 

*  I  thought  it  useful  to  extend  tho  observation  to  the  effects  produced  by  other 
oDa  when  mixed  with  oil  of  olive,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  the  process  might  be 
apdied  as  a  test  for  the  commercial  and  chemical  valuation  of  oils  generally. 

For  Uiis  purpose  I  had  first  to  measure  the  resistances  offered  by  a  column 
of  each  of  &e  oils  experimented  on,  having  in  each  case  the  same  length  and 
sectional  area. 

From  the  low  resistances  possessed  by  the  volatile  oils,  the  apparatus  used  by 
M.  Beoquerel  for  ascertaining  the  resistances  of  liquids  might  be  'employed,! 
bat  from  the  high  resistances  offered  by  the  fixed  oik  I  have  designed  a  modifi- 
cation. 

I  must  here  acknowledge  the  obligation  I  am  under  to  W.  Hooper,  Esq.,  for 
the  use  of  Sir  William  Thomson's  delicate  astatic  reflecting  galvanometers,  and 
a  battery  which  possesses  remarkable,  constancy,  viz.  that  of  Daniell  as  modi- 
fied by  Minotte. 

With  such  a  galvanometer  as  used  for  these  tests,  the  deflections  obtained 
are  strictly  proportional  to  the  resistances,  and  by  means  of  noting  the  dcflec- 
taon  produced  through  a  constant  resistance,  by  a  standard  current,  it  is  easy  to 
compare  the  results  obtained  at  different  times  and  under  different  conditions. 
Hie  standard  current  represents  a  known  relation  to  the  full  electro-motive 
power  employed.;^ 

•  < Trantue  on  Electricity'  (trazuUted  by  Walker). 

t  Since  writing  this  I  find  the  following  note  in  '  thane's  Fharmaoologia '  (1833),  under 
the  article  **  Olive  Oil" : — "  M.  Bonsseau  has  diwovered  tlie  curious  fact  that  of  all  the  oils, 
both  Tegrtable  and  anipial,  olive  oil  moet  feebly  conducts  electricity.  It  may  be  stated,  that 
aa  a  nifeaioni  it  acts  676  times  more  feebly  than  the  others.  Two  drops  of  oil  of  beechmast,  or 
of  poppy  seeds,  poured  into  ten  grammes  of  olive  oil,  renders  the  needle  four  times  more 
sensiUe.  This  aifferen(»,  therefore,  furnished  M.  Kousseau,  by  means  of  his  diagometer,  a 
tert  for  determining  adulterations  with  precision." — Journal  de  Fharmticie,  t.  ix.  p.  6B7. 

I  See  De  la  Bive's  Treatise,  voL  ii. 
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The  reBistanoee  of  the  eeBential  oils  were  detennined  with  one  cell ;  and  I 
may  remark,  that  I  was  considerably  sarprised  at  the  low  resistances  of  die  vo- 
latile oils,  this  being  the  reverse  of  what,  judging  from  the  oompositioa  <tf  ^eai 
generally,  I  was  prepared  to  expect. 

The  adulterants  of  the  volatile  oils  are  principally  turpentine  and  alcohol  * 

Compared  with  any  of  the  essential  oils,  turpentine  has  an  immense  resistance, 
whilst  that  of  alcohol  is  enormously  lower  than  any  of  them,  except  perh^ 
that  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  which  is  so  low  that  I  did  not  measure  it. 

The  importance  of  this  ^neral  fact  is  at  once  apparent,  since  ihe  addition 
either  of  alcohol  or  turpentine  in  the  smallest  quantity  is  readily  detected ;  and 
the  quantity  denoted  by  the  variation  in  the  deflection,  either  when  oompazod 
with  a  standard  of  known  purity,  or  by  the  resistances  themselves. 

The  oils  of  lemon  and  bergamot,  when  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  tur- 
pentine, do  not,  however,  show  such  marked  di£ferences  as  the  generality  of  fhe 
essential  oils.  The  addition  of  turpeutine  reduces  the  conducting  power,  or,  in 
other  words,  increases  the  resistances  to  a  very  perceptible  extent  in  all  oils 
except  lemon  and  bergamot,  but  in  these  two  last  cases  it  becomes,  neverthelen, 
perceptible  in  the  effects  of  increased  resistance, — in  these  cases,  howevff,  a 
property  not  solely  confined  to  turpentine  aids  in  its  detection,  and  oonseqaendj 
enlarges  the  scope  of  the  application  of  this  test.  Large  quantitiS  of  tuzpen- 
tine  are  instantly  perceptible  in  increasing  the  resistances. 

The  addition  of  turpentine  to  oil  of  lavender  is  more  strongly  marked  by  thii 
test  than  in  any  other  case. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  av»tiges  of  six  tests  on  each  oil,  taken  at 
different  times.  For  reasons  noted  further  on,  the  same  sample  should  not  be 
used  for  a  second  test.  The  volatile  oils  were  obtained  from  trustworthy  souroeB, 
and  were  supplied  as  perfectly  cenuine  and  in  mature  condition.  I  am  'particiv 
larly  indebted  to  Messrs.  I.  ana  H.  Smith  for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  they 
have  supplied  me  with  information  respecting  the  samples  obtained  from  them. 
I  met  with  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  samples  of  cotton-seed  oil,  and  although 
my  samples  are  unauthenticated  for  condition  or  purity,  I  must  acknowledge 
my  obligation  to  Mr.  Edward  Mann,  7,  Pall  Mall  East,  for  his  kindness  in  pro* 
curing  them. 

TaBLB  of  B.B8I8TANCB8   OF   YoLATILB  OiLS. 

Genuineness  of  Samples  AuthenticaUd, 


NMnaof  OiL 


Peppermint,  Ang.    . 

n  »  • 

„  German 

Caraway    .... 

„        2od  sample 

Gloves    

Bitter  Almonds  .  . 
Aniseed  ..... 
Bergamot  .... 

Lemon 

Lavender,  Ang.    .    . 

„       Mitcham . 


Obaorred 
Deflection. 


224x8-94 
274  X  8-94 
236  X  8*94 
202  X  8-94 
202  X  8-94 
205  X  8*94 


67  X  8-94 
94  X  8*94 
5S  X  8-94 

310 
250  X  8-94 


ResuUnee. 


800,00(H- 

662,160t 

759,000 

90,000 

90,000 

81,000 

§ 

8',  144,000 
1,906,00011 
8',376,000 
6,244,000»« 
717,000tt 


•  The  foreign  oils  are,  no  doubt,  sometimes  entirely  sabstitated  for  the  Snrinli  oils,  or 
largely  dilated  with  them, 
f  1868  product  J  1861  product.  §  Beyond  r«ig«  of  observatioo. 

L^B^*J^'*^i^'        .       ,     ,       m,.     ••  i>efl«c«<»tt  risuig  rapidly  to  360. 
ft  DeOectioQ  mcareasmg  slowly.    This  arises  from  electrolysis. 
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Adultsbated  Samples. — Yolatile  Oils. 


Name  of  Oil. 

Adnltennt. 

Obaerred 
DeflecUon. 

Olunad'i 
BMbteDoo. 

P^permint,  Ang.  . 

n               n 
Liemon      >    •    •    • 

Bergsmot      ... 

n          .... 

Lavender,  Ang. 

Turpentine  .    . 
Spint  of  Wine . 
Txirpentine  .    . 
Spirit  of  Wine. 
Turpentine  .    . 

>»         •    • 

185,x  8-94 
43x8-94 

52 
167  X  8-94 
92  X  8-94 
104 

969,000* 

422,000 

3',444,000 

11,600 

l',949,000 

15',630,000 

The  efiects  produced  by  mizlDg  different  specimeus  of  the  same  oil  together 
are  also  p^ceptible ;  thoB  the  Grerman  oils  of  peppermint,  or  foreign  samplefi  of 
lavender  oil,  produce  modifications  in  the  electro^sis. 

In  testing  the  fixed  oils  a  much  higher  battery-power  is  required  ;  this  arises 
BiBiply  from  the  fact  that  they  all  poBseas  much  lower  conducting  powers  than 
any  of  the  essential  oils. 

For  these  tests  thirty-two  cells  were  used. 

Table  ov  Bbsistances  of  Fixed  Oils. 
8ample8  Purchased  as  Otnuine. 


Name  of  OD. 

Obsenred 
Deflection. 

Ohmad'a 
Besistsnoe. 

Olive 

40  X  8-94 

68 

40  X  8*94 

85  X  8-94 

91 

206x8-94 

326  X  8-94 

340 

554',637,600 
8,186',000,000t 

654',637,600 

708',048,000 1 
2,242',162,000 

113',287,680 
68',444,640 

690',040,000 

Sweet  Almond  ...*... 

.Castor  Oil,"ltaUan  .*    \    \    \    \    \ 
„       „    E.  I.  Elect    .... 

Poppy    

Turpentine 

Cotton-seedsS 

„           2nd  sample    .    .    . 

220 
130 

14',000,000  II 
23',500,000  •• 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bleached  .oils  have  even  a  lower  con- 
ductiiig  power  than  the  unbleached  oils ;  and,  in  this  respect,  olive  oil  possesses 
a  greater  difference  than  almond  oil.    It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this. 

A  singular  difference  exists  between  the  Italian  and  the  East  Indian  castor 
oils.  This  difference  will  enable  one  to  detect  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
one  added  to  the  other. 

Cotton-seed  oil  and  oil  of  poppy,  as  well  as  turpentine,  are  so  rapidly  altered 
in  their  conducting  power  by  electi:olyais,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  recognizing  them  in  samples  of  ou. 

Olive  oil,  when  free  from  cotton -seed  oil  or  oil  of  poppy,  has  its  resistance  in- 
creased by  electrification,  but  if  the  smaUest  quantity  of  either  of  them  exists 
in  a  sample  of  olive  oil,  it  produces  a  contrary  effect  by  a  prolonged  contact 
with  the  battery. 

These  results  of  electrolysis  are  alone  important  in  determining  the  condition 
of  a  sample  of  olive  oil. 


•  Product  of  1858.  t  Bleached, 

y  Senability  of  instrument  incroasedi 


Bleached.  §  Bimng  gradually  to 

**  B&nng  rapidly  beyond  n 


300. 
range. 
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I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  extend  these  observations  to  oommercial 
BampleB  of  olive  oil  of  di£ferent  qnalities,  and  to  have  included  a  greater  nnmber 
of  nxed  oils,  from  the  great  dimcoltj  of  procuring  specimens  of  reliabilitf  ia 
purity  or  condition.  ' 

The  paper  was  illustrated  hj  a  drawing  of  the  apparatus  used  bj  the  author; 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Warren  it  was  fully  explained  by  the  Secretary. 


Mr.  TouNO  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  aQthor  of  this  able  and  important  paper. 
He  believed  that  there  was  great  necessity  for  examining  the  purity  of  fixed  oil&  Qaite 
recently  he  found  that  he  coold  not  get  a  quantity  of  linseed-meal,  because  aH  the 
mills  were  cmshing  poppy-seed  for  oil,  the  purpose  of  which,  he  was  credibly  infonned, 
was  for  export  to  Italy,  and  admixture  with  olive  oiL  At  any  rate,  poppj  oQ.  was 
seldom  met  with  in  this  country  under  its  own  name. 

Professor  Attfikld  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  warmly  commended  the 


n^: 


Retholdb  alluded  to  the  great  battery-power  used  by  the  author  of  the  paper — 
thirty-two  cells, — the  inconvenience  of  which  would  be  a  fatal  objection  to  the  method 
as  A  ready  test  for  fixed  oils.  He  regretted  the  absence  of  Mr.  Warren,  as  be  should 
have  wished  to  ask  if  the  introduction  of  a  Bahmkorff  *s  coil  into  the  electrical  circle 
would  not  give  the  requisite  intensity  with  much  less  battery-power. 

Mr.  Brouoh  was  surprised  that  Mr.  Warren  had  not  adopted  the  standard  unit  of 
resistance  used  by  the  constructors  of  the  marine  telegraph  cable,  which  was  the  one 
approved  by  a  committee  of  the  British  Association.  The  adoption  of  such  a  standard 
was  most  desirable. 


ON  GLTCEL.EUM,  A  PROPOSED  BASIS  FOR  OINTMENTS. 

BT  T.  B.  GROYB8,  F.C.S. 

Some  years  ago,  when  stirring  together  on  my  plate  a  mixture  of  mustard, 
sugar,  vinegar,  aud  olive  oil,  I  observed  a  tendency  towards  combination,  and, 
on  persevering  with  the  process,  I  eventually  obtained  a  semi-transparent  paste 
of  soft  consistence,  whi(m,  when  mixed  with  a  further  proportion  of  vinmr, 

five  an  elegant  emulsion.  I  subsequently  found  that  by  modifying  my  method 
could  obtain  this  result  very  readily.  Since  then,  I  have,  as  occasion  .required, 
prepared  a  very  useful  salad  paste,  which,  being  composed  of  the  simple  materials 
common  to  all  salad  dressings,  formed  a  kind  of  universal  basis,  and  being  desti- 
tute of  vinegar,  kept  well  for  a  length  of  time.    It  was  made  thus : — 

Take  of 

Mustard 5iij 

Syrup 5j 

Olive  oil 5iij    . 

Mix  the  mustard  and  syrup  in  a  mortar  to  a  smooth  paste,  then  add  gradually, 
with  constant  trituration,  the  olive  oil.  When  nicely  made  it  forms  a  soft  paste, 
which,  after  a  few  days'  rest  for  the  elimination  of  air-bubbles,  becomes  nearly 
transparent.  When  mixed,  by  gradual  addition  with  vinegar  and  flavouring 
ingredients  to  taste,  it  forms,  to  my  mind,  an  excelleot  and  simple  salad  dr^fss- 
iug.  This  is  not  strictly  pharmaceutical,  but  it  was  out  of  this  arose  the  idea 
of  the  subject  of  this  paper— Glycelsenm. 

It  of  course  soon  occurred  to  me  that  other  oils '  besides  olive  could  be  so 
eniulsed,  and  that  compounds  so  obtained  might  be  made  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  surgeon  or  of  the  doctor, — might  be  used  to  favour  the  assimilation  of 
oil,  or  as  dressings  for  wounds  and  such-like.  Mustard  was  of  (bourse  inadnus- 
sible  for  either  purpose.    I  must  here  observe  that  if  the  ingredients  for  the 
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Balad  miztore  above  refened  to  be  made  much  thinner  than  in  the  recipe  given,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  mix  them  in  a  mortar  by  trituration,  the  same  also  if  a'  much 
larger  proportion  of  oil  be  used  ;  but  combination  may  in  either  case  readily  be 
effected  by  stirring  or  rather  ^*  slicing  '*  with  a  flexible  spatula.  The  pressure 
of  the  pestle  seems  to  squeeze  out  the  oil  from  the  emulsion  as  soon  as  formed. 
This  is  on  a  par  with  what  I  and  doubtless  others  have  remarked,  viz.  that  the 
common  liniment  containing  vinegar,  camphor,  and  turpentine,  emulsed  with 
jf  elk  of  egg^  is  more  readily  mixed  by  simple  agitation  in  a  bottle  than  by  work- 
ing it  in  a  mortar.  The  yelk  must  of  course  be  thoroughly  broken  up,  in  order 
to  destroy  its  structure  and  render  it  miscible  with  Vater. 

To  return  from  my  digression, — on  making  trial  of  the  usual  gummy  sub- 
stances, such  as  acacia  and  tragacanth,  I  found  that  this  class  of  compound 
cuuld  not  be  formed  by  their  aid ;  emulsions  of  the  ordinary  kind  might  be 
made,  but  not  paste  emulsions.  The  natural  thing  to  do  in  such  case  was  to 
separate,  in  a  pure  form,  the  emulsive  principle  contained  in  the  mustard  seed, 
and  go  to  work  with  it ;  but,  before  doing  so,  I  tried  the  finely  powdered  farina 
of  other  oil-seeds,  such  as  linseed  and  almond,  and  was  gratifaed  to  find  that 
either  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  mustard.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the 
oil-seeds,  when  deprived  of  their  oil  by  pressure,  and  then  reduced  to  powder, 
answer  equally  wdl,  though  perhaps  not  all  with  equal  power.  The  meal  of 
decorticated  pressed  sweet  almonds  is  that  which  I  prefer  and  which  I  have 
used.  Messrs.  Barron,  Harvey,  and  Co.,  who  express  a  ffood  deal  of  almond 
oil,  were  kind  enough  to  prepare  for  me  a  cake  of  this  artic^.  When  powdered, 
it  should  be  passed  through  a  fine  silk  sieve^  cypress  or  lawn  ;  it  refuses  alto* 
gether  to  go  tnrough  a  fine  wire  sieve» 

To  prepare  glycelseum,  then : — 

Take  of 

Almond  meal  .    .    .  -  ^  oi. 
Glycerine  ....    1  „ 
Olive  oil     ....    3  „ 

Mix  8.  a.  It  may  be  effected  in  a  mortar  in  the  ordinary  way,  up  to  nearly 
the  end  of  the  operation  ;  but  it  is  better,  I  think,  to  use  the  spatula  and  *^  slice  ^' 
in  the  last  addition  of  oil.  It  will  then  form  a  soft,  semi-gelatinous  paste,  which, 
when  mixed  gradually  with  water  or  a  watery  fluid,  forms  readily  an  emulsion. 
The  glycerine  it  contains  being  protected  by  the  oil,  it  does  not  quickly  deli- 

fuesoe,  though  when  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  it  does  soften  somewhat, 
t  is  of  course  unaffected  by  the  ordinary  temperatures  of  the  body ;  if  it  were 
otherwise,  its  softness  would  be  an  objection  to  its  use  ^  as  it  is,  it  leaves  plenty 
of  room  for  powdery  admixtures  of  every  kind. 

This  form  may  be  varied  in  many  ways,  viz.  the  glycerine  may  be  either  pure 
or  diluted,  and  may  or  may  not  in  either  case  contain  medicinal  substances  in 
solution.  The  olive  oil  may  be  substituted  by  another  oil  or  by  a  mixture  of 
oils,  or,  again,  by  a  balsam,  an  essential  oil  or  a  hydrocarbon.  AH  these  may 
or  may  not  contain  other  substances  in  solution.  It  is  only  essential  to  re- 
member that  the  body  in  the  first  place  must  not  precipitate  emulsine,  in  the 
second  place  must  be  a  fluid.  I  have  in  several  ways  attempted  to  emulse  lard. 
I  have  melted  it  and  succeeded  perfectly,  so  long  as  it  remained  fluid  ;  but,  if 
stirred  after  solidification,  the  emulsion  was  at  once  ^^  inverted,"  or  as  Mr. 
Proctor  styles  it,  converted  into  a  ** negative'*  emulsion,  t.e.  the  glycerine  is 
emulsed  in  the  fat,  and  not  the  fat  in  the  glycerine. 

The  advantages  I  attribute  to  glycelsum  as  compared  with  ointments  and 
with  plasma,  I  imagine  to  be  these : — Ointments  are  greasy,  prone  to  rancidity, 
do  not  '^  touch,'^  in  a  strict  sense,  watery  surfaces,  and  are  not  easily  removed 
from  the  surfaces  to  which  they  become  attached ;  on  the  other  hand  they  are 
cheap,  they  are  fatty,  and  they  are  repellent  of  moisture. 
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The  cbief  objection  to  plaama,  of  which  I  know  little,  and  therrfore  shall  say 
little,  is  that  it  is  dear.  I  have  heard  that  in  use  it  is  troablesome,  is  conse- 
quence of  its  pfTonenesB  to  deliquescence.  My  other  objection  may  seem  fanci- 
nil,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  I  cannot  look  with  favour  on  a  dressing  for  wounds 
that  does  not  contain  some  fatty  substance.  Fats  have  been  used  for  that  pur- 
pose from  the  very  earliest  ages.  The  use  of  oil  is  mentioned  and  recommended 
m  the  Bible,  and  fat  in  some  form  or  other  is  still  univeisally  employed  by  men 
civilized  or  savage,  in  the  dressing  of  external  wounds.  Its  great  and  over- 
wbelming  advantage  is  its  cleanness  in  use ;  it  is  readily  removed  by  sponging ; 
it  *^  touches  *'  completely  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Glycdasum  is  cheap ;  it  is  easily  sponged  off ;  it  **  touches  *'  wet  surfaces,  and 
combines  with  them  to  form  an  emiubion,  resembling  somewhat  in  ch^utuster  the 
pus  which  nature  poun  out  for  the  defence  of  raw  surfaces.  It  does  not  deli- 
quesce to  a  disaffreeable  extent,  nor  does  it  soften  by  the  heat  of  the  diseased 
parts.  It  is  capable,  as  I  have  indicated,  of  an  immense  amount  of  yariation. 
I  have  never  observed  it  to  become  mouldy  or  rancid  from  keeping.  Glyoeleum 
has  been  little  tried  as  a  remedy ;  J  have  had  difBcalty  in  finding  persons  to 
make  trial  of  it.  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  has,  however,  at  Mr.  D.  Hanbury's  suggestion, 
made  some  experiments  with  it,  and  reports  ^*  that  he  likes  it  very  much ;  that  it 
is  a  capital  thing  where  it  is  a  desideratum  to  get  hardened  parts  into  a  more 
''supple'  condition.*^  Although  I  can  bring  but  one  testimony  in  its  favour,  it 
must  be  allowed  to  be  a  first-rate  one. 

Still  less  trial  has  been  made  of  fflycelseum  as  a  vehicle  for  the  administration 
of  oils  and  balmns,  though  it  woiud  not  be  difficult  to  find  stomachs  that  sup- 
port with  difficulty  castor  and  cod-liver  oils,  and  balsam  of  copaiba.  As 
^*  oiled "  melted  butter  is  known  to  upset  a  weak  stomach,  whilst  well-made, 
t.  e,  well-emulsed  melted  butter  does  not,  it  might  be  inferred  that  an  emulsed 
oil  would  in  some  cases  agree  with  the  stomach  when  the  plain  oil  would  not^  I 
am  convinced  of  this,  that-  the  glycelaeum  copaibeo,  stiffened  with  powdered 
cubeb,  would  form  a  more  elegant  and  a  more  supportable  electuary  than  the 
nasty  and  imperfectly  mixed  mass  one  commonly  meets  with. 

The  uses  of  these  bodies  in  the  cosmetic  art  will  not,  I  presume,  be  lost  sight 
of. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  to  the  emulsine  contained  in  these 
oil-seeds  we  must  attribute  the  extraordinary  emulsive  power  of  these  vegetable 
powders.  (Certainly  no  organic  principle  has  been  more  consistently  named 
than  it.)  This  I  have  proved  experimentally,  by  preparing  some  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  trying  it  in  its  pure  state.  I  found  that  five  grains  dissolved  in  one 
drachm  of  water  would  emulse  into  a  jelly  four  drachms  of  olive  oil  fusing  the 
spatula,  not  the  pestle).  To  prepare  the  emulsine  I  digested  for  a  tew  hours 
powdered  almond  meal  with  tepid  water,  filtered,  added  to  three  measures  oi 
the  filtrate  five  measures  of  rectified  spirit,  collected  the  precipitate  and  dried  it 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100°. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  the  dietetic  use  of  emulsine.  I 
wonder  it  has  not  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  infants.  It  is  retdly  a 
vegetable  albumen ;  like  it,  it  is  coagulable  by  heat,  and  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  nitrogen  in  a  form  available  for  the  production  of  fibrin  for 
the  blood  and  muscles.  It  is  contained,  it  is  said,  in  almonds  to  the  extent  of 
30  per  cent.,  and  is  easily  extracted  therefrom.  A  tepid  infusion  of  the  meal, 
filtered,  sweetened,  and  then  evaporated  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100° 
to  a  syrup,  would  not  be  unlikely  to  be  a  useful  alimentary  preparation. 

Mr.  Deanb  did  not  wish  to  trespass  upon  the  provioee  of  the  sui^eon  by  offering  his 
opinion  on  the  respective  therapeutic  merits  of  fatty  or  other  bases  for  ointments,  bat 
he  did  not  think  that  fatty  sabstances  were  perfectiy  satisfactozy.    As  to  plasma,  he 
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lad  eertahil;  koown  a  good  de«I  of  it  nmil  b;-  keeping.  Hr.  OroTsa  was  qnite  right  in 
not  naiDg  >  mortar  (or  Em  cmnlsioD.  BiDtiltioii*  could  nearlj  alwaj*  be  made  better  bj 
■mpty  ehaking  the  iagrediiata  in  a  bottle. 

Hr.  Bbxdt  regrettol  the  abaence  of  llie  avtbor  of  the  paper,  IQ  •hich  be  tlunight 
then  aught  be  deacried  the  elementa  of  an  important  improTement  Plasma  coold 
hardl;  be  regarded  as  giring  «o  much  eatiafactioii  as  hod  been  anticipated  from  it 


ON   A  NEW   DOMESTIC   FOMENTING   AND   VAPOUR  BATH. 

Mr.  Be^Qolde  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  meeUng  a  vapour  Iwth,  having 
*  qtecial  provieion  for  appljiug  Etetun  fomentation.  It  ie  the  iarentioa  of 
Mr.  B.  H.  Bollana,  of  York,  and  ita  conatruction  will  be  readilf  understood 
from  the  annexed  woodcut.  The 
Apparatns  is  made  of  copper,  and 
Mnce  not  liable  t«  met  if  put  away 
wet,  aa  woold  be  the  case  with  tinned 
iron.  The  atand  is  of  wire  ganzo, 
with  a  door  to  provide  access  to  the 
lainp,  which  haa  three  wicks,  and 
requires  about  foor  ooncee  of  me- 
thjlated  spirit  for  a  cliar;ge.  The 
boiler  ia  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
cone,  having  a  safetv-valve  consist- 
ing of  a  bran  bullet  and  spring. 
At  the  side  of  this  riaee  a  tnbe,  end- 
ing in  a  circular  box,  the  ob^t  of 
which  a  to  serve  as  an  intcrceptiug. 
chdmber,  where  the  st«am  maj  be 
medicated  bj  psaung  over  lint  soaked  in  anj  liqmd.  When  the  lid  of  the  hox 
is  removed,  its  lower  portion  Berves  as  a  funnel,  dj  which  a  charge  of  a  pint  of 
hot  water  is  introduced  into  the  boiler.  In  this  stat«,  and  without  replacing 
the  lid  or  connecting  the  fomentioe  apparatus,  we  have  a  convenient  and  safe 
TKponr  bath  to  put  under  a  cane-hottomed  chair,  npon  which  ia  seated  the 
[tttient,  enveloped  in  blankets. 

To  appy  the  steam  fomentor  the  lid  of  the  box  is  replaced,  and  the  tubes  are 
slipped  into  their  joints.  A  stopcock  regulates  the  passage  of  steam  into  the 
Tolcanized  ii4lia- rubber  tnbe  bejoud  it,  and  it  fioallf  reaches  the  fomenting-pad. 
Tliis  has  a  convex  back  of  solid  tinned  copper,  its  front  surface  (which  is  con- 
eave,  aa  in  the  ordinary  metal  stomach -warmer)  being  made  of  wire-ganze, 
throagh  which  steam  pasaes  freely.  A  stont  felt  bag  envelopes  the  whole. 
Wben  the  appuatna  is  in  nae  it  may  be  placed  upon  the  floor ;  and  if  the 
patient  l>e  in  bed  some  condensed  water  will  return  to  the  boiler,  but  no  incon- 
Tettience  is  found  from  too  great  moisture  ;  whilst,  besides  the  power  of  regu- 
latiog  the  supply  of  steam  b;  the  tap,  additional  wrappings  may  be  put  over 
the  fomenting  pad  if  the  heat  be  too  great.  A  wooden  handle  enables  the  pad 
to  be  directed  at  pleasore  by  the  patient  or  an  attendant.  To  apply  to  the  hce, 
a  Bmaller  spoon -shaped  fomentor  is  also  supplied. 

Tbe  apparatus  ia  likely  to  be  of  much  service  in  moistening  the  air  of  rooms 
wba«  it  haa  become  too  dry  for  affections  of  the  reepiratory  organa. 

prom  the  unsatisAtctory  nature  of  the  old  plan  of  fomentation,  by  chan^g 
a  aeries  of  cloths  wrong  oat  of  hot  water,  when  the  temperatnre  ia  mostly  too 
lijgfa  or  too  low,  or  the  patient  suffers  a  chill  during  the  operation,  there  must 
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be  room  for  the  improvement ;  and  it  htm  BkmdjttomwvA  many  teBtimnniala 
from  medtnal  gentkinan  *Bd  ofekm  who  have  used  the  apparatoa. 

The  vapour  hath,  etc.,  is  packed  in  a  compact  japanned  hex,  and  is  sM  st 
the  moderate  retail  price  of  thirtj-five  shillings. 


KEMARKS   ON  A  SPECIMEN  OF  SEAWEED   CHAR 

BY  EDW.  C.  C.  STANFORD,  F.C.S. 

Mr.  Stanford  introduced  to  the  meeting  an  interestiDg  specimen  of  charoori, 
obtained  by  the  carbonization  of  tangle.  This  substance  consists  of  the  long 
stems  of  Laminaria  dtgitata^  which  are  thrown  up  in  great  abundance  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  outer  Hebrides.  These  are  collected  in  the  winter  and 
dried  in  the  air ;  and,  wheu  first  thrown  up,  present  long  fleshy  stems,  7  to  8  feet 
in  length,  and  about  the  thicknees  of  we  wrist,  but,  when  dried,  form  hard, 
homy,  flexible  rods,  about  the  size  of  the  finger.  These,  when  carbonized,  swell 
out  into  a  highly  porous  charcoal,  about  three  times  their  original  volume. 

The  char  contains  about  40  per  cent,  of  salts,  free  from  suTphides  and  veiy 
rich  in  iodine. 

After  lixiviation  the  residual  char  ha^i.  the  following  composition ;  it  varies 
slightly,  and  the  average  proximate  analysis,  in  the  dry  state,  is  here  given : — 

Carbon 50 

Phosphate  of  lime  ....  4 

Carbouate  of  lime   ....  20 

Carbonate  of  magnesia     .     .  6 

Silicic  acid     ,..,..  6 

Alumina 2 

Sulphate  of  potash  ....  5 

Chloride  of  sodium     ...  5 

and  about  1*25  per  cent,  ammonia. 

It  generally  contains  about  15  per  cent,  of  water,  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  separate,  the  charcoal  having  a  most  powerful  affinity  for  moisture. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  remarkable  analogy  between  the  chemical  com- 
position of  this  char  and  that  of  animal  charcoal,  which  appeared  to  class  it  with 
that  substance,  and  distinguish  it  from  any  char  of  a  vegetable  origin.  This 
char  cannot  be  used  for  sugar  refining,  on  account  of  the  large  percentage  o£ 
carbonate  of  lime ;  but  it  possesses  decolorizing  and  deodorizing  properties,  supe- 
rior, weight  for  weight,  to  the  best  animal  char;  tested  with  solution  of  caramel 
it  decolorizes  25  per  cent,  more  than  animal  char  under  the  same  oonditioDa. 

It  has  been  subjected  to  continued  filtration  of  the  thickest  town  sewage,  for 
several  months,  without  the  least  clogging,  and  its  efficacy  after  this  tra^ment 
remained  unimpaired. 

This  communication  was  merely  preliminary,  the  author  promising  the  re- 
sults of  further  investigation  on  this  and  other  specimens  of  seaweed  char. 

The  tangle  char  was  brought  before  the  meeting  as  a  cheap  and  efficient  aab* 
sUtute  for  animal  char  in  its  applications  other  than  that  of  sugar  refining ; 
and  its  introduction  excited  an  interesting  discussion. 

In  a  brief  discussion  in  which  Mb.  Mackat  and  Mr.  fouiro  expressed  much  intorest 
in  the  subject  introduced,  and  sangruine  hopes  of  its  importanoe  to  phannacy,  amongst 
other  usesj — Mr.  Stanfobd  stated  hat  he  could  supply  the  chair  at  half  the  price  o£ 
bone  charcoal. 
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ON  GRANULAR  CHARCOAL. 

BY  WENTWORTH  LASCELLES   SCOTT,   F.C.8.,   ETC. 

For  some  years  past  the  value  of  charooa),  for  ioterDal  use,  has  been  gradaally 
more  and  more  recognized,  and  probably  it  would  have  been  employed  to  a  still 
greater  extent,  but  for  some  little  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  convenient  ad- 
ministration. 

The  ordinary  "lump  "  or  "  twig"  charcoal  is,  of  course,  unsuitable,  and  even 
when  finely  divided  is  decidedly  very  unmanageable  in  teaspoonful  doses. 

One  or  two  forms  of  charcoiu  paste  and  charcoal  biscuits  have  been  put  before 
the  public  during  the  last  few  years ;  but,  as  a  rule,  have  generally  been  re- 
jected as  unpalatable,  while  the  useful  properties  of  the  carbon  itself  are 
masked  in  these  preparations  by  the  fatty  or  otner  matters  added  to  it.  I  believe 
I  nu&y  truthfully  claim  the  originality  and  priority  as  regards  granular  charcoal, 
as  it  18  now  many  years  since  my  first  experiments  were  made  with  this  prepa- 
ration, with  the  kind  assistance  of  my  friend  the  late  Mr.  Frank  B.  Fowler. 

Granular  charcoal  has  the  several  advantages  of  being  a  definite  preparation, 
easy  of  administration,  and  not  liable  to  alter  by  keeping. 

I  prefer  to  use  box,  willow,  or  lime-tree  wood  for  conversion  into  charcoals 
for  medical  purposes,  merely  on  account  of  their  texture  and  absorptive  powers ; 
and  the  carbonized  matters,  when  free  from  all  volatile  substances,  should  be 
cooled  oat  of  contact  with  air,  and  boiled  for  some  time  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  followed,  after  copious  washings  with  pure  distilled  water, 
by  a  little  weak  ammonia. 

The  dried  fragments  of  charcoal  thus  purified  are  then  ready  for  a  second 
ignition,  which  may  be  effected  in  tubes,  cylinders,  or  retorts  of  metal  or  porce- 
lain ;  after  which,  and  before  they  are  cold,  they  must  be  quickly  pulverized 
and  passed  through  a  sieve  of  from  80  to  100  apertures  to  the  inch. 

Nine  pounds  of  this  finely-divided  carbon  may  then  be  intimately  mixed  with 
one  pound  of  pure  sugar  (which  has  been  passed  through  a  No.  30  sieve),  and 
about  four  ounces  of  arabine  or  gum  acacia  in  the  state  of  impalpable  powder. 
The  whole  should  next  be  slightly  moistened,  by  means  of  an  Atkinson's  difiuser, 
or  otLer  similar  instrument,  with  a  few  ounces  of  warm  distilled  water,  to  which 
has  been  added  about  1^  ounces  of  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  a  little  mucilage ;  it 
is  then  ready  for  granulation,  which  is  effected  upon  a  flat  steam-pan  in  the 
iBnal  manner,  at  a  temperature  of  215°  to  225°;  a  little  extra  care  and  atten- 
tion shoold  be  given  to  the  manipulation  in  granulating  charcoal,  as  compared 
with  other  preparations ;  an  additional  rolling  kind  of  action  being  required, 
which  is  readily  learnt  after  a  few  trials. 

The  charcoal  should  be  sifted  when  perfectly  dry,  and  while  yet  warm,  and 
secured  in  well-stopped  bottles  or  jars.  I  would  recommend  sieves  of  Nos.  6 
and  16  gauze  respectively. 

Granular  charcoal,  when  properly  made,  should  possess  a  hard,  compact 
stracture,  and  a  sweet  and  slightly  aromatic  taste ;  it  should  not  soil  the  finders 
when  dry,  but  must  disintegrate  very  quickly  without  exhibiting  any  gritty 
particles  in  the  presence  of  moisture ;  further,  its  integral  porosity  is  by  no 
means  destroyed,  as  good  granular  charcoal  may  absorb  fully  eight  and  a  half 
times  its  volume  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  pro- 
portionate quantities  of  other  fi;a8es. 

It  is  to  this  very  property  of  the  absorption  or  liquefaction  of  gases  by  char- 
coal that  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  for  a  few  moments.  We  all  know  that 
npoQ  this  alone,  or  very  nearly  so,  depends  the  vakie  of  charcoal  as  a  disinfec- 
tant and  as  an  oxidizer,  in  whatever  way  it  be  employed,  and  we  are  very 
generally  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  its  power  of  taking  up  many  of  the 
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easilj  liquefied  or  more  soluble  gases  is  very  great  indeed.  As  an  instaiiee, 
take  ammoniacal  gas;  in  the  generality  of  scientific  manaals and  text-books 
some  notice  is  taken  of  this,  but  in  very  loose  terms,  the  amoant  of  absorpciaa 
being  variously  given  up  to  **  about  ninety  times  the  volume  '*  of  the  charoosl 
itself,  while  my  own  experiments  show  that  charcoal  is  capable  of  absOTbing  no 
less  thiui  122  volumes  of  ammonia. 

Now,  putting  aside  certain  collateral  points  for  the  moment,  ve  may  state 
generally  Uiat  charcoal  is  taken  internally,  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  and 
masking  the  action  of  any  acidulous  and  soluble  gases  that  may  be  present  ia 
excess,  thereby  preventing  or  greatly  diminishing  their  injurious  action ;  grant- 
ing its  usefulness  in  this  respect,  the  question  immediately  arises,  why  not 
sometimes  reverse  the  proposition?  Why  should  not  charooal  be  made  the 
carrier  of  gaseous  bodies  suited  for  the  treatment  of  certain  forma  of  disease, 
but  which,  under  all  ordinary  methods,  are  either  impossible  or  very  diflkoU 
to  administer  ? 

Mv  late  experiments  have  been  directed  towards  this  question,  and  I  am 
deciaedly  of  opinion  that  charcoal,  saturated  with  various  gases,  may  hereafter 
become  useful  remedial  acents.  The  subject  is  naturally  one  which  cannot  be 
treated  lightly,  and  which  requires  some  extended  and  patient  labour  for  its 
proper  development ;  but  as  &r  as  I  have  already  gone,  the  results  are,  in  my 
opinion,  most  encouraging. 

In  these  experiments  I  have  exclusively  employed  box-wood  charcoal  aa  a 
standard  material,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  about  tine  best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
When  this  had  b^n  raised  to  the  temperature  of  ignition  for  the  second  tiLme, 
in  the  manner  already  described,  a  current  of  the  particular  gas  or  yapoor  it  is 
desired  to  absorb  is  passed  over  it,  with  a  gradually  increasing  pressure,  until  the 
retort  and  its  contents  are  perfectly  cold.  By  particular  management  the  char- 
ooal can  be  powdered,  and  even  granulated,  without  being  denuded  of  the  gas 
it  has  absorbed. 

I  am  not  yet  in  a  position  to  ofier  a  complete  series  of  experimental  resnlU 
and  deductions  therefrom,  bearing  upon  the  therapeutical  value  of  impregnated 
charcoal ;  but  perhaps  the  trial  I  am  about  to  describe  may  not  be  memed 
entirely  without  interest. 

Three  healthy  young  dogs  were  kept  in  a  large  chamber,  specially  arranged, 
at  a  temperature  of  al^ut  70°  F.,  and  were  made  to  breathe  large  and  gradually 
increasing  quantities  of  pure  oxygen,  for  a  considerable  period  (their  diet  abo 
being  carefully  looked  after),  until  such  time  as  the  heart-action  and  general 
appearance  of  the  animals  indicated  that  the  oxygen  had  done  its  work,  and 
that  fibrinous  depositions  might  reasonably  be  looked  for.  The  animala  were 
removed  from  the  chamber,  it  being  evident  that  a  continued  oxygeniiation 
would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  all ;  one  was  simply  set  free,  and  fed  as  usoal, 
but  it  died  after  about  a  fortnight ;  a  second  was  killed  instantly,  and  upon 
beine  opened,  and  the  heart  divided,  it  was  found  that  all  the  waives  ana  a 
number  of  the  cardiac  vessels  were  more  or  less  plugged  with  fibrinous  oon* 
cretions.  * 

The  third  animal  was  fed  and  treated  as  usual,  except  that  dram  doses  of 
granular  ammonta^ee/ charcoal  were  administered,  at  first  three  times,  and  latterly 
twice  a  day.  In  six  weeks  the  dog  was  not  only  living,  but  had  recovered  its 
usual  health.  At  the  expiration  of  another  fortnight  the  animal  was  killed  by  a 
blow,  and  examined.  The  appearance  of  the  viscera  was  natural,  except  a  slight 
renal  congestion,  and  the  heart,  on  being  opened,  showed  hardly  a  trace  of 
fibrinous  deposition ;  it  had  evidently  been  dissolved  away, 

I  hope  to  pursue  tiie  subject  further  at  a  future  time. 
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REMARKS    UPON    THE    USES  OF  BISULPHITE  OF  LIME  IN 

PHARMACY. 

BT  WENTWOBTH  LAaCELLES  SCOTT,  F.C.8.,   ETC. 

I  ha\re  nodertaken  to  lay  before  the  Britiah  Pharmaceutieal  Conference,  in  a 
few  words,  the  resalts  of  some  experitnentB  instituted  with  the  view  of  diaoorer- 
iDg  a  means  of  preventing  the  rancidity  and  deoompontion  to  which  yarioiu 
ointmente  and  fatty  preparations  are  liable,  if  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 

A  series  of  specimens  of  freshly-made  spermaceti  and  other  ointments,  cold 
cream,  beards  grease,  and  simple  lard,  were  placed  in  similar  pots,  and  allowed 
to  rest  in  a  warm  sitoation ;.  a  duplicate  series,  to  which  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  bisulphite  of  lime  had  been  added,  being  put  by  the  side  of  the  first. 

In  the  course  of  six  or  seven  months,  most  of  tne  first  series  had  become  more 
or  less  decomposed ;  they  had  an  acid  reaction  and  cfisagreeable  odour,  while 
those  to  which  the  bisulphite  had  been  added  remained  absolutely  fresh  and 
sweet.  In  consequenoe,  I  now  treat  all  preparations  of  fatty  or  oleaginous  sub- 
stanees  wiUi  a  little  of  this  salt,  applied  in  tne  form  of  strong  solution,  and  hare 
never  yet  foand  it  to  fail. 

Hhe  btsolpbite  of  lime,— more  s^ctly,  of  course,  the  bisulphite  of  calcium,— 
Is  BOW  manafactored  upon  a  very  large  scale  under  Messrs.  Medlock  and 
BaOey^s  patent  for  the  *^  preservation  of  animal  substances," — a  process  with 
which  I  nave  experimented  very  largely,  as  having  important  bearings  upon 
my  special  subject  of  British  ^'  Food  Rnources ;"  but  I  am  distinctly  of  opinion 
that  the  bioulpbite  Is  capable  of  many  useful  applications  in  the  phiumaceutical 
kboratory. 

For  ointments,  a  fluid  drachm  to  each  pound  Ib  quite  sufficient  to  preserve 
them,  while  it  has  no  injurious  action  whatever,  and  is  quite  compatible  with 
the  great  majority  of  ointments  and  oily  preparations, — a  remark  which  does 
not  apply  to  the  idkaline  sulphites  or  bisulphites  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  brought  forward  for  similar.purposes. 

Beef-tea  or  broth  in  hospitals  or  otherwise  may  be  prevented  from  turning 
nor  by  stirring  in  a  few  drops  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime  solution  to  each  pint  (» 
the  soup ;  and  the  same  plan  will  enable  us  to  keep  jellies,  which  ordinarily  de- 
eompose  so  rapidly  in  the  organic  germ-laden  air  of  the  sick-room,  for  many 
days  unimpaired;  these  are,  in  my  opinion,  considerations  of  some  n^pment  in 
sD  circuaietances,  but  most  especially  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor. 

Clothes  or  matting,  soaked  in  the  same  solution  and  hung  up,  act  as  diednfect- 
antsof  the  most  effective  kind,  and  do  not  exhale  the  peculiarly  unpleasant  odour 
of  carbolic  acid,  or  the  irritating  vapours,  so  distressing  to  the  bronchial  system, 
of  chloride  of  lime. 

I  have  successfully  employed  the  bisulphite  of  calcium  for  the  preservation  of 
numerous  anatomical  ana  other  specimens,  as  it  does  its  work  perfectly,  and 
without  occa^oning  the  great  changes  of  colour  and  contraction  of  muscular 
Btmcture  so  frequently  produced  by  ordinary  antiseptics ;  moreover,  its  special 
advantage  OTer  the  preparations  of  mercury  and  arsenic  lies,  to  my  thinking,  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  poisonous,  and  can  therefore  be  handled  with  perfect 
•afety. 

There  are  numerous  substances  employed  in  pharmacy, — such  as  musk,  cas- 
torenra,  lard,  and  other  fatty  matters, — which  are  more  or  less  injured  by  de- 
composition or  keeping  for  any  length  of  time.  To  these  the  bisulphite  can  be 
applied  with  considerable  advantage. 

At  the  request  of  the  PKnnmrr,  Mr.  Hanbubt,  F.RS.,  offered  some  very  ioteiesting 
remarks  upon  the  ruer  specimens  of  Materia  Medics,  exhibited  in  the  room  by  the 
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North  British  Braneh  of  the  Pharmaceatical  Society.  It  was  to  the  foretiMmgfat  of  ]^ 
Hodge,  in  applying  for  the  loan  of  these  specimens,  and  ]£r.  Mackaj's  kind  and  lead^ 
compliance  witn  this  request,  that  the  memoers  present  were  indebted  for  the  oppocta- 
nitj  of  seeing  many  uncommon  forms  of  drags. 

Mr.  Dbavb  then  rose  and  said,  that  he  had  a  v^eir  pleasant  duty  to  per- 
form in  expressing,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference,  the  obhgations  that  its  mem^ 
bers  felt  very  deeply  to  their  brethren  in  Dundee.  After  stating  how  admi- 
rable were  all  the  arran cements  made,  and  how  pleasantly  those  who  had 
come  from  England  would  always  think  of  the  cordial  reception  giren  them 
by  Dundee  on  oehalf  of  Scotland,  he  concluded  by  moving : — 

''That  the  warmest  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  hereby  offered  to  the  Dundee  membeis 
of  the  Conference  generally,  and  especiaUy  to  the  Local  Secretary,  Mr.  Hodge,  for  their 
cordial  and  very  successful  efforts  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  ud  tiie  ooa- 
▼enience  and  pleasure  of  their  visitors." 

Mr.  Mackat  seconded  the  resolution  in  an  able  and  earnest  speech*  alluding 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  Dundee,  which  placed  it  second  only  to  61a^»w,  and 
to  the  great  prosperity  that  it  had  enjojed  for  the  last  few  years.  The  way 
in  which  his  Dundee  brethren  had  acquitted  themselves  in  the  entertainment 
of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference,  showed  that  the  reputation  of  their 
good  old  town  could  not  have  been  in  better  hands. 

The  Pbbsidbnt  feelingly  added  his  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the 
arrangements,  and  to  the  very  considerate  kindness  shown  at  all  points  by 
the  chemists  of  Dundee. 

The  resolution  was  carried  with  a  burst  of  applause. 

In  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Hodge,  tne  vote  was  acknowledj^ed,  on 
behalf  of  the  Dundee  chemists,  by  Mr.  SIbbb.  Mr.  Slerr  said,  that  from  the 
great  distance  ft'om  Scotland  at  which  previous  meetings  of  the  Conferenee 
had  been  held,  but  little  was  known  of  its  operations  up  to  the  time  when  it 
resolved  to  pay  their  town  the  visit  that  had  just  been  made.  They  had  eon- 
sequently  to  inform  themselves,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  its  objects,  and  were 
soon  satisfied  of  the  desirability  of  promoting  these.  They  felt  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  they  could  carry  out,  as  well  as  had  been  done  in  various  towns 
in  England,  the  reception  of  the  Association,  but  all  determined  to  do  their 
bipst,  and  it  was  extremely  gratifying  to  them  to  find  that  their  visitors 
were  safisfied.  The  chemists  of  Dundee  had  already  reaped  firuit  from  the 
movement,  by  the  inauguration  of  a  good  feeling  and  oordialily  amongst 
themselves  that  had  previously  been  unknown,  and  they  trusted  that  it  would 
continue  and  extend. 

Mr.  YouNO,  in  eulogistic  terms,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President, 
for  the  way  in  which  he  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  exprcancd 
the  great  gratification  that  he  had  derived  from  the  meeting. 

Mr.  K.I17NINM0NT  seconded  the  resolution,  and  spoke  of  tne  novelty  of  Um 
occasion  to  himself,  in  meeting  so  many  of  his  professional  brethren,  with 
whose  writings  he  was  familiar,  but  whom  he  had  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing.  For  the  future,  his  interest  in  the  published  works  of  those  whoae 
personal  acquaintance  he  had  made,  would  be  much  enhanced.  He  regretted 
that  Glasgow  bad  not  ^et  taken  a  position  in  relation  to  pharmacy  commen- 
surate witn  its  population  and  importance,  but  they  were  trying  to  do  some- 
thing by  means  oi  the  Glasgow  Chemists  and  Druggists'  AssociaticHi ;  and 
such  meetings  as  this  would  stimulate  to  further  exeHions. 

Mr.  Dbanb  put  the  resolution,  which  was  most  heartily  carried. 

The  Pbbsidbmt  acknowledged  the  vote.  He  said  that  he  had  alwim  been 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  plan  of  action  laid  down  by  the  Conferenoe ; 
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hence  he  had  earnestly  assisted  in  its  formation  and  subsequent  support,  and 
he  was  satisfied  that  it  had  already  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good. 


THE  FINAL  SITTING. 


The  final  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  September  16th;  Mr.  Jaubs 
Hardlb,  y.P.,  in  the  chair. 

It  was  resolved — "  That  the  meeting  of  the  British  Pharmacentical  Conference  for 
1868  be  held  at  Norwich,  concurrently  with  the  meeting  of  the  British  AsBociation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science." 

MoTed  by  Mr.  Hodge,  seconded  by  Mr.  Leyie. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  by  ballot  for  the  year  1867-8 : — 

President. 
D.  Hanbury,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  etc. 

Vice-Presidents  who  have  passed  the  Chair, 
H.  Deane,  F.L.S.,  etc. 
Professor  Bentley,  F.L.S.,  etc. 

Other  VteC' Presidents. 
R.*  Fitch,  F.G.S.,  Norwich. 
J.  Ince,  F.L.S.,  etc. 
W.  W.  Stoddart,  F.G.S. 
J.  Toung,  Edinburgh. 

Treasurer, 
H,  B.  Brady,  F.L.S.,  etc. 

Chneral  Secretaries. 
Professor  Attfield,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 
£.  Reynolds,  F.C.S'. 

Local  Secretary, 
F.  Sutton,  F.C.S.,  Norwich. 

Committee, 
E.  Arnold,  F.C.S.,  Norwich.  T.  B.  Groves,  F.C.S.,  Weymouth. 

J.  H.  Atherton, F.C.S., Nottingham.     J.  Mackay,  Edinburgh. 
J.  C  Brought  F.C.S.,  Stockwell.        J),  BusseU,  Dundee. 
A.  J.  Caley,  Norwich.  G.  F.  Schacht,  Clifton. 

M.  Carteighe,  London. 

Auditors. 
W.  Laird.        G.  B.  Mackay. 

The  Supfeb. 

On  Wednesday  erening,  September  4th,  the  Dundee  chemists  and  drug- 
gists entertained  the  non-resident  members  of  the  Conference  at  supper  in  the 
Eoyal  HoteL  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  D.  Russell,  President  of 
the  newly-formed  Dundee  Chemists'  Association,  Mr.  A.  M.  Levie  presided, 
while  Messrs.  Hardie  and  Xerr  acted  as  croupiers.  The  Chairman  was  sup- 
ported on  the  right  and  lefl  by  Professors  Bentley  and  Attfield,  and  the 
lereral  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  After  the  usual  loyal  and 
patriotio  toasts,  the  Chairman  gave  the  toast  of  the  evening,  *'  The  British 
Fharmaceutical  Conference."  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  made  especial  re- 
ference to  its  constitution  and  aim,  and  the  good  it  was  calculated  to  accomplish 
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in  adyancing  pharmacTf  stimulating  chemical  research,  and  promotiiig  muon 
of  action  amongst  the  profession  generaUj.  Professor  JSentlej  replied, 
thanking  the  chemists  of  Dundee  for  the  interest  they  had  displayed  in  far^ 
thering  the  objects  of  the  Conference.  He  had  the  greatest  possible  satisfac- 
tion in  presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the  Conference  in  Dunaee,  the  arrange- 
ments for  which  had  been  singularly  complete.  At  all  times  he  had  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  pharmacy,  and  when  he  could  do  anything  to  help  forward 
and  establish  it  more  firmly  as  a  study,  it  would  gi^e  him  infinite  pleasure. 
The  other  toasts  ou  the  programme  were,  **  The  Pharmaceutical  Sodetr." 
by  Mr.  Kerr,  replied  to  by  Mr.  Brady ;  "  Pharmaceutical  Education,  "iry 
Mr.  Schacht,  replied  to  by  Dr.  Attfield ;  *"'  The  Trade  and  Commeree  of 
Dimdee,"  by  Mr.  Maokay ,  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Doig ;  *'  The  Visitow,"  hj 
Mr.  Hodge,  responded  to  by  Mr.  Ainslie, — Mr.  Ebert,  of  Chicago,  I7.8.A.,  also 
responded,  and  was  warmly  applauded;  "The  Dundee  Chemists'  Asmcia- 
tion,"  by  Mr.  Young,  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Hodge,  tiie  Secretary, 
who  responded  ;  "The Chairman, "by  Mr.  Nieol,  Edinburgh ;  and  ^'Tfae  Crou- 
piers," by  Mr.  Baildon,  Edinburgh.  SeyeraJ  gentlemen  contributed  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  eyening  hj  some  excellent  songs,  and  this  gathering,  like 
other  portions  of  the  proceedings  or  the  Conference,  deriyed  peculiar  piquancy 
from  tne  international  fraternity  penrading  it. 


EXCURSION  TO  CRAIGHALL. 

The  most  noyel  and  certainly  not  the  least  enjoyable  feature  of  the  meeting 
consisted  in  a  picnic,  yery  hospitably  deyised  and  yery  judiciously  carried  out 
by  the  Dundee  chemists  for  the  entertainment  of  their  yisitors.  It  is  fortu- 
nate for  a  record  of  this  yery  pleasant  day  that  the  large  party  included  a 
^  member  of  the  fourth  estate  "  m  the  person  of  a  gentleman  representing  the 
'  Dundee  Adyertiser,'  whose  genial  and  graphic  report  appeared  in  that  news- 
paper, and  is  now  transferred  to  our  columns : — 

'*  On  Thursday,  the  members  of  the  British  Phannaeeatieal  Confereace  enjoyed  an 
excursion  to  Craighall.  The  larger  portion  of  tiie  party  left  Dundee,  starting  from  the 
Post-office  shortly  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  were  in  a  large  onuiihaa, 
which  was  filled  inside  and*  out,  and  four  waggonettes.  They  proceeded  by  Loehee^ 
Brewhead,  and  Lnndie,  to  Goupar  An^a,  where  they  halted  for  lefredimenta.  The 
morning  was  very  bright,  and  the  air  refrediing.  The  scenery  along  the  route  deJjgfated 
the  strangers.  The  conversation  in  all  the  conTeyances  was  animated  and  instnutiya. 
Professor  Attfield,  from  London,  drew  attention  to  the  various  plants  obaenred  on  the 
roadside,  and  gave,  in  a  free  and  familiar  style,  an  informing  account  of  their  yariou 
characteristics  and  medicinal  virtues.  After  a  halt  of  an  hour  at  Conpar  Angus,  the  party 
drove  off  for  Blairgowrie.  From  thence  they  passed  riffht  on  for  Craighall.  The  soenerj 
between  Dundee  and  Blairgowrie,  including  views  of  the  Isla  and  its  windings,  delighted 
the  pharmaceutical  savants^  but  the  scenery  between  Blairgowrie  and  Craigludl  cbarmed 
them  beyond  expression.  Exclamations  oi  admiration  were  hearty  and  fr^nent  all  the 
way.  On  arriving  at  the  mansion  house,  the  party  was  completed  in  their  nnmh^  by  a 
brake  full  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  had  preceded  the  rest,  and  who  had  brought  with 
them,  in  kilted  and  tartan  array,  the  piper  of  the  14th  Company  of  Highland  Vofam- 
teers.  Headed  by  the  piper  playing  national  airs,  the  whole  party,  one-fourth  of  whosa 
were  ladies,  entered  *  The  Walks '  in  groups.  Assisted  by  guides,  they  proeeeded  in  a 
leisurely  saunter  to  explore  the  wild  and  magnificent  scenery  of  sylvan  steep,  fearfal 
precipice,  savage  gorge,  boiling  pool,  and  weird- like  waterfall  which  has  made  Cno^ 
hall  a  favourite  spot  for  tourists.  Though  interested  in  seeing  the  wild  wanderiasB  ef 
the  EricHt  from  every  possible  commanding  spot,  Ihe  botanists  of  the  party  were  mmf 
with  quick  observant  eye  and  keen  ssest,  prying  every  halntat  for  apecimens.  Foteaaoii 
in  this  was  H.  Deane,  Esq.,  the  Vice-President^  hrom  London.    Daring  the  jonney  19 
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to  ^the   Spont  of  Bruncie/  many  specimens  were  obserTed.     Besides  various  ferns, 
mosBeSy  and  lichens,  with  nnmerons  plants  ont  of  flower,  thirty  specimens  in  bloom 
were  gathered.    Twice  was  the  presence  of  that  fetid  fungus,  Phallus  imfntdicus,  de- 
tected bj  its  smell,  and  a  specimen  found.    On  reaching  the  'Foghouse,'  cake  and 
wine  were  served.     Nothing  could  have  been  more  enjoyable  than  the  conversation  of 
the  party.    Science,  literature,  and  refinement  were  manifest  at  every  step  of  the  way, 
with  that  courteous  bearing  which  distinguishes  high  hearts  and  noble  minds.     No 
heart  could  have  failed  in  being  bettered  or  mind  enriched  by  that  *  feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  souL'    Wit  and  humour  were  not  wanting,  and  *  laughter  holding  both  her 
sides '  was  not  absent.     The  waterfall  was  the  turning-point  of  the  wandering  up  the 
Den.    A  very  heavy  shower  overtook  the  party  on  the  return.    Numbers  betook  ttiem- 
selves  to  the  '  Foghouse '  and  the  trees  for  shelter.    The  shower,  instead  of  damping  the 
hilarity,  appeared  to  act  in  a  piquant  way  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  day's  proceed- 
ings.   When  the  sun  broke  through,  a  beautiful  rainbow  was  descried  far  below  the 
roccs  where  thev  stood,  spanning  the  stream  and  the  feathery  mountain  ashes  and  silver 
beeches, — a  *  thing  of  beauty '  which  these  studious  men  watched  with  child-like  plea- 
sure till  it  vanish^  away  like  a  dream.    The  wild  and  peculiar  music  of  the  bagpipes, 
heard  amongst  the  rocks,  ravines,  and  woods,  with  which  it  peculiarly  harmonizes,  gave 
quite  an  enchanting  effect  to  the  scene,  and  was  highly  relished  by  the  EngUsh  present. 
A  laige  boulder,  with  strongly-marked  evidences  of  glacial  action,  was  met  with,  and 
instantly  a  group  assembled  around  it  for  geological  discussion.     As  several  of  the  party 
were  wondering  about  an  imperiect  plant,  which  some  one  thought  to  be  a  kind  of 
Aaron's  rod,  another  an  ill-developed  sort  of  ragwort,  and  another  to  be  one  of  the  larger 
St.  John's-worts, — just  as  one  of  them  was  holding  up  the  leaves  to  see  if  they 
were  perforated,  Professor  Bentley,  stepping  past,  pronounced  it  Solidago  Vvrgaurta. 
A  carious  monstrosity  of  the  DigitcdU  purpurea  was   found,  having  three  distinct 
shoots  halfway  up  the  stem,  projecting  at  right  angles,  and  having  ten  purple  bells 
each.    Mr.  Beane,  in  a  manner  wormy  of  the  Linnean  Society,  of  which  he  is  a 
Fellow,  explained  that  this  phenomenon  had  been  caused  through  the  upper  portion  of 
the  stem  having  been  broken  off,  and  thus  the  force  and  flowering  process  had  been  di- 
verted.     Mr.  Deane  found  some  male  and  female  specimens  of  the  fern  Blechnum 
bartale.    One  by  one  of  the  party,  as  they  came  upon  him,  examining  them  in  his  hand, 
heartily  congratulated  him  on  finding  the  Blechnum,  in  a  language  which  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  had  found  a  dear  old  friend  of  their  own.    A  busy  man  of  the  world 
would  have  smiled  to  have  seen  such  enthusiasm  among  such  wise  men  about  a  fern, 
but  little  does  the  general  world  know  of  the  happiness  of  Hhe  man  whose  pleasures  are 
in  wild  fields  gathered.'    One  botanical  group  were  engaged  conversing  on  the  disputed 
sahjects  of  fairy  rings,  the  bluebell  of  &»tland,  distribution  of  plants,  etc.    And  thus, 
as  every  object  called  forth  remarks,  the  party  must  have  found  *  tongues  in  trees,  books 
in  the  running  brook,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.'    On  returning  to  the 
park  immediately  east  of  the  mansion  house,  the  greater  portion  of  the  party  were  dis- 
posed in  a  group,  with  a  view  to  being  photographed  by  Mr.  Abbott,  photographic 
artist^  when  a  very  fine  picture  was  taken.    The  whole  then  proceeded  to  the  granary 
at  the  Hatton,  when  about  eighty  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner,  supplied  by  Miss 
McGregor,  of  the  Temperance  Hotel,  Blairgowrie.     Mr.  David  Russell,  tne  Chairman  of 
the  IjQcaX  Committee,  presided.     After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  *  Health  of  Professor 
Bentley,  President  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference,'  was  proposed.    Professor 
Bentley  replied  in  appropriate  terms.    After  thanking  the  Dundee  friends  for  their 
kmdness  and  hospitality,  he  gave  the  *  Healths.of  the  Local  Conmiittee,  coupled  with  the 
names  of  Mr.  Russell,  the  Obairman,  Mr.  Levie,  the  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Hodge,  the 
Secretary.*    The  company  sang  the  *  Queen's  Anthem,'  and  'The  Bonnets  o*  Bonnie 
Dundee.'    It  was  remarked  that  the  English  not  only  appeared  familiar  with  the  song, 
but  joined  in  the  chorus  with  hearty  enthusiasm.     After  an  hour's  wandering  in  the 
policies,  they  got  into  their  conveyances,  and  drove  off  for  Blairgowrie.    Here  numbers 
of  the  members  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  broke  off 
from  the  party  and  took  the  train  for  Dundee,  in  order  to  be  in  time,  some  for  Professor 
Tyndall's  lecture,  and  others  for  the  grand  Conversazione  in  the  Drill  Hall.    On  reach- 
ing Coupar  Angus  the  party  sat  down  to  tea  in  the  Royal  Hotel.    The  drive  home  was 
very  pleasant,  all  appearing  to  enjoy  themselves  thoroughly,  and  great  credit  is  due  to 
Captain  Rattray  and  the  family  at  Craighall  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  the  party 
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the  nnga  of  the  groands,  uid  to  Mr.  Monris,  flix-fpumer,  naugowrie,  for  mftkmg  aQ 
the  ftrnmgeinentA.  The  party  airiTed  at  the  Poet-omoe,  Dsadee,  abmit  half -past  niae 
o'clock,  nothing  having  occonred  to  mar  the  pleamret  of  the  daj." 


BBITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOB  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  thirtj-^erenth  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Assodalion  opened  on  Wednesday, 
Septomher  4,  at  Dandee.  The  attendance,  although  not  so  large  as  at  some  of  the  pie- 
▼ioQs  meetings,  was  very  satisfactory. 

At  the  meetinff  of  the  General  Committee,  the  Tarions  reports  were  read,  and  in  the 
evening  the  President,  the  Duke  of  Baccle.neh,  K.G.,  deliTerad  his  address. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  offioecs  in  the  Chemical  Section : — 

Pruident — Prof.  T.  Anderson. 

Viet^Prendenis—L  Lowthian  Bell,  Prof.  Brazier,  Dr.  J.  H.  Oflhert,  PloC.  Odling, 
Prof.  PeDDV,  Dr.  Maxwell  Simpson,  Prof.  Williamson. 

Secrttartet — ^Dr.  A.  Cram  Brown,  Prof.  G.  D.  Liveing,  Dr.  W.  J.  BoaselL 

Committee— 3.  H  Atherton,  Dr.  J.  Attdeld,  J.  G.  Banord,  J.  C.  Broogh,  A.  R  Cktton, 
R.  Calvert  Clapham,  W.  Crookes,  Dr.  J.  Davy,  A.  £.  Fletcher,  Prof.  Heddle,  W.  E. 
Heathfield,  H.  £.  Bosooe,  Angns  Smith,  P.  Spenoe,  J.  Spiller,  E.  C.  C.  Stanford,  Prof. 
J.  A.  Wai^lyn,  J.  Tonng. 

The  list  of  papers  read  in  this  Section  was  as  follows : — 

A.  R.  Catton— Report  on  the  Synthesis  of  Certain  Organic  Acids.     A.  R  Catton— 
On  the  Synthesis  of  Formic  Acid.     J.  A.  Wanklyn  and  R.  Schenk — On  the  Synthesis 
of  Caproic  Acid.    J.  A.  Wanklyn— Action  of  Sodiam  on  Valerianic  and  similar  Ethers. 
P.  T.  Main  and  A.  R.  Cation — On  a  New  Synthesis  of  Ammonia.     J.  Spiller — On  the 
Decay  of  Stone.     W.  Weldon — On  the  Uegeneration  of  the  Oxide  of  Bfanganese. 
Lander  Lindsay — On  the  Present  Uses  of  Lichens  as  Dye  StufA.    J.  Alfred  Wanklyn — 
On  the  Exbtonce  of  Putrescible  Matter  in  River  and  Lake  Waters.     Dngald  GampheU 
— A  Note  on  Messrs.  Wanklyn,  Chapman,  and  Smith's  Method  of  Determining  Nitro- 
genous Organic  Matters  in  Water.    A.  E.  Fletoher — On  an  Ether  Anemometer  for 
Measuring  the  Speed  of  Air  in  Flues  and  Chimneys.      A.  E.  Fletoher— On  a  Self-Be- 
gistering  Perpetual  Ajpirator.    G.  Ansell — On  an  Apparatus  for  Indicating  the  Piessuie 
and  Amount  of  Fire-Damp  in  Mines.      Prof.  Lawson — Notes  of  the  AniJyses  of  Gold 
Coins.    A.  Crum  Brown — Remarks  on  the  Calculus  of  Chemical  Operations.    Mtnzwdl 
Simpson— On^Aie  Formation  of  Succinic  Acid  from  Ethylidine.    MuLwell  Simpeon  and 
Gautier-^On  a  'Compound  formed  h^  the  Direct  Union  of  Anhydrous  Prnssic  Acid  and 
Aldehyde.    A.  R  Catton — On  Loewig's  Reseaithes  on  the  Action  of  Sodium  Amalgam 
on  Oxalic  Ether.      I.  Lowthian  Bell— -On  a  Method  of  Recovering  Sulphur  and  Oxide 
of  Manganese,  used  at  Dieuze,  near  Nancy,  France.     J.  H.  Gladstone— On  the  Befrae- 
tion  Equivalent  of  Salts  in  Solution.     J.  Spiller— On  Certain  Now  Processes  of  Photo- 
graphy.    W.  Crookes — On  a  New  Polarizing  Photometer.     I.  Lowthian  Bdl— Qn  Uio 
Present  Steto  of  the  Manufacture  of  Iron  in  Britain,  and  its  Position  as  Compared  with 
that  of  some  other  Countries.     J.  B.  Lawes  and  J.  H.  Gilbert — Preliminary  Notice  ol 
Results  on  the  Composition  of  Wheat,  grown  for  Twenty  Tears  in  Succession  on  the 
same  Land.    R  F.  Smith — On  the  Gaseous  Products  of  the  Destructive  Distillation  ol 
Hydrocarbons,  obtained  from  Shales  and  Coals  at  Low  and  High  Temperataie.     P. 
Spence— On  the  Economization  of  the  Sulphurous  Acid  in  Copper  Smelting.     W.  L. 
geott — On  the  Bisulphite  of  Calcium  as  a  Preservative  of  Animal  Substances.     W.  L. 
Scott — Note  on  the  Artificial  Production  of  Oil  of  Cinnamon.    T.  T.  P.Bmce 
On  the  Electrical  Resistances  of  the  Fixed  and  Volatile  Oils. 
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ON  THE  SUBLIMATION  OF  THE  ALKALOIDS. 

BT  WILLIAM  A.  OUT,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P., 
PBOFSMOB  OV  VOKnrsiO  MBOICISB,  KISO'fl  OOLLBOB,  LOBDOB,  UTO, 

V. 

It  may  now,  I  think,  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  a]kaloids,  in  common  with 
many  other  volatile  and  decompoeaUe  sabstanceB,  yield,  when  heated,  distinct 
and,  in  lome  caaes,  highly  characteristic  sublimatee ;  and  that  these  sublimates 
may  be  obtained  from  quantities  so  minute  as  to  justify  us  in  lookinff  forward 
to  the  admision  of  the  test  of  sublimation  among  our  processes  for  tne  detec- 
tion and  identification  of  poisons.  I  have  already,  for  instance,  shown  that  a 
•ablimate  of  strychnine  weighing  less  than  the  tiW^^  ^'  ^  grain  may  itself 

S'eld  three  succeasiTe,  weU-defincd,  and  perfectly  chaiacteristic  sublimates.  I 
iTe  also  shown  that,  from  similar  minute  quantities  of  strydmine  deposited 
from  a  solution  of  the  alkaloid  in  benzole,  or  from  a  solution  of  the  acetate 
neutralized  by  gaseous  ammonia,  similar  sublimates  may  be  obtained.  Let  ua 
suppose,  then,  &at  in  a  medico-legal  case,  we  have  succeeded  in  extracting  from 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  or  from  the  tissues  of  the  body,  some  such  quan- 
tity of  strychnine  as  the  7^  of  a  grain,  deposited  from  a  solution  in  benzole, 
ether,  or  chloroform ;  the  question  would  naturally  arise,  would  it  be  advisable 
to  submit  this  quantity  to  sublimatiou,  to  obtain  from  it  three  or  more  subli- 
mates, and  to  operate  on  these,  rather  than  be  satisfied  (as  the  best  toxicological 
authorities  would  be)  with  an  examination  of  the  deposit  by  the  microscope, 
followed  by  the  application  of  one  of  the  colour- tests  ?  Or,  to  ^ut  the  question 
in  a  perfectly  unobjectionable  form,  would  it  be  better  to  obtain  directly  from 
the  solution  in  benzole,  ether,  or  chloroform  a  series  of  stains  of  strychnine,  and 
apply  our  tests  to  them,  or  to  procure  a  single  deposit  of  strychnine  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  proceed  to  obtain  from  it  a  like  series  of  sublimates? 

In  order  to  put  this  question  to  the  test,  I  selected  a  solution  of  strychnine  in 
ether  as  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  having  found  by  preliminary  experi- 
ments, which  it  JB  not  necessary  here  to  describe,  that  very  distinct  and  well- 
defined  crystalline  deposits  can  be  obtained  from  this  menstruum .  I  accordingly 
dissolved  the  tJv^I^  ^^  ^  grain  of  the  alkaloid  in  ether,  and  distributed  the  solu- 
tion, by  successive  droppings  from  a  pipette^  over  fourteen  small  disks  of  glass, 
in  Mich  a  manner  that  nine  of  them  carried  a  deposit  of  ^liW  ^^  ^  grain,  and 
the  remaining  five  a  deposit  of  the  -grfuTi^^  ^^  ^  grain.  The  nine  deposits  of 
y^^th  of  a  grain  each,  as  well  as  the  five  smaller  deposits  of  7^,  were  white 
continuous  stains  without  any  crystalline  appearance;  and,  when  examined 
nnder  the  microscope,  proved  to  be  amorphous,  with  crystalloidal  masses  scat- 
t^ed  over  them,  but  with  no  crystals  of  definite  shape..  On  heating  these  de- 
posits, I  obtained  from  each  of  them  a  single  well-formed,  and  highly  charac- 
teristic,  sublimate  and  a  carbonaceous  residue,  from  which  no  further  sublimate 
could  be  procured. 

These  results,  so  unlike  those  which  I  had  previously  obtained  with  deposits 
from  benzole,  and  from  the  acetate  of  strychnine  neutralized  bv  the  vapours  of 
ammonia,  led  me  to  repeat  the  experiment.  I  accordingly  dissolved  the  -r^th  of 
a  grain  <^  the  same  specimen  of  strychnine  in  ether,  from  the  same  bottle,  ob- 
serving the  same  precautions,  and  making  no  other  difference  except  the  substitu- 
tton  of  a  watch-gusB  for  a  test-tube.  But,  in  this  second  experiment,  all  the  de- 
posits were  evidently  crystalline,  and  when  placed  under  the  microscope  displayed 
aU  the  crystalline  forms  proper  to  BtryohmneY—needles,  prisms,  rosettes,  enve- 
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lopes ;  and,  on  submitting  one  of  them  to  beat,  I  obtained  five  suooeauTe  snbli- 
mates,  of  which  three  were  amorphous,  with  the  usual  fringed  border,  and  two 
showed  a  crystalline  formation  cniefly  in  the  shape  of  lattice-work.  The  rest 
of  the  deposits  yielded  one,  two,  or  three  sublimates  each. 

By  the  first  of  these  procedures  it  will  be  observed  that  I  obtain^  five 
deposits^  containing,  on  the  avera^,  ^Tj^tb  of  a  grain  of  strychnine,  and  by  the 
second  five  sublimates^  each  consisting  of  the  same  small  quantity  of  the  alkaloid, 
—the  T^th  of  a  grain.  The  two  groups  also  resembled  each  other  in  presenting 
continuous  white  circular  stains,  the  first  with  bright  crystalloids,  the  second 
with  crystalline  formations  at  the  margin  or  in  the  body  of  the  spot.  I  aecoid- 
ingly  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  which  this  agreement  in  namber  and 
quantity  afforded  to  put  to  the  test  of  comparison  the  deposit  and  the  suhUmaie. 
Ihe  following  were  tne  results  which  I  obtained : — 

The  colour- test. — I  treated  the  two  spots  in  nrecisely  the  same  way,  first  dis- 
solving them  in  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  tnen  adding  a  very  minute  frsg- 
ment  of  the  bichromate  of  potash.  The  deposit  underwent  no  change  of  colour ; 
the  sublimate  took  on  the  characteristic  ricn  blue  tint,  and  underwent  the  usual 
change  through  mulbeiry  to  light  red.  A  second  experiment  ga^e  exactly 
the  same  results  :  with  the  deposit  no  change ;  with  the  sublimate  a  perfectly 
characteristic  development  and  change  of  colour. 

Solution  of  Bichromate  of  Potash  (y^). — Instantaneous  formation  of  groups 
of  needles  projecting  into  the  liquid,  and  of  A^uare  and  oblong  plates  detached 
and  grouped,  with  a  few  fragments  of  scum,  in  the  case  of  the  sublimate  /  in 
the  case  of  the  deposit^  hrjge  quantities  of  floating  scum  (the  material  of  a  dense 
precipitate),  partial  solution  of  the  crystalloids,  but  no  formation  of  defined 
crystals. 

Solution  of  Carbazotic  Acid  l^). — ^With  suhUmate^  immediate  fonnatioii  of 
greenish -yellow  spots,  and  rapid  development  of  beautifully  characteristic  groups 
of  hooked  cryBtais ;  with  deposit^  quick  formation  over  the  whole  sur^ioe  of 
groups  of  needles,  some  of  large  size,  with  here  and  there  distinct  small  groups 
of  hooked  crystals,  and  at  the  margin  the  crystalloids  fringed  with  small  short 
needles.  Second  experiment  with  the  same  solution : — ^The  sublimate  (small,  and 
probably  containing  much  less  than  the  ten-thousandth  of  a  grain)  ^owed  the 
same  instantaneous  development  of  spots  and  crystals;  while  no  immediate 
effect  took  place  with  the  larger  deposit,  but,  after  some  minutes,  small  groups 
of  hooked  crystals  showed  themselves. 

From  these  comparative  experiments,  of  which  the  results  are  in  accordance 
with  my  previous  experience,  I  infer  that  sublimates  of  strychnine  yield  bett^ 
results  than  direct  deposits  from  solutions ;  that  they  may  respond  to  the  colour- 
tests  wheu  the  deposits  fail ;  and  that  their  reactions  are  much  more  certain, 
delicate,  and  characteristic.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  this  superiority  of  subli- 
mate to  deposit  to  greater  delicacy  of  structure.  The  sublimate,  as  it  forma, 
may  be  seen  to  spre^  over  the  surface  of  the  glass  disk  as  a  milk-white  layer 
of  nearly  uniform  thickness,  and  if  crystals  do  not  form  on  its  surface  or  at  its 
margin,  they  are  as  a  general  rule  delicate  and  well  defined ;  but  deposits  from 
a  solution  are  apt  to  gather  themselves  into  crystalloids  at  the  margin,  and  into 
large  ill-shaped  crystalline  masses  on  the  surface. 

Of  the  reaction  with  carbaz>>tic  acid  test  I  shall  have  an  early  opportunity  of 
speaking  more  in  detail;  but,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  it  will  prove  the  most 
certain,  delicate,  and  characteristic  test  for  strychnine,  especially  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  sublimates  of  that  alkaloid.  Meanwhile,  it  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  interest 
and  practical  importance,  that  in  two  instances  at  least,  sublimates  consisting 
of  not  more  than  -^j^  of  a  grain  have  responded  to  the  colour-test,  when  two 
deposits  of  equal  weight  have  failed  to  do  so. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  experiments  with  strychnine  are  here 
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brought  forward  as  affecting  the  general  question  of  the  Rublimates  of  tbe  alka- 
*  loida.  The  sublimation  of  strychnine  itself,  like  that  of  morphine,  veratriue, 
aoonitine,  and  other  poisonous  alkaloids,  must  form  the  subject  of  careful  and 
multiplied  experiments,  not  limited  to  the  procuring  of  sublimates  under  cir- 
cumstances analogous  to  those  which  present  themselves  in  actual  practice,  but 
identical  with  them.  These  poisons  must  be  extracted  from  organic  liquids,  or 
from  tJie  bodies  of  animals ;  and  the  precise  yalue  of  the  method  of  sublimation 
most  ultimately  be  tested  in  this  way.  Meanwhile,  this  series  of  essays  on  the 
sublimation  of  the  alkaloids  as  a  class  may  now  be  brought  to  a  close ;  and  this 
19  best  done  b^  appending  a  series  of  distinct  propositions  founded  on  the  facts 
already  established. 

1.  That  the  method  of  subliming  substances  in  minute  quantities  on  flat  sur- 
faces of  glass,  in  order  to  their  complete  examination  by  the  microscope, — a 
method  first  reoommended  for  such  poisons  as  arsenious  acid  and  corrosive  sub- 
limate nearly  ten  years  since, — may  be  adirantageously  extended  to  the  alka- 
loids  and  other  analogous  active  principles,  and  abo  to  many  other  volatile  and 
deoomposable  matters,  both  vegetable  and  animal. 

2.  That,  in  the  case  of  the  idkaloids  and  analogous  active  principles,  the  best 
form  of  apparatus  is  that  which  consists  of  a  slab  of  white  porcelain,  a  micro- 
soopic  celUglaas,  and  a  disk  of  window  glass :  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp  to  be 
cautiously  appUed  to  the  porcelain,  and  the  heat  gradually  increased  till  the 
sablimate  shows  itself  on  the  disk  of  glass  previously  deprived  of  moisture  by 
being  passed  through  the  flame.  The  lamp  to  be  then  withdrawn,  and  the  pro- 
cess r^)eated,  till  the  substance  refuses  to  yield  any  further  sublimate. 

3.  That,  in  operating  on  deposits  of  the  alkaloids  obtained  from  their  solu- 
tions, the  deposits  should  be  collected  on  small  fragments  of  glass,  which  should 
be  completely  enclosed  in  the  cell-glass,  so  that  the  deposit  may  be  contained  in 
a  short,  shallow  tube,  and  be  deposited  on  the  glass  disk  without  loss.. 

4.  That  by  this  method  of  procedure  highly  characteristic  results  are  obtain- 
able with  a  large  number  of  substances,  and  notably  with  the  alkaloids  and 
analogous  active  principles ;  these  results  consisting  of  visible  changes  of  colour, 
consiBtence,  and  form  on  the  heated  white  porcelain  slab,  as  well  as  of  charac- 
teristic microscopic  appearances  in  the  sublimate  itself,  both  before^  during, 
and  after  the  use  of  reagents. 

5.  That  while  the  alkaloids,  as  a  class,  change  colour,  melt,  fume,  and  deposit 
carbon,  several  of  the  most  important'  poisonous  alkaloids  yield  sublimates 
which  are  either  highly  characteristic  in  themselves,  or  behave  characteristically 
with  reagents,  or  poasess  these  two  properties  jointly. 

6.  That  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids  yield  sublimates.  ^ 

7.  That  (taking  strychnine  as  the  type  of  the  class  of  alkaloids)  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  deposits  of  the  alkaloids  from  their  solutions  will  yield  sublimates  of 
characteristic  forms  and  reactions,  even  when  the  deposit  itself  is  amorphous 
and  cannot  be  identified. 

8.  That  strychnine,  and  probably  other  alkaloids,  will  yield  sublimates  prior 
to  melting,  or  even  change  of  colour ;  so  that,  if  the  process  were  not  carried 
out  to  its  full  extent  (i.  e.  the  deposit  of  carbon)  and  the  microscopic  appear- 
ances of  the  sublimate  were  disregarded,  it  would  be  possible  to  confound  pow- 
dered strychnine  with  arsenious  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  or  cantharidine. 

9.  That  characteristic  results  are  readily^  obtained  with  such  small  quantities 
as  the  TiAni^  *^^  ^  grain  or  less  of  strychnine,  and  that  sublimates  consisting  (»f 
T^wj  or  even  as  little  as  the  loioftth  of  a  grain,  are  found  to  have  characteristic 
properties  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  and  to  have  equally  characteristic 
reactions.  Similarly  minute  quantities  are  found  to  suffice  in  the  case  of  mor- 
phine and  of  some  other  alkaloids. 

10.  That  even  those  subUmates  which  do  not  possess  the  most  distinct  micro- 
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■copic  chancten,  bat  belong  to  the  clasB  which  hare  been  designated  is  thcte 
papen  as  '^  watered'*  or  '^  smoked/^  are  fonnd  to  give  with  reagents  highly  cha- 
racttfistio  appearances.  This  statement  rests  miainly  on  repeated  ezp^mieBtB 
with  morphine. 

11.  That  in  the  ohotoe  of  reagents  care  shonld  be  taken  to  avoid  such  aafine 
solntions  as  give  Tariable  otTBtalline  deposits ;  and  that  in  anj  case  we  should 
avoid  confounding  the  crystalline  forms  propw  to  the  reagent  with  those  dae  to 
its  action  on  the  sublimate. 

12.  That  the  results  obtained  by  sublimation,  in  the  case  of  the  alkaloids  sod 
analogous  active  principles,  are  not  more  subject  to  faUore  than  other  teite; 
that  several  of  the  reactions  are  remarkable  for  delicacy,  constancy,  and  cha- 
racteristic appearances,  and  greatly  surpass  in  beauty  and  distinctness  those  ob- 
tained with  deposits  of  equal  weight. 

Before  I  conclude  I  must  again  refer  to  Dr.  Helwig's  work  as  the  first-piih- 
lished  treatise  on  this  interesting  subject  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  jurtioe, 
both  to  his  originality  and  to  the  careful  industry  which  he  has  di^tlftjed. 
But,  on  referring  to  my  former  communication  (No.  III.),  in  which  I  ai^ 
that  he  had  figured  the  crystaJs  of  nitro-pruaside  of  sodium  as  a  reaction  of  a 
solution  of  this  salt  with  morphia,  I  find  tnat  I  omitted  to  state  that,  in  maiiy 
passages  of  his  work  he  shows  himself  quite  alive  to  the  necessity  of  distin- 
guishing the  crystalline  forms  of  reagents  from  the  results  of  th^  action  on  the 
sublimates,  and  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  forms  in  question.  If,  in 
any  other  point  I  have  not  done  nim  justice,  the  explanation  of  the  omiBsioa 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  difficulty  of  finding,  on  reference  to  so  oonsiderable  a 
work,  the  precise  passage  which  would  have  established  his  claim  to  priority. 
On  the  whole,  my  own  experiments  have  strikingly  confirmed  the  results  at 
which  he  had  arrived.  When  our  statements  do  not  coincide,  their  diveigence 
may  be  reasonably  traced  to  the  difference  in  our  methods  of  prooeduie.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  understood  that  I  have  not  contented  myself  with  verify- 
ing the  contents  of  Dr.  Helwig's  work ;  but  have  shown  that  the  method  of 
sublimation  admits  of  a  wider  application  than  he  has  given  it,  and  that  many 
questions  of  great  practical  value  were  left  untouched,  upon  which  some  li^t 
has  been  thrown  by  the  experiments  described  in  these  pages. 
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The  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  several  samples  of  this  tincture  prortf 
its  present  very  untrustworthy  character,  and  how  important  it  is  for  pharma- 
ceutists  to  strictly  follow  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  so  as  to  ensnre  a 
more  reliable  preparation.  The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  tincture  to  be  made 
by  macerating  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  powdered  opium  in  a  pint  of  proof  spirit 
If  we  therefore  take  the  average  percentage  of  morphia  in  powdered  opium  to  be 
10,  and  extractive  matter  to  be  62,  the  percentage  of  morphia  in  ordinary  moist 
opium  being  8,  extractive  50,  and  moiBture  about  20,  and  supposing  the  proof 
spirit  to  dissolve  all  the  morphia,  which  ia  exceedingly  doubtful, — a  pint  of  B.  F. 
tincture  should  yield  nearly  407  grains  of  extract,  and  65  grains  of  morphia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  four  samples  of  tinc- 
ture purchased  as  **  Br.  Ph.  1867  :"— 

Gnnns  of  Morphia  in  Grains  of  Extract  in 

No.  20  fluid  ounces.  20  fluid  ounocs. 

1 11 200 

2 15 335 

3 26 365 

4 81-3 423 
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Thej  fdl  fail  to  reach  tlie  officinal  standard, — ^Nos.  1  and  2  being  really  dis- 

graoefnl  apedmeDB,  and  were  probably  made  with  the  opium  in  its  moist  state. 

^  M.  J.  Ellwood. 

Newcaith-<m-Xittie,  Septemher^  1867. 


A  NEW  DEMAND  FOR  QUALIFIED  CHEMISTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

TO  THE  BBITOS  OF  THE  FHABXACEUTICaL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — By  the  foUowing  ctrcalar  letter  from  the  Poor  Law  Board,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  alter  in  the  Metropolis  the  mode  of  adminis- 
tering medical  relief.  The  medicines  and  medical  appliances  are  in  all  cases  to 
be  supplied  at  the  cost  of  the  guardians,  and  not  by  the  medical  officers  as  here- 
tofore. Dispensaries  will  have  to  be  estabUshed,  and  maintained  in  conrenient 
pM3flitionB,  and  resident  dispensers  attached  thereto.  I  estimate  that  at  least 
flixty  qualified  aasistants  will  be  required  for  these  dlBpensaries.  This  will  have 
an  appreciable  effect  on  our  labour  market ;  and,  as  doubtless  the  diploma  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  will  be  required  from  all  candidates,  I  would  adyise 
young  men  preparing  for  the  examination,  and  desiring  such  employment,  to 
present  theinselrea  as  soon  as  possible.  Having  labour^  many  years  to  bring 
about  this  much-needed  reform,  I  feel  no  ordinary  gratification  at  the  result ; 
and  I  Tenture  to  hope  that  (be  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  example  of  the 
highest  and  lowest  classes  of  society  being  medically  attended  by  "  prescribing 
men  "  will  not  be  without  effect  on  the  great  middle  class,  and  mat  oefore  this 
generation  has  passed  away  a  specimen  of  the  genus  *'  Apothecary  "  will  be  a? 
rare  aa  a  black  swan. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

John  R.  Collins. 

Hauerstock  Hill,  20th  September,  1867. 

'\Poor  Law  Board,  Whitehall,  S.  W,,  29«A  A%tguBt,  1867. 

^^Sir, — ^The  Poor  Law  Board  desire  me  to  inform  the  ^ardians  that  the^  have  under 
their  eonsideration  those  sections  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1867,  which  authorize 
the  Board,  with  the  view  of  improving  the  administration  of  out-door  medical  relief  in 
the  Metropolis,  to  direct  that  dispensaries  should  be  provided,  where  the  district  medical 
ofificesi  may  see  such  of  the  sick  poor  as  paj  be  able  to  attend  there  for  adrice,  and 
where  the  medicines  and  medical  appliances  required  for  the  sick  poor  may  be  dis- 
pensed and  furnished  to  them  on  the  prescription  or  written  directions  of  the  medical 


^  It  will  be  seen  by  the  Act  that  the  dispensaries,  if  established,  will  be  under  the 
management  of  a  committee  ideeted  by  the  guardians,  either  from  among  themselTes  or 
ratepayen  assessed  on  an  annual  rateable  value  of  not  less  than  £40,  and  that  the 
gna^ians  may  either  provide  separate  buildings  to  be  used  as  dispensaries,  or,  if  it 
should  be  found  more  suitable  and  convenient  without  interfering  with  the  general 
accommodation  required  in  the  workhouse,  they  may  set  apart  and  adapt  parts  of  the 
woikhottse  for  that  purpose. 

**In  each  case,  however,  it  is  requisite  that  "there  should  be  a  resident  dispenser,  and 
that  the  medicines  and  medical  appliances  should  be  supplied  by  the  guardians,  and  not 
by  the  medical  officer. 

*'The  salaries  of  the  dispensers  and  other  persons  employed  in  the  dispensaries,  if  the 
appointments  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  also  the  expense  of  the 
mwetnes  and  medical  appliances  supplied  by  the  guardians,  will  be  repaid  to  them  out 
of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund. 

**  In  Older  to  assist  the  guardians  in  their  deliberations  upon  this  subject,  the  Board 
have  directed  me  to  enclose  for  their  information  the  accompanying  extracts  from  the 
Report  of  Mr.  Lambert,  Poor  Law  Inspector,  on  the  system  of  dispensary  relief  in  Ire- 
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kmd,  ezpUdmng  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  aoconunodation  wliicfa  the  boikBagi 
intended  for  dispensariee  should  be  capable  of  affording,  and  the  genend  amnnmeati 
adopted  in  order  to  ensure  the  due  management  and  superrision  of  those  establiumeDtk 
*'  I  am  also  directed  to  request  that  the  lS>ard  may  be  furnished  as  early  as  praeuesUe 
with  any  suggestions  or  remarks  with  respect  to  tht  plan  above  described  which  the 
guardians  may  be  desirous  of  making,  in  order  that  the  Board  before  deciding  upon  say 
course  of  action  may  be  in  possession  of  the  tiews  of  the  guardians  upon  this  subject. 

^*  I  am,  Sir,  your  ob^ient  servant, 

'*  O.  Sglatxb  Booth,  Seemanf. 
''  The  Clark  to  the  Guardiam  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Pancras, 
"  Vestry  Mall,  St.  Ptineras,  N.  W." 


THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  LUMINOSITY  OP  FLAME. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTIGAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — ^A  very  striking  illustration  of  the  theory  propounded  by  Dr.  Franklaad 
OD  the  above  subject  was  witnessed  by  me  on  the  night  of  September  Srd.  On 
Tuesday  night,  September  3,  1867,  our  town  was  visited  by  a  most  severe 
thunderstorm,  which  oommenoed  about  seven  o*clock,  p.m.,  and  continued  until 
twelve.  The  lightning  was  remarkably  vivid  and  continuous,  flash  following 
flash  in  rapid  suocesBion.  I  have  frequently  observed  thnnderstonns  before, 
but  I  never  remember  seeing  the  luminous  principle  so  fully  developed.  The 
atmosphere  was  very  dense  at  the  time,  and  tbe  temperature  At^A  and  exceed- 
ingly oppressive.  This  is  certainly  a  confirmation  of  Dr.  Frankland's  theory, 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  in  consequence  of  the  high  temperature  and 
unusual  density  of  the  atmosphere,  the  luminosity  was  considerably  increased. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

J.  Adams. 

Lou^hboroughj  September  17,  1867. 


PHABMACEUTICAL  REFOKM. 

TO  THE  BDITOES  OF  THE  PHAEMACEUTICAL  JOUBVAL. 

Dear  Sirs, — ^Far  abler  pens  than  mine  have  already  handled  the  subject ;  the 
only  excuse  I  have  for  troubling  you  is  the  deep  interest  I  take  in  the  advance- 
ment of  pharmacy,  and  the  prospects  and  position  of  all  who  really  study  its 
promotion  as  a  professional  calling. 

According  to  the  now- proposed  plan  of  registration  in  the  Pharmacy  Bill,  it 
would  be  many  years  before  the  Major  Examination  became  compulsory ;  and« 
in  the  meantime,  there  would  be  such  a  confusion  of  terms  between  Member  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  that  the  pubtic  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  difference,  and  the  title  Pharmaceutical  Chemin 
would  be  of  little  value. 

Rather  than  proceed  with  such  a  Bill,  had  we  not  far  better  continue  as  a 
voluntary  Societv,  or,  at  least,  take  the  votes  of  all  Members  and  Associates  on 
the  matter,  as  a  London  meeting  does  not  fairly  represent  the  wishes  of  all  ? 

If  all  chemists  in  business,  and  assistants  above  twenty -one  years  of  age,  were 
"  licensed  under  the  Pharmacy  Act,*'  (instead  of  being  Membera  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,)  and  exempt  from  serving  on  juries, — still  continuing  the  exami- 
nation for  men  in  business  for  them,  and  making  the  Major  compulsory  on  all 
others  from  the  passing  of  this  Act,--fiurely  it  would  be  as  much  to  their  inter- 
est as  oun  to  support  such  a  Bill.    Such  a  course  would  hasten  very  much  the 
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kng-desiTed  improYement  in  pharmaceutical  edacatioii»  and  give  to  all  engaged 
in  phannacy  a  recognized  position  in  society  as  educated  men,  and  meet  with 
the  support  of  our  own  Memhers  and  Aissociates.  The  Apothecaries  Act  of 
1815  dia  not  make  the  men  then  in  practice  L.  S.  A. ;  and  in  reply  it  may  be 
Hdd  that  we  do  not  now  make  all  chemists  **  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  ;**  yet  we 
might  just  SB  well  do  so,  as  *^  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  "  is  the 
more  generally  known  and  best  understood. 

The  medicines  now  ordered  by  medical  men  are  very  different  to  those  of 
even  thirty  years  ago,  and  much  more  potent,  requiring  more  skill  and  chemical 
knowledge  in  their  preparation.  Such  being  the  case,  it  becomes  an  imperative 
duty  on  our  part  to  send  out  men  fuUy  competent  for  the  work  they  under- 
take. In  my  opinion  nothing  less  than  die  Major  will  qualify  them  for  their 
responsible  duties,  and  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  medical  profession  and 
the  public 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

A  Country  Member. 


©ftituarg. 

MICHAEL  FARADAY. 


The  great  and  distinffuished  man  whose  death  we  briefly  recorded  last 
month,  owed  his  exalted  position  as  a  man  of  science  wholly  to  the  innate 
force  of  his  natural  genius.  Bom  of  humble  parentage,  with  slender  means 
for  the  acquirement  of  even  the  most  rudimentary  school  knowledge,  he  was 
removed,  at  the  af^e  of  thirteen,  from  the  day-school  at  which  he  had  received 
his  early  instruction,  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  business,  that  of  a  bookbinder,  by 
which  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  earn  his  living. 

Esraday's  father,  a  Yorkshireman  by  birth,  had  settled  in  London  as  a 
working  blacksmith.  It  was  here,  in  the  parish  of  Newington  Butts,  that  the 
young  philosopher  was  bom,  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1791.  In  1804  he 
was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Biebau,  a  bookbinder,  in  Bland  ford  Street,  Manchester 
Square,  where  he  remained  until  the  early  part  of  1813.    These  eight  or  nine 

J  ears,  during  which  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  ages  was  passing  through 
is  hands,  and  some  of  which  was  afterwards  found  at  bis  fingers*  ends, 
afforded  opportunities  for  the  development  of  his  true  character.  He  soon 
became  not  merely  a  bookbinder,  but  also  a  book-reader,  and  he  was  not  even 
satisfied  with  the  mere  perusal  of  the  records  of  other  men's  work,  iteferring 
to  ^is  period,  he  has  said  of  himself,  "  When  I  was  a  bookseller's  apprentice, 
I  was  very  fond  of  experiments  and  very  averse  to  trade."  A  memoer  of  the 
Boyal  Institution,  Mr.  Dance,  of  Mancnester  Street,  who  was  a  frequenter  of 
the  bookbinder's  establishment,  observing  Faraday *s  predilection  for  chemical 
and  electrical  experiments,  gave  him  some  tickets  of  admission  to  the  lectures 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  This  was  in  1812,  and  the  following  year  Faraday 
relinquished  his  previous  occupation  and  became  Sir  Humphry's  assistant. 
As  a  mere  assistsmt  his  early  training  had  probably  fitted  him  well  for  such  a 
position.  The  son  of  an  artificer,  and  trained  for  many  years  to  the  expert  use 
of  hia  fingers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  active  mind  had  been  acquiring  a 
store  of  knowledge  from  the  books  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  liis  keen 
eye  had  been  secKing  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  nature  in  a  comparatively 
new  department  of  science,  the  wonders  of  which  were  then  beginning  to  be 
revealed, — he  soon  became  the  very  type  of  an  experimental  manipulator. 

In  the  '  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,'  which  was  commenced,  as  a 
quarterly  journal,  in  1816,  and  edited  at  the  Koy  al  Institution,  we  find  many 
short  communications  by  Mr.  Faraday,  while  ne  occupied  the  position  of 
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assistant  in  the  laboratory.  The  first  of  these  was  the  report  of  an  asaljns  of 
a  sample  of  native  caustic  lime  from  Tuscany,  acoorapanied  with  some  obser- 
Tations  upon  it  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  1816.  From  this  time  to  the  year 
1822,  the  following  communications  from  Mr.  Faraday's  pen  were  ins^ted 
in  successive  nnm^rs  of  the  same  journal : — 

"  Some  account  of  the  AUtonia  tkeqformU  (8yn^loeo9  AUionia)^  or  Tea  of 
Bogot4/' 

"  Some  Experiments  and  Observations  on  a  New  Acid  Substance." 

"  An  account  of  some  Experiments  on  the  Escape  of  Grases  through  Capil- 
lary Tubes." 

*'  On  the  Solution  of  Silver  in  Ammonia." 

**  On  Sulphuret  of  Phosphorus." 

"  On  Combinations  of  Ammonia  with  Chlorides." 

**  On  the  Sounds  produced  by  Flame  in  Tubes." 

"  On  a  New  Metal,  Sirium." 

"  Observations  on  Gallic  Acid,  Tannin,  etc." 

"  On  the  Separation  of  Manganese  from  Iron." 

'*  Some  Experimental  Observations  on  the  Passage  of  Grases  througk 
Tubes." 

"  An  Analysis  of  Wootz,  or  Indian  Steel." 

"  On  Sirium  or  Vestium." 

"  On  the  Decomposition  of  Chloride  of  Silver  by  Hydrogen  and  by  Zinc" 

"Description  of  a  New  Apparatus  for  the  Combustion  of  the  Diamond." 

**  On  the  Vapour  of  Mercury  at  Common  Temperatures." 

It  is  right  to  observe,  however,  that  none  of  these  early  commmucatioos  of 
Mr.  Faraday's  represented  or  pretended  to  represent  the  results  of  complete 
or  elaborate  investigations  of  tne  subjects  referred  to.  They  were  generallj 
short  fragmentary  notices  of  results  obtained  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
the  laboratory  assistant  of  the  Boyal  Institution. 

In  1821  Mr.  Faraday's  name  became  aasociated  with  those  of  most  of  the 
leading  chemists  in  London,  as  a  scientific  witness  on  an  important  trial  be- 
tween a  sugar  refiner  and  an  insurance  office ;  the  latter  having  refused  to 
pay  the  insurance  on  some  extensive  premises  which  had  been  destroyed  bv 
nre,  on  the  ground  that  a  dangerous  process,  in  which  an  oil-bath  was  use^ 
for  evaporatix^  sugar,  had  been  adopted  without  the  knowledge  of  the  insur* 
ance  office.  "Diis  trial  was  remarkable  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
celebrated  chemists  who  were  engaged  as  witnesses,  and  the  opposite  and  irre- 
concilable nature  of  the  evidence  given  by  men  of  «qnal  standing  on  each  side. 
On  one  side  were  Samuel  Parkee,  W.  T.  Brande,  Frederic  Accum,  William 
Allen,  Thomas  Barry,  and  Thomas  Coxwell ;  while  on  the  other  were  Michael 
Faraday,  Richard  Phillips,  Dr.  Bostock,  J.  G.  Children,  John  Taylor,  and 
Arthur  Aikin. 

The  quondam  bookbinder,  since  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Eoval 
Institution,  after  a  training  in  so  good  a  school,  had  now  evidently  taken  his 
position  as  a  full-fledged  chemist. 

About  this  period  we  find  the  records  of  several  events,  which,  while  they 
serve  to  indicate  the  character,  must  have  also  influenced  the  career  of  the 
young  philosopher.  He  was  associated  with  a  number  of  scientific  men 
lorming  a  little  society,  the  meetings  of  which  were  held  in  the  neif^hbour- 
hood  01  Fleet  Street,  for  the  discussion  of  chemical  and  other  scientific  sub- 
jects. It  appears  that  some  dissension  arose  among  the  members  of  this  so- 
ciety, and  tnat  an  angry  discussion  took  place  at  one  of  the  meetings,  whidi 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  burlesque  in  doggrel  verse  by  one  of  those  pre- 
sent. The  manner  in  which  Faraday  was  alluded  to  in  this  document,  a  copy 
of  which  is  now  before  us,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  opinion  then  fcmned  of 
him:— 
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''But  huk !  a  mee  arises  near  the  cbair, 
Its  tiquid  sonnds  glide  smootblj  through  the  air ; 
The  UsteniDe  Mnse  with  nptore  bends  to  view 
The  place  ofspeaking  and  the  speaker  too ; 
Neat  was  the  yonth  in  drpss,  in  person  plain. 
His  eje  read  thns — Philosopher  inorain : 
Of  nnideratandine  clear,  rejuetion  ifeep, 
Expert  to  apprehend,  and  strong  to  keep ; 
His  watchf ol  mind  no  snbjeet  can  elnde, 
Nor  spedons  arts  of  sophists  e'er  delude ; 
His  powers  unshackled,  range  from  pole  to  pole, 
His  mind  from  error  free,  from  guilt  his  soul ; 
Warmth  in  his  hearty  good  hamonr  in  his  face, 
A  friend  to  decent  mirth,  but  foe  to  vile  grimace ; 
A  temper  candid,  manner  unassuming. 
Always  correct,  yet  always  unpresuming. 
Such  was  the  youth,  the  chief  of  all  Uie  band, 
His  name  well  known,  Sir  Humphry's  right-lund ; 
With  manly  ease  towards  the  chair  he  bends, 
With  Watts's  logic  at  his  fingers*  ends." 

In  1821  Mr.  Faraday  was  married  to  Miss  Barnard,  the  daughter  of  a 
ailTeramith  in  Paternoster  How,  and  a  member  of  the  religious  sect  to  which 
he  belonged. 

In  182:3,  he  was  elected  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris,  and  about  the  same  time  he  received  a  similar  mark  of  distinction 
at  home,  being  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Boval  Society. 

In  1824,  the  Athensum  Club  was  formed  for  the  association  of  scientific 
and  literary  men,  and  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  patrons  of  science 
and  literature ;  and  of  this  club,  when  first  started,  Faraday  was  tiie  honorary 
secretary,  while  be  still  retained  his  position  at  the  £oyal  Institution,  where 
he  resided. 

He  had  now  become  a  contributor  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Boy  al  Society, 
and 'henceforth  he  engaged  in  niore  important  and  elaborate  investigations. 
The  first  paper  he  communicated  to  the  Boyal  Society  was  read  on  the  2l8t 
of  Decemoer,  1820,  **  On  Two  new  Compounds  of  Chlorine  and  Carbon,"  and 
*'  On  a  new  Compound  of  Iodine,  Carbon,  and  Hydrogen."  The  subject  of 
this  paper  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  his  chemical  investigations.  He 
communicated  a  paper  in  1822,  "  On  the  Alloys  of  Steel ;"  and  in  1823,  "  On 
Fluid  Chlorine/'  and  **  On  the  Condensation  of  several  Gases."  In  1825  and 
1826,  he  read  papers  "  On  new  Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen,  and  on 
certain  other  Products  obtained  dunng  the  Decomposition  of  Oil  oy  Heat ; " 
*'  On  the  Mutual  Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Naphthaline ; "  and  "  On  the 
Existence  of  a  Limit  to  Vaporization."  la  1829,  he  delivered  the  Bakerian 
Lectare,  "  On  the  Manufacture  of  Glass  for  Optical  Purposes ;"  and  in  1831, 
he  read  a  paper  "  On  a  Peculiar  Class  of  AcoiiHtic  Figures ;  and  on  Certain 
Forms  assumed  by  Groups  of  Particles  upon  Vibrating  Surfaces." 

We  must  now  go  bacV  to  1821,  in  which  year  Faraday's  electrical  dis- 
coveries appear  to  have  commenced.  In  September  of  this  year  he  commu- 
nicated to  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Institution  (the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Science ')  the  results  of  some  experiments  he  had  just  then  made,  "  On  some 
new  Electro-magnetical  Motions,  and  on  the  Theory  of  Magnetism."  A  writer 
in  the  '  Laboratory '  of  August  31st,  who  describes  himself  as  having  been  a 
fellow-assistant  with  Fara&y  at  the  time  these  experiments  were  made,  refers 
to  the  subject  in  the  following  terms :— *'  In  the  autumn  of  1821,  Faraday 
repeated  with  great  care  the  experiments  of  Ampere,  on  the  mutual  action  of 
magnets  and  electric  currents,  and  was  eventually  led  to  the  discovery  of 
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eleciro-magnetio  rotatiooB.  The  experiments  were  mainly  carried  on  in  the 
battery -room,  Hare's  calorimeter  being  much  used  as  the  source  of  electrieitj ; 
and  many  were  the  devices  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  showing  the  rotation 
of  a  conducting  wire  round  a  magnet,  and  that  of  a  magnet  round  a  wire. 
The  writer  was  by  Faradav*s  side  when  the  two  rough  arrangements  began 
to  work.  He  can  see  the  race  of  the  experimenter  now,  as  it  apneared  forty- 
six  years  ago,  beaming  with  joy — a  joy  not  unmixed  with  thaiikfal  pride-^ 
when  the  magnet  commenced  to  move  round  the  wire,  and  the  wire  round 
the  magnet.  Well  does  he  remember  the  exclamation,  '  There  they  go ! 
there  they  go !  We  have  succeeded  at  last.'  After  this  great  diacoveiy, 
Faraday  considered  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  little  recreation,  and  to  please 
the  writer  he  suggested  a  visit  to  Astlev's  Theatre." 

Although  these  results  were  obtained  in  1821,  the  subject  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  followed  up  for  several  years.  It  was  in  1831  (after  a  lapee  of 
*  ten  years),  that  he  commenced  the  series  of  "  Experimental  Besearcnea  in 
Electricity,"  which  were  communicated  to  the  Boyal  Society  in  rapid  sue- 
cession  between  1831  and  1840,  and  upon  which  his  great  reputation  as  an 
investigator  and  philosopher  was  mainly  founded. 

But  Faraday  was  something  more  tlian  an  expert  manipulator,  a  success- 
ful  investigator,  and  a  great  philosopher ;  he  was  one  of  the  best  and  most 
popular  of  lecturers,  ^one  but  those  who  have  heard  him  lecture  to  tiie 
juvenile  audiences  at  Christmas,  as  well  as  to  the  aristocratic  Friday  evening 
assemblages,  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  powers 
in  that  direction,  of  the  enthusiasm  he  was  capable  of  exciting  among  his 
audience,  and  the  attention  he  always  riveted  to  his  subject.  There  was  a 
charm  in  his  easy,  unrestrained  manner,  and  the  apparently  unpremeditated 
substance  of  his  discourse,  while  there  was  never-failing  confidence  in  the 
success  of  his  experiments. 

In  recognition  of  the  great  value  of  even  the  earliest  of  his  electrical  re- 
searches, the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  in  1832,  and  the  Boyal  Society,  at  the  same  time, 
awarded  him  the  Copley  Medal.    In  1833,  he  was  appointed  Fullerian'IVo- 
fessor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Boyal  Institution,  by  the  express  desire  of  Mr. 
Fuller,  who  had  founded  the  Chair  and  endowed  it.  In  1835,  the  Grovernment 
of  Lord  Melbourne  testified  their  appreciation  of  his  services  to  science  by 
granting  him  a  pension  of  £300  a  year,  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  I808, 
the  Queen  allotted  him  a  house  on  Hampton  Court  Careen,  where  he  re- 
sided in  the  summer  months  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life.    The  Copley  Medal 
was  awarded  to  him  a  second  time  in  1838,  and  the  Bumford  Medal  in  1846. 
Faraday  was  a  man  of  ver^  simple  habits.    Until  he  moved  to  Hampton 
Court  Green,  he  and  his  wife  (they  had  no  familv)  lived  entirely  at  the 
Boyal  Institution.     About  1821  he  became  a  member  of  a  congregational 
church  of  the  body  called  Sandemanians  in  England  and  Glasites  in  Scotland, 
who  nrofess  to  derive  their  doctrines  and  practices  whoUjf  from  the  Bible, 
and  ne  continued  to  belong  to  this  body  throughout  his  life,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  their  proceedings.     The  influence  of  this  association  no 
doubt  marked  his  character  and  actions,  as  he  aimed  at  being  a  Christian  of 
the  original  type.    He  avoided  display  of  every  sort,  and  although  over- 
whelmed with  honours,  which  were  heaped  upon  him  both  atliome  and 
abroad,  he  made  no  display  of  such  distinctions.    It  was  consistent  with  his 
habits  in  life,  that  when  at  last  he  had  passed  away,  after  an  unusually  long 
course  of  active  and  most  prolific  exertion  as  a  scientific  investigator,  ana 
several  years  of  forced  cessation  from  work  under  the  influence  of  bodily 
prostration,  and  consequent  mental  debility,  his  remains  were  followed  to  the 
silent  grave,  without  pomp  or  ceremony,  by  a  small  company  of  immediate 
relatives  and  most  intimate  friends. 
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His  briffht  example,  the  good  work  he  did  while  here,  and  a  name  en- 
shrined in  long-lasting  fame,  Are  all  that  is  now  left  us  of  Michael  Faraday. 
He  was  bom  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1791,  and  died  on  the  25th  of  Aogust, 
1867,  aged  nearly  seventy-six. 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  GUIBOURT. 

The  Pharmacentical  Society  of  Great  Britain  has  lost  one  of  its  more  eminent 
memben  in  the  person  of  Nicolas  Jean  Baptiste  Gaston  Guibonrt,  the  venerable 
profeaaor  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Paris,  who  died  on  the  22Dd  of  Angost 
at  the  advanced  age  of  77. 

Commencing  his  pharmacentical  studies  at  th^  ageof  fifteen,  M.  Guibourt  was 
awarded  five  years  later  the  first  prizes  (two  gold  medals)  for  chemistry  and 
pharmacy  offered  by  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  about  the  same  time  was 
named  Slhfe  interne  at  the  Pharmacie  Centrale  des  H6pitaux  Civils,  from  which 
post  he  was  gradually  advanced  to  those  of  Assistant  Director  and  Chef  des 
Magasins.  After  more  than  ten  years  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  civil  hospitals  of  Paris,  M.  Guibonrt  was  received  as  pharmacien^  and  forth- 
with establi^ied  himself  in  business  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  then  called  the  Rue 
Feydeau.  In  1832  he  was  named  Titular  Professor  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Drags  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Paris,  and  in  1854  became  secretary  to  the 
same  establishment,  the  onerous  duties  of  which  post  he  performed  with  assi- 
duity for  more  than  twenty  years.  Having  abandoned  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy at  the  time  he  accepted  this  office,  M.  Guibourt  came  to  reside  at  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  which  continued  to  be  his  abode  until  last  year,  when  the 
infirmitieB  of  age  induced  him  to  retire. 

M.  Guibourt's  last  illness  was  rapid.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  August 
he  was  present  at  the  sitting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Congress,  which  he  addn»sed 
in  an  animated  manner  and  it  was  expected  he  would  be  able  to  take  part  in 
the  discussions  of  the  larger  international  assembly  that  was  about  to  meet  on 
the  following  day.  But  symptoms  of  indisposition  had  set  in  which  increased  in 
intensity  the  following  day,  proving  fatal  to  the  venerable  patient,  who  expired 
on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  without  pain  and  in  full  consciousness  to  the  last. 

The  death  of  M.  Guibourt  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  threw  the  deepest  gloom 
over  the  assembly  of  pharmaceutists  then  sitting  m  Paris,  who  to  the  number  of 
140  testified  their  respect  for  his  memory  by  accompanying  his  remains  to  the 
chorch  in  which  the  funeral  service  was  performed. 

Professor  Guibourt  was  named  a  Knight  of  the  Legion'of  Honour  in  1846, 
and  in  1863  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Officer  ;  he  was  also  a  Member  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  of  many  learned  societies  of  the  Conti- 
nent. But  honourable  as  were  these  titles,  still  more  so  was  the  reputation  he 
derived  from  his  numerous  and  valuable  writings.  In  1820,  he  published 
in  two  octavo  volumes  his  Histoire  abr4g4e  des  Drogues  Simples^  a  work 
which  passed  through  three  editions,  re-appearing  a  fourth  time  in  1849-51  in 
an  enlarged  form,  under  the  altered  title  of  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Drogues 
Simples.  Professor  Guibourt  was  also  author  of  a  PharmacopSe  RaisonnSe^  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1828  in  conjunction  with  the  late  M. 
Henry.  Two  subsequent  editions  dating  respectively  1834  and  1841,  were 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Guibourt  alone.  Nor  was  he  less  industrious  as  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  periodica)  literature  of  pharmacy,  for  we  find  that  between  1814  and 
1867,  there  are  but  three  years  in  which  his  busy  pon  failed  to  present  the  re- 
sult of  some  observations  to  the  pharmaceutical  public.  But  if  the  year  1861, 
which  was  one  of  ^ese  three,  supplied  no  communication  from  M.  Guibourt,  his 
elaborate  memoir  on  the  estimation  of  morphia  in  opium,  published  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1862,' abundantly  explained  wny  his  silence  had  been  longer  than 
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usual.  ThiB  memoir  which  extends  over  70  pages,  has  been  printed  as  a  sepa- 
rate pamphlet,  and  is  one  of  the  roost  interesting  and  yaluable  reoordB  of  iti 
author ^s  labours  on  a  sinele  subject.  Nlimerous  samples  of  the  opium  of 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Persia,  India  and  Europe  were  submitted  to  eraminstion  with 
results  that  served  to  prove  that  morphia  is  a  much  larger  constituent  of  that 
drug  than  had  been  commonly  statea  or  than  is  even  at  the  present  time  ad- 
mitted.  Of  twelve  specimens  of  commercial  Anatolian  opium  analysed  by  M. 
Guibourt,  none  afforded  lees  than  9*60  per  cent  of  morphia  or  11*70  from  tiie 
same  opium  when  dried ; — ^while  the  richest  sample  yidded  18*24  per  cent  from 
soft,  or  21*46  from  the  opium  when  dried.  The  mean  of  the  analyses  showed  a 
percentage  in  morphia  of  1237  from  soft  opium  or  14*72  from  dried.  The 
most  productive  opium  examine<l  was  some  collected  at  FucheviUers  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Somme,  which  when  deprived  of  moisture,  afforded  no  less  thsa 
22-88  per  oent  of  morphia.  M.  Guibourt's  essay  concludes  with  the  reoommea- 
dation  that  opium  for  use  in  medicine  should  contain  from  a  minimum  per- 
centage of  10'20  to  a  maximum  of  12*75  of  morphia,  or  when  dried  from  13  to 
15  per  cent.* 

But  earnest  and  constant  as  were  M.  Guibourt*s  labours  for  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  pharmacy,  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  amcnnt 
of  time  he  could  devote  to  his  favourite  pursuits,  as  may  be  gathend 
from  the  following  lines,  part  of  a  letter  written  in  1860  to  a  friend  in 
London :  ^* .  .  .  Pour  moi,  je  n'ai  plus  le  tems  de  rien  faire ;  je  rencontre  k 
^*  chaque  instant  des  sujeta  d^^tude  qui  m^riteraient  un  long  ezamen ;  j^  jette 
**•  un  regard  curieux  et  je  les  abandonne  ^faute  de  pouvoir  continuer.  JPaspiie 
"  au  moment  o\i  je  pourrai  me  libdrer  des  occupations  qui  me  aont  imposeei 
**  par  i^Ecoie  de  Pharmacie ;  mais  quand  ce  moment  arrivera,  me  restera-t-il 
"aasez  d'activit^  et  d'aptitude  pour  me  remettre  aux  Etudes  oommenc6es?*' 

A  careful,  judicious,  elaborate  style  of  research,  embracing  a  subject  unda 
all  its  aspects,  and  a  style  of  writing  remarkable  for  precision,  gravity  and  ele- 
gance characterized  M.  Guibourt*s  labours,  and  will  render  hia  works  of  perma- 
nent value. 

D.  H. 
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Douthwaite  v.  Wimble  and  Nvtt. 

m 

This  case,  which  is  ef  considerable  importance  to  the  trade^  was  tried  at  the  Qroydoa 
assizes.  The  plaintiff  is  a  chemist,  canymg  on  business  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  and  w« 
the  owner  of  the  invention  called  *'  DoQthwaite's  Improved  British  Ink  Powder."  Tlw 
defendants  are  iu  the  same  line  of  business  at  Maidstone.  In  the  year  1829,  the  father 
of  the  plaintiff,  who  at  one  time  resided  at  Maidstone,  invented  the  powder  in  qoestioB, 
and,  wnen  he  transferred  his  basiness  to  his  son,  handed  over  to  him  at  the  same  time 
the  invention  he  had  referred  to.  For  years  plaintiff  had  manufactored  and  sold  the 
powder,  whereby  he  realized  considerable  profit ;  but  in  July  last  he  ascertained  that 
Messrs.  Wimble  and  Nutt,  the  defendants,  had  for  some  time  been  selling  a  prectsdy 
similar  powder,  in  a  cover  so  similar  to  his  own  that  the  general  public  could  not  distia- 
guish  between  them.  He  procured  a  packet  of  that  sold  by  tjhe  defendants,  and  foaad 
nis  wrapper  was  imitated  in  every  particular,  with  the  exceptii^n  of  the  printing  on  the 
margin,  where  the  words  **  prepared  only  by  the  proprietors  '*  w^e  substituted  for  "  pie- 
pared  only  by  Douthwaite."  Believing,  therefore,  his  trade  marlb  had  been  fraudnleodf 
imitated,  he  took  the  present  course  to  uphold  his  right.  WitnesS^es  were  eyamined  ia 
support  of  this  view  of  the  case. 

For  the  defendants,  it  was  contended  that  plaintiffs  trade  mark  Ind  not  been  i 


*  The  new  French  Codex  requires  that  soft  Smyrna  opium  should  obtain  at  UoH  10  pff 
cent,  of  morphia. 
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frmdiileiittj,  and  thai  he  was  not  the  proprietor  of  the  powder  in  qvestioii,  inaanraeh  as 
that  aohl  by  the  defendanfci  had  been  manufactured  and  told  on  theippremiaes  for  the 
last  fifty  yean.  He  would  produce  before  them  a  receipt  book,  beanng  date  1815,  in 
which  wae  written  the  receipt  for  the  same  powder,  which  book  had  been  purchased  by 
the  defendants  as  a  portion  of  the  property  connected  with  the  business.  In  the  year 
1821  old  Mr.  Doothwaite  occupied  the  pcemises  now  used  by  the  defendants,  and  from 
him  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Snepherd,  who  carried  on  business  and  manufac- 
tnred  the  powder  in  question  for  some  years.  In  1820,  Shepherd's  business  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Wimble,  who  conducted  it  for  some  years,  and  finally  transferred  it  to  his 
son  and  Mr.  Nntt.  The  powder  in  questiou  was  manufactured  and  sold  by  each  succeed- 
ing occupier,  and  was  now  made  up  and  disposed  of  in  the  same  way  by  the  defendants. 
After  the  examination  of  several  witnessee,  his  Lordship  said  there  was  no  evidence 
whatever  of  an  intention  to  defmud ;  the  plidntifF  was  accordingly  nonsuited, — the  re- 
sult of  the  action  being  to  establish  the  right  of  Messrs.  Wimble  and  Nntt,  by  purchase 
of  the  receipt  of  the  original  inventor,  John  Donthwaite,  to  manufacture  and  sell  the 
article  known  as  '*  Douthwaite's  Improved  British  Ink  Powder." 


MISOEUiOrEA. 


Poimmlni:  by  FnngL — We  this  week  have  to  record  one  of  those  lamentable  events 
which  so  frequently  occur  of  poisoning  by  deleterious  fungi.  Unfortunately,  in  these 
easea,  the  particular  kind  which  has  proved  dertructive  is  rardy  if  ever  ascertained ;  either 
beeanse  there  is  no  one  at  hand  acquainted  with  species,  or  there  lA  uncertainty  as  to 
which  especial  kind  amongst  several  proved  poisonous,  or  because  no  specimens  remained 
out  of  those  which  were  eaten.  The  specimens  in  the  case  recorded  were  gathered  in  a 
^ood,  and  the  danger  of  eating  mushrooms  from  such  a  situation  almost  amounted  to  an 
axiom  so  long  since  as  the  days  of  Horace.  Indeed,  no  one  should  venture  to  dress  any 
from  snch  a  locality  without  some  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  for  though  our 
woods  produce  many  excellent  species,  the  distinctions  are  often  so  nice  between  good 
and  bad  kinds  that  the  utmost  caution  should  be  used:  Indeed,  we  should  ourselves  be 
aony  to  venture  on  snch  species  as  Agaricus  rubescensj  one  of  our  conomonest  forest  kinds, 
though  many  pronounce  it  excellent.  Paulet,  whose  work  would  be  inestimable  were 
the  figures  as  good  as  the  text,  speaks  only  doubtfully  of  it,  and  it  may  very  easily  be 
confounded  with  somedoeely  allied  q»ecies  which  bear  a  bad  character.  Even  with  the 
practical  knowledge,  the  result  of  long  experience,  which  is  possessed  by  the  peasants  in 
the  South  of  France,  who  consume  the  different  species  largely,  fatal  mistakes  are  not 
nnfreqnent ;  and  so  strong  is  the  feeling  on  the  subject  that  at  Paris  only  two  or  three 
nnivenally  approved  kinds  are  admitted  into  the  market — TK^  Gardeners*  Chronicle, 

gUnciure,  etc.,  of  ^IToody  Fibres. — M.  Payen,  the  eminent  French  chemist, 
has  presented  an  interesting  paper  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  **  Structure  and 
Constitntion  of  Woody  Fibres, **  of  which  the  following  are  the  conclusions : — 1.  The 
snbject  of  substitutes  for  textile  fibres  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  promises  a  graduid 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  paper,  which  naturally  follows  the  happy  impulM  given 
to  general  education.  2.  In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  it  is  proved  by  a  considerable 
annual  consumption,  representing  more  than  one- tenth  of  the  total  amount  of  the  raw 
ni^V*rtf»»«  of  paper,  that  the  cellulose  extracted  from  various  and  even  from  ligneous 
fibre,  more  or  less  covered  with  other  matters,  is  chemically  identical.  3.  That  the  less 
compact,  spongy  cellulose  forming  the  matter  of  ligneous  incrustations  ^ay  be  detached 
from  the  cells  by  means  of  acids,  which  convert  it  into  glucose  capable  of  undergoing 
nleoholic  fermentation.  4.  That  thus  two  products  may  be  obtained  from  the  WM)d  of 
▼arious  trees ;  alcohol,  and  membrane  of  cellulose  sufficiently  strong,  flexible,  and  pure, 
to  be  used  in  making  all  kinds  of  paper,  and  even  for  the  whitest  kinds,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  80  per  cent.  5.  That  this  experimental  demonstration  is  equally  interesting  in 
an  agfienltural  point  of  view,  for  it  opens  up  anew  noarket  for  the  products  of  planta- 
tiooa  of  Conifera,  which  have  the  special  quality  of  rendering  productive  and  healthy 
the  immense  tracts  of  waste  country  which  are  to  be  found  in  France. — Journal  of  the 
SociUff  of  Arte, 
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All«9«d  Polsonlac  by  Oaap^or. — An  inqaeit  has  been  held  at  Mandiaikflr  to 
inqnire  into  the  Mnae  ofthe  death  of  Mr.»Alfred  Baumgarten,  who  was  found  lying  in 
beo,  having  diecT  apparently  wiihoot  a  straggle.  On  the  tahle  was  found  a  Ivge 
quantity  of  camphor,  and  some  belladonna.  A  pott^mortem  examination  of  the  body 
having  failed  to  saUsf actorily  account  for  the  death,  the  stomach  and  oontMiti  were 
submitted  to  Professor  Grace  Calvert  for  analysis,  who  found  camphor  in  large  quantity, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  cause  of  death.  It  was  stated  that  deceased  had  suffered 
heavy  pecuniary  losses  by  speculating  in  the  French  fnnds.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  ^  Suicide  while  in  a  state  of  temporary  insanity." 


BOOKS    RBCBXVBD. 


Via  IIedica  ;  ▲  Trsatisb  on  the  Laws  and  Cubtomb  of  the  MknicAL  Pborbsiox, 

IN  BBLAnON  B8PBGIALLT    TO    PbINOIPALS  AND  ASSIBTANTB  ;  WITH  SoGOBBTIONB  AND 

Adviob  to   Stcdintb   on   Pbbliminabt   Eduoation.    By  J.  Baxtbb    Langlit, 
M.B.C.S.,  etc    London :  B.  Hardwicke,  192,  Piccadilly.   1867.    (From  the  Author.) 

Illdstratkd  Fabmeb's   Alkanagk  fob  1868,  and  Diart.     Published  by  Joseph 
Thorley.    London. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Peraons  having  seceded  from  the  Society  may  be  restored  to  their  former  status  on 
payment  of  arrears  of  subscription  and  the  registration  fee  of  the  current  year. 

Those  who  were  Associates  before  the  Ist  of  July,  1842,  are  privileged  (as  Founden 
of  the  Society)  to  become  Members  without  examination. 

Full  price  will  be  given  for  the  following  numbers  of  the  Jouroal : — July,  1864,  July, 
1865. 

A.  B.  (Buxton). — Tinetttre  of  Rhus  Toxicodendron,  Rhus  Toxicodendron  (fresh 
leaves),  Rectified  Spirit,  of  each  equal  parts :  macerate  for  fifteen  days,  and  express. 
Dose,  5  to  10  drops. 

A.  P.  S, — A  Sweet- wine  licence  would  be  required. 

R.  W.  (Clapton)  wishes  for  the  best  formula  for  making  a  scarlet  ink  that  will  keep 
its  colour  on  blue  paper  when  used  with  a  steel  pen. 

M.  P.  (Stornoway).— "  Sugar  of  anise."  See  Beasley's  Formulary.  There  is  no  au- 
thorized formula  for  **cubeb  paste." 

B, — The  change  which  takes  place  in  tincture  of  acetate  of  iron,  when  it  has  been 
kept  for  some  time,  appears  to  be  an  inevitable  result  of  the  weak  affinity  existing  be- 
tween the  iron  and  acid.  The  efficacy  of  the  preparation  as  a  medicine  may,  in  some 
degree,  depend  upon  this  weak  affinity. 

^  Sinap." — We  believe  both  methods  are  adopted. 

"  Inquisitor." — ^Aiter  thorough  washing,  use  a  dilute  solution  of  Permanganate  of 
Potash. 

"  Apprentice"  (Yarmouth). — Fownes's  < Manual  of  Chemistry ;'  Bentley's  *  BCannal  of 
Botany ;'  and  Pereira's  *  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,'  by  Fane,  Bentlqr, 
and  Warington. 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates  respecting  the  transmisBion  of  the 
Journal  before  the  25th  of  the  month,  to  Eliab  Bremridoe,  Secretary,  17, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Messrs.  Churchiix,  New  Bur- 
lington Street.    Other  communicatioDS  to  the  Editors,  Bloomsbury  Square. 
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HOW  TO  EXTEND  PHAEMACEUTICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Much  has  been  done  since  the  establishment  of  the  Fharmacentical  Society  in 
extending  the  cnltivation  and  acquirement  of  those  branches  of  knowledge  in 
which  the  accomplished  pharmaceutist  is  expected  to  be  proficient.    Not  only 
have  means  been  providc^l  for  supplying  knowledge  through  museums,  libraries, 
jonnials,  lectures,  and  scientific  meetings,  but  many  facilities  have  been  affordea 
to  jovLjiff  men  by  their  employers  for  taking  advantage  of  the  means  thus  placed 
within  their  reach,  and  inducements  to  industry  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  have  been  held  out  in  the  form  of  rewards  and  honorary  distinc- 
tions conferred  upon  those  who  have  most  creditably  acquitted  themselves  at 
competitive  examinations.    But  although  much  has  been  effected  in  this  way, 
there  is  still  room  for  further  improvement.     Many  of  those  who  call  themselves 
chemists  and  druggists,  have  little  or  no  pretensions  to  scientific  knowledge ; 
and  the  apprentices  and  ajasistants,  in  the  estahlishments  of  even  the  better  class 
of  chemists  and  pharmaceutists,  often  complain  of  a  want  of  opportunities  for 
stady  and  for  that  relaxation  from  husiness  occupations  which  would  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  both  body  and  mind.    The  early  closing  movement  has 
been  advocated  and  promoted  on  the  ground  of  its  beiog  calculated  to  further 
the  extension  of  pharmaceutical  knowledge.    That  much  good  has  resulted  from 
the  movement  is,  we  think,  undoubted ;  nor  should  we  be  disposed  to  complain 
much  if  the  increased  freedom  thus  obtained  from  the  toils  of  business  was  some- 
times found,  as  it  certainly  is  found,  to  be  devoted  to  objects  of  mere  recreation 
ftnd  amusement.    It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  all  the  young  men 
who  are  set  at  liberty  by  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  business,  should  at  once 
deTote  the  whole  of  their  leisure  time  to  dry  study  or  to  mental  culture  in  any 
fonn.    If  they  can  be  restrained  from  making  a  decidedly  bad  use  of  their  time, 
it  may  be  hoped  and  expected  that  circumstances  will  occasionally  tend  to  direct 
their  attention  to  such  pursuits  as  are  most  calculated  to  advance  them  in  the 
estimation  of  their  associates  and  professional  brethren.    The  freedom  from 
forced  occupation  in  business  being  obtained  for  a  part  of  the  time  that  young  men 
of  ordinarily  constituted  minds  can  devote  themselves  to  such  work  as  requires 
mental  application,  it  must  be  left  to  the  influence  of  surrounding  drcum- 
stanoes  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  this  free  time  shall  be  spent  wisely  or 
foolishly, — in  laying  up  a  store  of  useful  knowledge,  or  seeking,  in  some  luu'm- 
ktt  recreation,  the  means  of  restoring  bodily  and  mental  activity,  or  unhappily 
in  an  indulgence  in  mere  dissipation.    Much  may  be  done  by  association  in 
nghtly  directing  the  pursuits  of  young  men  whose  habits  are  as  yet  but  imper- 
fectly formed.    How  vastly  important  is  the  influence  of  a  young  man's  early 
ttMciates  I    ^^  Tell  me  who  are  his  friends,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he  is. 
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Happy  18  the  youth  whose  lot  has  been  cast  among  aasociateB  of  good  mocal 
conduct  and  studious  habits,  and  who  is  placed  under  the  guidance  of  thoie  wbo 
are  willing  and  able  to  afisist  him  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge*  He  is  entering 
upon  the  serious  occupations  and  duties  of  life.  He  begins  to  feel  the  respoa- 
sioilities  of  his  position,  to  speculate  on  the  prospects  of  his  future  adTanoemeot 
in  the  world.  This  is  a  critical  period  in  a  man^s  career,  for  ^^  The  boy  is  truly 
father  to  the  man."  The  foundations  have  now  to  be  laid  on  which  the  future 
edifice  must  stand,  or  from  which,  if  badly  laid,  it  must  fall.  How  often  has  a 
trifling  incident  in  the  experience  of  youth  determined  the  future  career  of  the 
man !  The  rudiments  of  knowledge  have  been  acquired  at  school,  but  the  full 
dcTelopment  of  what  has  been  so  commenced  must  be  the  work  of  more  mature 
age.  it  is  when  the  young  man  begins  to  feel  the  insufficiency  of  his  meotal 
stores  to  enable  him  to  hold  his  fitting  place  among  those  into  whose  aodety  he 
IS  cast,  that  the  stronff  incentive  to  study  comes.  A  spirited  youth  will  not 
long  submit  to  the  morufication  of  being  sUenoed  in  conversation  through  his 
ignorance  of  subjects  upon  which  his  associates  are  able  to  oonvenie  fredy.  It 
is  thus  when  he  begins  to  mix  with  the  world,  and  to  fed  his  deficiencies,  that 
those  strong  resolutions  are  made  which  enable  him  to  overcome  difficultiee  in 
the  attainment  of  knowledge,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  appear 
to  be  insurmountable.  With  or  without  the  advantages  of  early  closing,  that 
knowledge  must  be  acquired  which  his  associates  possess,  and  the  deficiency  of 
which  causes  him  to  lose  caste  among  his  fellows.  How  important  in  this  way 
is  the  influence  of  association !  In  an  establishment  where  there  are  sevenl 
young  men,  if  one  or  two  excel  the  others  in  knowledge,  and  take  a  higher  posi- 
tion than  the  rest  in  regard  to  their  talents  and  general  qualifications,  their 
example  becomes  the  standard  at  which  the  others  must  aim ;  they  are  appealed 
to  as  authorities,  and  their  opinions  exercise  a  marked  influence  upon  those  hy 
whom  they  are  surrounded.  But  they  may  not  be  allowed  to  hold  this  positioa 
unchallenged.  A  spirit  of  emulation  springs  up  in  the  camp,  sharp  contests  for 
pre-eminence  occur,  and  he  alone  may  take  the  lead  who  can  justify  his  daim  to 
superiority.  If,  in  such  a  community,  the  leaders  lead  rigntly,  they  may  ac- 
complish in  their  little  circle,  that  which  will  tend  to  their  own  advantage  and 
that  of  their  associates.  Moreover,  what  may  be  thus  effected  in  a  single  eata- 
blishment  of  sufficient  extent,  may  also  be  accomplished  by  concerted  action 
among  the  assistants  and  apprentices  of  several  smaller  houses.  Aided  by  the 
early  closing  movement,  evening  meetings  on  one  or  two  days  in  the  week,  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  together  and  extending  knowledge  by  conversation  and 
interchange  of  thought,  may  be  made  the  means  of  effecting  an  immense  amount 
of  good.  '^  As  steel  sharpens  steel,  so  does  the  intellect  of  man  that  of  hia 
fellow."  We  know  of  many  instances  in  which  those  who  have  attained  to 
wealth  and  to  eminence  in  their  profession  have  ascribed  these  results  to  the  ia« 
fluenoe  of  associations  such  as  we  have  alluded  to. 


THE  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

The  increasing  usefulness  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  must  be  a  welcome  fact  to  all  its  supporters,  and  the  announcement 
in  our  present  Journal  of  the  election  of  two  more  annuitants— one  a  Phar- 
maceutical Chemist  entirely  incapacitated  by  affliction,  the  other  the  widov 
of  a  member  reduced  to  destitution  by  one  of  those  mischances  to  which  all 
are  liable — will  be  received  as  certain  evidence  of  the  extension  of  its  benefita. 
The  timely  aid  afibrded  by  occasional  grants  of  temporary  assistance  is  by  no 
means  insignificant,  but  the  assuring  a  moderate  competence  for  the  declining 
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dsTS  of  on  unfoTtanate  brother  member  ia  a  much  more  important  erent, 
eclipsing  the  good  done  almost  priyately  by  the  Council  on  behalf  of  the 
Society.  There  are  now  six  annuitants,  each  drawing  the  yearly  snm  of 
thirty  pounds  from  the  Fund,  and  giving  answer  to  those  who  said,  three  or 
four  years  ago,  "  There  are  no  demands  for  assistance,  therefore  there  is  no 
poressiDg  need  for  further  contributions ;  '*  they  could  not  recognize  the  neces- 
iitj  for  putting  heart  into  the  soil  and  leaving  the  crop  to  be  reaped  they 
knew  not  when,  but  seemed  rather  to  regard  themselves  as  fanners  on  short 
leases.  When  we  recur  to  this  apathy  which  existed  so  recently,  we  must 
the  more  joyfully  hail  the  change  wmch  has  since  taken  place.  We  look 
hack  to  1862,  and  find  the  subscriptions  £46.  Ss,  only ;  but  m  each  succeed- 
ing year  there  has  been  a  marked  improyement  In  1866,  they  amounted  to 
£391.  6ff.,  and  in  1867  (not  yet  complete)  to  £474.  6».  6d.  We  say  nothing 
of  donations, — the  festival  held  in  February  last  having  made  this  an  excep- 
tional year. 

Bat  with  this  seeming  prosperity,  our  duty  must  still  be  to  urge  the  neces- 
litj  for  continued  exertion.  The  fund  is  now  fairly  launched,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  affording  occasional  assistance  in  cases  of  emergency,  but  also  for 
making  permanent  provision  for  those  no  longer  able  to  help  themselves.  It 
will  be  an  evil  year  when  the  Council  cannot  announce  tneir  readiness  to 
gnat,  ss  they  have  done  in  each  of  the  last  three  years,  two  annuities ;  but 
their  ability  to  do  so  must  rest  entirely  on  the  liberality  of  the  members  of 
the  Society.  A  certain  proportion  must  be  maintained  between  assured 
pensions  and  interest  on  invested  capital.  It  were  better  never  to  grant  a 
pension  at  all,  than  having  granted  it  to  run  short  of  the  means  of  fulfilling 
the  engagement. 

We  feel  confident,  however,  that  such  a  reverse  will  not  occur.  The 
knowledge  that  so  many  hearts  may  be  made  happy  by  the  small  sacrifice  which 
will  suffice  on  the  part  of  the  donors,  if  all  jom  in  contributing  to  this  fund, 
will  act  as  a  powerful  incentive,  and  the  yearly  appeal  for  votes  made  to  each 
member,  associate,  and  contributor,  cannot  fail  to  spread  this  knowledge 
abroad.  At  the  first  election  of  annuitants  the  highest  number  of  votes  polled 
was  under  900 ;  at  the  last,  more  than  1400  were  recorded  for  one  candidate, 
snd  this  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  increased  interest  pervading  the 
Society  in  the  matter. 

Of  all  the  secondary  objects  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  perhaps  the 
Benevolent  Fund  is  the  most  important.  It  strengthens  the  bond  of  union 
which  has  enabled  us  to  achieve  so  much,  and  by  which  alone  we  can  hope 
ultimately  to  obtain  complete  success. 


EXCISE  INTERFEEENCE  WITH  THE  SALE  OF  aUININE 

WINE. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference  at  Dundee,  a  case 

was  described  by  a  druggist  of  that  town,  Mr.  Kerr,  in  which  he  had  been 

I  threatened  by  an  excise  officer  with  legal  proceedings  if  he  continued  to  sell 

qainine  wine  without  a  medicine  scamp  or  a  *'  sweets  licence ;"  and,  founded 

on  this  case,  the  Conference  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Council  of  the  Pharma- 

eentical  Society,  urging  them  to  endeavour  to  get  all  legislative  enactments 

reduced  to  the  simplest  possible  code,  and  "  to  adopt  any  other  measures 

,  which  may  appear  to  them  desirable  to  place  the  relations  of  the  excise  towards 

pharmacy  in  a  clearer  light."    This  memorial  was  presented  at  the  last  meet- 

1  mg  of  the  Councili  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject. 
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It  may  be  lome  relief  to  thoee  who  are  in  doabt  as  to  their  liahilitT  for 
gelling  quinine  wine,  to  be  informed  that  the  case  referred  to  bj  Mr.  Ken 
was  not  of  recent  occurrence,  and  that  since  that  time  the  Board  of  In- 
land Bevenue  have  explieitlj  stated  that  quinine  wine  made  acoor^ng  to 
the  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  sold  without  a  sweets  licence,  and«  unless  tbe  law 
be  in  other  ways  infringed,  without  a  medicine  stamp.  We  hare  reoeired 
from  Mr.  Beid,  of  Montrose,  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  which  wss  sent 
him  from  Somerset  House  last  June : — 

(A  Copt.) 

Inlamd  Rnmime^  Somertet  ffotue,  Lomdo^  W,C^ 

Jmne  I9th,  1867. 
Sir, — ^The  Bosrd  of  Inland  Berenue  having  had  before  tbem  yonr  applicatioB  of  thi 
5th  instant, 

I  am  directed  to  inform  yon,  that  if  qninine  wine  is  prepared  in  strict  aocoidaooe  wiU 
the  recent  edition  of  the  Phannacop<aia,  it  may  be  sold  in  any  qnaatity  without  a  Botish 
wine  licence. 

The  question  whether  or  not  it  may  be  sold  without  a  patent  medicine  licence  asd 
stamp  depends  (as  in  other  cases)  upon  the  particulars  which  may  be  contained  is  anj 
printed  label  attached  to  the  quinine  wine. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)       Adam  Took, 
Mr,  John  JReid,  Moniroie. 

We  also  find  a  letter  to  a  similar  purport,  of  more  recent  date,  in  '  Tht 
Wholesale  and  Export  Drug  Company's  Adrertiser,*  as  follows  :— 

Inland  Rev0futey  Somerset  Sfrnte,  London,  W,C^ 
October  Wth,  1867. 
Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  CommisnoDerB  of  Inland  Revenue  to  acquaint  you,  in  reply 
to  yonr  letter  of  the  24th  ult.,  that  you  will  not  be  required  to  take  out  a  sweets  Uoence 
to  enable  you  to  sell  wine  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  wine,  so  lon^r  as  they  are  pre- 
pared as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopcsia,  and  are  sold  to  be  used  as  medjcines. 

I  am,  Sir,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

Adam  Youko,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Mr,  Henry  King, 

We  think  this  satisfactorily  settles  the  question,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  ssle 
of  eiirate  of  iron  wine  and  qiUnine  toine  of  the  Phsrmaoopcsia. 


TRANSACTIONS 

OP 

THE   PHARMACEUTICAL   SOCIETY. 


AT  A  MEBTINO  OP  THE  COUNCIL,  October  2nd,  1867, 

Present— Messrs.  Bottle,  Carteighe,  Deane,  Edwards,  Hanbury,  Hills,  Ince^  MorsaD, 
Savage,  and  Waugh, 
The  following  were  elected — 

MSMBBBS. 

Bennett,  George York. 

Harris,  Henry  William Rochester. 

Hosking,  Montague  John  Boberts... Southampton. 

Knight,  Henry  Whitstoble. 

Bobs,  Lewis  Battle Great  Driffield. 
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The  Memorial  from  the  British  Phannaoevtical  Oonferenee,  referred  to  page  170, 
was  received  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes.  A  CSommittee  was  formed  to 
eonsider  the  question,  and  report  thereon  to  the  CSonndl. 


BOABD  OF  EXAMINEBS,  October  ISth,  1867. 

Present— Messrs.  Bird,  Craeknell,  Darby,  Davenport,  Deane,  Edwards,  Ghde,  Daniel 
Hinbmy,  and  Haselden. 

Fourteen  Candidates  presented  themselves  for  the  Minor  and  Major  Examinations. 
The  following  passed,  and  were  dnlj  registered : — 

MAJOR  (ss  Pharmaceutical  Chemists). 

Cole,  Frederick  London. 

Cooper,  Henry    Nottingham. 

Lloyd,  John Bridgend. 

MINOB  (registered  as  Assistants). 

Bingley,  Richard Exeter. 

Butier,  Edward  D.  Bany  Poole. 

Chapman,  Walter  Bnry  St.  Edmund's. 

French,  John Chatham. 

Hughes,  Henry  Martyn Newcastle  Emlyn. 

Parker,  William  Smith TottenhauL 

Booke,  James  Henry Swansea. 

Thompson,  WilUam  Milner  Thirsk. 

WiJton,  George  Chapman Bedford. 

OLASSICAIi. 
Name.  RBsmiiio  with  Admoks. 

Allen,  Arthur  Brotherton  Mr.  Linf oid Canterbuiy. 

Allen,  Heniy  Jaidine Messrs.  Allen  and  Willis King's  Lynn. 

Barlow,  Frederick    Mr.  Gent  Macclesfield. 

Browne,  Joseph  Alleyne Mr.  Britain  London. 

Constance,  Sidney  William   ...Mr.  Constance London. 

Chilwell,  Joseph Mr.  Brady    Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Deeping,  William  Bollinson  ...Mr.  Bainey  Spilsby. 

Greenish,  Thomas  Edward Mr.  Greenish    London. 

Gould,  James  R Bfr.  Gould    London. 

*Hsrradine,  Henry  Ground Mr.  Davies   March. 

Hibbert,  Walter  Griffiths  Mr.  Hibbert Neath. 

Hunter,  Edwin  John  Blr.  Hunter Goeport. 

llsckmurdo,  Walter  G. Mr.  Boper    Dunmow. 

Margetts,  Georee  WuL  Mr.  Plattin  Fakenham. 

Mason,  Michael  Mr.  Hardy   Salisbury. 

Murdoch,  Donald    London. 

Neame,  Austin  John  Mr.  BeUly    Hampstead. 

Borne,  George  William  Mr.  Borne Langholm. 

Btranaghan,  Andrew  Stafford. 

Thomas,  John  James Mr.  Barritt  Croydon. 

Usher,  James  Lawry Mr.  Hayward  Trowbridge. 

Webb,  Edward  Alfred   Mr.  Deane    CUpham. 

Woodcock,  William  H. Mr.  Woodcock Lincoln. 

Wilkes,  John  BCr.  Marson Stafford. 

•  Admitted  in  April,  1867. 
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fiOABD  OF  EXAMINERS,  Odoher  28rc{»  1867. 
Praeni— ICetBTt.  Bird,  Deane,  Etuib,  Gale,  Gfles,  Haseldeii,  and  Squire. 

Six  CandidatM  presented  themaelTes  for  Examination.    The  foQowiDg 
were  dnlj  registered  aa — ^PHABMACBimGAL  Chemibib  : — 

Foster,  Michael  £ London. 

Mitchell,  Bobert  Dnmo Strond. 

Beid,  Peter Aberdeen. 

BogerBon,  Herbert  Goldthorpe Bradford,  Yoriohiie. 

Stamp,  Edward  Blanshard Hampctead. 


pawed  and 


BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

ELECTION  OF  ANNUITANTS. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  House  of  the  Societj,  on  Friday,  the  18th  October,  par- 
snant  to  notice,  for  the  Elbction  of  Two  Aknuttants  on  this  Fumi)^  each  to  reoene 
Thirtj  pounds ;  Mr.  Sandford,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Four  applicants  had  been  placed  by  the  Council  on  the  list  of  approved  Candidatei 
for  Election,  and  their  cases  described  in  the  Julj  number  of  the  Transactions,  page  5. 

The  following  scrutineers  were  appointed,  from  the  Toters  present,  to  conduct  the 
election :— Messrs.  W.  L.  Bird,  A.  F.  Haselden,  Benjamin  B£.  Tippett,  Edwin  B.  Viaei^ 
and  Charles  K  Turner. 

The  votes  having  been  examined,  the  scrutineers  reported  the  following  result : — 
John  Bogen,  1489.  Elizabeth  Jones,  1021.  Martha  Jane  Farrow,  861.  Bichaid 
Trumper,  816. 

The  Chairman  declared  John  Bogers  and  Elisabeth  Jones  dulj  elected. 

Thanks  were  given  to  the  Scrutineers  and  to  the  Chairman. 

The  voiet  polled  for  mnsueeegtflU  eandidatet  may  he  carried  forward  Jbr  Jbur 
Muccueive  electiant. 


SuBSCBiPTiovB  Aim  DovATiovB  BsoBivBD  Dmtive  Sbptkicbib  Aim  OcrOBXB. 

SXTBBCBIPTIOirS. 
LOKDOV. 

£    ».  d. 


Evans,  H.  Sugden,Bartholomew 

Close 110 

Fever,  William,  Pimlioo 0    6    0 


£  i.  d. 

Chroves,  Henry  P.,Tnrret  Grove, 
Clapham  Common  110 


COUKTBT. 


Athfordyli^ML^SotiBph.  110 

Axbridge^  Hallam,  Edward    ...  0  10    6 

Brighton,  Savage,  William  D.  0  10    6 

„        Savaffe,  William  W.  0  10    6 

^ornAaiM,  Crook,  (George    0  10    6 

HuU,  Hudson,  John,  Esq.  (per 


Mr.  Baynes) 2    S    0 

Sidmouik^  Cfaeeaall,  Rowland ...  0  10   6 

iS^roo<i,  Picnot,  Charles  110 

7W^»ffMH(<A,Conielitt8,B.Bayly  0  6  0 
TUrtk,  Thompson,  W.  Mihier  0  7  6 
Worcettert  Twinberrow,  John  110 


DONATIONS. 

Tarzewell,  Biohard,  .Bhtinfree   1    0    0 

Wilmot,  B.,  B(M6ifry 0  10    6 


Edmunds  (Jones  and  Edmunds) ,  Newport^  Mon 1    1    0 

Mr.  Alfred  Franks,  of  Ramtgaie,  on  returning  his  voting-papers  for  the  Electiao  cf 
Annuitants,  mentioned  above,  enclosed  the  sum  of  10s.,  witha  requeat  that  it  bedifided 
equally  between  the  two  fffMuooessful  candidates. 
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MB.  T.  H.  HILLS,  yiCB-PBS8IDB17T,   IV  THB  CHAIB. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preyioos  Meeting  haring  been  read,  the  following 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM 

were  annoanced,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  given  to  the  respective 
donors  thereof: — 

The  Chemist,  vols.  i.  and  ii  (1824-25):  horn  Mr.  R  Pahner,— A  Fern-Book  for 
Rfwjbodj ;  hj  lir.  M.  C.  Cooke :  from  the  Anthor, — Report  on  Leprosy ;  by  the  Royal 
CoUe^  of  Physicians :  from  the  Colonial  Office, — The  Medicines  and  Medical  Agents  of 
the  British  PharmaoopoBia,  1867,  with  Doses  and  Notes ;  by  Meesrs.  Clay  aod  Abraham : 
from  the  Compilers,— Lehrboch  der  Pharmakognode  des  FflanaenTeichs ;  tod  Dr.  F.  A. 
Floddger:  from  the  Author, — Smithsonian  Report  for  1865:  from  the  Smithsonian 
lostitatioo, — Report  on  Epidemic  Cholera:  from  the  Snrgeon-Oeneral,  United  States 
Army,— Annual  Report  of  the  Snrgeon-Oeneral,  United  States  Army :  from  the  Snrgeon- 
Genenl,— Annnal  Report  of  the  Secretory  for  War  of  the  United  Stotes:  from  the 
Secretary  for  War,— A  New  Chemical  Nototion ;  by  Professor  Tillman  :  from  the 
Anthor,— Introduction  to  Pharmaceutical  Chemistiy;  by  Professor  Attfield:  from  the 
Antbor.  An  Old  OUss  Measare:  from  Mr.  Trenonth,— Three  Pieces  of  Antique  Phar- 
ueeotical  Ware  and  an  Old  Bleeding  Basin :  from  Mr.  W.  L.  Bird,— A  Specimen  of 
Gutomun :  from  Mr.  F.  Barron. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES. 


The  CHiiiRMAK  said  the  next  business  would  consist  in  announcing  the 
resolts  of  the  competitions  for  prizes  among  the  students  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  preyious  session  of  the  school.  He  begged  to  call  on  the  I^fessors  to 
report  the  results  in  their  respective  classes. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  PHARMACY. 

Professor  Rbdttood  said  it  was  always  a  gratifying  duty  which  the  pro- 
fessors had  to  perform  at  the  commencement  of  each  session,  to  report  the 
resolt  of  the  examination  of  the  students  who  had  attended  the  previous 
session,  and  he  thought  the  custom  which  they  had  adopted  of  distributing 
the  prizes  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  session,  rather  than  at  the  termi- 
nation of  that  preceding,  was  a  very  good  one.  After  attending  there  for  ten 
months,  either  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  or  learning,  they  all  became  some- 
vhat  fatigued,  and  would  perhaps  hardly  be  able  to  give  so  much  attention 
to  the  pleasing  duty  of  distributmg  the  prizes,  which  the  Council  awarded  to 
the  most  successful  and  most  industrious  students,  as  they  could  when  they 
met  again  at  the  beginning  of  another  term.  With  reference  to  the  depart- 
ment which  came  under  his  especial  care,  he  had  only  to  say  what  he  had 
slways  been  in  the  habit  of  saying,  that  the  pupils  had  manifested  that  kind 
of  indostry  and  good  conduct  which  called  for  entire  commendation,  and 
although  tne  class  was  perhaps  not  quite  so  numerous  as  sometimes,  the  in- 
dustry and  attention  of^  the  pupils  was  quite  as  meritorious  as  ever.  The 
Ksnlt  of  the  examination  was,  that  upon  his  report,  one  prize  medal,  one 
certificate  of  honour,  and  one  certificate  of  merit  were  awarded ;  but  this 
Ksult  could  hardlj  be  taken  as  indicating  the  amount  of  merit  amongst  the 
students  generallj,  because  the  number  who  competed  was  somewhat  smaller 
than  sometimes.  The  gentleman  to  whom  the  medal  had  been  awarded  ob- 
tained over  80  marks  out  of  a  maximum  of  100,  and  the  gentleman  who  stood 
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next,  to  whom  the  certificate  of  hoaonr  was  allotted,  came  rerj  nearly  up  to 
the  same  standard,  and  if  another  medal  had  been  giren  he  would  eertainlj 
have  received  it.  All  three  gentlemen  to  whom  marks  of  distinction  had  been 
awarded  bj  the  Council  were  most  richly  desenring  of  them. 

The  questions  and  awards  were  as  follows  :— 

1.  What  is  the  weight  of  a  fluid  oance  of  Fwre  Ether  t    Describe  minutely  the  way 

in  which  you  would  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  this  fluid,  pointing  oat 
sources  of  error  that  might  affect  the  rerolt  if  the  temperature  of  Uie  atmosphere 
be  much  abo^e  that  at  which  the  determination  is  to  be  made. 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  ezpresrion  "  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat "? 

3.  What  are  the  latent  heats  of  water  and  of  steam,  the  latter  being  under  tha  ordinaiy 

pressure  of  the  atmosphere? 

4.  What  are  the  best  excipients  for  giving  a  pilular  consistence  to  each  of  the  following 

medicines,  namely,  Calomel,  Can^f>hor,  Creosote,  Copaiba,  Oil  of  PeppermhiU 
Mercurial  Oimimentf 

5.  Describe  the  PharmaoopoBia  process  for  the  preparation  of  Acidum  Nitro-Hjfdr^ 

ehiorieum  Dilmtum;  explain  the  reactions  which  occur,  and  point  out  the  differ- 
ence between  the  present  process  and  that  given  in  the  Phannacopceia  of  L864. 

6.  Give  the  symbolic  formule  for  Acidum  CitrieuM,  Acidum  Tartaricumj  Aluaun, 

AmmonieB  Carbonae,  AHlimonium  Tartaraium,  Chhro/ormum,  Hfdrar^yri  Per- 
cMoridum,  and  Hydrargyri  Subchhridum;  representing  them  aocmding  to  the 
two  systems  of  notation  adopted  in  the  Pharmaoopeeia. 

7.  Describe  the  principal  manufacturing  process  for  the  production  ni  Carbomaie  of 

Soda,  and  the  rharmacopcBia  process  for  Bicarbonate  of  Sbda, 
How  is  Glycerine  obtained?    What  is  its  composition,  and  in  what  way  is  it  lelaiei 
to  Alcohol? 

Council  Mkdal Hermann  WooUey. 

CmrnnGATB  or  Honour  ...Joseph  Bemroee. 
CxBTzncATn  ov  IiIbbit Henry  Thomas  Harwood. 


BOTANF  AND  MATEEIA  MEDICA. 

Professor  Bxntlbt  said  that  to  him,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  events  in  the 
year  was  that  when  he  was  called  upon  to  make  a  few  remarks  with  reference 
to  the  class  which  he  bad  the  honour  to  conduct  in  that  Institution, — that  of 
Botany  and  Materia  Medica, — and  it  was  so  because  upon  every  occasion  he 
was  able  to  speak  of  tbe  good  conduct,  diligence,  perseverance,  and  progress 
of  his  pupils.  This  had  now  become  quite  a  stereotyped  pbrase  with  nim, 
but  whatever  be  had  said  on  former  occasions  the  pupils  fully  deserved 
during  the  last  sessioi^  He  could  say  most  emphatically,  and  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  m  no  institution  in  the  kingdom  could  there  be  found 
a  better  cooducted  class  of  students,  more  regular  in  attendance,  or  more 
attentive,  than  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Hie  could  speak  in  like 
terms  of  oommendation  of  the  conduct  of  the  students  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  while  attending  his  summer  course  of  lectures.  He  had  lectured 
at  the  Gardens  for  nearly  twenty  years,  as  their  Professor  of  Botany, 
and  during  that  period  he  had  never  had  any  complaint  of  the  atighteei  im- 

fortance  brought  oefore  him  by  the  authorities  of  tne  Boyal  Botanic  Society. 
)uring  the  last  session  he  had  had  nearlv  80  students  attending  his  class,  and 
he  thought  that  fact  spoke  volumes  in  reply  to  the  remark  which  was  sonaetiBiei 
made  about  Pharmaceutical  Students  not  wishing  to  improve  themselves. 
With  regard  to  tho  Terminal  Examination,  there  had  been  11  competitors  for 
the  Meaal  and  other  honorary  distinctions,  and  while  all  had  acquitted  them- 
selves creditably,  four  especially  had  gained  honorary  distioctioiu.    The 
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gentleman  to  whom  the  medal  had  been  awarded,  and  who  had  already 
received  one  similar  mark  of  distinction  that  evening,  had  obtained  33  marks 
out  of  34  in  the  vivd  voce  examination,  and  88  out  of  100  in  tlie  written  one. 
This  was  an  nnusual  degree  of  success,  for  it  was  very  rarely  that  the  successful 
Btadent  obtained  more  than  80  marks,  and  he  congratulated  the  Council  and 
the  profession  on  having  so  distinguished  a  pupil  joining  their  ranks,  for  he 
was  sure  he  would  in  his  future  career  not  only  reflect  honour  on  his  alma 
mater,  but  upon  the  profession  which  he  had  adopted.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  the  certificate  of  honour  had  been  awarded  was  also  deserving  of  very 
high  commendation,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  those  who  had  obtained 
certificates  of  merit. 
The  following  were  the  questions  for  the  written  examination : — 

1.  Describe  the  structure  of  pitted,  spiral,  annular,  reticulated,  scalariform,  and  lati- 

eilerons  vessels ;  and  mention  the  plants,  and  parts  of  plants,  in  which  they 
are  respectively  found. 

2.  Describe  the  stmeture  of  the  leaves  of  Dicotyledonous  plants  (both  aerial  and  sub- 

mersed) ;  and  state  the  characteristic  distinctions  between  the  leaves  of  Mono- 
ootjledonous,  Dicotyledonous,  and  Acotyledonous  plants. 

3.  Define  the  following  terms : — Node,  peltate,  decurreat,  fascicle,  conduplicate,  cir- 

cinate,  eqnitant,  oenate,  ninnatind,  palmatifid,  retase,  lanceolate,  obcordate, 
pinnate,  bitemate,  and  phyllode. 
i.  What  is  the  structure  of  the  carpel  ?    Enumerate  and  explain  the  different  kinds 
of  plaeentatioD. 

5.  Describe  the  method  by  which  Opium  is  procured.    State  the  characters  of  good 

Opiam,  and  enumerate  the  officinal  preparations  Into  which  it  enters  as  an  in- 
gredient. 

6.  Mention  the  botanical  and  geographical  sources  of  Myrrh.    Describe  its  physical 

and  chemical  characteristics,  the  substances  used  to  adulterate  it,  and  the  means 
of  detecting  such  adulterations. 

7.  Ettamerate  the  officinal  plants  of  the  Euphorbiacess,  aud  mention  the  parts  or  pro- 

ducts of  each  which  are  directed  to  1^  employed  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 
Describe  the  physical  and  cbraucal  characteristics  of  Kamala,  and  state  its  pro- 
perties, uses,  and  doses. 

8.  Desoibe  the  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  the  seed  and  bark  of  Strycfmos 

Nux'vomioa,  Mention  the  characters  by  which  the  latter  may  be  distinguished 
from  Cnsparia  Bark. 

9.  Give  the  essential  characters  of  the  following  Natural  Orders : — Crucifene,  Umbel- 

lifersB,  Bosaoece,  Labiatae,  Polygonacee,  and  OrdiidacesB. 

YIYA  YOCB  SZAKIKATIOK. 

Besides  tbe  above  questions,  the  following  plants  were  submitted  to  the 
several  competitors,  who  were  required  to  name  them,  to  state  the  Natural 
Orders  to  wnich  they  belonged,  to  mention  their  properties,  and  to  describe 
sny  peculiarity  they  might  present  worthy  of  notice : — 

Aeonitum  Napellns— Delphinium  Staphysagria — Sinapis  alba — Sinapis  nigra — ^Ba- 
^anus  sativus — Althaea  oflocinalis — Ruta  eraveolens — Coriandmm  sativum — £thnsa 
Cypapinm — Cooium  macalatum — Chaerophyllum  temnlentum — Epilobium  angnsti- 
folimn — Valeriana  officinalis — Knautia  arvensis — ^Inula  Heleninm— Pyrethrum  Puihe- 
oiam— Artemisia  Absinthium — Tanacetum  vulgare — Datura  Stramooium — Nicotiana 
nistiea— Hyosqyamus  niger — Atropa  Belladonna — Solanum  Dulcamara — Solanum  ni- 
grarn— Qentiana  spedes^-Symphytum  officinale — Anchusa  tinctoria — ^Borago  officinalis 
—Digitalis  purpurea^Verbascum  Thapsus — Mairubium  vulgare — Lavandula  Tera — 
FanlQa  ovata — ^Veratmm  nigrum. 

The  medal  and  certificates  were  awarded  as  follows : — 

.  MsoAL   Hermaaa  Woolly. 

CiHTinoiiTB  OF  Honour John  Scoley  Battle. 

CttTiFiOATEB  of  Merit  ...  j^JJSam  FosS!" 


J 
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PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Attfibld  said  that  the  genUemen  who  had  attended  the  class  of 
Practical  Chemistrf  had  fully  sustained  the  reputation  which  had  hitfaoio 
characterised  the  pupils  of  the  Institution ;  indeed,  he  was  almost  of  oninion 
that  some  of  them  worked  rather  too  hard,  at  all  erents  at  their  Dooks, 
regarding  the  information  which  they  acquired  merely  as  a  means  of  ^aWing 
them  to  pass  the  examinations.  He  had  been  concerned  to  see  gentlemen 
devoting  day  after  day  and  week  after  week  to  the  acquirement  of  all  the 
minutio  of  book  knowledge,  while  neglecting,  to  some  extent,  more  practiesl 
studies  in  the  laboratory.  It  was  a  tniism,  that  knowled^  rapidly  acquired 
from  books  soon  passed  from  the  memory,  whilst  principles  deducea  from 
one's  own  experiments  were  never  forgotten.  With  regard  to  examinaticms 
it  was  always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  they  were  not  good  testa  of  a 
man's  real  powers  and  capacities,  although  they  were  the  best  which  could  be 
adopted,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  know  that  the  examinations  of  their  Socie^ 
had  been  said,  b^  sentlemen  well  worthy  to  form  an  opinion,  to  be  as  good 
an  any  of  their  kma,  if  not  superior ,  for  they  had  a  table  for  practical  phar- 
macy, one  for  practical  botany,  and,  he  was  happy  to  say,  a  comer  of  one  for 
practical  chemistry.  At  the  tiame  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  ex- 
aminations, which  depended  very  greatly  on  question  and  answer,  a  good 
memory,  and  perhaps  a  dash  of  impudence,  mij^ht  triumph  over  deeper 
thought  and  honest  nervousness.  He  said  nothing  against  examinations, 
and  commended  every  one  who  devoted  his  energies  to  passing  them  credit- 
ably. He  would  also  avoid  giving  the  impression,  that  in  the  laboratory  of 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  Director,  preparation  for  examinations  was 
neglected ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  not  allow  that  a  candidate  could  any- 
where be  fitted  for  the  Examining  Board  more  rapidly  and  soundly  than  m 
the  Society's  school.  At  the  same  time,  he  aimed  at  something  higher,  and 
would  ever  impress  the  student  with  the  fact  that  the  attainment  of  knowledge 
was  infinitely  more  important  than  the  possession  of  any  certificate  or  diploma. 
Professor  Attfield  then  described  the  nature  of  the  examination,  and  said, 
that  the  successful  candidates  were  fully  deserving  of  the  distinctions  which 
would  now  be  conferred  upon  them. 

Questions  and  awards, — 

1.  The  **  solution  "  given  to  yon  may  contain  any  of  the  ordinazy  metallic  aalti  used  in 

medicine ;  analyse  it,  and  state  Ihe  resultB. 

2.  The  accompanying  "  powder  "  is  also  a  mixtore  of  common  metsUic  salts ;  ersmiae 

it,  and  report  your  condnsions. 
8.  You  are  famished  with  what  yon  may  regard  as  a  *^  vomit  **  snmcted  to  eontua  one 
of  the  following  poisons: — mercury,  arsenic,  antimony,  lead,* copper,  oxslicscid, 
hydrocyanic  acid ;  which  is  present  ? 

4.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  ^  nrinaiv  deposit  **  placed  before  yon  ? 

5.  Ascertain  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  iron  in  the  **saceharaled  csrbonale  of  iroa** 

given  to  yon. 

ConifoiL  Medal John  Seoley  Battle. 

CnmnoATB  of  Merit...  [fj^^^^';^^ 

PRIZE  FOR  HERBARIA. 

Ceetiitcatb  or  Mebtf Charles  Fryer. 


FEREIRA  MEDAL. 
Twenty-two  candidates  having  passed  in  honours  during  the  post  Sessuo, 
vrere  eligible  to  compete  for  the  abo?e  prize. 
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He  qiiestioDS  for  the  ezaroination  were  as  follows  :— 

BOTANT. 

1.  What  ire  the  characters  by  wliich  Ferns,  Lycopodiams,  Mosses,  Lichens,  Seaweeds, 

and  Fongi  are  distinguished  from  each  other  ? 

2.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  fruit  in  Umbelltferm, 

3.  Describe,  in  botanical  terms,  the  fruit  of  Myrutiea  qfflcinalUt  L. 

4.  What  are  the  botanical  differences  between  a  strawberry  and  a  raspberry  ? 

XATSRIA  MEDIOA. 

1.  What  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica    are   yielded  by  the   order  JffamameHdem 

(lAqmdambaraeem  of  Pereira's  Klem.  of  Mat  Med.)  ?  Describe  the  more  im- 
portant, naming  its  place  of  production,  and  other  particulars. 

2.  labiSa  h^UUa  is  usually  imported  in  rectangular  cakes,  consisting  of  the  chopped  and 

compressed  herb.     By  what  characters  may  its  genuineness  be  recognized  ? 

3.  Where  is  Wood  OH  produced  ?    By  what  tree,  and  by  what  process  ?    How  does  it 

differ  from  Copaiba  ? 

4.  By  what  characters  would  you  judge  of  the  purity  of  the  following  substances,  viz. 

Lardf  White  Wax,  Cayenne  Pepper,  Povxlered  Anieeed,  and  Arrow  Root  t 

OBKMianCRT, 

1.  Give  the  properties  of  Oleic,  Margaric,  and  Stearic  Acids ;  name  and  describe  some 

of  the  moet  important  compounds  they  form;  state  whether  the  pure  acids 
midergo  any  change  by  distillation,  and,  if  so,  the  nature  of  the  new  products. 

2.  What  are  the  metals  generally  associated  with  Platinum  in  nature  ?    Name  the  dis- 

tinctive characters  of  Platinum  and  the  other  metals  of  the  group,  together  with 
methods  for  their  separation  from  each  other,  and  the  most  important  or  dis- 
tinctive compounds  of  each  of  them. 

3.  Describe  the  laws  of  Chemical  Combination,  both  by  weight   and  by  ▼olome ; 

name  any  important  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  more  recently 
iccepted  theory  of  Chemical  Notation,  giving  the  reason  on  which  such  changes 
are  based. 

The  medal  was  awarded  to 

Hermann  Woolley. 


JACOB  BELL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Six  candidates  presented  themselyeB  for  the  JuDlor  Scholarship.    The  Scholar- 
afaip  was  awarded  to 

Alfred  Keobard  Palmer. 

The  Senior  Scholarship  was  awarded  to 

Joseph  Bemroee. 

The  questions  for  the  Written  Examinations  were  as  follows  :— 

Junior^ 

LATIN. 

1.  Declhie— Duo,  Hie,  and  Viridis, 

2.  What  are  the  gerunds  of  Eo,  Fero,  Pio,  and  Nolo  ? 

3.  Translate  the  following  passage  from  Cfssar,  liber  i.  :— 

**  Csesar  singulis  legionibus  singulos  legates  et  quaestorem  pnefecit,  uti  eos  testes 
SQ0  qnisque  virtutis  haberet.  Ipse  a  dextro  comu,  quod  cam  partem  minime 
firmam  hostium  essevanimum  adverterat,  proelium  oommisit.  Ita  nostri  acriter  in 
hostes,  signo^  dato,  impetom  fecerunt :  itaque  hostes  repente  celeriterque  procurre- 
nint,  nt  spatium  pila  in  hostes  conjiciendi  non  daretor.  Rejectis  pilis,  commiiius 
gladiis  pngnatum  est." 
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1.  If  a  regiment  of  loldiert,  consUting  of  600  men,  consame  162  qnarten  of  wfaeit 

108  days,  how  many  quarters  of  wheat  will  1 1,232  men  consume  in  56  days? 

2.  Reduce  4  of  f  of  1 1  to  a  simple  fraction. 

3.  Express  4*36,  8*927,  and  67*54  as  frictioni. 

4.  Find  the  cnhe  root  of  5,785339. 

EMOLUH  00ICP06ITI0N. 

Write  some  remarks  upon  one  of  the  following  subjects  :<— 

A.  "  The  adranUges  of  a  knowledge  of  Botany." 

B.  "Talent." 


1.  How  are  the  Sulphate  and  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  of  commerce  prepared  ? 

2.  How  is  Oxalic  Acid  prepared  ?    In  what  state  does  it  occur  in  nature  ?    Give  tbe 

reactions  for  its  presence. 

PHABKAOT. 

1.  Describe  theTarious  methods  for  preparing  extracts  in  the  British  Phamaeopoeia. 

2.  Name  the  preparations  containing  Opium  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  giving  the 

proportion  in  each. 

BOTJLNT. 

1.  What  are  the  organs  of  a  complete  Flower  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  Monaeioui  and  Diaeumg  T 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  Dehiscent  snd  Indehiiceni  t    Name  aome  pUsts 

to  the  fruits  of  which  these  terms  are  applicable. 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  (Peiwf ,  ^cim,  and  VariHjf  t 

MATBBIA  MEDIGA. 

1.  What  Orders  of  plants  furnish  respectively  the  following  drags,  ^a.   Rhnbsifi, 

Guaiacum,  Cinnamon,  Chamomile,  Gamboge,  Gum  Arabic,  and  Scammony  ? 

2.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  substances  to  which  the  terms  (Ttim,  gttiw-resiii,  Rtm,uA 

Oko^retm  are  respectively  applicable  ?    Give  an  example  of  each. 

3.  In  what  countries  are  the  following  drugs  produced,  viz.  Canella  alba,  Cascarillt, 

Mastich,  Kamala,  Liquid  Storax,  Senega  Boot,  Aconite,  and  Valerian  ? 

4.  How  is  Arrow-root  manujfactured  ? 

Senior, 

LATW. 

1.  Translate  the  following  into  English.    Celsus,  Book  I.: — 

"  Sanus  homo,  qui  et  bene  valet,  et  suie  spontis  est,  nollis  obligare  se  legiba 
debet :  ac  neque  medico,  neque  iatraliptr&  egere.  Hunc  oportet  variom  habeiv 
vitm  genus :  modo  ruri  esse,  modo  in  urbe,  saepiusque  in  agro ;  navigare,  veoaii 
quiescere  interdum,  sed  frequentius  se  exercere :  siquidem  ignavia  corpus  hebctat, 
labor  firmat :  ilia  maturam  senectutem,  hie  longam  adolescentiam  redc&L" 

2.  Translate  the  following  into  Latin : 

"  Dissolve  the  camphor  and  oil  of  lavender  in  the  spirit :  then  add  the  solotioa 
of  ammonia  gradually,  shaking  them  together  until  a  dear  solution  is  formed." 

▲BITBKETIO. 

1.  What  is  the  amount  of  compound  interest  on  £474. 16t.  6if.,  calculated  half-ycsriy, 

for  2^  years,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

2.  If  ginger  is  purchased  at  98*.  6if.  per  cwt.,  and  is  sold  so  as  to  gain  15  perceaU 

what  is  the  amount  of  the  gain  per  cwt.  and  what  rate  is  it  to  be  sold  at  {«r 
pound  ? 

3.  Find  the  cube  root  of  {^  and  4^. 

4.  Reduce  2  qrs.,  3  qrs.  7  lbs.,  and  1  qr.  24  lbs.  to  fractions  of  a  cwt. 
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SNGLIBH  OOMPOflmOir. 

Write  aome  remarks  on  the  Inflaenee  of  the  Sciences  npon  the  nscftil  Arts. 


1.  How  would  yon  separate  Baryta,  Stromtia,  Lime,  and  Magnena  from  each  other  ? 

2.  How  is  Carliolic  Acid  prepared  ? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  Halogen  ? 

4.  What  is  nndentood  by  Isomerism  ?    Name  at  least  three  several  examples,  giving 

with  each  the  difference  in  the  properties  of  the  bodies. 

BOTANY. 

1.  Describe  the  inflorescence  of  a  plant  of  each  of  the  Orders  Compositm,  Labiaiay  and 

PtpiUonaeea. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  Mofueeiout  and  Dieecious  f 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  Dehiscent  and  Indehiteent  f    Name  some  plants 

to  the  fruits  of  which  those  terms  are  applicable. 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  GenuM,  Spieiei,  and  Variety  t 

XATEBIA  MEDIOA. 

1.  What  Orders  of   plants    furnish  respectively  the  following  drugs,  viz.  Rhubarb, 

Guaiacum,  Cinnamon,  Chamomile,  Gamboge,  Gum  Arabic,  and  Scaramony  ? 

2.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  substances  to  which  the  terms  Oum,  Gttm-retin,  Beein,  and 

Oleo-retin  are  respectively  applicable  ?    Give  an  example  of  each. 

3.  What  are  Lyeopodmm,  Ltqmline,  and  Kamala  ? 

4.  How  is  Arrow-root  manufactured  ? 


The  Vice- Prssidxnt  addressed  a  few  remarks  to  the  assembled  pnpils, 
and  gave  a  short  sketch  of  his  o^n  career,  which,  he  thouf^ht,  might  be  sug- 
gestive, and  perhaps  instructive,  to  those  present.  Mr.  Hills  said  that,  after 
an  apprenticeship  of  six  years,  he  came  to  London ;  and,  after  ten  days'  search 
for  a  sitnation  as  an  assistant,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  one  in  a 
house  where  the  young  men  had  formed  themselves  into  a  class  for  mutual 
instruction,  and  he  was  inyited  to  join  them.  The  class  met  in  the  evening 
three  times  a  week,  after  shop  hours,  when  one  of  the  members,  having  read 
up  a  subject,  would  ask  questions  on  Materia  Medica  or  chemistry,  each 
taking  his  turn.  He  must  tell  them  that  works  relating  to  their  busmess  at 
that  tmie  were  very  few,  and  comprised  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson's  '  Dispensatory,' 
Tamer's  'Chemistry,'  Hooper's  'Dictionary,'  and  Thomas's  'Practice  of 
Physic'  This  was  thirty  years  ago,  when  chemists  did  a  little  "  counter- 
practice  ;"  but  now  that  pharmacy  had  become  a  science,  it  required  all  their 
sttention,  and  so  the  '  Practice  of  Physic '  was  given  up. 

About  three  or  four  years  afterwards,  in  conse<][uence  of  an  attack  upon 
ehemists  and  druggists  by  Mr.  Hawes's  Bill,-*which,  if  carried,  would  have 
deprived  chemiste  of  the  power  of  dispensing  prescriptions, — the  Pharma* 
eemical  Society  was  formed,  and  the  noble  pile  m  which  they  were  met  was 
the  result;  and,  as  they  all  knew,  the  lectures  on  chemistry,  pharmacy, 
Materia  Medica,  and  botany  were  established.  He  took  advantage  of  all 
these  lectures,  putting  off  everything  except  shop  duties,  and  attended  three 
full  courses  of  each,  never  missing  a  lecture  unless  compelled  by  business  at 
home ;  and  of  all  the  evening  meetings,  since  their  establishment,  he  thought 
he  had  only  missed  two.  He  never  came  there  without  obtaining  informa- 
tion, and  often  very  valuable  information. 

Mr.  Hills  said  that  he  saw  gentlemen  in  the  room  who  attended  these 
evening  meetings,  and,  he  believed,  as  often  as  himself.  He  had  heard  of 
these  gentlemen  long  before  he  came  to  London,— their  fame  was  known 
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erery where;  and  they  were  much  respected  by  the  medieal  nrofemon, 
•cientific  men,  and  others, — and  why  F  Because  they  themn^Tes  nad  a  lore 
for  science,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  their  business.  That  was  the  reason 
they  attended  so  often  and  were  there  to-night.  He  felt  that  he  owed 
much  of  his  success  in  life  to  the  information  he  had  obtained  at  the  lectares 
and  erening  meetings,  and  he  would  remind  his  young  firiends,  that  if  thef 
wished  to  obtain  a  good  position  in  their  profession  and  m  society,  they  should 
come  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  get  all  the  information  Ibey  could, 
and  give  information  also ;  he  believed  that  this  would  greatly  assist  Uiem 
in  carrying  out  the  object  they  had  in  view.  If  they  must  hare  a  hobby, 
let  them  make  their  business  their  hobby,  which  would  pay  them  better  thaa 
any  other,  both  in  position  and  profit.  He  therefore  would  urge  them  to 
come  as  often  as  they  could,  and  to  bring  any  of  their  friends  connected  with 
the  business. 


SOLIDIFICATION  OF  A  CONCENTRATED  SOLUTION  OF 

BOKOTARTBATE  OF  POTASH. 

Mr.  MoBSOK  described  the  formation  of  a  solid  mass  of  borotartraie  of 
potash,  which  was  laid  on  the  table.  He  had  prepared  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion and  placed  it  in  a  bottle  with  a  riew  to  its  being  scaled,  when  it  auddenlr 
became  a  solid  mass  and  broke  the  bottle.  The  result  was  before  them.  A 
similar  condition  was  sometimes  observed  in  citrate  of  magnesia,  which  would 
occasionally  become  hard,  like  the  setting  of  plaster  of  Paris.  If  it  were  dis- 
solved in  water,  it  would  go  back  to  its  original  form.  He  was  unable  to  say 
whether  any  heat  had  been  evolved  in  the  present  instance,  as  was  often  tM 
case  in  these  sudden  changes.  He  believed  Dr.  Redwood,  who  had  examined 
the  solidified  mass,  had  some  remarks  to  make  upon  it. 

Dr.  RsDwooD  said  that  when  this  subject  was  first  brought  under  the 
notice  of  himself  and  two  or  three  others,  it  appeared  to  be  a  case  very  ana- 
logous to  others  which  had  been  long  known  to  occur,  such,  for  instance,  si 
the  turning  of  transparent  and  vitreous  sugar  (barley  sugar)  into  the  well- 
known  and  old  pharmaceutical  preparation  called  saeeharum  penidium'j  whidi 
was  also  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  '*  pulled  sugar.  *  In  that  case 
the  sugar  was  first  converted  into  the  vitreous  condition,  in  which,  if  it  were 
left,  it  would  remain  as  barley  sugar,  uncrystallizable ;  the  usual  process  was 
then,  at  a  temperature  of  about  100°,  when  it  had  become  a  soft  solid,  to  form 
it  into  a  roll,  to  throw  it  over  a  hook  fixed  to  a  wall  at  about  the  height  of 
the  operator's  head,  to  draw  it  out  quickly,  then  double  it  up,  throw  it  back 
again  over  the  hook,  and  repeat  this  process  several  times.  It  was  found 
after  a  little  time  that  instead  of  the  sugar  cooling  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it 
became  very  much  hotter,  so  hot  in  fact  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  operator 
to  prevent  burning  his  fingers.  Very  speedily  a  change  took  place,  and  the 
transparent  vitreous  mass  became  perrectl^r  wkito  and  opaque,  like  white 
marble.  Chemists  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  that  change  in  the 
sugar  to  crystallization.  It  had  usually  been  con&idered  that  the  sugar  passed 
from  an  amorphous  to  a  crystalline  condition.  There  were  other  cases  of  a 
somewhat  similar  nature ;  for  instance,  they  all  knew  that  arsenious  acid,  in 
the  state  in  which  it  was  obtained  by  sublimation,  and  the  form  in  which  it 
was  generally  used  in  pharmacy,  viz.  in  lumps,  consisted  of  a  number  of 
strata,  difiering  in  degrees  of  transparency,  ana  some  being  perfectly  opaque. 
When  the  acid  was  first  formed,  it  was  perfectly  vitreous,  as  transparent  as 
glass,  but,  on  being  kept  for  a  little  time,  it  became  more  and  more  opaque. 
These  vitreous  and  opaque  varieties  of  arsenious  acid  had  attnu^ted  a  great 
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deal  of  attention  of  chemists  and  pharmaceutists,  for  it  bad  been  found  that 
thej  differed  with  regard  to  solubility,  the  vitreous  variety  being  generally 
represented  as  the  more  soluble  in  water  of  the  two,  but  there  was  a  great 
discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  writers  on  this  |K>int.    Here,  a^ain,  the 
change  had  generaUy  been  represented  as  one  in  which  arsenious  acid  passed 
firom  the  Titreous  to  the  crystalline  condition,  and  opaque  arsenious  acid  was 
Bsoally  represented  as  consisting  of  a  mass  of  minute  crystals.    Then,  ai2rain« 
there  was  another  case  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature, — the  body  known  as  K^au- 
mnr^B  porcelain  or  deyitriiied  glass, — glass  which  had  passea  from  a  yitreoua 
condition  and  become  opaque.    When  glass  was  exposea  to  long  heating,  espe- 
cially when  imbedded  in  sulphate  of  lime,  or  something  of  that  description, 
it  lost  its  transparency,  and  oecame  white  and  opaque,  assuming  the  appear- 
ance of  porcelain,  and  in  that  state  it  was  called  deyitrified  glass,  or  Reaumur's 
porcelain.    There,  again,  the  change  had  been  ascribed  to  a  sort  of  crystalli- 
sttion,  and  it  had  been  assumed  ratner  than  demonstrated,  that  that  opaque 
glass  consisted  of  a  mass  of  minute  crystals.   Hence,  no  surprise  need  be  mani* 
fested  at  the  fact  that  in  the  notice  on  the  coyer  of  the  Journal,  the  subject  be- 
fore them  was  represented,  as  that  of  a  remarkable  crystallization  of  borotartrate 
of  potash.   This  borotartrate  of  potash,  or  soluble  cream  of  tartar  of  pharmacjr, 
haa  been  made  for  many  years  in  various  ways, — by  combining  boracic  acid 
and  cream  of  tartar,  or  borax  and  cream  of  tartar.    The  boracic  acid  had  been 
naed  in  different  proportions,  but  in  the  French  Codex  the  proportions  laid 
down  were  1  part  of  boracic  acid  to  4  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  tnese  proportions 
were  usually  employed.    Neither  of  these  substances  was  very  soluble,  the 
cream  of  tartar  oeing  least  so ;  but,  by  heating  them  together,  a  perfectly 
dear  solution  was  formed,  which  might  oe  evaporated  down  to  dryness  with- 
out any  separation  of  solid  matter  taking  place.    Conseouently  the  boro- 
tartrate of  potash  formed  one  of  a  class  of  what  had  always  been  looked  upon 
u  perfectly  amorphous  uncrystallizable  bodies,  which  might  be  obtained  by 
the  process  of  scaling,  like  citrates  of  iron  and  other  preparations  of  that 
description,  and  it  was  always  represented  in  books  as  a  perfectly  uncrystal- 
lizable substance.    It  was  true,  nowever,  that  in  a  recent  French  work  on 
pharmacy,  it  was  stated  that  a  molecular  change  had  sometimes  been  ob- 
lerred  to  take  place  in  borotartrate  of  potash,  which  became  solidified  and 
OMque  in  this  manner.    Howeyer,  before  that  notice  was  met  with,  and 
when  it  came  under  his  (Dr.  SL*ti)  observation,  he  made  a  number  of  experi- 
ments on  the  subject.    First,  he  nad  examined  it  under  the  microscope,  and, 
in  doing  so,  he  failed  entirely  to  detect  anything  like  crystalline  structure  in 
this  altered  mass.    It  appeared  to  him,  in  fact,  that  although  obviously  a 
moleeolar  change  had  occurred  and  the  body*  had  become  comparatively  in- 
lolable,  from  having  been  previously  excessively  soluble,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  that  change  at  all  consisting  in  its  having  assumed  a  crystalline  con- 
dition.   The  microscope  indicated  that  there  were  still,  throughout  the  mass, 
(ome  fragments  of  a  yitreous  body.    Splinters  could  be  detected  here  and 
there  witn  a  conchoidal  fracture,  indicatmg  clearly  the  vitreous  condition  of 
those  portions.    Some  few  of  these  fragments  still  remained,  but  the  great 
Btaas  consisted  of  minute  globular  particles.    In  fact  it  was  curious  to  ob- 
lerve  some  of  these  splintwed  vitreous  portions,  covered  as  it  were  with  a 
>I>ecie8  of  pollen,  so  that  they  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  dusted  over 
with  a  white  opaque  powder.    So  much  for  the  microscope.    He  had  been 
ndoced  to  think  that  possibly  a  change  of  the  nature  of  what  chemists  called 
dtf«oeia^toa  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  cream  of  tartar  and  boracic  acid 
had  separated  from  eacn  other ;  if  that  were  so,  of  course  the  boracic  acid 
might  be  easily  obtained  by  solution  in  alcohol.    A  portion  therefore  was 
powdered  and  boiled  with  rectified  spirit,  but  no  boracic  acid  could  in  that 
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way  be  separated  from  it ;  it  was,  in  fact,  still  a  chemical  oompoimd  of  boneie 
acid  and  cream  of  tartar,-T-a  body  which  might  be  compared  to  emetic  tartar, 
with  boracic  acid  in  the  place  of  oxide  of  antimony.  Haying  found  that  the 
body  had  not  undergone  decomposition,  his  next  object  was  to  ascertain  hov 
far  it  was  still  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water.  In  its  original  o(xidition,  as  had 
already  been  stated,  it  was  yery  soluble,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  commonly  called 
"  soluble  cream  of  tartar."  On  putting  some  of  it,  preyiously  reduced  to 
powder,  into  cold  water,  it  was  found  tluit  it  did  slowly  dissolve  to  some  ex- 
tent. At  first  it  appeared  almost  entirely  insoluble,  for'it  might  be  left  for 
hours  in  water  witnout  solution  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but  af^  the  lapse 
of  days  it  did  slowl^r  dissolve,  even  in  cold  water ;  whilst,  if  it  were  hefttea  to 
the  boiling-point,  it  could  be  at  once  dissolved,  and  brought  back  to  io 
original  oonaition.  It  might  therefore  be  looked  upon  still  as  chemically  the 
same  substance,  which  had  undergone  a  remarkable  molecular  change,  Ki^™S 
a  great  degree  of  insolubility  to  a  body  whioh«  in  its  ordinary  condition,  wai 
exceedingly  soluble. 

After  having  thus  far  examined  this  substance,  he  felt  a  desire  to  make  a 
similar  examination  of  some  of  the  other  bodies  before  referred  to.  Chemicsl 
books  generally  represented  the  change  in  "pulled  sugar"  and  in  arsenioQi 
acid  to  oe  referable  to  crystallization ;  but,  upon  examining  those  subatanees 
as  he  had  examined  this,  ne  felt  quite  satisfiea  that  this  was  an  entire  mistake 
and  delusion,  and  that  both  '*  puUed  sugar  "  and  opaoue  araenious  acid  had 
no  crystalline  structure  whatever,  but  were  cases  anslogous  to  the  present, 
and  <iid  not  justify  the  view  generally  adopted.  He  must  add,  however,  that 
several  more  modem  chemical  writers  had  spoken  more  cautiously,  and  de- 
scribed the  changes  referred  to  as  cases  in  which  posdbUf  the  aubataneei 
passed  into  a  crystalline  condition. 

It  was  generally  represented  in  books  that  solid  bodies  were  capable  of  exist- 
ing in  two  states, — the  crystalline  and  the  amorphous.  The  vitreous  ^iraa  un- 
doubtedly an  amorphous  state,  and  the  change  from  the  vitreous  to  an  opaque 
state  had  therefore  been  generally  looked  upon  as  a  change  to  the  other  ad- 
mitted condition,  via.  that  of  a  crystalline  structure.  He  thought,  however, 
it  was  necessary  to  admit  that  the  same  body  in  the  amorphous  condition 
may  be  either  vitreous  or  pulverulent,  that  is,  in  the  granular  oonditioa 
which  he  had  spoken  of. 

With  the  view  of  further  elucidating  the  questions  relating  to  borotar> 
trate  of  potash,  he  had  made  some  experiments  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which,  wnen  dissolved  in  water,  it  was  susceptible  of  diffusion  through  a 
colloid  septum.  On  a  former  occasion  he  had  Drought  the  subject  of  divi- 
sion, and  especially  that  department  of  it  called  dialysis,  under  the  notice  of 
the  Society,  and  since  that  period  he  had  made  a  great  number  of  experiments 
to  ascertam  the  degrees  of  diffusibility  of  different  preparations  used  in  me- 
dicine. According  to  the  received  notions,  bodies  might  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz.  tlie  crjstalloidal  and  the  colloidal.  As  the  result  of  t^e  investi- 
gations of  Mr.  Graham,  it  was  found  that  those  bodies  which  diffused  most 
readily  were  those  which  possessed  a  crystalline  character,  and  that  tfaoae 
which  were  devoid  of  such  a  character  were,  as  a  rule,  bad  diffusers,  dth» 
reding  to  pass  through  a  colloid  septum,  or  doing  so  only  to  a  small  extent 
and  very  slowly.  , 

Now  it  was  obviously  a  point  of  some  importance  practically  to  the  physi- 
cian to  know,  among  pharmaceutical  preparations,  wnat  their  properties  are 
in  these  respects.  Tiucing,  for  instance,  the  class  of  preparations  of  iron,  of 
which  a  great  number  were  used  in  medicine ;  being  administered  bv  the 
mouth  they  passed  through  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  stomach  and  intesti- 
nal canal  forming  a  dialyung  apparatus,  it  was  important  to  know  which  of 
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theie  preparations  would  most  readily  pass  throueh  the  diaphragm  of  the 
dialyser,  and  thus  pass  into  the  circulation.  In  Uke  first  instance,  he  had 
looked  forward  to  very  important  results  in  this  respect,  and  expected  to  find 
that  whilst  some  preparations  of  iron,  saoh  as  the  sulphate  and  chloride  and 
other  preparations  or  a  crystalline  character,  would  be  most  readily  difiusible* 
others,  such  as  citrates  and  preparations  of  that  description,  would  be  found 
to  belong  to  the  class  of  colloid  bodies.  He  very  soon,  howerer,  found  that 
the  apparently  at  any  rate  uncirstallizable  preparations, — the  scaling  prepa- 
mtions, — were  all  of  them  capable  of  diffusing  rery  well,— rapidly,  and  to  a 
great  extent.  The  borotarirate  of  potash  being  one  of  those  substances  that 
had  been  always  looked  upon  as  absolutely  amorphous,  he  had  operated  upon 
it  sereral  times,  and  had  found,  in  opposition  to  what  he  had  anticipated, 
that  it  was  capable  of  diffusion,  and  diffused  very  well,  in  fact  quite  as 
npidly  and  to  as  great  an  extent,  within  a  specined  period,  as  substances 
which  were  looked  upon  as  good  diffusers. 

He  referred  to  these  results  at  present  only  incidentally,  as  he  had  not 
earned  the  investigation  as  far  as  he  intended.    On  a  subsequent  occasion  he 
would  give  the  details  of  the  experiments,  but  for  the  present  he  might  state 
with  reference  to  the  uncrystailizable  or  scaling  preparations  of  iron,  that 
they  were  all  diffusible  in  a  nigh  degree,  as  also  were  other  similar  prepara- 
tions, such  as  borotarirate  of  potash.    With  reference  to  the  preparations  of 
iron,  he  had  not  found  any  marked  difference  in  the  quantity  of  iron  that 
piMed  out  of  the  dialyser  from  solutions  of  equal  strength,  whether  the  iron 
existed  as  prot;o8alphata  or  persulphate,  as  citrate  or  ammonio-eitrate,  or  ci* 
trate  of  iron  and  quinine.     He  nad  not  found  in  these  preparations  the 
difference  in  diffusibility  which  was  anticipated  ;  bat  there  were,  as  was  well 
known,  other  preparations  that  were  not  diffusible.    Thus,  for  instance,  per- 
ebloride  of  iron  would  diffuse  readily,  but  if  it  were  made  to  dissolve  as 
miujh  moist  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  as  it  was  capable  of  taking  up,  so  as 
to  eonvert  it  into  a  highly  basic  salt,  on  patting  this  into  a  dialyser,  none  of 
the  iron  would  pass  through.    There  were  other  preparations  which  resem- 
bled this  in  regard  to  diffusibility,  and  he  had  been  anxious  to  indicate  classes 
of  preparations  that  were  and  also  that  were  not  diffusible,  so  that  it  should 
be  known,  or  might  be  inferred,  to  what  extent  preparations  used  in  medicine 
would  be  absorbed  by  diffusion  or  r.etained  in  the  alimentary  canal.  All  this, 
bowerer,  had  yet  to  be  much  elaborated,  but  in  connection  with  it  he  had 
one  further  remark  to  make,  which  was  that,  with  reference  to  the  molecular 
condition  of  solid  bodies,  there  appeared,  in  addition  to  the  crystalline  state, 
to  be  at  least  two  amorphous  states,  the  yitreous  and  the  granular,  from  one 
to  tbe  other  of  which  a  body  may  pass  with  marked  alteration  of  property, 
nick  as  solubility,  and  that  there  was  probably  another  or  fourth  state,  the 
colloidal,  the  transition  to  which  inyolred  another  change  pf  property, 
namely,  that  of  diffusibility.    Although  the  colloidal  state  had  been  found 
to  exist  in  the  highest  degree  among  amorphous  bodies,  it  would  perhaps  be 
too  much  to  say  that  the  same  mdecular  condition  necessarily  represented 
both  the  amorphous  and  colloidal  states.    He  was  not  aware  that  any  yery 
decided  opinion  had  been  formed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  colloidal  state  of 
bodies,    rossibly  it  might  depend  upon  some  such  molecular  condition  as 
Professor  Tjndall  had  assumed  to  influence  the  diathermacy  of  gases,  the 
more  complex  molecules  appearing  to  absorb  heat  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  less  complex  ones.*    But  with  reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  a  far 

*  Mr.  Grtbam,  in  his  paper  "  f>n  Liqaid  DiffaBiaD,**  says, — "The  equivalent  of  a  colloid 
■ppeanto  be  alwajs  hifgh,  althongh  the  ratio  between  the  elements  of  the  anbetanoe  may  be 
■Jnple.    Qammic  acid,  for  instance,  may  be  represented  by  C^  U^  0^,  but  judging  from  the 
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greater  number  of  facts  than  were  at  present  known,  must  be  obsenred  befoK 
a  satisfactory  theorjr  could  be  formed. 

Dr.  Attfibld  said  the  substance  before  them,  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
was,  appeared  highly  interesting  from  any  point  of  view,  and  stall  more  so 
after  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Redwc^.  If  there  really  was  a  definite  chemical 
compound  which  the  name  borotartrate  of  potassium  represented,  it  would 
perhaps  be  well  to  have  a  quantitatire  analysis  made,  as  it  was  auite  possible 
this  might  be  but  a  particular  condition  of  the  constituents  in  which  the  sab- 
stance  assumed  the  solid  form,  as  with  crystallized  sulphuric  acid.  They 
knew  Tery  little  at  present  of  this  substance  and  its  constitution,  and  it  seemed 
hardly  natural  to  regard  it  as  a  salt  in  which  boracic  acid  took  the  place  of 
oxide  of  antimony,  so  as  to  assimilate  it  to  tartar  emetic.  It  had  now  for 
the  first  time  been  obtained  in  what  possibly  was  a  definite  condition,  andpro» 
bably  quantitatire  analysis  of  the  washed  solid -might  throw  light  on  the  mH^ 
ject.  With  reference  to  this  and  some  of  the  other  substances  tiiat  had  been 
referred  to,  he  thought  they  were  hardly  justified  in  calling  them  uncrystalliz- 
able,  because  they  had  never  yet  been  crystallised.  They  were  so  spoken  of 
commonly,  but  perhaps  not  correctly.  A  few  months  ago  they  would  have  so 
designated  glycerine,  but  it  had  now  been  obtained  in  Xturf^e  crystals,  and 
perscdphate  of  iron  had  also  been  obtained  in  small  crystalline  maasea.  He 
was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  present  result  was  the  consequence  of  a 
certain  proportion  in  the  constituents,  but  this  was  amenable  to  experiment 

Dr.  Kbdwood  said  the  composition  of  borotartrate  of  potash  had  beea 
made  the  subject  of  investigation  repeatedly  by*  several  chemists,  the 
results  of  whose  experiments  were  described  in  GmeUn's  '  Chemistry,'  wheie 
also  a  constitution  was  assigned  to  it  similar  to  that  of  tartar  emetic.  Hie 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  used  in  this  case  had  been  such  as  were  usually 
employed,  but  the  product  being  incapable  of  separation  from  its  solnti(mbT 
crystallization,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  perfectly  aefinite  in  oompositiont  and, 
of  course,  they  could  only  infer  what  might  be  its  constitutioii. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVEBFOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION,  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

EIGHTEENTH  SESSION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Boyal  Institation,  Soviamber 
26.  1867.    The  Pi^ident,  Mr.  R.  Suknkr,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Membere : — Mr.  Hilditch ;  Mr.  S.  W.  Lee ;  Mz. 
G.  Horton ;  Mr.  J.  D.  Jones ;  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  jun. 

Mr.  Reginald  Evans  was  elected  an  Associate. 

The  following  donations  to  the  Library  were  announced : — Medidnalia  Ph.  Br.  1867, 
by  Messrs.  Clajc  and  Abraham  ;  Report  of  the  Philomathic  Society,  1866-7 ;  The  Phar- 
maceutical Joomal ;  The  Chemist  and  Druggist ;  The  New  York  Druggists'  Ciicolir. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  donors. 

The  SscBKrABT  then  read  the  Annual  Report : — 


small  TTopcrtioDS  of  lime  and  potash  which  fcnffioe  to  neutralise  this  acid,  the  true  numfaen  of 
its  formula  must  be  several  times  greater.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  associating  Uie  ioer^MM  of 
colloids  with  their  high  equivalents,  particularly  where  the  high  number  appears  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  repetition  of  a  smaller  number.  The  inquiry  suggests  itself,  whether  the  ooUoii 
molecule  may  not  be  oonntituted  by  the  grouping  together  of  a  number  of  smaller  OTstaOoid 
molecules,  and  whether  the  basi*  of  colloidahty  may  not  really  be  this  oomponte  diamctorof 
the  molecule."— i^At^osopAMo^  TrantaetumB,  1862. 
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ANNUAL  BEPOBT. 

In  Ujmg  before  you  the  Report  of  the  Eighteenth  Session  of  the  Chsmists'  Associa* 
taon,  jonr  Conndl  feels  that  this  Institution  has  sunnonnted  the  obstacles  which  beset 
its  earij  life,  and  while  justly  proud  of  the  laurels  it  has  acquired,  would  jealously  avoid 
losing  that  actively  aggressive  character  which  commands  attention. 

To  prevent  this  from  being  the  case,  your  Oouncil  has  used  its  earnest  endeavours,  and 
traslB,  that  by  the  energetic  co-operation  of  the  members,  this  Association  may  continue 
lecoiid  to  none  in  raising  the  position  of  the  responsible  portion  of  the  community  to 
which  we  belong. 

It  admits  of  no  dispute,  that  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  a  business  which  comes 
in  eontaet  with  so  many  branches  of  science  should  be  brought  a  mind  well  stored  with 
the  facts  and  principles  of  those  sciences,  together  with  a  large  amount  of  general  know- 
ledge.   This  information  is  demanded  more  and  more  as  the  general  public  advance  in 
education,  and  as,  owing  to  the  demands  made  upon  your  time  by  the  requirements  of 
your  business,  the  difBculties  in  your  caso  are  perhaps  greater  than  in  Uiat  of  others, 
greater  diligence  will  be  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  age.    To  aid  you  in  this  is  the 
object  of  tms  Association,  and  you  are  entitled  to  ask  how  far  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission. 
The  principal  means  at  its  disposal  is  the  reading  of  papers  on  various  subjects  re- 
lating to  the  practice  or  science  ot  pharmacy.    In  this  department  your  Council  believes 
that  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  comparison  with  former  years ;  several  papers  of  a 
high  degree  of  excellence  having  been  contributed.    It  remarks  with  great  pleasure  that 
Hfenl  of  the  new  members  have  come  forward  with  a  readiness  which  augurs  well  for 
the  future.    It  is  hoped  that  in  the  coming  Session  no  lack  of  willing  helpers  will  be 
ioand  to  fill  up  our  ranks,  and  to  impart  to  their  fellow-members  any  special  informa- 
tioD  which  they  possess.    * 

The  experiment  of  devoti'ng  evenings  to  short  miscellaneous  communications  has  been 
tried  dnring  the  Session  with  success,  and  your  Ck)uncil  believes  that  these  may  be  made 
of  the  highest  value  if  energetically  supported. 

The  Library  is  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  considerable  attention  having  been  given  to  it 
Yonr  Librarian  reports  that  800  volumes  have  been  circulated  among  45  readers,  being 
t  diminution  of  20  volumes  on  the  previous  Session. 

A  complete  revision  of  the  books  has  been  made,  the  periodicals  have  been  bound,  and 
to  lender  these  treasures  more  accessible  to  the  student,  a  new  catalogpie  has  been  pre- 
pored.  Tour  Council  trusts  that  the  members  will  more  freely  avail  themselves  of  it, 
sad  thus  bring  to  the  work  of  to-day  the  wisdom  of  the  past 

Hie  Mnsenm  is  capable  of  being  made  a  more  valuable  means  of  instruction.  Inclu- 
dhig  a  Urge  variety  of  rare  and  interesting  specimens,  it  needs  rearrangement,  in  order 
that  reference  may  be  made  easy,  and  information  obtained  without  loss  of  time.  A 
beginning  has  been  made  in  this  work,  and  your  Conncil  leaves  its  completion  as  a  leg^y 
to  the  coming  Session.  It  is  intended  to  form  in  the  Museum  a  complete  representation 
of  British  Materia  Medica.   . 

The  Chemistry  Class,  your  Council  regrets  to  say,  has  not  been  so  well  supported  as 
the  hnportance  of  the  study  renders  desirable.  Chemistry  beinp^  one  of  the  foundation- 
*ton«s  of  the  Pharmaceutical  edifice,  it  is  hoped  that  a  sufficient  number  of  members 
will  eoine  forward  and  join  the  Class,  to  enable  the  Council  to  continue  the  advantages 
of  piaetical  and  theoretical  instruction.  The  advent  of  a  new  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  science,  which  threatens  to  render  our  old  guides  obsolete,  is  a  fact  recogmzed  in 
the  new  Pharmacopceia,  and  calls  upon  us  all  to  realize  its  importance. 

After  a  long  period  of  transition,  during  which  much  inconvenience  has  been  experi- 
<Bced,  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867  offers,  it  is  hoped,  a  resting-place  for  years. 
By  unanimous  consent,  it  is  recognized  as  admirable,  both  in  matter  and  arrangement, 
s&d  our  most  earnest  efforts  should  be  directed  to  make  it  the  one  practical  as  it  is  the 
oae  legal  authority.  During  Uie  Session,  it  is  expected  that  this  important  volume  will 
I  siford  subject  for  several  papers,  elucidating  points  of  difficulty,  and  pointing  out  its 
vsriations  from  the  old  standards. 

Your  Conncil  calls  attention  to  the  prospect  of  united  action  in  obtaining  that  legisla- 
tive interference  which  will  rai»e  the  status  of  pharmaceutists  by  rendering  a  due  quali- 
fication imperative.  U  a  sacrifice  is  called  for  on  the  part  of  some  by  the  scheme  at  pre- 
K&t  proposed,  it  is  hoped  that  eventually  they  will  be  rewarded  by  seeing  that  their 

q2 
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profeflrion  is  raised  in  pablie  estimation.    Our  Association  maj  aid  in  tbe  settlement  of 
this  long-Texed  question,  and  in  no  way  conld  it  more  legitimately  nse  the  infloeiice 
which  its  age  and  nnmbers  eommaad. 
From  the  Treasnser's  Bepoct  it  appean  thai  the  balance  m  head  amoatt  to 

£6.  U  6d. 

The  following  Members  of  Council  retire  bj  rotation,  and  are  aligibls  for  re-dedien: 
—Messrs.  Mnrphr,  Dalies,  Sharp,  and  Sjmes. 

Yoor  ConnciX  m  thos  laying  before  you  the  aceonnt  of  past  doings,  hopes  that  the 
fntnre  of  the  Association  will  be  still  brighter.  In  onion  will  be  onr  strength,  and  yjt 
fraternal  co-operatioL  we  may  make  our  meetings  sources  of  profit  and  interest,  aid  ii 
the  adyancement  of  knowledge,  and  develope  from  the  narenf  Association  kindred  soeis- 
ties  which  will  think  of  us  with  affection  in  far  distant  lands. 

The  Beport  haying  been  read,  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Treasurar,  read  the  Annual  StatsmssA 
of  Accounts,  which  showed  a  balance  of  £6.  b*.  5d.,  and  mentioned  the  causes  wUek 
had  led  to  a  smsll  diminution  of  the  balance  as  ccHnpared  with  last  year. 

The  LivsBPOOL  OHKifiBn'  Aasocun on  m»  AooomU  wUk  Jomr  8baw,  TWosnrwr. 

Senion  1866-7.     Tear  ending  September  26, 1867. 

Dr.  O- 

£.  s.  d.  £.  ».  4. 


B«nt  of  Boomt  at  the  Roral  iMtitution  10  10  0 

Insoranoe  of  Libnry  ana  Huseam......    16  0 

Tea,  Coffee,  and  Attendanoe SO  U  4 

Iiibramn    .*••    4    0  0 

SeoreUnr'B  Bipensee 3    19 

Books  uidBookbiQdinf 10    7  1 

Printing  and  Stotionerj 18  17  6 

l>eliTenng  Circulars  &  19  6 

OoUeetor's  Commiaeion t    4  0 

Suidry  Expeaaea 0  IS  8 

Balanoein  naud   6    6  6 

£78  19  s 


Balance  from  1666  11  li  I 

14  Menbera*  SobaoriplioBi— Aff»«n     7   0  6 

9  Anodatee'         «  ^  9 }»  9 

lUHemben*  »  „        67  10  9 

4AM0ci«tee'  „  »»  1    0  0 

Mieraeoope  Feet 0  10  0 

Library  Knaa 0  IS  t 


£78  11  I 


Bxaauned  and  found  oorreoL     

J.  HOWBfl  BUTTS,')  . 
CHABLB8  8HABP,  j-^ 

The  PRSSIDEST  moved,  **  That  the  Reports  as  read  be  adopted,  printed,  and  published.* 
He  considered  that  they  were  of  a  satisfactory  character,  and  cidcuUtad  to  inqrire  bopsi 
of  a  successful  future.  Mr.  Bobuibon  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  eaitisd 
mously. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  members  of  Council  in  place  of 
Davies,  Murphy,  Sharp,  and  Symes,  who  retired  by  fetation.  The  retiring  memben 
were  re-elected,  Mr.  Davies  received  16  votes,  Mr.  Murphy  15,  Mr.  Sharp  14,  and  Mr. 
Symes  14. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Tatb  proposed,  and  Mr.  Bobinbon  seconded,— <<  That  the  best  thanks  of  tUi 
meeting  be  ofifered  to  the  officers  and  Council  for  their  valuable  serrices  during  the  past 
Session.**    Carried  unanimously. 

MJr.  MuBPHT  proposed,  and  Mr.  Stubs  seconded, — **  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meet- 
ing be  pven  to  tne  donors  to  the  Library  and  Museum,  and  to  the  authors  of  papas 
during  the  past  Session.**    Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Abraham,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  spoke  in  the  kighs^ 
terms  of  the  assiduous  and  judicious  manner  in  which  he  had  fulfilled  the  duties  oi  hii 
office.  Mr.  C.  Jomn  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  most  warmly  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Pbbbidbst  returned  thanks,  and  after  a  short  discussion  relative  to  the  Pharmscj 
Class,  in  which  Messrs.  Murphy,  Abraham,  Betts,  Sharp,  Shaw,  and  Eedfoid  joined,  the 
meeting  separated. 

SHEFFEBLD  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHEMISTS  AND  DBUQOISTS. 

The  opening  of  the  Winter  Session  of  the  above  Association  took  place  at  the  Ostlsn' 
Hall,  on  the  9th  of  October.    Mr.  W.  Wabd,  the  President  of  the  Society,  delhend  aa 
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iMUgvnl  ftddresa,  in  the  eovne  of  which  he  feviewed  the  pest  history  of  the  Society 
and  made  some  remarks  oo  its  f  atnre  prospects.  He  uriged  upon  the  members  the  great 
(teaEabJeaess  of  aaited  effort,  aod  ezprassed  a  hope  that  the  Sheffield  Association  would 
meet  with  more  success.  He  considered  there  never  was  a  more  important  period  in  the 
siisteDce  of  the  Society,  and  he  strongly  recommended  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
iscore  better  attendances  at  their  ooeetings.  He  allnded  to  the  better  understanding 
with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  hoped  that  a  union  would  be  formed,  so  that  their 
jnflnence  for  good  would  be  greatly  extended.  But»  whilst  acknowledging  that  the  ma- 
jorify  of  the  ^tter  class  of  cheoitsts  had  formed  the  Fharmaceutioal  Society,  he  reminded 
them  that  there  were  still  many  outsiders.  He  attributed  this  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  nadecstand  and  appfeciate  the  ^ne  of  the  title  of  the  Pharmaceutical  So- 
ciety, and  to  the  failure  on  the  pact  of  chemists  to  find  any  peroeptibleor  real  advantage 
from  it,  either  to  their  position  or  business.  With  regani  to  the  proposed  Pharmacy 
Bill,  he  hoped  thai,  notwitbstandinfr  the  opposition — which,  after  ul,  was  perhaps  na- 
tnnl— of  those  who  had  already  passed  examinatioB  and  paid  their  fees,  the  broad  basis 
would  be  adopted.  After  alludkig  to  the  practices  of  cbenfists  who  were  not  properly 
qualified  for  the  business,  and  the  injostioe  of  placing  them  along  with  those  who  had 
pss  ed  at  the  examinations,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  by  the  next  parliamentary  session 
a  Bill  which  would  conduce  to  the  interests  of  all  would  be  fmmed.  He  next  proceeded 
at  some  lengUi  to  review  the  leading  features  of  the  new  edition  of  the  *  British  Phar- 
ina6op«ia,'  pointing  out  many  of  the  improvements  which  had  been  introduced,  and 
criticising  the  whole  w^ork  in  an  able  manner.  The  concluding  part  of  Mr.  Ward's 
paper  contained  some  very  exeellent  and  pcaetical  advice  to  the  younger  branches  of  the 
profeasion,  allowing  the  most  advantageous  way  of  improving  their  time  and  mastering 
the  mysteries  of  their  profession.  He  advised  young  men  to  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity of  attending  lectures  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Allen.  As  an  incentive  to  study 
sod  perseveraaee  he  offered  a  prise,  and  another  was  offefed  by  Mr.  Huddlestone,  the 
Seeretarv. 

Mr.  Eqsnbt  (the  President  of  the  United  Society)  proposed  a  rote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Ward  for  his  admirable  address ;  and  he  also  took  occasion  to  give  an  encouraging  ae- 
eooBt  of  the  United  Society,  which  was  prospering  very  favourably  in  other  towns  than 
Slieffield. 

Mr.  DoBB  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  made  some  remarks  on  the  desirableness 
of  eoUivating  aa  amicable  feeling,  and  especially  of  encouraging  the  assistants  and  ap- 
preotioes  in  their  studies. 

An  inteiestiog  discussion  followed. 


AMERICAN  PHARMACBOnOAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifteenth  annual  session  of  this  association  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
proceedings  commenced  on  Tuesday,  September  10,  when  the  meeting  was  called  to 
ovder  by  the  first  Vice-President,  Professor  E.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  in  place  of  the 
Piendenty  Frederick  Stearns,  Esq.,  of  Detroit,  who,  on  account  of  illness,  was  unable  to 
ittend. 

I>elegates  were  reported  present,  as  follows : — ^New  Totfc  College  of  Pharmacy,  five 
delegates;  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  five ;  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy, 
five ;  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy,  five ;  Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy,  five  ;  Mary- 
hod  College  of  Phannacy,  five;  Pharmaceutical  Association  at  Washington,  five ;  Maine 
Phirmaceutical  Association,  one ;  and  Alumni  Association  of  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Pharmacy,  five. 

The  Bxeentive  Committee  proposed  forty-nine  candidates  for  membenhip^  who  were 
deeted. 

The  Chairman  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  a  oopy  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  British 
Plisnnaeentieal  Oonferenee  of  last  year,  also  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^Pharmaceutical 
jSthics,*  and  another  on  the  Exhibition  of  Objects  relating  to  Pharmacy.  Some  changes 
in  the  eoastikBtion  of  the  AssociiatioB  wiUi  a  view  to  increasing  its  revenue,  were  then 
piloted. 

From  the  reports  of  the  delegates  appointed  to  attend  the  International  Congress  of 
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Phumaceatisti  hdd  in  Pwu.  id  Aiignrt  Urt,  it  apjpeired  that  ddagstei  vera  piafcrt 
from  France,  Holland,  the  United  Sutes,  Bnnia,  Spein,  Switaeriand,  Itdj,  Awtm, 
Sweden,  Pnusia,  South  Oennany,  Hungary,  Deomark,  and  EgjpL  It  was  decided  tfaet 
the  ballotiDg  should  be  bj  States.  There  were  fortj  Totes  in  the  aggregate  four  ef 
which  were  given  to  the  United  States.  The  question  of  a  universal  PharmaeopoBia  for 
tkiX  nations  was  debated  at  leagtb,  and  after  ▼arions  minor  points  wen  discnsMd,  such 
as  the  influence  of  different  climates  upon  medical  preparations,  and  the  proper  language 
for  a  nniyersal  standard,  the  question  was  taken  upon  the  feasibilitj  of  a  Phannaeopoia 
for  all  nations.  All  the  rotes  were  in  the  affirmative,  except  that  of  the  United  States* 
which  was  in  the  negative,  on  the  ground  that  the  wide  difference  of  opinion  betwcea 
the  European  countries  and  the  United  States,  in  rmrd  to  the  use  of  man  j  dmga,  wodd 
prevent  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  proposed  work  by  the  phannaoentical  bodiei 
of  that  country. 

Three  qaestions  were  propounded  for  discussion.  First,  "  Shall  there  be  nnlimited 
liberty  in  phumscy  as  in  ordinary  mercantile  buriness  ?  shall  there  be  free  ptactiee,  with 
the  guarantiee  of  a  diploma  and  personal  responsibility  under  the  common  law,  or  shaD 
there  be  a  wise  regulation  by  law  designed  to  ensure  the  public  interest  and  protect  the 
pharmaceutist  ?"  The  question  was  subdivided.  All  the  delegates  voted  against  the 
first  view.  All  voted  against  the  second  view  but  the  United  States ;  and  on  the  timd 
all  voted  in  the  affirmative,  except  the  United  States.  The  seeood  qnestion  waa,  **  Is  it 
proper  to  limit  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  pharmaceutist  shops?"  The  United 
States  voted  in  the  negative,  all  the  rest  in  the  affirmative. 

The  third  qoestion  was,  **  Is  it  proper  to  demand  the  creation  of  institutions  of  a  dis- 
ciplinaiy  chancter,  destined  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  profession  of  phanaacy  fay 
ensuring  its  correct  practice,  and  to  represent  and  protect  it  in  ail  its  exterior  relations?" 
upon  which  all  the  delegates  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

Some  of  the  speakers  having  alluded  to  American  pharmacy  in  a  way  ealenlntad  to 
leave  a  wrong  impression,  the  delegates  from  that  country  presented  a  written  statement 
of  the  position  of  pharmacy  as  a  science  in  that  country,  which  was  received  with  grest 
enthusiasm. 

The  Committee  on  Scientific  Queries  made  their  report,  propounding  the  numher  of 
scientific  questions  for  consideration  and  for  discussion  at  the  next  annuid  meeting.  The 
reading  of  answers  propounded  at  the  last  annual  meeting  was  then  proceeded  with. 

In  the  report  on  the  ^  Exhibition  of  Pharmaceutical  Objects  *"  we  obeerve^ — "^P.  W. 
Bedford,  New  York,  exhibited  a  photographic  album  containing  seventy-five  photographs 
of  members  of  this  Association ;  also  a  frame  with  fourteen  photographs  of  promnwt 
members  of  the  British  Pharmaoeutical  Conference ;  an  engraving  of  the  mterior  of 
J.  Beirs  laboratory  in  London  in  1840." 

The  proceedings  of  the  Association  were  brought  to  a  close  by  an  exenrsifMi  down  the 
Harbour,  which  appears  to  have  given  general  satisfaction. 


OBIGIITAL  AND  BXTRACTJSD  ABTICIJ3S. 


ON  SUPPOSITORIES  AND  MEDICATED  PESSABIES. 

BY  BARNARD  S.  PROCTOR. 

Now  that  the  dispensing  of  suppoaitorieB  is  beooming  a  matter  of  frequent 
occurrence,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  give  publicity  to  anything  which  will  facili- 
tate the  operation  and  diminish  the  UDcertainty  which  has  hitherto  attended  it. 
I  therefore  beg  to  offer  to  my  pharmaceutical  brethren  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
methods  of  manipulation  whion,  after  sundry  trials,  I  have  found  moat  con- 
venient. 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  may  be  thus  enumerated : — 

The  composition  must  be  firm,  but  readily  fusible,  not  liable  to  sfdit,  and  not 
apt  to  adhere  to  the  mould. 

The  actiTe  ingredients  must  be  so  diffused  that  there  shall  be  an  equal 
quantity  in  each  suppository,  whether  six  or  sixty  have  to  be  dispensed  at  one 
operation,  and  that  each  suppository  shall  be  uniform  throughout  its  substance. 
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The  sue  and  shape  mast  be  Qniform  throogiioat  any  series,  but  capable  of 
▼ariation  at  the  wiu  of  the  prescriber. 

And  these  requirements  mnst  be  met  with  as  little  expeiiditare  of  time  as 
possible,  both  on  commercial  grounds  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  patient. 

The  first  requirements,  those  depending  upon  composition,  are  already  re- 
moved from  the  province  of  the  pharmaceutist,  the  Pharmacopoeia  having  sup- 
]£ed  us  with  a  formula  which  leaves  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  properties 
of  the  basis  except  its  dispositiun  to  adhere  to  the  mould.  Tliis  adhcBiveness  is 
one  great  source  of  annoyance,  and  various  methods  have  been  suggested  for 
overcoming  it. 

The  suppositories,  when  cast  in  the  usual  metal  moulds,  frequently  adhere  so 
closely  as  to  be  torn  in  two  when  the  mould  is  opened,  and  this  is  more  espe- 
dally  the  case  if  ample  time  cannot  be  allowed  for  them  to  become  thoroughly 
eold  and  hard. 

If  moist  clay  be  adopted  as  a  matrix,  there  is  little  fear  of  the  suppositories 
being  broken  in  the  extraction,  unless  they  are  moved  before  quite  hard. 
They  may  be  dug  out  with  a  sti£f  knife,  but  are  not  in  condition  for  use 
without  washing,  and  all  this  is  wasteful  of  the  most  costly  element  in  their 
prodoction — time. 

After  various  expedients  had  been  tried,  such  as  rubbing  the  metal  mould 
irith  oil  or  glycerine,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  adheaion,  I  adopted,  with  the 
gnsatest  satisfaction,  little  cones  of  tinfoil,  setting  them  in  the  gun-metal 
mould ;  all  chance  of  adhesion  is  thus  prevented  and  the  foil  is  readily  removed 
when  the  suppositories  are  cold,  without  any  fear  of  splitting  them.  Having  so 
ftf  sncceeded,  I  was  tempted  to  return  to  the  clay  matrix  with  the  view  of  pre- 
paring a  larger  number  at  a  time  than  my  metal  mould  was  constructed  for. 
ihe  foil  cones  are  easily  constructed  so  close  as  not  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
melted  material,  even  if  they  are  not  imbedded  in  an  impermeable  material ; 
the  tinfoil  itself  may  therefore  be  now  considered  the  mould,  and  the  next 
problem  is  to  find  a  convenient  mode  of  supporting  it  during  the  process.  The 
aoft  wet  clay  which  I  had  been  using  was  found  inconvenient,  from  the  foil 
adhering  to  the  clay  so  closely  that  the  suppository  could  not  be  removed  before 
it  was  thoroughly  hard,  and  then  required  to  be  dag  out  as  before  described. 
Trial  waa  next  made  with  several  powdered  materials,  such  as  sand,  French  chalk, 
or  powdered  clay.  It  is  diflicult,  however,  to  avoid  the  contamination  of  the^ 
SQppositories  with  these  powders,  which  are  all  objectionable,  more  especially 
the  Band,  besides  which,  they  do  not  afford  a  support  to  the  mould  sufficiently 
firm  to  prevent  it  beine  bulged  out  of  ahape,  ana  they  were  all  in  turn  dis- 
carded ;  clay,  in  its  solid  form,  either  tough  or  hard,  being  much  more  auitable. 
There  is  nothing  more  simple  than  to  take  a  box  of  clay  and  make  conical  holes 
is  it  suitable  for  supporting  the  tinfoil  moulda.  I  at  first  used  moist  clay 
>sd  kept  it  plaatic  by  mixing  with  glycerine,  and  if  the  shape  of  the  suppoei- 
toriea  is  to  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  the  plastic  clay  is  most  convenient, 
hot  if  one  form  is  adopted  for  general  use,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  clay 
matrix  becoming  hard,  for  if  it  cracks,  that  is  no  importance,  seeing  that  it  is 
only  used  as  a  support  for  the  tinfoil. 

IF  the  conical  depressions  are  made  in  moist  clay,  they  are  most  readily 
formed  by  usins  a  model  of  a  suppository  as  a  dibble.  One  hole  made  too 
near  another  wiU  bulge  in  the  sides  of  its  neighbour,  and  in  that  case  it  is  ne- 
ceesary  to  put  the  dibble  into  each  a  second  time  after  they  have  all  been 
lOQghly  formed. 

The  model  of  the  suppository  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  dibble  and  upon  which 
the  tinfoil  moulds  are  to  be  formed,  will  now  reqnire  a  few  words.  If  the 
Tuual  conical  ahape  is  desired,  it  may  easily  be  extemporised  by  softening  the 
end  of  a  rod  of  gutta-percha,  or  of  a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  and  pressing  it  into 
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a  oooicid  minim  meMiue ;  and  other  shapes  may  he  readily  formed  from  apkes 
of  wood,  no  matter  what  kind,  roughly  cut  into  shape  of  a  sixe  larger  than  that 
ultimately  required,  putting  it  into  the  fire  for  a  second  or  two  and  dreBsing  it 
into  the  exact  pattern  by  the  use  of  a  file. 

Supposing  suppositories  of  the  usual  size  and  form  are  required,  and  that  the 
modd  is  re^y,  the  tinfoil  may  be  cut  into  convenient  disks  oy  pressing  it  upon 
a  two-ounce  pill-box,  and  cutting  out  with  scissors ;  the  foO  being  first  folded, 
a  dosen  or  more  of  disks  may  be  cut  at  once ;  place  the  point  of  the  oone  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  di^s,  and  fold  the  fod  closely  about  it,  avmding 
wrinkles  as  much  as  possible ;  the  foil  mould  is  then  ready  for  use  and  may  he 
dropped  off  the  tip  of  the  dibble  into  the  clay  stand.  The  moulds  having  been 
arranged  in  this  way  and  the  requisite  ingredients  melted  in  a  wide-moothed 
bottle  set  in  hot  water,  the  moulds  will  be  meet  conveniently  filled  by  means  of 
,  a  common  glass  syringe,  the  piston  being  removed  and  an  india-rubb^  ball  sub- 
stituted ;  the  bottle  l^ng  taken  in  one  hand  and  the  svringe  in  the  other,  tiie 
fluid  ingredients  are  to  be  stirred  with  the  syringe  till  they  begin  to  thidkeD, 
and  then  transferred  to  the  moulds  by  means  of  the  syringe,  the  active  con- 
stituents being  kept  thoroughly  mixed  through  the  mass  during  the  operalMiik, 
by  stirring  with  the  syringe  between  the  lifting  of  each  portion  of  the  material 
fn>m  the  bottle. 

While  the  suppositofy  is  still  soft  though  not  fluid,  it  may,  if  neoenary,  be 
removed  from  the  clay  by  carefully  lifting  foil  and  all  together,  and  if  it  is 
important  to  save  time  they  may  be  immersed  in  cold  water  till  quite  fina, 
when  the  foil  may  be  rolled  off  and  they  are  fit  for  delivery  to  the  patient.  Of 
course,  if  there  is  no  need  for  hurry,  they  are  just  as  well  left  in  their  stand  tiU 
quite  hard. 

Any  one  who  has  experienced  the  same  difficulty  with  the  metal  mould 
which  I  have  done,  will  probably,  with  advantage,  follow  my  ej;ample  in  adopt^ 
ing  tinfoil,  the  original  mould  being  simply  used  instead  of  a  day  stand  to 
support  the  foil. 

The  same  proceeding  exactly  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  pesBsries  or  sup- 
positories of  other  sizes  and  shapes,  probably  also  of  medicated  bougies,  thoi^^h 
with  these  I  have  as  yet  had  no  experience. 

In  all  cases  it  is  most  convenient  to  operate  with  forms  which  are  more  or 
leas  conical,  and  with  the  apex  rounded ;  a  thimble  illustrates  the  shape  best 
suited  for  pessaries,  and  as  it  also  affords  a  sufficient  latitude  of  sizes,  and  is 
always  easily  procured,  we  cannot  do  better  than  extemporize  a  pessary-dibble 
with  sealing-wax  or  gutta-percha  and  a  thimble,  in  the  same  manner  as  was 
done  for  suppositories  with  a  minim  measure. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  materials  are  all  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  any 
shop  or  surgery,  for  a  lump  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  or  of  chalk  may  be  used 
instead  of  clay.  And  all  the  operations  are  such  as  any  one  could  undertake  to 
perform  with  succeas  at  a  first  attempt.  There  is  no  highly-finished  apparatas 
to  be  made  nor  any  delicacy  of  manipulation  to  be  acquired,  and  on  thfaae 
grounds  I  offer  these  remarks  to  the  notice  of  my  brother  pharmaceutists,  who 
may  now  and  then  be  annoyed  at  the  intractability  of  the  old  method,  while 
some  impatient  customer  urges  him  to  lose  no  time. 

Grey  Strui^  Neweaetle,  October  16,  1867. 
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TO  THS   EDITOR  OF  THB   PHABUACEI7TICAL  JOUBKAL. 

Sir,— The  Statement  made  by  Mr.  Alfred  SouthaU,  of  Birmingham,  at  the  late 
Pharmaceutical  Conference,  of  the  quantity  of  resin  yielded  by  the  different 
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sorts  of  jalap  root  is  so  extraordinary  that  some  explanation  (which  may  have 
been  inadTertcntly  omitted)  is  reqaired. 

We  feel  convinced  that  33f  per  cent,  could  not  hare  been  obtained  in  a  state 
of  purity*  and  complete  dryness.  In  no  other  condition  is  the  statement  of 
yield  of  much  value. 

We  do  not  recollect  having^  seen  recorded  a  greater  yield  than  15  per  cent., 
and  we  ourselves  have  never,  in  many  trials,  with  all  sorts  of  jalap  root,  obtained 
more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  resin. 

We  are,  etc., 

Octeber  14, 1867.  T.  and  H.  Smith. 


HENBANE  SEED  AND  TOOTHACHE:   "AN  ERKOR  IN 

JUDGMENT." 

TO   THE   BDITOB  OF  THE  FHABMACBUTICAL   JOUBNAL. 

Sir, — In  the  country  districts  a  very  singuUr  notion  prevails  about  henbane 

fleeds.    I  have  frequently  sold  them,  and  on  inquiring  what  they  were  used  for, 

I  always  received  something  like  the  following  account : — A  few  red-hot  cinders 

were  placed  on  a  Breshovel,  the  seeds  sprinkled  on  the  cinders,  and,  whilst  the 

combostion  continued,  a  cup  or  basin  was  inverted  over  the  cinders  to  receive 

the  fumes.     In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  the  cup  was  removed  and  placed 

tightiy  against  the  mouth,  so  that  the  fumes  might  be  inhaled.     The  invariable 

nsolt  of  this  operation  was  said  to  cause  the  discharge  of  a  number,  sometimes 

ts  fsr  as  twenty  or  thirty  small  worms  from  the  decayed  teeth.    I  never  could 

believe  the  story,  and  although  I  have  frequently,  during  a  number  of  years, 

hesrd  the  old  account  repeated,  yet  I  never  thought  of  trying  the  experiment 

till  the  other  day,  in  consequence  of  a  very  intelligent  person  giving  me  an 

exset  detail  of  the  operation  and  the  discharge  of  thirty  worms  f  rum  the  teeth. 

I  determined  I  would  try  the  experiment,  although  I  had  not  toothache,  for  I 

thought  there  must  be  something  in  it.    I  repeated  the  direction  as  above,  and 

nw  in  the  cup  a  number  of  small,  worm-like  appearances.    I  knew  that  it  was 

impoBsible  for  a  number  of  such  things  to  come  from  the  teeth,  and  I  deter> 

mined  to  repeat  the  experiment,  without  inhalation,  for  I  thought  if  they 

vers  hving  beings,  they  must  have  generated  from  the  seeds.     As  I  expected^  I 

found  the  same  appearance  tnUiaut  my  mouth  ever  having  been  near  the  cnp« 

I  examined  the  shovel  and  found  a  number  of  worm-  like  things  there  also ;  thus 

pcoring  that  the  inquiry  must  be  restricted  to  the  cinders  and  seeds  only.    The 

1^  step  was  to  examine  them  with  an  ordinary  botanical  glass  (for  they  were 

^site  large),  and  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  heat  of  the  cinders  had  caused 

tbe  seeds  to  sprout,  and  the  little  delicate  shoots  were  mistaken  for  worms. 

While  the  cup  was  over  the  cinders,  the  heat  caused  the  seeds  to  start  or  leap 

About,  the  fumes  formed  a  sort  of  gummy  coating  inside  the  vessel,  to  which  num- 

beiB  of  the  seeds  stuck  and  sprouted^  or  if  not  sufficiently  grown  previous  to 

plscbg  over  the  mouth,  the  hot  and  moist  breath  caused  their  full  development. 

It  is  surprising  that  such  strange  ^^  errors  of  judgment "  should  go  so  long  un- 

^<)(reoted.    If  this  simple  experiment  be  of  any  use  in  enabling  any  of  the 

leaders  of  your  Journal  to  explain  to  their  customers  the  real  nature  of  the 

action  of  henbane  seeds  in  toothache,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  these  remarks. 

(T toothache  is  relieved  by  the  seeds,  it  can  only  be  by  their  sedative  action ; 

bat  decidedly  not  by  the  discharge  of  worms,  which  is  a  pure  delusion. 

Yours,  dear  Sir,  etc., 

Btxham,  October  12, 1867.  J.  S.  T.  W.  Smith. 

*  Of  aa  amber  colour,  and  free  from  matters  soluble  in  water. 
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THE  USE  OP  THE   MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  CEYSTALLO- 

GBAPHIC  APPLICATION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARliACEDTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — ^Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  a  slight  error  in  your  report  of  the  diacui- 
sion  upon  Mr.  Stoddart^s  excellent  paper  at  the  Dundee  meeting  of  the  Phar^ 
maceutical  Conference  ? 

The  Americao  work  I  alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  histology  (not  aolu- 
bility)  of  salts  was  a  very  recent  publication,  viz.  Wormley's  '  Micro-chemistiy 
of  Poisons,*^ a  book  to  which  I  hope,  in  an  early  number  of  the  Journal,  to  csU 
the  attention  of  pharmaceutists  in  this  country, — and  not,  as  reported,  my 
friend  Mr.  Storer^s  ^  Dictiouary.' 

The  mistake  is  partly  my  fault,  for  the  name  of  the  author  slipped  my  memory 
at  the  moment,  and  I  only  alluded  to  the  work  in  an  indefinite  way  as  a 
*'*'  monograph  recently  published  in  America." 

I  remain.  Sir,  truly  yours, 

Newcoith^im'Tyme,  October  2, 1867.  Hekrt  B.  BrjJ>T. 


.     BICHLORIDE   OF  METHYLENE   AS  A   GENERAL 

ANESTHETIC. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  whose  exceedingly  important  experimenta  upon  the 
production  of  anaesthesia  have  engaged  considerable  interest  throughout  the 
medical  world  for  some  time  past,  has  brought  forward  in  this  department  of 
therapeutics,  to  which  he  has  given  so  much  attention,  a  new  agent  for  the 
alleviation  of  suffering.  In  the  first  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  "  Expert- 
mental  and  Practical  Medicine/'  commenced  on  the  8th  of  October,  Dr. 
Bichardson  gave  an  account  of  observations  upon  what  is  not  precisely,  as 
be  states,  a  new  fluid,  but  an  old  one  from  a  new  point  of  view. 

We  have  long  been  acquainted  with  chloroform ;  and  its  application  in 
producing  insensibility  to  pain  has  been  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  services  ever  rendered  to  the  healing  art.  More  recently  we  have 
seen,  recommended  for  similar  purposes,  a  compound,  closely  related  to  chlo- 
roform in  chemical  constitution  and  in  physiological  action.  With  regard  to 
this  body,  bowever,  the  tetrachloride  of  carbon,*  Dr.  Richardson  puts  forth 
a  distinct  caution.  He  states,  as  the  result  of  careful  experiment,  that  boUi 
on  theoretical  and  practical  grounds  it  is  far  more  dangerous  than  chloro- 
form, and  if  it  were  generally  used,  it  would  act  fatally  in  a  much  krger 
number  of  eases.  In  its  action,  it  presents  the  same  four  stages  as  chloro- 
form, but  the  second  stage  is  more  prolonged  and  intensified.  In  one  animal 
operated  upon,  tetanic  convulsion  of  an  extreme  character  was  presented 
during  this  stage.  But  the  worst  feature  in  the  administration  of  this 
body  is  the  slowness  of  its  elimination, — a  slowness  fxillv  accounted  for  by  its 
high  boiling-point.  Dr.  Richardson  therefore  directed  the  steps  of  this  in- 
vestigation in  the  opposite  direction,  and  in  July  last  was  rewarded  by  the 
observation  that  chloride  of  methyl  is  a  gentle  and  certain  aniesthetic.  Its 
application,  however,  possesses  some  practical  inconvenience,  and  it  was 
tnerefore  thought  probable  that  a  substance  mi^ht  be  found  intermediate 
between  chloride  of  methyl  and  chloroform,  which  should  combine  the  ad- 
rantages  of  both  without  their  disadvantages.  The  characteristics  desired 
are  met  with  in  the  bichloride  of  methylene,  which  obviously  stands  in  the 

*  It  is  assumed  in  this  name  that  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  is  12,  and  all  tlie  symbolic 
formuhe  in  this  paper  are  based  on  that  assumption,  tiie  symbols  being  printed  with  thick 
type  as  they  are  according  to  the  new  notation  m  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
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poffition  indicated.  A  considerable  number  of  methjl  compounds  bare  been 
BuccessiTely  the  subject  of  experiment  in  Dir.  Bichardson's  hands,  but  it  is 
the  substance  indicated  above,  the  bichloride  of  methylene,  which  recom- 
mends itself  most  strongly. 

Bichloride  of  methylene  is  represented  as  a  fluid  possessiug  a  sweet  ethe- 
real odour,  resembling  that  of  chloroform,  and  boiling  at  88  Fahr. ;  it  has  a 
specific  gravity  1*34.  Chloroform  and  tetrachloride  of  carbon  have  both,  as 
mi^ht  be  anticipated,  higher  densities  and  boilins-points.  Chloroform  boils 
at  142^,  its  specific  gravity  is  1*49 ;  whilst  tetrachloride  of  carbon  has  a  den- 
•i^of  1-69,  and  boils  at  172°. 

l>r.  Bichardson,  in  his  lecture,  pointed  out  the  relations  which,  it  is  well 
known,  exist  between  ihese  substances.  The  series  of  compounds  of  which 
chloroform,  tetrachloride  of  carbon,  and  bichloride  of  methylene  are  mem- 
bers, takes  as  its  starting  point  marsh-gas,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  termed,  the 
hydride  of  methyl.  This  is  generally  represented  as  containing  a  radicle, 
called  methyl,  CHs,  in  combination  with  hydrogen;  and,  consequently,  its 
formula  is  usually  written  C  H,H  ( — C  H4). 

In  accordance  with  the  remarkable  law  of  substitution,  we  may  produce 
from  this  compound  a  complete  series  of  derivatives  which  are  aU  formed 
npon  the  same  type,  all  possessing,  so  to  speak,  the  same  molecular  figure, 
and  their  formulie  exhioit  a  corresponding  symmetry.  By  the  action  of 
chlorine,  duly  controlled  and  modified,  ic  is  possible  to  remove  all  the  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen  by  successive  steps,  and  simultaneously  to  introduce 
chlorine,  atom  for  atom,  into  their  place,  in  such  a  manner  tnat  it  becomes 
substituted  for  them. 

Hy  extracting  in  this  fashion  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  replacing  it  by  one 
atom  of  chlorine,  we  obtain  a  body  which  is  gaseous  at  all  ordinary  tem- 
Mratures,  and  is  known  as  chloride  of  methyl,  CHjCl.  Two  atoms  of  hy- 
diogeu  may  be  similarly  substituted  by  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  producing  the 
newjy  proposed  amesthetic,  bichloride  of  methylene  or  chloride  of  monochlor- 
methy  1,  CELiClt.  By  a  third  step,  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be  taken 
out  and  their  position  filled  by  the  corresponding  number  of  chlorine  atoms 
yielding  the  so-called  terchloride  of  formyle,  CHCI3,  ordinary  chloroform. 
And  lastly,  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  may  be  represented  by  chlorine,  and 
we  arrive  at  the  compound  CCI4,  the  tetrachloride  of  carbon. 

These  successive  steps  may  be  viewed  at  a  glance  by  placing  the  five  for- 
mulss  in  juxtaposition : — 

CHaH       »  CHHHH.       Marsh-gas. 
CH,C1       -  CHHHCl.      Chloride  of  methyl. 
CHsClCl  »  OHHCICI.     Bichloride  of  methylene. 
CHCI4OI  »  OHCIOICI.     Chloroform. 
CClgCl      -  COICICICI.    Tetrachloride  of  carbon. 
The  fourth  and  fiflh  of  these  compounds  are  already  well  known  anaesthe- 
tics ;  it  is  now  the  third  on  the  list,  the  bichloride  of  methylene,  which  has 
recently  been  the  subject  of  Dr.  Richardson's  most  successful  experiments. 

The  process  of  direct  substitution  alluded  to  above  is  of  course  interest- 
ing only  from  the  theoretical  side  of  the  question.  Practically,  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  the  four  chlorine  derivations  described  is  effected  by  indirect  meant*. 
The  hydride  of  methyl  is  a  compound  occurrin|^  in  nature,  and  also  found 
among  the  gases  of  coal  mines,  and  in  that  situation  constitutes  fire-damp. 
It  may  be  made  artificially  by  heating  a  mixtijre  of  an  acetate,  U8ually  ace- 
tate 01  sodium,  with  an  excess  of  caustic  potash  and  lime.  Dr.  E.ichiffd8on 
has  elsewhere  described  the  effects  of  inhaling  this  gas.  It  appears  that  an 
atmosphere  very  highly  charged  with  it  maj  he  breathed  with  impunity  for 
a  short  time,  and  when  at  last  death  results  from  its  continuance,  it  comes  on 
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•8  a  yerv  gentle  sleep,  to  gentle  that  it  is  difficidt  to  say  when  the  aotioa 
either  of  the  heart  or  of  the  lungs  is  orer.  The  1uq|^  are  left  with  the  blood 
in  them,  the  heart  has  blood  on  both  sides,  and  the  blood  itself  retains  iii 
natural  character.  The  death  is  by  the  slow  negation  of  breathing.  We 
may  gather  from  these  facts  many  important  lessons  in  regard  to  the  naks 
ana  dangers  of  miners  from  fire-damp.  Dr.  Richardson  considers  it  almost 
impossible  that  any  body  of  men  could  be  so  entrapped  with  fire-damp  only 
as  to  die  in  the  absence  of  an  explosion.  But  in  those  instances  in  which 
sufficient  accumulation  of  the  gas  had  occnrred  to  produce  a  fatal  atmoephei«, 
death  would  be  prolonged,  but  as  easy  aa  sleep ;  two  truths  which,  in  cases 
of  accident,  should  inspire  us  with  thankfulness  and  hope,— thankfulness  that 
those  who  thus  die  suffer  little ;  hope  as  to  the  possibility  of  rescue*  which 
should  not  for  days  be  abandoned. 

From  marsh- ^as  we  proceed  to  chloride  of  methyl,  which  is  readily  ob- 
tained by  distiUmg  a  mixture  of  common  salt,  wood  spirit,  and  ooncentnfced 
sulphuric  acid.  By  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  a  gas  is  def  eloped  whicb  may 
be  collected  over  water ;  it  is  the  chloride  of  methyl.  The  action  of  chlorine 
aided  by  sunlight  upon  this  compound  is  to  produce  the  chloride  of  chloro- 
methyl  (bichloride  of  methylene)  mixed  with  chloroform  and  the  tetrachloride 
of  carbon.  Chloride  of  methylene,  however,  is  prepared  with  much  greats 
facility  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  developed  from  zinc  and  sulphone 
acid  upon  chloroform.  By  reference  to  the  formula  expressing  the  composi- 
tion of  the  two  liquids,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  effected  by  the  leplaoe- 
ment  of  one  atom  of  chlorine  in  the  chloroform  by  hydrogen. 

The  following  equation  exhibits  this  change : — 

OHOls  +  Hs  »  CHfCl,  ^  HCL 

The  inhalation  of  bichloride  of  methylene  produces  ansesthesia  less  expe- 
ditiously than  chloroform,  but  the  insensibility  is  deep  and  well  sustained, 
and  the  recovery  quiet  and  more  rapid. 

As  far  as  may  be  judged  from  exj^riments  upon  animals,  and  by  com- 
parison with  other  anesthetics,  the  bichloride  of  methylene  appears  to  com- 
bine the  anaesthetic  power  of  chloroform  with  the  safer  properties  of  ether. 

Dr.  Richardson  mentioned  in  conclusion,  that  the  production  of  sickness 
occurs  with  bichloride  of  methylene  as  with  chloroform  and  tetrachloride  of 
carbon,  and  that  this  appears  to  be  the  only  objection  to  its  employment. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  REFORM. 

TO  THB  EDirOBS  OF  THE   PHARMAGKUTICAI.  JOURNAX.. 

Dear  Sirs,— -The  valuable  suggestions  offered  by  ^^  A  Country  Member'*  in 
your  Journal  for  this  month,  show  that  pharmaceutical  progress  haa  taken  suffi- 
cient root  in  our  profession  to  permit  of  no  relapse  into  itiertia.  As  we  have 
time  now,  during  the  recess,  to  discuss  our  propobitions  and  to  thooghtfoUy 
consider  and  weigh  our  deductions,  would  it  not  be  well  to  give  continued  ven- 
tilation through  your  medium  to  a  subject  that  is  of  deep  importance  to  the 
community  at  large  ? — at  large,  I  say  advisedly,  for  not  only  are  medidnes  more 
potent,  and  thus  require  more  care  and  knowledge  in  their  preparation — as  men- 
tioned by  *^  A  Country  Member," — but  the  public  themselves  are  generally  better 
informea  on  medical  questions  than  formerly,  and  consequently  the  pharms- 
ceuUst  requires  a  higher  standard  of  knowledge  on  his  own  part  to  keep  in  ad- 
vance of  tnis  increaMd  and  increasing  stimulus  of  the  multitude  around  hinu 
I,  from  living  in  a  University  city,  have  had  many  instances  to  the  pnxtf  of 
this,  and  have  found  the  wai£s  and  Btrqys  picked  up  during  my  tkoit  stay  at 
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Bloonwbnry  Square  highly  valuable  on  this  account.  In  reference  to  the  pro* 
poeed  title  to  he  conferred  on  our  new  friends,  I  would  ask  to  be  permitted  to 
observe  that  the  almost  synonymous  terms  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  (for  the  first  is,  or  eventually  becomes,  the 
•eoond,  and  why  not,  ergo^  in  the  public  estimation,  the  second  as  the 
first?)  are  so  palpable,  that  it  is  questionable  if  the  House  of  Commons  could 
perceive  the  difference ;  if  these  our  friends  would  not  deem  themselves  suffici- 
ently advanced  bv  the  licensing  mode  as  proposed  by  **'  A  Country  Member,"  but 
still  press  their  claims  to  be  admitted  as  members,  let  us  who  have  gone  throngh 
the  hght,  and  those  that  shall  so  aooomplish  after  us,  have  a  distinctive  title ; 
evoi  in  our  rudimentary  instrnction  we  were  taught  ^*  Palmam  qui  meruit, 
fsrat." 

Trusting  that  men  of  more  mature  understanding  will  give  their  experience, 
not  albwing  self-interest  to  obscure  the  path  to  be  pursued,  vis.  ^  Pharmacen* 
tk»\  Progress  and  Reform,^  nor  permitting  the  goal,  i.t,  ^^  Compulsory  Ezami- 
nation  ^  to  glide  from  their  consideration, 

I  am,  Sirs,  yours  very  respectfully, 

A  Major  Associate. 
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BY  B.   OOODWIN   MUMBBAT,   BICHMOND,   SUBBST. 

The  study  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  vegetable  productions  dates  from 
a  very  early  period  of  history.  Moses,  who  was  skilled  in  all  the  arts  and 
scienees  of  Egypt,  possessed  a  knowledge  of  manjr  substances  still  employed  in 
pharmacy ;  and  the  most  ancient  prescriptions  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
recognize  the  "art  of  the  apothecary."  (Exodus  iii.  23,  24,  25,  34,  35.) 

Solomon,  reputed  the  wisest  man  of  his  time,  must  have  devoted  much 
sfttention  to  botany,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  statement  that  he  wrote  con- 
senting all  plants  from  the  Hyssop  to  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  (I  Kings  iv.  33.) 

In  eari^  timee,  botany  and  astrology  seem  to  have  been  constantly  united, 
and  a  belief  that  the  planets  exerted  an  influence  upon  vegetation  is  manifest 
in  the  works  of  many  old  writers ;  this  belief  still  lurks  in  the  practice  of 
herbalists  who  draw  their  information  from  the  pages  of  a  once  very  popular 
author,  Nicholas  Cnlpeper. 

Old  gardeners  are  still  to  be  met  with,  who  believe  in  lunar  influence  as 
affecting  the  germination  of  seeds,  the  success  or  otherwise  of  budding,  graft- 
ing, or  planting.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  botanical  and  pharmaceutical 
knowledge  was  confined  to  the  monks,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many 
rainable  remedies.  The  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  Grerarde  and 
others,  paid  close  attention  to  the  culture  and  introduction  of  new  plants,  and 
attempted  the  arrangement  of  species.  It  is  amusing  to  notice  the  credulity 
i^played  by  even  such  a  man  as  Lord  Bacon,  who,  in  describing  remedies  of 
great  potency,  enumerates  in  his  '  Medical  iiemains '  a  receipt  styled  "  G-rains 
of  louth,"  various  ointments,  preservative  and  restorative  drinks,  indudiuff 
a  receipt  for  "  Methusalem  Water,  against  all  adustion  of  the  blood,  and 
geoerally  against  the  dryness  of  age;"  the  vague  notions  respecting  the 
virtues  of  various  drugs  is  curious,  e.  g.  cochineal,  the  properties  of  "  beads 
of  amber,  nitre,  ivory,  hartshorn,  etc.,  for  refrigeration  or  for  corroboration 
or  for  comfbrtation."  "  It  is  reputed  by  some  of  tlie  ancients,  that  in  Cyprus 
there  is  a  kind  of  iron  that  being  cut  into  little  pieces  and  put  into  the  ground, 
if  it  be  well  watered,  will  increase  into  greater  pieces ;  this  is  certain  and 
known  of  old,  that  lead  will  multiply  and  increase,  as  has  been  seen  in  old 
■(•ftoes.**    "  Gxinpowder  being  taken  in  drink  increaseth  valour,"  etc. 
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It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  thai  anythmf^ 
like  a  system  of  hotany  was  institated  hy  those  pioneers  of  science  alreadj 
enumerated ;  foremost  among  these  worthies  is  Nehemiah  Grew,  who,  for 
copiousness,  ingenuity,  and  originali^  of  thought,  stands  alone,  and  who, 
with  all  his  intellectual  powers,  continually  recognises  the  Almighty  Being 
"  from  whom,  to  whom,  and  by  whom  are  sil  things." 

In  estimating  any  great  work,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  times  and 
the  circumstances  m  which  an  author  was  placed  when  he  wrote, — we  shsll 
sometimes  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  was  known  of  things  now  found  in 
elementary  books  of  instruction ;  but  there  is  greater  cause  for  surprise,  ss 
well  as  admiration  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed,  and,  also,  for  humi- 
liation that  we  have  not  made  greater  progress.  The  Materia  Medica  of  the 
seventeenth  century  comprises  many  powerful  medicines  which  h&ve  not 
been,  nor  are  likely  to  be  superseded, — camphor,  cantharidea,  colocyntfa, 
belladonna,  stramonium,  tobacco,  aconite,  henbane,  opium,  castor  oil,  riiu- 
barb,  squills,  etc.  Two  kinds  of  purging-nuts,  one  described  aa  that  of 
Angola,  the  other  of  Barbadoee  ;  juaging  from  the  description  and  eng^raving, 
they  probably  belong  to  the  croton  family.  The  seeds  of  Ittcinu*  Americtamt 
and  Nux  vomica  are  also  figured,  togother  with  the  berry  of  coffee  and  its 
anatomy. 

The  discrimination  of  gums  is  excellent,  '*  Mastick,  snd  divers  othera,  com- 
monly in  our  bils  to  Apothecaries  called  Gums,  yet  in  strict  speaking  they 
are  so  many  JRoniu.  Oy\j  gums,  as  Sasrapen,  iLinmoniac,  Opcmon&z,  were 
originally  a  milky  mice,  while  Gum  Arabic,  and  that  from  the  Gherry-tree, 
are  nothing  more  tnan  dried  mucilages." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  with  all  our  appliances  for  the  impartaticD 
and  the  acquirement  of  botanical  knowledge,  as  a  branch  of  edacatioa, 
both  for  medical  and  pharmaceutical  students,  it  should  be  so  lightly  re|^arded. 
How  often  do  we  hear  the  excuse  for  inefficiency  thus  accounted  for,  **  Never 
studied  botany  much,  but  I'm  vastly  fond  of  chemistry  " !  A  medical  audio- 
rity  hints  that  '*  too  much  prominence  is  given  to  botany,  to  the  exdoaion  oC 
more  important  subjects."  With  all  due  deference,  it  may  be  said  that  botany 
is  inclusive  of  other  very  important  subjects ;  the  vast  economy  of  nature 
depends  mainly  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

To  the  pharmaceutical  student  botany  offers  numerous  advantages.  Firstly, 
a  most  agreeable  recreation,  conducive  to  health  and  enjoyment ;  in  pursuing 
a  course  of  botanical  study,  the  observant  as  well  as  the  reflective  faculties  are 
developed  and  improved.  Secondly,  the  interest  attaching  to  localities. 
Thirdly,  the  geology  of  districts,  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  plants. 
Fourthly,  the  physical  geography  of  countries  producing  drugs  all  over  the 
world.  Fifthly,  the  physiology  of  plants,  as  revealed  by  the  microaoope. 
Sixthly,  the  chemical  principles  they  contain. 

Of  all  these  particulars  does  Grew  discourse,  concluding  with  a  course  of 
chemical  experiments  upon  the  salts  of  plants,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  a 
London  apothecary,  who  thus  vouches  for  his  care  in  conducting  the  various 
procesBes  minutely  detailed : — 

"  I  do  declare  that  all  the  Lixivial  Salts,  mentioned  in  this  and  the  fore- 
going Discourse  except  that  of  Fime^  were  faithfully  pr^ared  by  me.— 
John  Blackstonb." 

With  such  examples  before  him,  and  with  such  able  instructors  as  are  pto- 
vided  by  our  noble  institution,  the  student  of  botanical  pharmacy  is  withovtt 
excuse. 

Moreover,  it  is  incumbent  upon  him,  not  merely  to  acquire  just  enough 
information  as  will  enable  him  to  creditably  pass  an  examination,  but  to  carry 
through  life  those  lessons  which  are  in  reality  the  germs  of  knowledge  and 
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the  seeds  of  thon^ht ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  recoffnize  in  all  soientifio  at- 
tainments that  hii2:her  lesson  so  ably  laid  down  by  the  President  of  the  British 
Pharmaceutical  Conference,  in  "  turning  to  the  contemplation  of  the  works 
of  the  Great  Author  of  the  TJniYerse." 


FIRST  BEPO?;T  ON  CTOCHONA  GROWN  ON  THE  NEILGHERRY  HUXS. 

JFrom  J.  Broughtouy  Eaq.,  Quinologist  to  Government;  to  the  Secretary  to  Government, 
Revenue  Department,  Fort  St  George,  dated  Ootacamund,  1st  April,  1867. 

1.  I  have  the  hoDoor,  in  the  gnbseqnent  pages,  of  sabmitting  snch  part  of  the  results 
of  my  examination  of  the  yarioos  products  of  the  Government  cinchona  plantations, 
that  poeaeas  sufficient  interest  and  de6nitiTeness  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  GK>- 
TemmeDt. 

2.  This  examination  has  been  conducted  under  considerable  difficulties,  arising  from 
the  want  of  many  of  the  chemical  appliances  which  are  requisite  for  the  analysis  of  cin- 
chona  barks.  Notwithstanding  the  kind  assistance  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Mlvor  and 
Mr.  Batcock  on  all  occasions  when  the  establishment  at  the  Botanic  Gardens  could 
■apply  my  wants,  much  time  has  been  consumed  in  improvising  substitutes  for  lacking 
instmments,  and  in  making  such  arrangements  as  are  incident  to  a  new  establishment 

8.  The  greater  part  of  my  attention  has  been  devoted  to  an  examination  of  C.  eucci- 
mhra.  Of  all  the  species  yet  naturalized  in  India  this  exhibits  the  most  vigorous 
growth ;  it  is  numerically  the  most  important,  since  nearly  800,000  plants  are  now 
^rrowing  in  the  several  plantations ;  it  is,  moreover,  the  bark  of  this  kind  that  will  first 
find  its  way  into  actual  consumption.  For  these  reasons,  the  products  of  the  red  bark. 
trees,  and  the  conditions  of  their  occunrence,  merit  an  early  and  careful  study. 

4.  A  slight  inspection  of  the  more  advanced  portions  of  the  plantations  at  Neddivuttum 
reveals  considerable  differences  in  the  habit  and  appearances  of  the  individual  red  bark 
tieea.  This  has  already  been  remarked  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Markham,  who  suggested  that 
these  variations  in  the  colouring  and  habit  of  the  trees  might  probably  be  connected 
with  differences  in  their  yield  of  alkaloids.  The  accuracy  of  this  conjecture  is  rendered 
evident  by  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  trunk  hsA  of  four  trees,  which  are  calcu- 
lated in  percentages  of  dry  bark,  as  given  below : — 

Statement  of  Analyses, 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

6-4 
1-7 
4-7 
1-7 

Total  alkaloids  (hydrated)  

Alkaloid  soluble  in  ether  (quinine) 

Cinchonidine  and  Cinohonine 

Sulphate  of  quinine  obtained  crystallized  ... 

4-85 
825 
1-60 
800 

7-00 
4-26 
2-75 
400 

6-40 
4-75 
1-65 
4*55 

In  the  above  analyses,  as  well  as  those  given  subsequently,  the  sulphate  of  quinine  has 
been  obtained  in  as  pure  a  state  as  possible. 

5.  Of  No.  L  it  may  be  remarked  that  though  the  poorest  specimen  that  has  come  under 
mj  notice,  it  gives  at  least  an  equal  yield  to  the  best  Ecuador  red  barks.  Nos.  U.,  III., 
•«H  IV.  are  considerably  richer.  Seven  per  cent  of  alkaloids,  in  the  natural  (un- 
mocBcd)  bark  appeared  to  me  so  large  an  amount  that  I  was  led  to  repeat  the  analyses 
by  a  different  method,  which,  however,  closely  corroborated  the  former  results.  No.  IL 
<ywee  ita  richness  in  alkaloids  to  the  presence  of  an  unusually  large  amount  of  cinchonine, 
which  crystallised  from  an  alcoholic  solution  with  the  greatest  readiness.  No.  IV.  con- 
tained comparatively  but  a  small  amount  of  quinine,  but  in  its  stead  a  large  amount  of 
eincbonidine,  which  easily  yielded  a  sulphate  not  distinguishable  by  the  eye  from  that  of 
quiutne.  In  this  sample  of  bark  the  total  quantity  of  crystalline  sulphates  obtained  was 
no  leas  than  5*2  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  dry  bark.  All  the  barks  contain  a  certain 
amoont  of  quinine,  apparently  not  susceptible  of  crystallization. 

6.  These  analyses  were  xnade  in  all  cases  with  ^e  bark  of  the  trunk,  which  (doubt- 
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1«M  Oil  aceoQnt  of  raperior  age)  is  ntieh  rieber  than  tliat  of  the  bmieiMB  yuMiiig 
''qaill  bark.**  Some  of  the  Utter,  which  I  haTe  examiiied,  yielded  but  8  per  eent  ol 
alkaloidi,  from  which  1  *4  per  oent  of  cryBtalUoe  sulphates  was  obtained. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  foregoing  data,  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Howard^  carliec 
rep<nt8,  afford  groands  for  belicTing  that  the  amoont  oi  alkaloids  in  the  baxks  is  stiU  oa 
the  increase. 

7.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  richness  of  the  red  barks  in  alkaloids,  though  donbt* 
less  entitling  them  to  the  first  place  among  oor  Indian  barks,  is  not  in  many  respeds 
a  tme  measare  of  their  intrinsic  yaloe  for  manofactnriDg  pnrposes.  This  value  depends 
also  on  the  readiness  with  whish  the  qninine,  etc^  can  be  obtainad  in  a  pare  and  oTsftsl* 
line  form.  In  this  respect  the  natural  no  mossed  Saccimbra  bark  is  at  sobm  diaadvant^e, 
since  its  alkaloids  are  more  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  pore  fonn  than  those  yielded  by  some 
other  kinds. 

8.  Mr.  M*Ivor*B  valnable  and  interrstina^  method  of  treatment  of  the  bazks  by  moss- 
ing has  already  been  fully  described  by  himself.  Uafortaaately,  I  was  unable  to  obtaic 
a  specimen  of  bark  that  had  been  under  this  treatment  for  more  than  six  months.  A 
sample  of  bark  of  a  tree  of  four  years  and  a  half  old,  renewed  under  moss,  yielded  (ia 
percentages  of  dry  bark)  — 

Total  alkaloids  (hydrated)    7*10  per  cent 

Alkaloid  soluble  in  ether  (quinine)  3*95      „ 

Cinchonine  and  cinchonidine   3*15      „ 

Cryatalltaed  sulphate  of  quinine  obtained  ...  3*45      „ 

9.  In  this  instance,  the  comparatiTe  youth  of  the  renewed  bark  does  not  permit  me  Id 
quote  so  high  a  percentage  of  alkaloids  as  that  found  some  time  since  by  Mr.  Howaid 
in  bark  that  had  been  longer  under  treatment*  Nevertheless,  the  advantage  of  the 
mossing  process  applied  to  this  bark,  makes  itself  at  once  evident  to  the  worker  1^  the 
readiness  and  purity  with  which  the  sulphates  crystallise.  The  amount  of  the  latter 
would  be  much  larger  had  sulphate  of  cinchonidine  l>een  included. 

10.  An  examination  of  the  root  bark  of  C.  tuc*  irubra  enabled  me  to  corroborate  the 
statement  of  Dr.  De  Vrij  that  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  alkaloids. 

The  dried  bark  yielded — 

Total  alkaloids  (hydrated)   6*00  per  oeat 

Alkaloid  soluble  in  ether  (quinine) 2*15      „ 

Cinchonidine  and  cinchonine    3*85      „ 

Crystallized  sulphate  of  quinine  obtained   ...  2-00      „ 
From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of  the  alkaloids  in  this  root-buk  con- 
sists of  cinchonidine  and  cinchonine.    The  former  alkaloid  occurs  in  considerable  quan- 
tity.   In  no  casC)  however,  could  the  roots  be  a  remunerative  source  of  alkaloida^  since 
their  bark  is  thin,  contains  74  per  cent  of  water,  and  is  laborious  to  procure. 

11.  The  occurrence  of  alkaloids  in  the  leaves  of  the  cinchonn  has  been  the  sabject  of 
numerous  and  conflicting  statements.    In  order  to  inqoire  into  this  interesting  and  tm- 

f^rtant  point,  I  worked  with  four  pounds  of  the  leaves  of  C,  tuccirubrojf  From  these 
succeeded  in  obtaining  3*1  grains  of  alkaloid,  of  which  about  1  grain  was  soluble  in  ether, 
and  gave  a  faint  indication  of  quinine  when  tested  with  chlorine  water  and  ammonia. 
From  none  of  the  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  leaves  was  I  able  to  obtain  a  definite  ciys. 
tallioe  sulphate  or  oxalate. 

Though  I  would  refrain  from  advancing  a  decisive  opinion  until  I  have  examined  llie 
leaves  at  another  period  of  the  year,  it  appears  to  me  probable,  from  the  above 


•  Government  Pctum,  18(J6,  p.  134. 

t  The  method  of  proceeding  adopted  was  as  follows : — ^The  bruised  leaves  were  boded  in 
a  cbattie,  with  water  acidulat^  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  bitter  gteonidi  decoction  was 
separated  by  drainage  and  strong  pressure  through  a  doth.  It  was  then  conoenteted  Ibf 
evaporation,  allowed  to  cool,  and  made  strongly  aualine  by  the  addition  of  milk  of  hroe.  A 
considerable  precipitate  was  thus  obtained,  which  was  separated  by  filtration  and  purified  W 
careful  washing ;  then  dried  at  200^  F.  and  powdered.  This  powder  was  repeatedly  boikd  wzut 
strong  spirit,  and  the  alcoholic  extracts  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  consisted  maiaiy 
of  a  bitter,  yellow  resin.  It  wait  boiled  with  acidulated  water  (by  which  but  a  small  pro 
dissolved)  and  filtennl.  The  solution  was  then  made  alkalire  with  caustic  soda,  and 
up  in  a  separator  with  chloroform.  The  chloroform  was  thi'U  separated,  and  bnng  evi 
Vy  a  gentle  heat  in  a  capsule^  left  the  purified  alkaloid  as  residne. 
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nation,  that  the  leaves  ol  C,  meeiruhra  (even  in  the  fresh  green  state)  are  worthless  as  a 
source  of  febrifuge  alkaloids.  They  appear  to  owe  their  bitterness  to  the  presence  of 
quinovin,  a  substance  which  may  probably  possess  some  tonic  properties. 

12.  Next  to  the  C.  sucdmbroy  the  most  important  species  we  at  present  possess  is  the 
C  officinalis,  whose  varieties  yield  the  crown  barks.  The  three  vaneties,  Anplandiana^ 
Uritusinga^  and  Crespilla,  greatly  resemble  one  another,  and  appear  to  differ  even  less 
anaong  themselves  than  some  individuals  of  C  tuccirubra^  of  which  botanists  recognize 
bni  one  variety. 

OC  the  varieties,  var.  Bonplandiana  is  the  most  important,  since  upwards  of  750,000 
are  now  growing  on  the  plantations.  This  variety  also  comprises  tae  most  advanced 
trees,  whose  identity  with  their  name  could  be  considered  certain,  Tho  trunk  bark  of  a 
tree  from  Dodabetta  plantation  yielded  in  the  dry  bark  the  following  percentages : — 

Total  alkaloids  (hydrated) 3*6  per  cent. 

Alkaloid  soluble  in  ether  (quinine)   2*8       „ 

Cinchonine  and  dnchonidine 0*8       „ 

Sulphate  of  quinine  obtain  crystallized 2'8       „ 

The  firesh  bark  contained  66  per  cent,  of  water. 

A  second  specimen  of  somewhat  diB'erent  bark  yielded — 

Total  alkaloids  (hydrated) 3'8  per  cent. 

Alkaloid  soluble  in  ether  (quinine)  3*0       „ 

Insoluble  in  ether  (cinchonine) 0*8       „ 

Crystallized  sulphate  of  quinine  obtained 2*9       „ 

Hence  it  appears  that  even  at  the  present  age,,  the  trees  of  C.  officinalis,  var.  Bonpla/K^ 
dianOj  yield  a  bark  of  admirable  quality^  and  nearly  equal  to  the  fine  Calisaya  bark  of  Bo- 
liTia.  In  the  last-quoted  analysis  no  alkaloids  were  found,  except  quinine  and  cinchonine, 
tlie  latter  occuning  in  but  small  quantity.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  bark  possesses,  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  certain  advantages  over  the  red  bark,  that  in  some  measure 
tend  to  compensate  for  the  smaller  yield  and  slower  growth  of  the  tree  producing  it. 
The  crown  bark  yields  its  alkaloids  with  greater  ease,  owing  to  tiie  smul  amount  of 
resin  and  colouring  matter  with  which  thev  are  associated. 

13.  An  analysis  of  similar  bark  that  nad  been  renewed  six  months  under  moss, 
yielded — 

Total  alkaloids  (hydrated) 6*8  per  cent. 

Alkaloids  soluble  in  ether  (quinine) 4*8       „ 

CiDchonine  and  cinchonidine 2*0       „ 

Sulphate  of  quinine  obtained  crystallised 4*1       „ 

This  analysis  shows  that  the  mossing  process,  though  only  applied  for  six  months, 
lias  greatly  increased  the  yield  of  alkaloids  in  this  variety  of  barlL 

14. 1  would  here  beg  permission  to  state,  without  advancing  any  new  hypothesis^  such 
known  facts  that  appear  in  a  great  measure  to  explain  the  increased  amount  of  alkaloids 
produced  by  mossing  the  bark. 

The  injurious  action  of  light  on  the  cinchona  bark  and  alkaloids  was  clearly  pointed 
out  many  years  ago  by  Pasteur,*  a  chemist,  to  whom  our  present  knowledge  of  these 
alkaloids  is  largely  indlebted.  It  is  on  account  of  this  destoictive  action  of  light  that 
he  recommended  shielding  the  bark  from  sunlight  while  drying ;  pure,  colourless  solu- 
tioine  of  the  alkaloids  are  soon  coloured  brown  and  partially  decomposed  by  exposure  to 
sunshine.  The  same  change  takes  place  when  dry  or  moist  sulphate  of  quinine  is 
isolated. 

16.  In  order  to  verify  these  facts  in  the  climate  of  the  Neilgherries,  I  prepared  from 
red  bark  pure  colourless  solutions  of  each  alkaloid,  and  sealed  them  up  mi  vacuo  in  glass 
tnbeSy  in  order  to  eliminate  possible  oxidation.  After  three  days'  exposure  to  the  sun's 
nijs  ibej  all  became  coloured,  while  similar  solutions  preserved  in  the  shade  remained 
nnsdtered.  The  tube  containing  quinine  was  openbd  after  a  fortnight's  exposure,  and 
its  contents  examined.  It  was  then  found  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  dark- 
colonred,  resinous  substance  had  been  formed,  and  that  much  of  the  alkaloid  had  lost  its 
power  of  crystallizing.  I  would  submit  that  these  circumstances  are  very  significant 
when  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  cause  of  some  of  the  changes  occurring  in  the 

•  *  Comptee  Bendus,*  xxxvi.  p.  26,  and  xxxvii.  p.  162.  Also '  Eoppo  Jahreeberieht/  1863. 
p.  419. 
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lifid^  Wk,  and  iM  mdsf  MggestiVe  of  fntitre  expeiiments  in  the  ealtiTatiaii  of  flie 
Utter. 

16.  It  ham  been  stated  that  the  action  of  the  moas  ia  to  protect  the  alkaloidi  tnm 
oxidalioii.  This  ia  contradicted  hf  tiie  cifcanwta&oe  that  mosa  does  not  exdnde 
either  air  or  oxjgen.  It  is  also  incompatible  with  the  fact  that  the  qninidine  prodieed 
under  moas  in  Micrantha  hark  is  reaily  a  more  oxidised  substance  than  tha  rfni^i»4?"»«'» 
:proditeed  in  the  natmral  baric  when  fnlljr  exposed  to  the  air. 

17.  It  i^]^eared  to  me  that  an  examination  of  bark  that  had  been  renewed  hy  nataal 
'processes,  vwithdtit  the  application  of  moss,  would  possess  considerable  intereaL  It  was 
^Qggested  bf  a  statement  in  Howard'i  <  Noeva  Qainologia  of  Pavon,'  and  also  gi^en  <m 
"the  anthoriif  of  Ruiz.*  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  small  quaniitj  of  such  renewed  bsrk 
froa  two  Snechmbra  trees  which  had  been  injursd  and  partiallr  stripped  of  their  baik 
bj  the  faUing  of  d  log  in  October,  1864.  The  renewed  baik  was'thicker  than  that  of  the 
natural  bade,  measuring  0-19  to  0*22  inch,  instead  of  0-16  inch,  and  hnd  replaced 
itself  lManl7-^from  the  edges  of  tiie  wound, — not  from  the  surface,  aa  ia  the  case  ia 
mossed  bark  ;*but  its  analysis  gave  but  5  per  cent  of  alkaloids,  of  which  about  3*25  ap- 
peared to  eoBsist  of  the  dnchonidine  and  cinchonine.  Unless,  therefore,  the  effect  had 
been  impairMIbj  the  lapse  of  time  or  the  character  of  the  iniaiy,  the  quality  of  tiiii 
renewed  bark  deaa  not  appear  to  coneborate  the  etatement  I  hafe  had  the  hosmw  to 
cite  above. 

18.  I  wouldetbmit  that  the  foregoing  facts  and  eonsideratiotts  render  it-higfalj  pro- 
bable thatr  the  ^posure  of  the  living  bark  to  direct  ennlight  has  the  effect  in  dimmiAfiig 
the  yield  in  alkkluids,  and  hence  the  advantage  of  direct  protection. 

I  would  beg  leave  to  defer  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  respective  values  of  the 
three  varieties  of  C  officinalis  till  a  snbseqaent  report. 

19.  Analysia  ef  the  bark  taken  frotn  a  plant  of  C,  lancifolioy  two  Veen  old,  yielded 
0*8  per  eent  of.  alkaloids,  in  which  (though  but  a  very  smaU  amount  en  bark  was  at  my 
disposal)  I  waft  able  to  obtain  distinct  traces  of  crystalline  sulphate. 

20.  An  analysis  of  the  trunk  bark  of  C,  micrantha  of  four  and  A  half  years  did,  yielded 
ithe  foUowiqg.  uanberB,  expressing  percentages  in  dry  bark : — 

Total  alkaloids 71 

Alkaloid  soluble  in  ether O'd 

Cinchonine 6*8 

Crystalline  s^phates Kooe. 

'This'large  amount  of  cinchonine.  crystallized  from  solution  in  alcohol  with  tha  greateri 

beA  eoB- 


t  readiness  and  purity,  forming  splendid  crystals  0*18  inch  long.    Huannco 

*  tains  usually  only  about  2-0  per  cent  of  alkaloid.    Should  cinchonine  come  into 

.  a  febrifuge  (as  appears  not  improbable  from  the  experimental  results  of  the  CincL 

'  Commissiottt),  tkn  Micrantha  bark  will  fnmish  a  most  easy  and  abundant  source.  The 
tree  rivals  C.  suceirubra  in  rapidity  of  growth,  and  the  bark  at  present  is  0*17  inch 
thick.    It  loses  on  drying  78  per  cent  of  water. 

21.  Nearly  all  the  above  analyses  were  made  with  the  fresh,  undried  bark  of  the  trees. 
Some  preliminary  experiments  showed  me  that  the  bark  in  the  ^*  green  "  condition  pre- 
sented several  Advantages  which  facilitate  its  examination  for  alkaloids.  The  latter  axe 
extracted  with  far  greater  ease  from  the  fresh  than  from  the  dried  and  powdered  beik ;  and 
with  mu^  less  expenditure  of  add  and  labour,  and  consequently  with  diminished  risk  of 
error  or  alteration  in  composition.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  property  of  the  fresh  bark  wiH 
eventually  become  of  considerable  importance.  For  purposes  of  quotation,  it  is  of  cooise 
indifferent  whether  the  analyses  are  conducted  with  the  fresh  or  the  dried  ba^  provided 
-the  process  of  drying  be  conducted  with  proper  care. 

22. 1  httve  communicated  these  and  other  results  of  my  observations  to  Mr.  MTvor,  and 
<hate  discussed  with  him  various  applieatioos  to  future  cultivation.  I  have  bad  to  M**^"^ 
Iffir.  Mlvor  for  much  kind  assistance,  and  also  for  some  valuable  information  ooncecn- 
ing  the  plantations  and  their  products. 


•  *  Nuova  Qninologia,'  C.  TTHtuHngay  p.  3.—"  T?h^  cut  off  (Don  Biopio  told  me)  Um  , 
of  tfte  bark  of  the  trunk  of  a  small  tree,  leaving  only  a  broad  atrip,  so  aa  not  to  destroj  the  ...., 
which  gradually  replaoes  its  loss  \  and  the  second  time  of  cutting  the  bark  is  called  caMoriflM 
r*^B4ata9i  and  esteemed  of  superior  quality." 

f  Proceedings  of  the  Madras  Government,  No.  302  of  1867. 
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SS.  I  tnisfc  I  fluf  be  pudoiMd  for  esptmamg  mj  grfcUflwiltott  rt  iudiiig,  Irom  per- 
sonal examination,  that  the  QoTemment  cinchona  pla&tatioiift  offer  lA  their  present  stage 
•■cdi  vnmittahahle  indications  of  •neoeas. 

94.  I  have  the  honosr  to  forwaid  hj  bangl^  fonr  speoimens  ol  alkaloids  prepared 
inMDt  red  bark,  and  ttlMkathre  of  the  foregoing  report.— Ifaiirtu  Qftarterly  Jtmntml. 


BEFOST  OF  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  tH£  SIXTH  BEBOTTAIICE  OF  BABK 

FBOM  INDIA. 

To  the  Undtr'Smt*ary  of  Staf  fur  India. 

AuffoMt  28M,  1867. 
Sir, — ^I  have  to  report  on  four  eaaplee  of  Neilgherry  ehinohona  harks  forwarded  to 
■w  for  analjsis,  with  a  view  of  throwing  more  light  on  the  eflSeiency  of  mossing.  The 
**'  Moawwi  ereqnUa  bark  "  is  imoroved  in  appetfance,*  as  well  as  in  nrodttce.  The  '^strong 
powing  ▼arietj  of  C.  cffimntuu"  esaefly  reprodnoes  the  bark  called  eoiorada  del  Rty 
flb  Xofo,  and  is  therefore  tiie  C.  offieinciUy  var.  Btmpkmdioma  eotoraia.  The  C.  Urku' 
mm§a  bask  has  a  poor  and  sioklj  foek,  remindiBr  of  the  eirenmstances  under  which  this 
riimt  faae  beee  giowa,  inolnding  the  effects  of  the  smstroke  feom  which  it  suffered  on 
fint  reaching  India.  The  bark  of  0.  Pahudiana  is  improved  in  prodnce  of  alkaloid,  bnt 
irovkl  not  find  so  m«ch  favour  in  the  ejee  of  ordinary  purchasers  as  the  more  slender 
qviUs  last  sent. 

No.  1.  Mossed  ertapttta  bark,  three  jears  and  a  half  old. 

G)78talliied  sulphates,  per  100  Darts 2*46 

Alkaloids  soluble  in  ether,  chiefly  uncrystalliied  qnininef  .    .    0*44 
Insoluble  in.  ether  (chinehonieine  and  chinchonine}t     .    .    .    0*86 

3-76 
Ko.  2.  Strong  gnmiBg  yariety  of  (7.  officmaHs,  three  yean  and  a  half  old. 

GfTstiU&d  sulphates 2*92 

Soluble  in  ether  (chinchonidine  and  quinine) 041 

luduble  in  ether  (chinehoniciBe  aod  chinchonine)   ....    1*20 

4*68 
Ko.  3.  C,  VrituHngOt  received  from  Mr.  Howard,  original  bark. 

Total  w««fat  of  precipitated  alkaknds 2*43 

Oxalate  quinine 1'40 

Unczystalliaed  quinine 0*17 

Chinchonicine 0*70 

Bestn  and  loss 016 

2-43 

Ko.  4.  C  Pakudianoy  under  moss,  five  yean  old. 

Ciystallised  sulphates 1*60 

Soluble  in  ether  (quinine  and  aricine  ?) 0*61 

Insoluble  in  ether  (chindionine),  a  trace. 

221 
ffemo. — None  of  the  above  crystallized  solphates  would  perfectly  stand  the  test,  all 

*  It  DOW  resembloB  more  the  Loia  nou&ux  of  Jusaieu. 

t  nieiemMnder  probably  chiDcbonidine.  I  neglected  to  0ul)etitnto  the  word  chinchonidine 
for  the  word  quinidme  ip  treating  of  the  var.  critpa  in  my  last  report.  The  analyses  in  which 
ib  appears  were  quoted  verbatim  from  Pereira,  and  were  made  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago, 

*  ra  aeeuraoy  aa  to  this  discrimination  was  not  valued  as  it  now  is.    I  have  no  reasom  from 

jat  analyss,  to  belkve  that  quinidine  is  contained  in  the  Lofa  barks. 

t  The  ^nonat  of  cryalalliaed  ohinebmine  is  small  in  all  the  Ltjfa  barha. 

B  2 
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contttDiDg  a  IHtle  efainehonidliie.    The  same  remaik  applxea  to  a  poition  (liie 
eiyftallixation)  of  oxalate  qaintne. 

I  adopted  for  No.  8  the  plan  of  aeciiring  the  total  weight  of  alkaloid  in  the  fint  ia- 
stanee,  as  I  wai  uneertain  of  any  farther  reeolt,  having  only  300  grains  of  baik  to  rnA 
upon,  and  that  of  poor  qnalitj.  This  plan  is,  however,  deceptive,  the  alkaloids  not 
heing  porified.  The  loss  is  also  more  than  is  apparent,  since  the  amonnt  of  the  oxshe 
acid  most  be  added  for  minute  accnracj. 

The  deductions  from  the  foregoing  analysis  seem  to  me  to  he  the  foHowing : — 

The  mossed  ere^fiUa  bark  is  surprisingly  improved  by  the  treatment  to  which  it  Ins 
been  subjected.  I  think  that^  in  the  former  trial,  some  portion  of  the  alkaloid  nnit 
have  been  unconsciously  lost  in  connection  with  the  abunduit  colouring  matter  whicb 
distinguishes  tiiis  sort,  bat  with  all  this  improvement,  it  scarcely  equals  No.  2,  tbe 
strong-growing  variety,  or  C.  offieinaliaj  var.  Bonplanduma,  in  its  natural  state.  Ha 
latter  gave  me,  as  last  sent,  mora  tham  6'50  per  cent  of  crystallized  sulphate,  and  JOt 
consequently,  by  so  much  (about  three  times)  more  worth  cultivating.  The  Na  8, 
I7rtl««tii^  bark,  is  ramarkable  for  the  small  amount  of  colouring  matter  whidi  it  con- 
tains, and  tbe  consequent  ease  with  which  the  alkaloids  can  be  puofied.  It  will  pn>- 
bably  yield  a  ]arge  amount  of  produce  under  good  cultivation.  No.  4,  C.  Pakudkma, 
is  improved  by  moasing,  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  it  as  a  sounee  of  quinine,  wai. 
believe  it  wlU  prove  to  be  most  valuable  as  furnishing  a  new  sort  of  "  rusty  hark,"  or 
**  rosty  crown  bark,"  as  it  would  probably  be  called  in  commerce,  and,  as  I  mentioBsd 
in  my  last»  woald  command  a  good  price  in  this  way,  if  imported  in  long  and  slends 
quills. 

Since  the  last  report,  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Mlvor  weH-prepaved  specimens  of  tbe 
flowering  branches,  the  fruit,  etc,  of  the  diflferent  sorts.  Amongst  theee,  the  C.  vffici- 
no/ts,  var.  Bonplandiana^  and  the  Urkuainga^  reproduce  exactly  those  grown  in  Sontk 
America,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  crisp<tf  which  seems  to  be  represented  by  sevenl  more 
or  lees  distinct  varieties.  These  are  sil  elegant,  and  apparenUy  delicately-formed  sorts; 
and  one,  having  (according  .to  M'lvor)  the  fausbit  of  the  weeping  willow,  might  be  called 
the  var.  dependens.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  their  special  commercial  Taloe  nay 
be.  The  crUpa  (as  gathered  by  Seemann)  is  distinguished  by  very  hirsute  acrobiealai, 
and  these  are  rqiroduced  (but  irregnUrly)  in  a  number  of  plants  of  this  sort  wUdi  I 
have  raised  from  seed  received  from  Mr.  Thwaites,  but  I  cannot  find  them  in  the  Sft- 
cimens  from  Ootacamund.  I  miss  them  also  in  soioie  very  healthy  plants  which  dot 
(in  October)  are  growing  in  the  open  air  in  my  garden.  Possibly  dimate  maj  ii^i 
their  production. 


ANALYSIS  OF  DABJEELING  CHINCHONA  BABK. 

BT  T.  ASUBBaOTS,  B^Q.,  ILD. 

To  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengcd. 

AprU  6tA,  I8e7. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  forward  a  box  containing  specimens  of  chinchona  baik 
taken  from  trees  growing  in  the  plantations  at  Darjeeling,  and  I  have  to  leqoest  that 
these  specimens  may  be  sent  through  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Secretaiy  of  State  t» 
Mr.  Howard  for  chemical  analysis. 

The  two  trees  of  C.  eucdrubra  which  yielded  the  specimens  of  red  bark  were  planted, 
one  on  the  29th  July  and  the  other  on  the  16th  October.  1864,  when  they  were  about 
10  inches  in  height  They  were  cut  down  on  the  18th  February,  1867,  thirty-one 
and  twenty-eight  months  respectively  after  planting.  The  pUnts  grew  in  the  fiftii 
plantation,  2566  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  bark  of  C,  officinalis  was  taken  from  two  plants  of  ^he  narrow-leaved  variety  of 
this  species,  which  were  planted  on  the  16th  October,  1864,  in  the  fourth  plantation, 
3382  feet  above  the  sea.  They  were  also  cut  down  twenty-eight  months  after  they  wen 
planted. 

None  of  the  plants  whose  bark  is  now  sent  have  been  destroyed,  as,  although  their 
stems  were  sawn  across  close  to  the  ground,  the  crown  of  the  root  and  the  roots  thos- 
selves  have  been  left  undisturbed,  in  hopes  that  shoots  will  be  sent  up  from  the  '^stooL* 
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I  append  a  detailed  rtatement  of  the  oontents  of  each  parcel  in  the  hox,  in  case  Mr. 
Howard  may  wish  to  make  a  separate  analysis  of  each  parcel  of  hark. 

C,  SMcirubrcL — ^No.  1.  Contains  the  oldest  bark  taken  from  a  tree  which  dirided  into 
two  almost  eqnal  branches  of  1^  feet  above  the  gpronnd.  The  girth  of  the  trunk  at  the 
lorfaee  of  the  ground  was  14  inches ;  the  height  of  the  tree  was  8  feet  5  inches. 

No.  2.  This  parcel  consists  of  the  young  bArk  taken  from  the  stem  and  brandies  of 
ibe  phut  whose  old  bark  is  in  No.  1. 

No.  8.  This  parcel  consists  of  the  old  bark  taken  from  a  tree  which,  close  to  the  sur- 
fMe  of  the  ground,  divided  into  two  stems  of  nearly  equal  size.  The  largest  of  these 
items  was  cut  down  for  bark  at  S  inches  above  the  ground.  The  girth  of  this  stem  at 
ib  base  was  8  inches,  and  its  height  8  feet 

No.  4.  Contains  the  young  bark  from  the  branches  of  the  stem  from  wfarofa  the  old 
bilk  in  No.  3  was  taken. 

C,  officmalit. — ^No.  5.  The  bark  in  this  parcel  was  taken  from  the  largest  plant  of  C. 
tffidmdUyYta,  Bonpkmdkma  (C  Chahuarguera,  How.);  its  height  on  the  18tik  February, 
when  it  was  cut,  was  6  feet  2  inches. 

No.  G.  Contains  all  the  bark  of  a  smaller  plant  of  C.  officinalis,  var.  Bonplandicma, 
than  that  whose  bark  composes  the  fifth  pared ;  the  height  of  this  plant  was  4  feet  4 
inches  on  the  15th  Februaiy. 


BEPOBT  OF  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SEVENTH  BEMTTTANCE  OF  BABE 

FBOM  INDIA. 

BT  jr.  8.  HOWABP,  TX.8. 

To  the  Under-Secretarif  cf  StcUe  for  India, 

October  2nd,  1867. 

Sir,— I  have  to  report  on  specimens  of  chinchona  bark  taken  from  trees  in  the  plan- 
tations at  Daijeeliog,  and,  in  the  first  place,  must  remark  that  these  did  not  reach  me  in 
nch  good  condition  as  has  been  the  case  with  those  sent  from  Ootacamund. 

The  bark  appears  to  have  been  packed  before  it  was  thoronghly  dry,  producing  what 
is  etUed  in  commerce  '^country  damage."    This  must  be  guarded  against  in  future. 

The  appearance  of  the  bark  (at  least  of  the  No.  1)  is  good,  but  veir  thin,  not  more 
than  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  tbicknesp.  I  presume  that  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
yoQth  of  the  trees,  which,  in  other  respects,  must  have  developed  well. 

The  bark  when  cut  across  is  of  a  light  yellow  hue,  contrasting  with  the  rich  brown  of 
the  inner  surface.  This  latter  is  an  indication,  not  without  some  value^  of  the  bark 
having  been  cut  at  a  favourable  season. 

The  pale  colour  of  the  fracture  indicates  a  peculiar  state  of  the  tannin,  which,  with 
iMgents,  indicates  less  oxidation  than  in  the  ordinary  red  bark  of  commerce.  This 
Iflatnre  is  probably  connected  with  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  combined  colouring 
matter  found  in  No.  1. 

The  results  are  quite  encouraging,  when  compared  with  a  trial  of  the  same  species 
grown  at  Ootacamund,  and  of  about  the  same  age  (as  reported,  Blue  Book,  18th  June, 
1866,  p.  49). 

No.  1.  Oldest  bark  from  a  tree  cut  down  thirty-one  months  after  planting  at  Dar- 
jeeling. 

*  For  eomparis<m,  bark  from  the  thickest  part  of  two  lower  branches  of  aplant  of 
C.  nKdnbrtL  two  years  and  five  months  old,  removed  from  the  plants  24th  I^bruary, 
1864. 

No.  1.  Darjeeling.  *  Ootacamund. 

Qainine,  crystaUiaing  freely  as  Quinine  (specimen  of  the  white 

oxalate 8*20  sulphate  sent)        .        .        .3*14 

Chioehonidine  and  a  little  quinine    2*27 2*06 

Chinchonine      ....    261 0*80 

Total  .        .    6*10  Total  of  purified  alkaloid  .    6-00 

The  total  weight  of  the  predpitated  alkaloids  in  No.  1  was  7*30,  but  of  this  100  per 
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cent  «M  ft  fuMuoa  wlufb'M  the  MsMnsin  •!  an  ailtarad  itote  cither  of  tbe  Uaakt « 
other  matter§  ftcconiMiiyiiig  the  ehlorophyU  with  which  it  aeeme  to  be  Mwrinteil  in  the 
jonnger  becfce.    When  seperated  from  the  precipitate,  and  diawlved  in  ahsobol,  it  af- 


pears  like  a  resin,  bnt  atfcracta  oxjgen,  and  nndergoei  a  change.  This 
stance  nnitee  with  quinine,  eveii  in  the  face  of  an  ezoesi  of  acid,  and  ■Mdifiee  the  eije- 
taUiaatioa  and  the  precipitated  alkaloid,  so  that  this  latter  cannot  be  entirely  eepentsd 
in  an  unchanged  state  from  the  above  qoaid  combination.  It  foUowa,  of  cowne^  that 
the  leas  pre? alent  this  element  is  in  tbe  berk,  the  better  for  thoee  who  have  to  extact 
quinine  from  it,  and  in  young  barks  (more  especially  thoee  of  C  ntecimbru)  it  ie  un- 
pleasantly abundant  The  O'SO  per  cent,  sequired  to  make  up  the  total  7*30  mnst  be 
set  down  as  water  and  loss. 

No.  2  gave  total  alkaloids  4*10  per  oeni 

No.  d,  total  alkaloids  3*79  per  cent. 

No.  4,  very  immature  young  branches,  total  alkaloids  1*14  per  eent. 

No.  6  and  6  (same  bark),  total  alkaloids  8*20  per  cent. 

I  have  not  completed  the  examination  of  tnese  latter  spedmcns,  aa  it  would  net 
probably  add  any  points  of  much  interest;  and  I  would  suggest,  thnt  if  soeh  an 
examination  of  the  Barjeeling  barks  aa  has  b^n  carried  out  at  Ootacamund  be  tbought 
desirable  by  her  ^jesty's  Government,  it  might  probably  be  best  aeeompliriied  in  India. 

The  conclusion  I  should  draw  from  the  present  analysis  is,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  the  Darjeeling  barks  at  all  inferior  to  those  grown  at  Ootaeamund ;  the  difievence 
of  climate  does  not  appear  to  have  much  effect  on  the  alkaloids  therein  oontained. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  yours,  eie., 

John  Euot  Howasu. 


ON  THE  KINDS  OP  BHUBABB  AT  PRESENT  IN  RUSSIAN 

BT  iDOLFB  FIBO,  OW  MOBOOW. 

The  supply  of  rhubarb  is  at  present  a  most  important  question  to  tbe 


e#r,i>.iH:««; 


apothecary.  After  having  been  compelled  for  centuries  to  fill  our  wants  from  the 
magaiines  of  tbe  government,  and  there  obtaining  only  the  best  quality,  the  eo-calied 
Hadix  Rhei  Moscovitici,  brought  by  Bucharian  merchants  to  Kiachta,  and  thefe  ex- 
amined and  bartered  by  the  crown,  we  see,  for  several  years  past,  this  traffic  cut  off,  the 
supplies  of  the  government  completely  exhausted,  and  yet  no  prospect  for  re-estnbliah- 
ing  that  trade. 

Aithongh  the  prohibition  to  obtain  rhubarb  from  foreign  countries  has  not  been 
rescinded,*  this  measure  will  sooner  or  later  become  imperative,  and  the  question  will 
then  arise,  what  new  kinds  of  rhubarb  may  be  obtainable  by  us  and  what  is  their  eom- 
parative  value,  and  how  do  they  compare  with  the  crown  rhubarb,  tis  formeriy  obtained? 

Having  been  ordered  by  the  government  to  Eiachta  and  employed  there  as  pharmadst 
at  the  inspecting  office  for  rhubarb,  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  study  the  conditioDS  of 
the  trade  m  rhubarb,  and  to  examine  the  kinds  received.  Since  that  time  my  interest 
in  this  subject  has  been  kept  alive,  and  this  is  mv  motive  for  entering  more  'minntely 
into  this  subject  Through  the  want  of  crown  rhubarb,  several  kinds  have  lately  ap- 
peared in  our  commerce,  which  are  entirely  new,  or,  at  least,  do  not  correspond  with  the 
older  samples  which  had  received  their  names  outside  of  Russia.  This  latter  is  especiaUy 
the  case  with  Radix  Rhei  Buchcarici,  under  which  name  the  wo^  on  pharmacognosy 
embrace  drugs  differing  very  materially  from  each  other. 

For  comparing  the  different  kiods  df  commerce,  the  so-called  crown  iiiubaii>  (JTron* 
rhaharber)  may  be  used  as  the  basis,  because  it  was  obtained  from  tbe  first  handset  was 
accepted  only  when  possessing  certain  qualities,  had  been  kept  and  transported  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  because  medical  authorities  regarded  it  as  tne  most  effective.  The  f^ 
lowing  is  contaioed  in  the  instructions  which  I  received : — 

**In  accepting  rhubarb  from  the  Bucharians,  it  must  be  strictly  obeerved  that  it  poa- 
sesses  all  the  requisite  qualities  for  medicinal  purposes ;  large,  well-selected,  and  reeenftly 

*  Apotheoaries  mutt  even  now  obtain  rhubarb  from  other  souroes. 

t  The  Chineie  govermnent  had  given  the  Bucharians  the  exclusive  monopoly  for  the  sale 

this  rhubarb. 
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coUeotod  roots  only  most  be  accepted.  Aceidental  or  iatentioiial  adraixtares  of  other 
kinds  of  rbubftrb  must  be  cvefttUy  pieked  out.  The  cuttings  of  worm-eateQ,  spongj, 
or  rotten  a|K>^  and  all  other  offal  obtained  in  cleaning  rhnbiurb,  mast,  according  to  th« 
oontraet  with  the  Chinese  goyemment,  be  burned  in  presence  of  the  BucharianB/' 

Unfoftiuiaiel J  we  have  still  no  knowledge  of  the  ^oe  source  of  this  rhubarb,  chiefly 
because  the  Buchanans  could  hj  no  means  be  induced  to  furnish  dried  specimens  of  the 
plenty  or  eyen  roots  entirely  unpeeled  or  undeaned. 

What  I  could  learn  from  them  in  regard  to  collection,  locality,  and  growth,  does  not 
raach  beyond  the  accounts  of  Yon  Schroders,  contained  in  his  historical  essay  on  the 
rlivibarb  trade  in  Bussia.  (Pharmac  Zeitschr.  f.  Bussl.  il,  bo.  21,  22  ;  see  also  BalUer's 
Beitrige  zur  Qeschichte  des  Bhabarber  in  Arch.  d.  Pharm.  cxii  p.  67.)  I  will  merely 
point  oat  those  facts  which  are  important  in  establishing  the  principd  kinds,  to  wbicii 
I  may  still  count  the  Moscovitic  rhubarb  as  th«  starting-point  of  my  examinations. 

Schroders  states  that  the  trade  of  the  Bussian  government  with  rhubarb  was  organised 
between  1687  and  1698;  in  the  latter  year  it  was  decreed  to  purchase  for  the  gOTem- 
ment  exclusively  all  rhubarb  brought  by  caravans  of  Bucharian  merchants  to  the  Russian 
frontier.  After  the  diplomatic  relations  between  Bussia  and  China  had  become  more 
iBtimate,  the  latter  government  favoured  this  trade  by  making  the  exclusive  monopoly 
of  the  Buchanans  to  sell  the  true  rhubarb  conditional,  compelling  them  to  sell  this  root 
<m/y  to  the  Bussian  government.  Subsequently,  this  trade  was  regulated  by  contract 
The  Bocharians  could  supply  the  demand  only  in  veiy  rare  cases,  and  the  concession 
made  in  later  years  by  the  Bussian  government,  that,  after  satisfying  the  wants  of  the 
crown,  any  excess  might  be  disposed  of,  after  the  nsual  inspection  to  private  parties, 
was  rarely  if  ever  carried  out  as  far  as  the  Moscovitic  rhubarb  is  concerned. 

This  fact  of  the  incapability  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  through  the  Bucharians, 
indoced  the  Bussian  government  to  search  for  other  sources  in  the  accessible  parts  of 
China,  and  to  experiment  with  the  culture  of  rhubarb  upon  Bussian  soil;  in  this  manner 
a  trade  was  once  opened  at  other  points  on  the  frontier  of  China,  and  for  some  time 
even,  rhubarb  grown  in  Siberia  was  employed. 

Travellers  have  never  penetrated  to  the  southern  slope  of  Thibet,  and  it  is  theiefore 
improbable  that  the  rhubarb,  directly  or  indirectly  obUined  from  them,  was  from  the 
troe  place.  The  importation  of  rhubarb  still  continues  and  f  urnisbes  one  of  those  kinds 
which  will  hereafter  be  described. 

Daring  the  present  century  the  commercial  intercourse  between  China  and  England, 
vid  the  Bast  Indies,  has  assumed  a  continually  increased  importance,  and  the  commerce 
of  nearly  all  Europe  now  draws  its  supply  of  Chinese  products  vid  England,  among  them 
riiabarb.  In  regard  to  the  locality  where  the  rhubarb  exported  from  Canton  is  culti- 
rated,  the  southern  provinces  are  pointed  out,  which  are  accessible  to  explorations  from 
the  Bast  Indies  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bussians  established  connections  in  the  north. 
Bat  since  the  English  have  never  penetrated  to  the  rhubarb  districts  pointed  out  before, 
^Tiii  since  the  Bocharians  roaming  through  that  country  do  not  come  to  the  English  at 
t|ie  borders  of  the  East  Indies,  the  latter,  like  Bussia  now,  do  not  obtain  their  rhubarb 
from  those  districts. 

Of  lata  years  a  continuallv  increasing  trade  in  rhubarb  has  sprung  up  from  Bucharia 
to  Bussia*  the  root  being  probably  brought  by  Tartarian  merchants  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
■jid  f ron»  thence  up  the  Wolga  to  the  fair  at  Nishni-Nowgorod ;  but  nothing  definite 
conld  be  ascertained,  notwithstanding  the  most  diligent  inquiries.  From  Nishni-Now* 
gorod  this  rhubarb  is  transported,  chiefly  by  Jews,  partly  to  J^oscow  and  St.  Petersburg, 
for  the  greatest  part  to  White-Bussia  and  Poland,  even  to  Qalicia,  and  occasionally  to 

Vieno#. 

As  observed  before,  the  descriptions  of  this  root  as  given  by  Grassmann,  Pereira,  and 
oUieia*  agree  veiy  little  amongst  themselves  and  with  the  present  commercial  kind ;  its 
appeannee,  however,  is  sufficient  to  refute  the  assumption  that  it  was  grown  in  the 
■am«  soil  as  the  true  Moscovitic  \  and,  indeed,  the  information  which  we  are  enabled  to 
obtain  here  in  Bussia  points  to  its  cultivation  in  Bucharia. 

Abovc^  I  believe,  I  have  given  the  points  which  would  suggest  a  ready  nomenclature 
for  the  commercial  varieties  of  rhubarb- root  Starting  from  the  view  Uiat  the  former 
Bussian  crown  rhubarb  grows  in  a  rather  confined  l^^dity,  accessible  only  to  the  Bu- 
fhari^T«S  and  that  its  importation  has  entirely  ceaaed,  I  propose  to  retain  for  it  the  name 
of  M99>?apifie  qn  crown  rhu^bj  hj  whi^h  }%  ha^  been  known  for  a  long  time.    The 
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nanM  of  North-CkineBe  rhabar^  u  proposed  for  the  thnbeib  wUch  if  ejiumlwl  tnm 
oilier  puts  of  ChioA  northwarfllj  to  Siberia.  (The  term  **  Siberian  ihaban>^  oogfat  to 
be  letidited  for  that  root  which  ww  for  some  time  cnltiTated  in  Siberia.)  StnOh-iSkiMm 
or  Cdntom  rkmbttrb  would  then  be  applied  to  what  is  exported  bj  waj  of  the  East  Indici, 
and  the  root  which  comes  from  Bocnaria  to  tiie  Caspian  Sea  and  to  Nishni^Nowgorod 
would  hgwe  to  be  called  Bu^enian  rhubcarb.  This  latter  term  would  have  to  be  discarded 
as  s/nonjmoas  with  MoscoWtie  rhnbarb,  in  which  connection  it  was  formerij  tome- 
times  need,  becanse  the  tme  crown  rhnbarb  was  obtained  through  Bncharian  merdiaali. 
The  following  contains  the  characteristics  of  these  different  Idnds : — 

1.  MoBCovUie  rftif6ar6.*— Gandex  from  9  ounces  to  6  drachms,  packed  in  diests  of 
200  lbs.  each ;  partly  entire,  or  diyided  into  two  halres  hy  one  longitudinal  or  transnrfxse 
cut,  or  rarelj  the  1^^  roots  dinded  into  four  parts  hy  one  length  and  one  onoasciit, 
this  latter  at  one  time  highlj'  rained  in  England  under  the  name  of  hoof-rhnbarh. 
Colour  on  the  surface  purely  ochre- jellow.  'Aey  are  mostty  perforated  hy  a  hole  he- 
quentlj  containing  traces  of  the  rope  by  which  tbe^  were  suspended  while  ilrylng ;  most 
pieces  are  penetrated  to  about  the  centre  by  what  is  called  a  bore-hole  made  br  the  ex- 
aminer with  a  knife,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  roots  for  bad  spots,  ^lie  roots 
are  entirely  peeled  snd  free  from  bark  and  cambium.  The  surface  is  smooth  and  eorend 
with  an  eztramely  fine  powder,  eridently  from  the  attrition  of  the  dried  pieces  during 
transportation.  The  average  siie  of  the  uncut  roots  is  6  inches  in  length,  and  2i  inches 
greatest  thickness ;  their  shape  is  oblong-ovaL  The  texture  is  compact,  the  so-ealkd 
pulTemlent  ring  (of  Berg)  is  littie  or  not  observable ;  inside  and  outside  of  the  snme^  ^ 
several  radiating  circles  are  regularly  formed,  often  several  such  systems  running  together; 
the  medullary  rays  are  usually  present  in  more  than  two  rows  beside  and  abore  each 
other,  and  the  veins  interlacing  each  other  on  the  surface  in  distinct  rhombic  fonns. 

The  cells  are  roundish  oval,  tinged  with  a  brownish-red,  yellowish-red,  greyish-brown, 
or  bluish-grey  colouring  matter,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  less  and  more  slowly 
in  glycerine,  in  specimens  richest  in  oxalate  of  lime,  the  amount  of  starch  is  yr<ery  in- 
significant in  the  centre,  somewhat  larger  toward  the  circumference.  The  elvateis  of 
oxalate  of  Kme  ore  radiating.  Intermixed  are  found  a  small  number  of  pieces  approach- 
ing the  North-  and  South-Chinese  rhnbarb. 

2.  North- Chinese  rhubarb  comes  to  Russia  by  several  routes,  chiefly  through  Siberia 
to  the  fair  at  Nisbni-Nowgorod,  since  1863  imported  to  Moscow  by  the  firm  of  Kpp*** 
and  Co.    Packed  in  chests  and  barrels  op  to  200  lbs.  in  weight 

Pieces  weighing  from  one  to  seven  ounces,  mostiy  xmcut,  or  deft  merely  kogitndi- 
nally;  shape  resembling  the  Moscovitic.  Entirdy  or  partly  mundified,  but  the  latter 
peeled  superficially  after  drying.  Nearly  all  with  holes  made  on  drying,  but  rarely 
EM>re-hole^  and  these  made  only  in  imitation  of  the  Moscovitic  root.  Colour  the  same  as 
in  former.  Surface  mostiy  smooth,  freqnentiy  bearing  evidence  that  the  powder  was 
not  ^ed  by  attrition  during  transportation,  but  added  artificially.  Mean  length  2} 
inches,  greatest  thickness  If  inches.  Texture  more  or  less  loose,  frequently  poroes; 
pulverulent  ring  strongly  marked;  radiating  circles  indistinct,  within  the  ring  tiieae 
radiating  systems  are  very  rarely  circularly  arranged,  outside  the  ring  still  more  raiely 
indicated ;  but  here  the  medullair  rays  radiate  very  imif ormly ;  these  rays  formed  mostiy 
of  five  rows  of  cells  beside,  and  of  five  and  more  rows  above  each  other ;  the  interladng 
of  the  veins  on  the  surface  is  therefore  far  less  distinctiy  rhombic  Cdls  of  mednllaij- 
rays  elongated,  rectangular,  their  colouring  matter  mostly  yellowish-  or  reddisfa-browB. 
Starch  in  the  centre,  and  toward  the  circumference  more  abundant,  oxalate  of  lime  in 
smaller  quantity ;  clusters  of  the  same  flat,  radiating. 

8.  South' Chinese  rhubarb  enters  commerce  usually  from  Canton,  in  chests  of  190  lbs. 
(1474  ^^-  Buss.),  lined  with  tinned  sheet-iron.  Portiy  peeled,  partiy  unpeeled,  mostly 
uncleft,  with  very  small  bore-hole,  freqnentiy  wanting  and  not  made  with  a  knife  as  was 
done  at  Kiacfata.    Surface  generally  covered  with  littie  powder.    Biean  we^t  3  oil 

*  Buuian  or  Turkey  rhubarb  is  the  synonymous  term  for  this  kind  in  the  United  States. 
Most  rhubarbs,  however,  formerly  sold  in  our  markets  under  this  name,  at  least  as  far  as  I 
had  occasion  to  see  and  examine,  were  base  imitations,  some  consisting  of  selected,  oocanonally 
even  common  Chinese  rhubarb,  at  other  times,  in  my  judgment,  merely  of  Enelish  riiabarb. 
The  same  is  true  of  what  is  even  now  stiU  oftinned  hers,  after  Russian  rhubari)  has  fiv  several 
years  disappeared  from  European  commerce,  and  is  rarely  met  with  eieept  in  ooUeotiflBS. 
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larger  pieces  as  much  as  7  oz.,  smaller  about  1  os.  Mean  leng^th  8  inches,  greatest 
thickness  2^  inches.  More  compact  than  former,  and  rarelj  porous,  Colonr  darker, 
extemallj  as  well  as  inside.  Microscopic  texture  and  appearance  under  the  magnifier 
nmilar  to  former,  but  more  compact,  the  veins  daiker  to  grejish-brown.  Starch 
giaaoles  in  some  specimens  smaller  than  in  former. 

I  do  not  consider  here  the  rarer  and  inferior  kinds,  particularlj  the  so-called  cylin- 
drical Canton  rhubarb  (stick  rhubarb),  which  appears  to  be  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies, 
probably  a  kind  of  rhapontic  root,  nor  the  so-called  red  Canton  rhubarb,  which  does  not 
appear  ever  to  become  an  important  commercial  variety. 

4.  Bueharitm  rhubarb, — ^ides  the  facts  related  above,  nothing  can  be  stated  regard- 
ing the  manner  in  which  it  enters  commerce,  since  it  is  mostly  offered  in  small  quantities 
and  by  pedlars ;  but  all  its  qualities  characterise  it  pretty  welL  From  the  desire  to  im- 
part to  it  a  resemblance  to  the  Moscovitic  rhubarb,  the  perforations  for  suspending  the 
root  while  drying  are  met  with,  and  also  fre(|uently  imitations  of  the  bore-holes,  the 
former  being  in  many  instances  made  after  drymg.  We  have  mundified  and  so-called 
half  mundified  kinds,  the  former  frequently  liberated  from  the  cambium  very  carefully, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  most  economically,  often  by  means  of  a  file ;  the  latter,  after  dry- 
ing, usually  not  further  treated  with  the  knife,  and  therefore  with  numerous  longitu- 
dinal wrinkles  on  the  surface.  In  most  cases  the  dimensions  of  the  roots  are  greater 
than  in  the  preceding  kinds,  and  they  are  cleft  longitudinally  into  two  halves ;  the  ex- 
posed cut  having  contracted,  on  dryins;,  to  a  somewhat  convex  (concave?)  shape,  this 
might  be  called  ue  conchoidal  form  of  rhubarb.  Mean  length  Si  inches,  width  2|  inches, 
thickness  li  inch ;  mean  weight  of  a  whole  root,  8  os.  The  surface  is  usually  inten- 
tionally sprinkled  with  powdered  rhubarb,  sometimes  also  with  other  yellow  powders, 
like  turmeric ;  sometimes  it  may  be  observed  that  the  specimens  have  been  previously 
wetted  to  make  the  powder  adhere  better. 

In  compactness  this  rhubarb  resembles  the  South-Chinese;  its  texture  is  the  most 
fibioos  and  woody  of  all  varieties.  The  shape  of  the  cells  of  the  medullary  lays  and  of 
the  closters  of  oxalate  of  lime  resembles  that  of  the  North  and  South  Chinese  rhubarbs ; 
the  starch  granules  show  no  important  difference  from  those  of  the  Moscovitic  rhubarb, 
with  which  it  also  agrees  in  the  indication  of  several  radiating  circles  within  the  pul- 
verulent ring,  which,  however,  is  more  marked.  These  radiating  systems  are  wanting 
oatside  of  the  ring,  like  in  the  Chinese,  and  the  mednllary  rays  radiate  very  accurately, 
becoming  gradually^  narrower  towards  the  circumference,  and  their  colour  is  in  most 
cases  darker  than  in  the  South  Chinese  rhubarb. — Amer.  Jown,  of  Pharmacy,  from 
Pkarmaeeut,  Zeit$chr,fSr  JUusland^  1866,  Nov,,  473-481. 
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Some  years  ago  the  active  principle  of  colchicum  was  repeatedly  made  the  subject  of 
investigation  with  results  frequently  differing  in  the  most  essential  particulars.  Very 
few  of  these  papers  have  found  their  way  into  American  journals,  and  it  may  therefore 
not  be  without  interest  to  review  the  diemical  examinations  of  this  interesting  sub- 
stance which  have  been  published  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Since  Oeiger  and  Hesse  prepared  what  they  stated  to  be  an  alkaloid,  now  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  (1883),  this  compound  had  excited  very  little  interest  until  this  was 
awakened  again  in  consequence  of  four  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  in  Berlin,  by  wine  of 
colchicum  seed,  the  forensic  analyses  by  Schacht  and  Wittstock  being  widely  circulated, 
and  a  condensed  account  was  published  in  this  journal,  1855,  page  539.  Dr.  J.  Mailer, 
apothecary  of  Berlin,  accused  in  the  above  case  of  unlawful  sale  of  poison,  was  found 
'*  not  eniltv,"  because  Tinct  Colchici  Sem.  was  not  enumerated  in  tne  Prussian  Phar- 


Schacht  and  Wittstock,  and  wherein  he  states,  ^*that  not  only 
principles  strychnia,  hyoscyamia,  datnria,  emetia,  atropia,  solania,  veiatria,  sabadillia, 
aeonitia,  delphinia,  jpicrotoxin,  brucia,  cnsparin,  theina,  scillitin,  but  also  the  active 
priaeiplea  of  OonvoUaria  PoijfgonaiuMj  Farts  quadri/oUa,  Trighdtm  pcUustre,  AUsma 
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PloMtago,  Atim  maadatwn,  •!€.,  even  the  oommen  oniaii,  giTO,  mora  or  les,  quite  ttt 
same  reections  which  the  experts  obeeired  duriDg  their  inYeetigatione." 

Beithner  (Wittstein's  Viertelji^reBschrift,  iy.  481)  ezemined  the  aowen  of  OpWcui 
oiUiiniiia/ie,  and  found  colchicia  oombined  with  tannin. 

Professor  K.  Schroff,  of  Vienna,  experimented  with  ▼arioni  parts  of  colchiciiin  and 
with  colchicia  prepared  bj  Merk,  of  Darmstadt,  bj  Geiger's  proce« ;  the  seeds  had 
yielded  him  from  four  to  six  drachms  of  alkaloid  per  kandredwei||^t ;  it  was  a  Ughi 
yellow  crystalline  powder,  possessing  otherwise  the  properties  and  reactions  given  by 
Geiger,  among  the  latter  particularly  the  reaction  by  concentrated  snlpboric  (yellowish- 
brown  colour)  and  nitric  i^  (violet,  indigo-blne,  green  and  yellow  adoor).  (Ossteir. 
Zeitscbr.  f.  prakt  Heilknnde,  1856 ;  see  alw>,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Pharmacy,  1857,  324  ) 

In  Comptes  Bendns,  DecL,  1856  (see  Amer.  Joum.  of  Pharmacy,  1857,  2S5X  ^ 
Oberlin  denied  the  existence  of  an  alkaloid  in  OolchicuM  OMtvmmalej  and  aanonnces  ths 
diseoveiy  of  colchioeine,  C^H^NO.],  a  neatral  poisonous  principle,  not  precipitated  by 
tincture  of  galls  or  bichloride  of  platinum,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  dilute 
acids  with  yellow  colour,  and  turning  yellow,  violet,  deep  red,  light  red,  and  ycUow, 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  this  paper,  four  essays  bad  been  handed  in  to  the 
officers  of  the  North  German  Ap6thecanes  Association,  in  answer  to  a  prize  query  oa 
colchicia,  propounded  for  the  vear  1855-56.  The  first  prise  was  awarded  to  Albrecht 
Aschofif,  the  second  to  Gust  Bley.  The  results  of  these  investigations  were  reported  oa 
in  Archiv  der  Pharmacie,  1857,  Jan.  1-27.  A  condensed  account  of  Ascboff's  proeett 
for  preparing  the  alkaloid  from  the  corms  is  found  in  Parrish's  Pharmacy,  2nd  editioo, 
p.  414,  8rd  edition,  p.  659.  The  cold  infusion  is  precipitated  by  subacetate  of  Isad, 
from  tbe  filtrate  the  lead  is  separated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  the  filtrate  is  precipitaied 
by  tannin,  the  precipitate  washed,  pressed,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  decomposed  by  freshly 
precipitated  oxide  of  iron,  the  filtrate  evaporated,  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  absolute 
alcohol  and  ether,  evaporated,  dissolved  in  water  and  evaporated.  One  pound  of  diy 
corms,  gathered  in  October,  yielded  6'5  grs.,  gathered  in  November  4  grs.,  gathered  ia 
May  '75  gr.,  young  corms  -65  gr. 

By  the  same  method,  2  lbs.  of  fresh  flowers,  with  the  subterranean  portion  attached, 
equal  to  4jl  os.  dry,  yielded  7  grs.,  the  same  weight  of  flowers  cut  off  above  the  groond, 
only  2  grs.  of  colchicia. 

The  seeds  were  boiled  with  water,  expressed,  the  decoction  neutralised  by  lime,  boOed, 
filtered,  and  evaporated,  the  extract  exhausted  with  alcohol,  distilled,  the  reaidue  ex- 
tracted with  water,  the  solution  precipitated  by  tannin,  and  the  precipitate  treated  as 
above.  10  lbs.  of  ripe  seeds  yielded  160  grs.  of  colchicia,  unripe  seeds  the  same 
quantity.  , 

G.  Bley  obtained  much  less  colchicia ;  he  exhausted  b^  alcohol,  acidulated  with  snl- 
phurie  acid,  neutraliaed  with  lime,  evaporated,  dissolved  m  water,  and  treated  the  pre- 
cipitate by  carbonate  of  potassa  with  alcohol  and  anixnal  charcoal ;  most  of  the  oolduda 
must  have  remained  in  the  mother  liquor. 

Hiibschmann  rSohweia.  Zeitscbr.  fur  Pharm.,  1857,  no.  8)  obtained  from  100  lbs.  of 
seed  4  oz.  of  colchicia,  light  yellow  and  amorphous,  which  would  not  neutnlize  the  acid 
veacUon  of  two  drops  dilute  sulphurio  afiid. 

The  inaugural  essay  of  John  B.  Garter,  ^  On  Golchieia,"  is  printed  in  this  Jonnal, 
1858,  pp.  205-211.  He  prepared  the  alkaloid  from  the  corass  by  a  prpoees  similar  to 
Aschoff*s  for  the  seeds,  but  osed  bydrated  oxide  of  lead  for  decomposing  the  taanate, 
and  obtained  20  grs.  of  colchicia  from  8  lbs.  or  6*66  grains  per  ponnd,  thus  agrseiqg 
with  AschoflTs  results. 

G.  E.  Wals  (N.  Jahrbuch  fur  Prakt.  Pharm.,  xvi  1)  states  that  he  obtained  colchicia 
in  white  rhombic  crystals ;  by  boiling  tke  aqueous  solution  with  dilute  acids  colchioMne 
was  obtained,  and  the  filtrate  reduced  an  alkaline  solution  of  copper. 

In  the  following  year  (1862)  H.  Lndwig  and  Pfeiffer  prepared  impure  yellowish-brova 
colchicia  from  the  seed,  by  boiling  tl^m  with  alcohol,  distilling,  diluting  with  water, 
separating  from  the  oil,  precipitating  by  tannin,  drying  with  oxide  of  lead,  exhaw^ioc 
with  hot  alcohol,  distilling,  filtering,  and  ev^K»atin|r.  This  impura  body  was  dissolved 
in  water  and  piscipitated  by  tannin  in  two  fractions ;  the  coicbicia  from  the  seooid 
fraction  was  leas  freely  soluble  in  water.  By  slowly  evaporating  with  salphurie  aod, 
orysUUi^able  flflkhirnine  was  obtauied,  and  the  nether  Uquor  did  nef  ra49C9fAi)MiB9 
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•olvtioii  ol  ooppor.  Ookliiottoe  is  spuinfflj  soluble  in  eold,  more  in  hot  water ;  fhe 
aipMons  solmbon  is  oolonred  jellow  bj  duate  acids,  violet  aod  brown  by  concentrated 
nitric  add,  piecipitaied  hj  tannin,  chloride  of  platinnm,  chloride  of  gold,  nitro-picric 
acid,  aolntiou  of  iodine,  and  chlorine  water,  not  by  eorrosive  sublimate  ;  the  reactions 
are,  therefore,  almost  idiontical  with  those  of  the  amorphous  colchicia ;  the  alkaline  na- 
tnie  of  this  bodj  is  denied ;  it  was  almost  without  action  upon  slightJy  reddened  litmus- 
pamr. 

M.  Hiibler  (Jenaische  Zeitsch.  f.  Med.  u.  Naturw.,  1864,  247)  prepared  colchicia  by  a 
procev  similAr  to  Ludwig's,  ezeept  that  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  alcoholic  extract 
was  precipitated  by  snbacetate  of  lead,  and  the  lead  removed  by  phosphate  of  soda ; 
colchicia  was  precipitated  by  tannin  in  fractions,  the  middle  portion  was  decomposed  by 
oxide  of  lead,  and  the  fractional  precipitation  by  tannin  and  decomposition,  by  oxide  of 
lead  repeated  until  the  product  was  of  a  sulphur-yellow  colour  and  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water  without  turbidity.  It  is  amorphous,  of  a  faint  aromatic  odour,  and  intensely 
bitter  taste,  fusible  at  140**  C.  (284*  F.),  insoluble  in  ether,  readily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  without  action  on  litmus-paper,  and  produces  In  aqueous  solution  a  yellow 
colour  with  mineral  acids  and  alkalies,  and  precipitates  with  chloride  of  gold  (yellow), 
eoiTosive  sublimate  (white),  and  tannin  (curdy) ;  not  with  chloride  of  platinum,  per- 
ehlorideof  iron,  snbacetate  of  lead,  and  sulphate  of  copper;  its  composition  isC^Hj^NOip, 
Heated  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  a  resinous  body  and  colcbiceine  is  obtained,  which  is 
removed  from  ite  aqueous  solution  by  animal  charcoal,  and  converted  into  a  brown  un- 
o^ttallizable  body,  which  is  also  formed  from  the  solution  in  contact  with  air.  It  has 
the  same  composition  as  colchicia,  has  an  acid  reaction,  decomposes  the  carbonates,  is 
soluble  in  alkalies,  and  these  solutions  are  precipitated  b^  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths 
and  metallic  oxides ;  it  appears  also  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  alkalies  upon  colchicia3 
and  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  seeds  of  colcbicum.  Pure  colchicia  in  doses  of  *05  grm. 
killed  dogs,  but  did  not  affect  rabbits  in  doses  of  *1  grm. 

The  collection  of  chemicals  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  contains  a  spe* 
dmenof  colchicia  prepared  by  Mr.  Carter  in  1857 ;  a  portion  of  this  was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  up  the  contradictions  in  the  statements  of  the  above  authors.  The 
snbftaoee  is  a  light  yellow,  amorphous  powder,  possessing  a  very  faint  odour  and  in- 
tensely bitter  taste,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  but  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
the  aqueous  solution  being  slightly  turbid,  most  likely  in  consequence  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  a  small  portion  into  resin  and  colcbiceine.  Heated  upon  platinum  foil,  it 
foaes ;  at  a  higher  heat  it  takes  fire  aod  bums  without  leaving  any  residue.  Placed 
apon  moistened  red  litmus-paper,  the  blue  colour  is  restored ;  very  faintly  reddened 
litmus  becomes  blue  also  by  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution.  One  drop  of  dilute  sul- 
pbmie  acid  dropped  from  a  bottle  giving  fifty-two  drops  to  the  fluid  drachm,  conse- 
quently about  I  grain  of  HO,SOjp  when  mixed  with  1  ^rain  of  colchicia,  retained  its 
add  reaction.  One  drop  of  the  acid  was  mixed  with  1  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water ;  in 
5  minims  of  this  mixture,  equal  to  about  Y}jf  grain  of  HOjSOg,  -^  of  grain  of  colchicia 
was  dissolved,  and  the  solution  now  had  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction  on  slightly  reddened 
htmus-paper ;  but  on  heating  this  solution  to  the  boiling-point,  it  had  acquired  an  add 
leactien.  It  will  be  seen  that  two  important  statements  of  Mr.  Carter  are  corroborated, 
namely,  the  alkidine  reaction  of  colchicia  aod  its  power  to  destroy  the  acid  reaction  of 
ndphuric  acid. 

The  behaviour  of  colchicia  towards  reagents  I  found  to  be  as  described  by  the  au- 
thors quoted  above ;  the  most  Important  t^ts  for  recognising  the  presence  of  colchicia, 
STB  ita  behaviour  to  dilute  acids  and  also  alkalies,  by  which  its  solution  acquires  a  yellow 
colour,  and  the  violet  and  bine  colour  which  is  produced  by  oxidizine  agents  with  dry 
colchicia.  This  latter  colouration,  which  changes  through  various  shades  finally  into 
jellow,  is  strikingly  beautiful  when  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  and  immediately 
sooie  nitric  acid  or  a  fragment  of  a  nitrate  is  added  ;  strong  nitric  acid  produces  it  like- 
wise, but  it  changes  more  rapidly  to  yellow.  Sulphuric  acid,  with  a  trace  of  chromate 
or  bichromate  of  potassa,  or  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  or  of  binoxide  of  lead,  shows 
the  same  reaction  at  the  point  of  contact  with  colchicia ;  the  liquid  itself  has  a  green 
eolour  with  itM  first  two  reagents,  owing  to  their  intense  yellow  colour. 

One  grain  of  colchicia  was  dissolved  in  1  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water,  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  muriatic  acid  ;  by  repeated  trials  it  required  114  drops  from  this  vial  to  make 
1  fluid  drachm;  this  measure  had  been  carefuUy  gauged  with  a  pipette  graduated  into 
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-j^  em.  In  niAking  the  following  experiments,  a  snfficient  amoiut  of  the  nai^t  iw 
Added  to  enough  dittiUed  water  to  make  1  floid  ounce,  and  the  solution  of  ookhida  wh 
carefully  dropped  in  until,  after  itirriog,  a  permanent  tuihiditj  waa  ohaatabla.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  required  of 

liayer^s  iodohjdrargyrate  of  potassium  15  drops — ^turbidity  quite  distinct. 

Sonnenschein*8  phosphomoljbdic  acid  .  20  c'rops — turbiditj  distinct 

Tannic  acid 100  drops — turbiditj  scaieeljr  obecnaMe. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  following  amounts  of  eolchieia  may  be  detected  bj 

Mayer's  test    .    .    .  *01645  grain,  or  one  part  in  27700  water.* 
Sonnenschein's  test  .  -02193        „  „  20778      „ 

Tannic  acid     .    .    .  -10965        „  „  4156      „ 

Solutions  of  eolchieia  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  and  with  muriatie  acid  were 
evaporated,  and  three  times  taken  up  by  water  and  again  evaporated ;  the  aqueoBS  so- 
lutions were  finally  filtered  from  the  separated  resin,  and  the  filtrate  slowly  evmpocaled 
with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  lead,  the  residue  then  treated  with  strong  alooh<d  and 
slowly  evaporated.  Colchiceine  was  obtained  in  yellowish  crystals,  which  were  free  fnn 
acid  and  lead.  Dissolved  in  water  it  still  yields  precipitate  with  tannin,  phonboDO- 
lybdic  acid  and  iodohydrargyrate  of  potassium ;  but  neither  in  solution  nor  in  snbsfeuice 
does  it  produce  any  reaction  on  red  or  blue  litmus-paper.  Bendered  faintly  alkaline  by 
ammonia,  the  solution  occasions  precipitates  with  the  soluble  salts  of  barium,  calriam, 
and  lead,  which  are  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  add.  Towards  acids  it  behaves  similar  to 
eolchieia. 

The  resinous  matter  remaining  on  the  filter  when  colchiceine  is  filtered  ofE,  was  di»- 
solved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  evaporated ;  an  amorphous,  brown-greenish  mass  vat 
left,  in  which  alcoholic  solution  has  a  decided  acid  reaction.  Concentrated  nitric  add 
dissolves  it  with  an  evanescent  yellow  colour ;  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  add  the  so- 
lution takes  place  with  a  purplish-brown,  rapidly  disappearing ;  pure  sulphuric  add 
dissolves  it  with  a  brown  colour. 

Having  looked  in  vain  in  every  portion  of  the  decomposed  eolchieia  for  gluooee,  or  a 
compound  which  would  reduce  an  alkaline  solution  of  copper,  the  observations  of  Ober- 
lin,  Ludwig,  and  Hiibler,  are  confirmed. 

Taking  Si  these  results  together,  no  doubt  eolchieia  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  alka- 
loid, the  salts  of  which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  decomposed  with  the  formation  of 
colchiceine,  on  keeping  them  in  solution  as  well  as  on  evaporating  theuL  The  crystal- 
line mass,  obtained  by  Mr.  Carter  on  evaporating  sulphate  of  eolchieia,  was  undoubtedly 
colchiceine. 

Aschoff  and  Bley  observed  already  that  eolchieia  combines  with  bases,  and  that  when 
it  is  evaporated  with  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  an  alkali,  the  residue  contains  no 
earbonic  acid.  Httbler  makes  it  probable  that  colchiceine  is  formed  under  these  drcam- 
stences.  Colchicia  is  a  very  weak  base,  and  colchiceine,  if  it  can  be  regarded  as  an  add, 
is  eerteinlv  a  weak  one,  and  resembles  the  alkaloids  in  its  behaviour  to  some  reagenti* 
If  colchicia  and  colchiceine  have  the  same  composition,  the  add  resin  formed  together 
with  the  latter  can  scarcely  be  different. 

In  preparing  colchicia,  the  action  of  alkalies  and  acids,  particularly  when  heat  is  ^ 
plied,  must  be  avoided. 

Begarding  the  officinal  preparations  of  colchicum,  requiring  the  application  of  heat, 
the  two  fluid  extracU  must  contain  colchicia  in  its  natural  stete  of  combination ;  ex- 
traetum  colchici  aceticum,  however,  conteins  colchiceine.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
ascertein  how  long  colchida  is  found  in  the  officinal  wines  before  it  is  partly  or  entudy 
converted  into  colchiceine ;  the  similarity  of  their  reactions  will  increase  the  difliculties 
of  their  separation  without  further  decomposition  of  the  alkaloid,  while  it  facilitates 
the  discovery  of  colchicum  in  cases  of  poisoning.  Aschoff  proved  its  presence  in  the 
stomach,  heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  blood  of  a  cat  which  had  been  killed  by  1|  grains 
of  colchicia. — American  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 

•  One  fluid  ounoeof  water ae 466*660  grains. 
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AN  IMPOSTOB. 

TO  THB  BDITOB  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — ^I  hare  just  received  from  Mr.  Bremrid^e  two  letters,  which  he  had 
received  from  Liverpool  and  Chester,  by  which  I  learn  that  a  person  calling 
himself  "  Jonathan  Phillips  "  has,  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  been  soli- 
citing alms  firom  Pharmacentical  Chemists  in  the  above-mentioned  and  other 
towns,  by  representing  himself  as  a  Major  Associate  of  the  Society ;  that  he 
had  livea  wim  Mr.  Potter,  Dudley  Green,  Paddington,  but,  from  an  attack  of 
paralysis,  was  unable  to  take  another  situation ;  that  he  had  applied  several 
times  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  for  aid,  but  vainly ;  and  that  he  had 
been  compelled  to  work  his  way  from  London  to  Preston,  his  home, — such,  at 
least,  was  the  story  he  told  at  Chester. 

Now,  I  find  by  reference  to  the  register  that  amongst  the  Major  Associates 
there  is  no  Jonathan  Phillips  besides  myself;  therefore  'tis  some  scamp  who 
has  been  making  use  of  my  name  to  impose  on  the  good-nature  of  those  who, 
desirous  of  relieving  a  distressed  Member  of  the  Society,  assisted  him. 

I  trust  you  will  give  insertion  to  this,  as  it  will  serve  to  caution  any  to 
whom  he  may  apply  in  future,  and  will  also  enlighten  those  who  have  been 
deceived  by  his  impersonating  me  to  the  fact  of  his  not  being  a  Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemist,  still  less— 

Sir,  yours  obligedly, 

Jonathan  Phillips. 

28,  Place  Venddme,  Paris,  October  23rd,  1867. 


ON  THB  ECONOMIZATlbN  OF  SULPHUKOUB  ACID  IN  COPPEB 

SMELTING.* 

BT  FETBR  SFENOB,  F.G.8. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  members  of  this  section  that  Lord  Derby,  in  1861, 
obtained  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  obtaining  evidence  as 
to  the  nozioas  vapoois  from  chemical  works,  etc.  That  investigation,  caxri^  over  manv 
months,  resulted  in  the  passing  of  what  is  called  the  "Alkali  Works  Act,"  and  which 
has  been  so  ably  and  soccessfnlly  carried  oat  by  my  friend  Dr.  Angus  Smith. 

At  tbe  same  time  a  laige  amonnt  of  evidence  was  taken  as  to  the  emission  of  snlphn- 
rou  acid,  and  arsenions  acid  from  the  copper-smelting  works  at  Swansea,  and  other 
psrts  of  ihe  country ;  bat  no  legislation  was  adopted,  becanse,  with  the  exception  of  the 
writer  of  this  paper,  aU  the  witnesses  testified  to  there  being  no  practicable  means  of 
sq>pre88ing  the  nnisance  withoat  destroying  the  trade. 

Copper-smelting,  as  now  conducted,  appears  at  first  sight  a  very  cmde,  but  is  in 
isali^  a  very  beautiful,  chemical  process.  The  ores  used  are  of  a  heterogeneous  charac- 
ter, chiefly  iron  pyrites  more  or  less  impregnated  with  copper,  and  containing  besides 
usenides  and  smphides  of  various  other  metals,  with  a  large  mixture  of  quartz.  The 
first  process  of  the  copper-smelter  is  by  calcination  to  separate  a  quantity  of  the  sulphur 
and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  arsenic ;  for  this  purpose  the  mixed  ores  are  exposed  to 
a  red  heat,  and  these  bodies  are  dissipated  into  the  atmosphere.  When  calcined,  the 
ores  must  still  retain  a  portion  of  the  sulphur,  varying  with  its  richness  in  copper,  this 
sulphur  playing  an  important  part  in  the  next  operation.  The  calcined  ores  are  now 
melted  down  by  great  heat  into  a  fluid  state,  when  the  sulphur  not  dissipated  unites 
with  a  portion  of  the  iron  and  every  trace  of  the  copper,  for  which  it  has  great  affinity, 
and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  carrying  with  it  any  of  the  precious  metals 
which  may  be  present  The  large  mass  of  the  fluid  now  floating  at  the  top  is  silicate  of 
iroD,  and  is  skimmed  off  and  thrown  away  as  slag.  The  reffuhm  run  from  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace  contains  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  almost  invariably  28  per  cent. 

*  Bead  before  the  British  Association  at  Dundee. 
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of  inlphnr.    The  ngnliiB  if  again  caleined  to  throw  off  the  snlphni^  and  the  tofaBeqiw&t 
processes  of  refining  take  pla^. 

I  effect  the  saving  of  sulphur  bj  calcining  in  lonff  fomaeeSi  the  bed  being  heated 
from  below,  air  being  made  to  travel  from  one  end  of  the  f nmace  to  the  othtf  orer  the 
heated  ore,  the  air  and  SO,  being  passed  from  the  fnmace  direetl/  to  the  lead  cfaainbns^ 
the  ore  being  at  regular  interrau  made  to  Uateine  in  an  onpoeite  direetion,  coBuag  eat 
calcined  where  the  air  enters.  The  calcination  of  regmns  is  eacaetlj  aimflar  in  bo& 
cases ;  the  calcination  is  onlj  carried  to  a  certain  point,  8  to  9  percent,  of  snlphnr  beiag 
left  in  both  the  ore  and  regulns. 

This  process,  carried  out  for  several  years  chieflj  in  vitriol  worka,  is  now  being  soc- 
oessfnlly  employed  by  the  Ooole  Alum  Smelting  Company,  on  a  large  scale,  as  a  copper- 
smelting  process.  It  has  been  in  operation  there  for  over  twelve  months,  sjid  at  pcewst 
160  to  200  tons  of  mixed  ores  are  being  smelted  weekly.  These  ores  are  Comisfa, 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Spanish. 

About  two  months  ago  I  sent  down  one  of  my  chemical  assistants  to  superintend, 
during  a  month,  some  large  working  experiments,  analysing  tiie  resolts  at  every  itsge, 
so  that  reliable  data  might  be  got.  One  of  these  experiments  I  append,  and,  is 
it  is  typical  of  the  general  operations,  it  may  safely  be  taken  as  indicating  what  is  bsiag 
done. 

10|  tons  Goraish  ores,  containing  19  per  oent.  sulphur  1 


184    n     Spanish  smalls,      „        47       „ 

Sn^ur. 
mixture     *)  tons.  eta.  qra.Iba. 

38*3  per  cent)    »        8    0    0    0 
This  was  caleined,  the  SO^  going  to  the  vitriol  chamber.    The 

reenlt  was  22  tmis  of  calcined  ore,  containing  8  per  cent  sulphur    1  15    0    0 
The  ore  when  smelted,  gave  2  tons  15  cwt  of  regulus,  contaiiiing 
28  per  cent,  sulphur 0  16     1  20 


i: 


The  loss  in  sulphur  dissipated  is  therefore 0  19    2    8 

lliis  regulus  calcined,  the  SO,  going  to  the  ▼Itriol  chamber  be- 
came 2  tons  10  cwt,  containinj^  9  per  eent  of  sulphur  ...    0    4    2  20 
No  more  sulphur  can  be  eoonomiaed,  therefore  the  total  loss  of 
sulphur  is «..14     10 

Or  asunder^ 

Sulphur  economhed 84*8  par  cent 

Sulphur  lost 15*4        „ 

Total  sulphur  in  ore 100*0 


SXnCIDE  BT  PBUSSIC  ACID. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  Wednesday,  October  9th,  at  Mortimer  House,  Beadiog,  on 
the  body  of  Richard  Pritohard  Smith,  M.D.,  who  committed  suicide  on  the  previoas 
Monday  by  taking  prussic  acid.  It  appears  that  the  deceased  had  for  some  time  sho«ra 
signs  of  a  disordered  mind,  having  repeatedly  manifested  a  desire  to  destroy  himself,  in  ood- 
sequence  of  which  his  medical  attendant  had  advised  the  necessity  of  putting  him  aader 
restraint.  On  Monday  momiuff  deceased  went  into  Beading,  and  while  there  he  pnicbssed 
an  ounce  of  prussic  acid  from  Mr.  Timothy,  chemist  and  dmggist,  Castle  Street,  who  did 
not  know  of  the  unsound  state  of  the  Doctor's  mind,  but  having  mentioned  the  ciicaffl- 
stance  to  Dr.  Wells,  who  knew  deceased's  condition,  a  message  was  speedily  eent  to  Mor- 
timer House,  warning  his  attendants.  Dr.  Wells  shortly  afterwards  arrived  from  Besd- 
ing,  and  ordered  the  drawer,  in  which  the  deceased  had  locked  the  poison,  to  be  broken 
open,  but  as  this  was  impracticable,  the  door  of  the  study  was  locked  and  the  kev 
delivered  to  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  son  of  the  deceased,  by  whom  the  key  was  given  op 
to  the  deceased,  after  he  had  declared  that  he  had  not  put  the  poison  in  the  stody.  Hie 
deceased  retired  to  his  study,  and  shortly  afterwards^  the  housekeeper,  hearing  him 
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wftlking  About,  immediatel/  effected  an  lentrance  into  the  room,  when  she  found  him 
Ijing  on  his  bed  in  a  djing  state.  The  bottle  containing  some  of  the  nrossic  acid,  and 
a  dasB  were  by  his  aide.  From  the  eridence  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  medical  attsendant,  and 
of  Pknfessor  Qoldmn  Smith,  there  was  no  donbt  of  the  state  of  the  miod  of  the  deceased, 
and  the  post-mortem  examination  oonclosirelj  revealed  the  cause  of  death.  The  JMtj 
soeonUnglj  retomed  the  following  Terdiot: — ''That  the  deceased  destrojed  himself 
while  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind,  and  that  we  do  not  bcdiere  the  slightest  blame  is 
due  to  Mr.  Timethj,  who  supplied  the  prussic  acid.  We  are  of  opinion  that  he  has 
done  ail  that  he  possibly  could  to  prerent  mischief." 


POISONING  BY  ARSENIC. 


A  lockmaker,  of  Broad  Street,  Wolrerhampton,  named  Stick,  age  fifty,  with  his  wife, 
two  sons,  one  aged  sixteen,  and  a  daughter,  aged  ten,  ha?e  narrowly  escaped  death 
from  poisoniBg.  On  Friday,  October  II,  the  woman  mixed  a  teaspoonful  of  what  she 
supposed  to  be  flour,  to  thicken  some  gravy,  and  all  the  family  soon  after  dinner  became 
seriously  ilL  Mr.  Dunn,  surgeon,  was  called  in  at  nigbt,  and  he  discovered  that  they 
*efe  all  suffering  from  the  effects  of  poison.  Directed  to  the  flour,  he  at  once  discovered 
by  the  touch  that  it  contained  arsenic.  All  the  family,  and  in  particular  the  girl, 
remained  in  a  precarious  state  throughout  the  night ;  but  ultimately  all,  except  the 
woman,  recovered.  It  has  transpired  that  the  poison  got  to  Stick's  house  from  the 
house  of  a  greengrocer  named  Davies,  living  in  the  same  street,  to  whom  another 
daaghter  of  Stick  is  servant    Davies  had  bought  it  on  the  previous  day  at  a  sate  on  the 

S remises  of  a  publican  named  Sergeant.  Sergeant,  two  vears  ago,  mixed  it  with  some 
our  to  poison  rats,  and  when  his  effects  were  sold  on  Thursday,  under  a  distraint,  the 
mixture  was  in  a  small  jar  upon  the  head  of  a  barrel  which  Davies  bought.  When  he 
had  the  barrel,  he  maintained  that  he  had  bought  the  jar  likewise,  and  took  it  home 
with  him.  Stick,  the  servant-girl,  was  ordered  to  throw  it  into  the  hog  tub ;  but 
deeming  it  to  be  of  some  valuoj  she  took  a  portion  of  it  to  her  parents'  house,  whore  it 
was  thought  to  bd  pure  flour. 


WILUAM  MKJULLOCa. 

On  the  1st  of  October  died  William  M<Onllocb,  of  the  firm  of  Hearon,  M'Culloch, 
and  Squire,  wholesale  druggists,  of  Ck>leman  Street.  Mr.  M*Culloch  was  bom  Septem- 
ber 28th,  1790,  at  the  vilUige  of  ScortoU;  near  Bichmond,  Yorkshire.  When  a  young 
man,  he  entered  the  house  of  HeaTon,  Bright,  and  Co.,  where  he  soon  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  thorough  man  of  business,  and  ultimately,  after  a  long  and  honourable  career, 
became  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Hearon,  M'uuUocb,  and  Squire.  He  was  one  of 
Ibe  foundetrs  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  a  supporter  of  the  Benevolent  Fund. 
He  was  an  ardent  promoter  of  the  Commercial  Travellers'  Schools,  and  had  been  so  from 
the  first  establishment  of  that  institution.  His  affable,  kind,  and  cheerful  disposition 
tadeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends,  whilst  to  the  yonng  he  was  ever  ready  to  afford 
judicious  advice  and  encouragement.  Those  who  were  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
Bta  feel  that  they  have  lost  in  him  a  true  and  sincere  friend. 


BOOK    KBOBIVBO. 


An  LrrsonucnoH  to  Phabmacbutigal  CiiBiosTBr.  By  John  Attfikld,  Ph.D.,  P.C.S.^ 
Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain ;  many 
Tears  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hosfntal.  London:  Van 
Voorst.    To  be  noticed  next  month. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

PenoDB  hATiDg  Meeded  from  the  Societj  maj  be  restored  to  their  former  status  oi 
payment  of  arreais  of  subacriptioii  and  the  registration  fee  of  the  cnireDt  jear. 

Those  who  were  Anociates  before  the  Ist  of  Julj,  1842,  are  priTileged  (as  Foondai 
of  the  Society)  to  become  Members  without  examination. 

Fnll  price  will  be  giren  for  the  following  nnmbers  of  the  Joomal:  July,  1864,  Jnly,  18€5. 

M,  J.  (Sunderland). — See  any  text-book  of  Chemistry. 

**  A  Member,** — There  is  no  law  to  exempt  chemists  from  the  public  duties  referred  to. 

X.  Y,  K. — (1)  In  the  examinations  the  British  PhannacopoBia  of  1867  will  be  used, 
and  of  course  an  acquaintance  with  the  notation  therein  adopted  will  be  rsqnired.  (2)  No. 
(8)  Not  for  a  year  or  more. 

/.  B. — The  labels  in  question  are  not»  we  belieye,  liable  to  the  Patent  BfedietneStsmp 
Duty,  but  as  the  interpretation  of  the  law  is  somewhat  uncertain,  it  would  be  better  to 
submit  the  labels  to  the  authorities  at  Somerset  House. 

Jf.  P,  S.  (Manchester).— Yes. 

J.  P.  (Sunderland).— Liddell's  *  Latin  Dictionary/ 

«« Nihir  (Leeds).— Apply  to  Mr.  Sflyerlock,  17,  Earl  Street,  Blackfrian. 

**  Viator  "(Manchester).— No.    See  yoI.  viii.  (2nd  series),  p.  287  add  p.  d49. 

H.  W,  S,  fSandwieh). — *  Pharmaceutical  Latin  Grammar.' 

^^A^oha"  (ureenwieh).— (1)  Thero  is  no  duty  on  pepper,  but  a  licence  for  its  safe  is 
still  required.    (2)  Cayenne  does  uot  come  under  this  licence. 

Z>.  T.  (Leeds).— The  apparatus  for  generating  Ozone,  and  patented  bj  Bfr.  Besuei^ 
was  made  by  Mr.  Ladd,  Beak  Street,  Begent  Street :  we  are  not  aware  that  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparatus  has  been  published. 

W,  M.  (Grantham). — Equal  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water  does  not  coDstitiite*'  proof 
spirit^"  and  its  use,  where  spirit  of  a  definite  strength  is  ordered,  would  not  be  justifiaUs. 

T.  fV.  S.  (Selby). — GnaphaliMm  vliginosum, 

fiotonicw  rSoutbampton). — Bentley's  '  Manual  of  Botany,'  price  12«.6dL;  PowiMili 
'  Manual  of  Cliemistry.* 

M,  P.  S.  (Derbyshire). — The  specimen  sent  is  insufficient  for  identification. 

W,  C.  (Liocoln). — (1.)  Leptandiin  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  Leptandra  nryimea^ 
a  plant  of  the  Natural  Order  <Scrx>pAdiartace«,  and  a  native  of  NorUi  America.  As  cob- 
monly  sold,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  blackish,  shining  powder.  It  is  principallT  used  to  pro- 
mote the  secretion  of  bil^  (2.)  Yes ;  an  edition  is  m  course  of  preparation,  bat  it  wfll  not 
be  published  till  January,  1869. 

A.  P,  S.  (Norwich).— A  new  edition  will  be  published  about  May,  1868.  Bentky's 
'Manual  of  Botany/  price  12s.  Bd. ;  Pereira's  'Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics,' price  21s.,  by  Farre,  Bentley,  and  Warington. 

^^C^emicua**  (Glasgow). — Purified  essentiai  oil  of  almonds.  See  toL  tL  (2nd  serist), 
p.  407,  and  voL  viii.  p.  325. 

^^ Inquirer**  (Kendal). — Soluble  either  in  a  solution  of  borax  or  in  spirit. 

J.  P.  C  (Honiton). — ^It  is  not  usual  to  filter  after  the  addition  of  the  potash ;  it  must 
depend  on  circumstances.    See  Bowman's  '  Medical  Chemistry.' 

**  Perth:*— CMorodyne,    Vol.  iii.  (2nd  series)  p.  684. 

Mr.  J.  Middleton  (Middlesborough)  and  Mr,  W,  Beits  (Gosport)  an  thanked  for 
their  communications. 

Mistakes  through  Inadvertence, — JAj,  Tebbntt  (Eilburo)  proposes  the  foUowing  pre- 
caution : — 

By  taking  an  india-rubber  ring,  of  suitable  size,  and  tying  it  into  a  knot  in  the  centre, 
and.  attaching  one  half  of  the  divided  ring  to  the  stopper  and  the  other  to  the  neck  d 
l^e  bottle,  the  apparatus  is  complete ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  stopper  cannot  be 
taken  out  without  a  decided  effort. 


IiiBtnictions  from  Members  and  AssociateB  respecting  the  transmianon  of  the 
Journal  More  the  25th  of  the  month,  to  Euas  Bremrix>gk,  Secretary,  17, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Advertiflements  (not  Uter  than  the  23rd)  to  Messrs.  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
lington  Street.    Other  communications  to  the  Editors,  Bloomsbury  Square. 
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INDUCEMENTS  TO  STUDY. 

If  a  steDdard  of  qaalification  ahould  at  any  time  be  recognized  by  law  as 
that  to  which  all  must  attain  who  are  licensed  to  dispense  medicines  and  deal 
in  daogerous  drugs,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  fixed  abore  the  point  required  for 
the  safety  of  the  public ;  and  consequently,  in  the  Bill  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  it  is  proposed  to  make 
the  Minor  Examination  of  the  Society  the  test  of  the  legal  qualification  to 
practise  pharmacy  and  to  be  registered  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist.  Some 
persons  have  thought  that  under  such  circumstances  there  would  be  little  in^ 
duoement  for  men,  in  studying  pharmacy,  to  aim  at  a  higher  qualification, — 
that  they  would  rest  satisfied  with  that  which  the  law  required,  aud  would 
ooly  in  comparatively  few  instances  prepare  themselyes  for  the  Major  P^xa- 
minatioD,  and  seek  the  title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  It  has  even  been 
suggested  that  if  none  but  those  who  pass  the  Major  Examination  be  admitted 
as  members  of  the  Society,  and  intrusted  with  the  important  duties  devolving 
upon  that  body,  the  number  of  these  may  become  so  reduced  as  to  constitute 
a  Tery  imperfect  and  insufficient  representation  of  those  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  pharmacy  throughout  the  country. 

We  think  these  anticipations  of  the  result  of  the  proposed  law  are  not  jus- 
tified by  experience  in  other  analogous  cases,  and  that  there  are  really  no 
groands  for  the  apprehension  of  a  deficiency  of  candidates  for  a  title  iodi- 
catipg  a  hond-Jide  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  important  and  responsible 
doties  required  by  the  public.  In  expressing  this  opinion  it  is,  of  course, 
implied  that  the  qualification  referred  to  is  such  as  the  general  or  professional 
pablic  can  appreciate, — such  as  is  calculated  to  make  a  man  more  useful  to 
^hose  in  whose  service  he  proposes  to  apply  his  qualifications.  There  is  ob- 
viously a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  encourage  the 
^Itivation  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  involved  in  a  pharmaceutical  quali- 
ncatioD.  It  is  not  necessary,  and  it  would  not  be  useful,  in  the  exercise  of 
^e  professional  duties  of  a  pharmaceutist,  that  he  should  possess  a  large  amount 
of  classical  knowledge,  or  that  he  should  be  a  profound  mathematician,  or  eren 
^t  he  should  be  distinguished  as  a  chemical  philosopher.  These  acquire- 
ments would  rather  tend  to  disqualify  him  than  to  qualify  him  for  such  duties 
V  the  public  require  in  connection  with  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  The 
highest  qualification  in  such  a  case  as  we  are  contemplating  is  such  as  would 
^^^sare  the  most  efficient  performance  of  all  the  duties  that  might  be  required 
under  any  probable  circumstances.  If  such  qualification  could  be  fairly  tested, 
^d  a  title  conferred  in  yirtue  of  the  test,  what  inducement  would  there  be 
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for  men  to  seek  such  a  title  ?  Would  they  devote  the  time  and  iDcnr  the 
expense  involTed  in  preparing  for  the  examination  on  passing  which  the  tide 
would  be  granted ;  and,  especially,  would  they  do  this,  while  there  was  another, 
a  lower,  and  more  easily  acquired  title,  legally  reeognized  as  indicating  a  aoffi* 
dent  qualification  ? 

In  answering  these  questions  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  the  inoentiYeB  to 
study,  and  the  inducements  to  seek  a  title  of  distinction  are  in  cases  such  as  the 
one  here  contemplated.  Under  any  circumstances  the  acquirement  of  a  title  bj 
examination  involves  some  amount  of  study,  o£  time  devoted  to  the  work  df 
preparation,  and  of  labour  in  getting  up  the  requisite  knowledge;  and,  at* 
though  in  one  case  there  may  be  a  much  larger  demand  on  these  than  in 
another,  the  question  constantly  recurring  to  the  mind  of  the  candidate  wiU  be, 
Is  the  result  worth  attaining  after  all  ?  The  more  perfectly  the  test  can  be 
made  to  indicate  the  qualification,  the  more  fully  the  qualification  meeto  tht 
requirements  of  the  duties  to  be  performed,  and  the  more  forcibly  the  publie 
can  be  made  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  knowledge  represented  in  the 
acquired  title,  so  much  the  stronger  will  be  the  inducement  to  its  acquirement. 
It  is  not  the  easily -acquired  title  that  is  most  sought  after,  but  that  which  is 
most  highly  thought  of  bv  competent  judges,  and  which  indicates  the  greatest 
amount  of  talent  and  of  labour  bestow^  in  its  acquirement.  What  vahit 
would  be  attached  to  a  title  the  acquirement  of  which  involved  no  neoenity  for 
study  or  previous  preparation  P  Is  not  the  value  of  the  prise  to  a  great  extest 
proportional  to  the  difficulty  of  its  attainment  ?  This  is  seen  to  be  Uie  cms 
with  reference  to  academical  degrees,  for  wherever  they  are  easy  of  attaiameal 
they  are  but  little  thought  of ;  while  those  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  dtit 
of  much  study  are  eagerly  sought  after.  The  University  of  London  is  rapidlT 
rising  in  estimation  in  consequence  of  the  strictness  of  its  examinations,  ana  the 
soundness  of  the  qualifications  implied  in  its  degrees. 

With  reference  to  the  examinations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  w« 
believe,  as  in  other  cases,  that  the  more  completely  they  are  made  thorough  tem 
of  the  qualifications  required  for  the  duties  to  be  performed,  the  more  they  will 
rise  in  public  estimation,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  persona  seekiof 
to  pass  them*  It  is  not  by  lowering,  but  rather  by  raising  the  standard  i 
qualification  in  those  to  whom  the  title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is  granted 
that  the  number  of  candidates  will  be  increased,  and  men  induced,  by  syateoBstic 
study,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  ordeal. 

If  the  Minor  examination  should  be  considered  to  implv  an  amount  of  know* 
ledge  sufficient  to  qualify  men  for  the  general  duties  involved  in  the  practioe  d 
pharmacy, — if  it  should  be  adopted  as  the  legal  standard  beyond  which  the  Le- 
gislature mav  hesitate  to  go,  in  passing  a  restrictive  measure,  for  fear  of  unduly 
restricting  the  means  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  pnblic, — it  will  be 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  pharmacy,  and  with  a  view  to  tne  advancement  of 
this  branch  of  medical  science,  that  the  inducements  to  study  should  be  saflh 
cient  to  ensure  among  a  class  of  pharmaceutists  a  deeper  and  more  extended 
cultivation  of  pharmaceutical  knowledge  than  the  legal  standard  would  require. 
To  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  the  higher  or  Major  examinatios 
should  be  made  sufficiently  strict  and  comprehensive  in  its  requirements  to  ra- 
der  the  title  conferred  upon  those  who  pass  it  worthy  of  their  ambiti(»i.  H 
this  examination  be  made  a  good  and  ample  test  of  a  high  degree  of  proficieMy, 
if  it  be  applied  with  unfiinohing  and  unvarying  strictness,  so  that  none  hat ; 
men  of  high  pharmaceutical  attainments  should  ever  pass  it, — we  feel  sasored 
that  the  title  it  con f era  would  be  more  than  ever  sought  after,  and  that  the  de- 
sire of  obtaining  this  title  would  become  a  powerful  inducement  to  study. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE   PHARMACEUTICAL   SOCIETY/ 

AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  November  eth,  1867, 

Present — ^Messrs.  Abraham,  Bird,  Bottle,  Bradj,  Carteighe,  Deane,  Evans,  Haselden, 
Hills,  Ince,  Mackaj,  Bandall,  Sandiord,  Savage,  Squire,  and  Wangh. 
The  following  were  elected 

MSMBBBS. 

Mitchell,  Robert  Ihimo Stroad. 

Reid,  Peter Calcutta. 

Rogerson,  Herbert  Groldthorpe Bradford,  Torkshire. 

Stamp,  Edward  Blanshard    London. 

Taylor,  (George  Spratt   London. 

"Hie  Secretary  reported  the  death  of  Mr.  William  M*Culloch,  and  the  consequent 
vacancy  in  the  Ust  of  Auditors. 


In  accordance  with  notice  of  motion  it 
Besolved, — That  steps  be  immediately  taken  to  introduce  into  Parliament  an  amended 
Pbanoacy  BilL    The  rarllamentaiy  Committee  were  instructed  accordingly. 


BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS,  November  20th,  1867. 

Present — Messrs.  Bird,  Carteighe,  Cracknell,  Darby,  Deane,  Evans,   Gale,  Garle, 
Haselden,  and  Squire. 

EHeven  Candidates  presented  themselves  for  the  Major  and  Minor  Examinations. 
The  following  seven  passed,  and  were  duly  registered : — 

MAJOR  (as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists). 

Bulgin,  William Blandford. 

Daniel,  Silas  Uolsworthy. 

MINOR  (registered  as  Assistants). 

Deeping,  William  RoUinson Nottingham. 

Earnshaw,  Benjamin  King   Jlugby. 

Howard,  Edward   Lincoln. 

Lake,  John  Hinton    Exeter. 

*Wallis,  John  Thomas  Ward Grantham. 

CIiABSICAL. 

Nams.  Residino  with  Addrbss. 

Chifney,  Newton    Mr.  Edwards    Longsight. 

Dewson,  Frederick  Stokes Messrs.  Banks  and  Son   Birmingham. 

Harding,  William  Messrs.  Fardon  and  Hatch Bristol. 

Hawkes,  Richard     Mr.  Hammerton  Colchester. 

Hepworth,  Charles  Reynolds... Mr.  Taylor  Leeds. 

Jobeon,  Thomas Messrs.  Rew  and  Co London. 

Paabler,  William  Ingram  Mr.  Deck Cambridge. 

Pearce,  Thomas  George Mr.  Lear Bath. 

Sargent,  John  Charles    Mr.  Uppleby    Leamington. 

Somner,  John  J Mr.  Stokoe  London. 

*  Passed  in  honours ;  eligible,  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  to  compete  for  the  prize  of  books. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING. 
Wednesday,  November  6th,  1867. 

MB.    O.   W.   8ANDF0BD,   PBS8IDBKT,   IN  THB  CHAIB. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preyious  Meeting  having  been  read,  the  following 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM 

were  announced,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  given  to  the  respectiTe 
donors : — 

The  Calendar  of  the  Bojal  CoDege  of  Snrgeons  for  1867 :  from  the  College,— Tbc 
Calendar  of  the  Unirersity  Colleee  for  1867-8 :  from  the  College, — Grew's  Aiutomj  of 
Plants :  from  Mr.  B.  Goodwin  Mambraj, — Hjdrologie  G^n^rale :  on  diasertation  sor  Is 
nature,  les  (jnalit^  et  les  nsara  des  Eanx  naturelles  et  artiOcielles,  min^rales  et  poUbfes. 
Par  Antonio  Alves  Feireira,  M.P.S. :  from  the  Author, — ^Microscopic  KTsminatim  of 
Urinary  Sediments,  with  Plates :  from  Professor  Attfield, — Collection  of  British  Plsaii: 
from  Mr.  Isaiah  Tansley, — A  New  Farina :  from  Chapman  and  Co. 

Dr.  Attfield,  referring  to  the  specimen  of  farina  on  the  table,  which  had 
been  placed  there  hj  one  of  their  members,  said  its  peculiar  feature  conaisted  in 
the  laree  proportion  of  flesh -f  )rming  constituents  it  contained.  In  this  repack 
it  stood  very  high  as  compare  1  with  other  farinaceous  substances. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

ON  THE   PRESERVATION   OF  SYRUP   OF  IODIDE    OP   IRON. 

BY  WILLIAM   A.  TILDEN,  F.C.8., 
DEMOVSTRATOB  IN  fHB  SOCIBTT*S  LA30S1.T0BIE8. 

Several  plans  hare  been  suggested  with  the  hope  of  rendering  this  important 
medicine  lees  liable  to  alteration  ;  of  these  the  most  notable  consists  in  intio- 
ducing  into  the  syrup  a  coil  of  clean  iron  wire.  Experieoce,  however,  shows 
that  the  proposed  remedy  is  ineffectual,  the  suggestion  being  founded,  as  I  be- 
lieve, upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  change.  The  brown  ookMr 
and  precipitate  developed  are  not  due  to  periodide  of  iron,  but  to  the  compouid, 
the  formation  of  which  is  represented  by  the  accompanying  equation : 

2  Pel,  -f  HjO  -f  O  =  Pe,!^  2 HO.» 

With  reference  to  the  production  of  the  change,  I  think  it  cannot  fail  to  liav« 
been  remarked,  that  it  proceeds  far  more  rapidly  when  the  syrup  is  exposed  to 
the  diffused  light  of  day,  than  when  nreserved  in  total  darkness.  Lights  tfaoagh 
it  cannot,  in  certain  cases,  of  itself  effect  chemical  metamorphosis,  is  yet 
capable  of  accelerating  in  a  marked  manner  the  action  of  various  agents,  par- 
ticularly atmospheric  oxygen.  Quite  different,  however,  in  this  instance  is  the 
apparent  effect  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  It  has  been  observed,  I  believe, 
with  reference  to  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  that  when  exposed  to  direct  sunlight, 
though  coloured  by  previous  oxidation,  it  seems  to  recover  its  original  appear- 
ance. This  result  1  believe  to  be  brought  about  by  conversion  of  part  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  sugar  into  water  by  the  oxygen  which  had  been  previonsly 

•  So  fariiu  I  am  aware,  this  body  has  not  been  analysed,  but  the  corresponding  compoaai 
obtained  in  the  same  way  by  exposure  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  to  the  av, 
i«<  well  knawii.     Its  formula  is  Fet0l4H3Oa. 
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absorbed.  Indeed  I  have  found  by  direct  experiment  on  Tanoiis  organic  sub- 
stances, — sugar,  mannite,  wood-spirit,  etc., — that  oxidation  may  be  produced  in 
this  manner.  A  mixture  of  iodine  and  a  metallic  oxide,  e,  g,  oxide  of  zinc,  ap- 
pears to  act  the  part  of  a  very  convenient  and  manageable  agent  of  oxidation. 

The  only  idea  which  suggests  itself  for  preserving  the  syrup  is  to  prevent  the 
access  of  the  air.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  filling  small  bottles  to  tne  stopper, 
aod  keeping  them  well  closed ;  but  I  think  it  may  be  effected  more  conveniently 
by  covering  the  syrup  with  a  stratum  of  oil.  This  plan  is  commonly  pursued 
with  various  articles  of  food.    It  may  be  easUy  earned  out  as  follows : — 

The  syrup  is  first  prepared,  then  the  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  is  filtered  into 
it,  taking  care  not  to  stir  till  the  last  moment,  and  to  form  as  few  bubbles  as 
possible.  This  is  then  poured  through  a  funnel  into  the  bottle  previously  made 
not,  and  containing  sufficient  olive  oil  to  form  a  layer  of  from  ^  to  |  inch  deep. 
It  is  important  to  recognize  this  order,  as  the  oil  then  coats  the  interior  of  the 
bottle,  and  prevents  the  syrup  wetting  the  sides.     Store  it  in  the  dark. 

A  convenient  receptacle  for  large  quantities  to  be  kept  in  this  manner  would 
be  a  jar  with  a  small  tap  or  stopcock  at  the  bottom.  Better  than  the  tap  would 
be  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing,  closed  by  a  Mohr^s  Compression  clamp.  It 
would  be  less  liable  to  obstruction  by  crystallization  of  the  syrup.  For  general 
dispensing  purposes,  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  washing- 
bottle  would  be  more  eaoly  applied.  Two  tubes  are  passed  through  the  cork, 
one  proceeding  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  bending  over  so  that  the  ex- 
ternal extremity  is  directed  downwards,  the  other  just  penetrates  the  cork. 
By  applying  the  mouth  to  the  short  tube,  and  increasing  the  pressure  upon 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  within,  the  latter  is  made  to  issue  from  the  point  of  the 
longer  tube.  This  last  may  be  kept  closed  by  a  stopper,  consisting  of  a  morsel 
of  india-rubber  tubing,  into  which  a  little  bit  of  glasarod  is  inserted. 


Dr.  Redwood  thought  the  subject  introduced  by  Mr.Tilden  was  both  interest- 
ing and  important.  Pharmaceutists  often  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  preserv- 
ing solutions  of  iodide  of  iron  free  from  change,  and,  although  this  difficulty  was 
experienced  with  the  aqueous  solution  more  than  with  the  syrup,  even  the 
latter  preparation  sometimes  became  coloured.  The  plan  of  putting  a  coil  of  iron 
▼ire  into  the  solutions  had,  he  believed,  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Squire,  and 
Had  been  to  some  extent  adopted ;  but  he  thought,  although  the  colour  of  the 
solution  might  be  thus  preserved,  that  the  method  was  not  a  satisfactory  one, 
as  a  portion  of  iodine  was  removed  from  the  solution  by  the  formation  of  an  in- 
soluble subealt,  and  the  strength  of  the  solution  was  thus  altered.  The  method 
proposed  by  Mr.  Tilden  was  ingenious,  and  would  not  be  subject  to  the  objec- 
tion which  attached  to  the  method  previously  alluded  to.  When  it  had  been 
fiist  mentioned  to  him,  he  thought  there  were  some  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  application,  but  these  seemed  to  have  been  met  and  provided  for  to  a 
great  extent. 

Dr.  Attfibld  asked  if  Mr.  Tilden  had  noticed  whether  syrup  of  iodide  of 
iron,  when  kept  beneath  the  surface  of  oil,  had  exhibited  any  acidity.  The 
alteration  which  occurred  in  the  syrup  had  been  generally  looked  upon  as  simply 
a  case  of  oxidation,  in  which  oxide  of  iron  was  ^formed,  and  perhaps  after  a 
time  a  higher  iodide  of  iron.  But  he  believed  that  some  years  ago  Mr.  Phillips, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  alteration 
took  place  through  the  decomposition  of  the  iodide  of  iron  by  water,  hydriodic 
scid  being  thus  formed.  He  had  himself  applied  some  tests  which  seemed  to 
Bhow  that  hydriodic  acid  was  produced,  but  he  had  not  estimated  the  amount. 
If  the  syrup  kept  under  oil  gave  an  acid  reaction  after  a  time,  it  would  tend  to 
corroborate  Mr.  PhiUips's  observation. 
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Mr.  TiLDBir  said  he  had  not  tested  the  syrup  for  hydriodic  add,  as  he  kd 
not  expected  to  find  sach  a  resolt. 

Dr.  Kbdwood  said  there  was  a  change  which  he  had  obeerred  moreibfi 
once  in  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  which  might  be  referable  to  the  presence  of  hj- 
driodic  acid.  He  had  found  that  sometimes  the  cane  sugar  of  the  symp  iwaKd 
into  the  state  of  grape  sugar,  the  syrup  at  the  same  time  becoming  a  solia  mas 
of  acicular  crystals  in  consequence  of  tne  smaller  solubility  of  the  grape  sugar. 

Mr.  Hills  had  found  the  syrup  made  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  k«ep 
without  any  change  for  several  months.  He  supposed  the  change  alluded  to  hj 
Dr.  Redwood  had  occurred  after  keeping  the  syrup  for  an  uouBually  long  time. 

Dr.  Krdwood  replied  that  his  observations  had  been  made  oo  BpecimiaB 
which,  like  most  of  the  specimens  in  their  collection,  had  been  kept  for  sevenl 
years. 

Mr.  Uhnbt  described  the  way  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  preaerye 
syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  by  putting  it  while  hot  into  bottles  filled  so  as  to  exclude 
air  almost  entirely.  In  this  way  he  found  it  to  keep  unchanged  for  six  moDtls 
or  more.  He  bad  tried  the  coil  of  iron  wire,  but  had  not  found  any  adrautas? 
from  it. 

Mr.  Carteighe  stated  that  by  simply  immersing  the  botUe  of  syrup  in  t 
water-bath  for  a  few  minutes,  the  coloured  syrup  would  be  restored  to  its  norsol 
condition.  He  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  this  simple  operation  sac- 
ceesf ally  performed,  ana  it  was  sometimes  useful  when  the  syrup  was  wsdmI 
quickly,  and  there  was  no  time  to  make  a  fresh  supply. 

Mr.  KoBEBTS  corroborated  the  last  statement.  He  had  frequently  lomd 
that  colour  could  be  quickly  removed  from  the  syrup  by  wanning  it.  He  coaUi 
tA»o  confirm  Mr.  Umuey's  statement.  He  believed  If  the  bottles  were  veil 
filled  and  kept  in  the  dark  no  change  of  colour  would  occur. 


ON  THE  ADULTERATION  OP  WHITE  PRECIPITATE. 

BY  J.   BOBLAND,   K.P.8. 

The  paper  submitted  to  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  at  Dundee  by 
Mr.  Barnes  leads  to  the  very  gratifying  conclusion  tiiat  the  substance  abore 
named  is  now  to  be  found  in  commerce,  comparatively  free  from  those  adolte- 
ratious  to  which,  in  former  times,  it  was  frequently  subjected ;  that  it  is  uov 
rarely,  if  ever,  mixed  with  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lime  or  lead  to  suit  tfa^ 
demands  of  ''country  customers,**  or  supply  the  wants  of  druggists  situated  in 
localities  where  it  might  be  com$idered  that  quality  imported  but  little.  There 
is  a  point,  however,  connected  with  the  salt  in  question,  to  which  Mr.  Bsroee 
seems  not  to  have  directed  his  attention. 

He  has  not  informed  us  how  many  of  the  numerous  samples  that  he  exa- 
mined contained  reaxlt  white  precipitate  of  the  London  or  new  British  PUr- 
macopoeia. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  two  varieties,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  thia  ar- 
ticle of  the  Materia  Medica,  called  respectively yh^t^/e  and  infusibU  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  its  predecessors,  the  Dublin  Pharmacopc^ 
1826,  the  London  Pharmacopmia,  1836,  and  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoi^t 
1841,  all  adopted  the  formula  which  gave  as  a  product  infusible  white  pn^pi- 
tate,  so  that  no  other  kind  now  is,  or  for  a  long  time  past  has  been,  officinai- 
Prior  to  1826,  no  formula,  I  believe,  was  given  either  by  the  Edinburgh  or 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  for  its  preparation  ;  and  the  one  adopted  by  the  Lomion 
PharmacopoBia  yielded  what  is  now  called  by  way  of  distinction  fui^ble  white 
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precipitate,  becanae,  when  heated  to  about  300"  C,  it  enters  into  a  state  of 
fusioD  before  volatilizing. 

The  iDfujsible  salt  does  not  so  behave,  but  Yolatilizes  without  fusing. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1864  failed  to  note  this  physical  property  in 
the  test  then  given  for  this  salt,  and  the  same  omission  is  perpetuated  in  the 
edition  of  1867. 

It  should  have  been  stated  that  it  is  "entirely  volatilized  at  a  heat  under  red- 
ness without  jHsing.^* 

That  the  fusible  salt  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  commerce,  in  great  measure  sup- 
plying the  place  of  that  which  alone  ought  to  be  accepted  as  officinal,  I  have 
Bfttisfactory  reason  to  know  ;  as,  out  of  twenty-four  samples  which  I  have  exa- 
mined, not  more  than  five  gave  evidence  of  having  been  prepared  according  to 
the  authorized  formula. 

These  samples  I  obtained  from  different  establishments,  chiefly  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  here ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  substitution  referred  to,  not  one 
contained  any  of  the  non-volatile  adulterants  met  with  by  Mr.  Barnes. 

To  show  the  difference  between  the  two  salts,  I  subjoin  the  formulas  for  their 
preparation,  giving  the  formula  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  1745-1824,  and 
the  formula  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  1867  : — 


Mereuritu  Pracipitnttts  Albus, 
Ph.  Lond.  1745. 

Jd  Salis  Ammoniaci, 
Mercnrii  Corrosivi  Sablimati, 

pondera  seqaalia. 
Sol?e  simnl  in  aqua,  per  chartam  cola,  et 
flolotione  salts  alicojus  alkalini  ftxi  prsci- 
pita ;   pulvefem  prsecipitatum  ablue  ad 
perfectam  dnlcedinem. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  collate, 
this  formnla  continued  to  be  given  in  the 
▼srioQS  editions  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia, without  any  important  change, 
down  to  1824,  when  the  precipitant  was 
deftnitirely  ordered  to  be  subcarbonate  of 
potash. 

The  product  in  this  case  is  fusible  pre- 
cipitate, and  is  represented  by  the  formula 
NfijHgCI,  and  contains  nearly  66  grains 
of  mercory  in  100  grains  of  the  salt 


Hydrwrgyrnm  Ammoniatttm. 

Take  of 

Perchloride  of  Mercury,  8  onnces. 

Solution  of  Ammonia,  4  fluid  ounces. 

Distilled  water,  3  pints. 
Dissolve  the  perchloride  of  mercury  in  the 
water  with  the  aid  of  a  moderate  heat ; 
mix  the  solution  with  the  ammonia,  con- 
stantly  stirring ;  collect  the  precipitate  on 
a  filter,  and  wash  it  well  with  cold  dis- 
tilled water,  until  the  liquid  which  passes 
through  ceases  to  give  a  precipitate  when 
dropped  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
acidulated  by  nitric  acid.  Lastly,  dry 
the  pr<3duct  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 212"  F. 

The  product  here  is  infusible  precipi- 
tate, and  is  represented  by  the  formula 
NH^Hg^Cl,  and  contains  nearly  80  grains 
of  mercury  in  100  grains  of  the  salt. 


The  motive  which  induces  the  manufacturing  chemist  to  employ  the  old  for- 
mala  in  preference  to  the  new  becomes  at  once  apparent,  when  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  products  is  taken  into  consideration ;  and 
this,  together  with  the  greater  facility  and  convenience  which  the  first  formula 
offers  for  manufacturing  purposes,  leads,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  fusible  preci- 
pitate being  found  so  widely  supplying  the  place  of  the  officinal  salt. 

Fusible  precipitate  does  not  seem  to  me  to  produce  such  a  beautifully  white 
oiDtment  as  that  made  with  the  infusible ;  it  is  more  transparent,  wanting  body 
as  painters  say,  and  undoubtedly  does  not  keep  so  long  without  becoming  yel- 
low. I  have  prepared  ointments  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  with  both 
Tsrieties,  and  find  that,  whilst  that  made  with  the  fusible  salt  will  become  yellow 
in  from  tiiree  to  four  weeks,  that  made  with  the  infusible  wiU  remain  uncoloured 
for  at  least  two  months. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  change  which  thus  takes 
place  in  the  ointment.  Many  of  the  mercurial  salts,  it  is  well  known,  are  re- 
duced from  a  higher  state  of  combination  to  a  lower  in  presence  of  organic  sub- 
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stances ;  and  probably  some  snch  change  takes  place  in  this  instance,  for,  if  tbe 
yellowed  ointment  be  rubbed  up  on  a  slab  with  a  few  drops  either  of  liqoorof 
ammonia  or  potash,  it  speedily  becomes  greyish-black, — thus  showing  either  tliai 
some  reducing  action  has  ti^en  place,  or  that  the  organic  acids  of  t^e  fat  em- 
ployed have  entered  into  combination  with  the  metallic  base,  forming  a  mer- 
curous  salt. 

I  incline  to  the  latter  view,  seeing  that  similar  changes  or  comlnnatuma  of 
the  organic  fatty  acids  with  the  metallic  base  take  place,  through  time,  in  the 
ointments  of  oxide  of  lead,  zinc,  and  acetate  of  lead,  and  probity  also  in  (he 
Emplastrum  Plumbi  lodidi  of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia.* 

The  elucidation  of  these  chemical  points  I  leave  to  those  better  able  and  moR 
fortunately  situated  for  time  than  I  am.  I  simply  desire  to  direct  attention  to 
the  omission  which  seems  to  me  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Barnes  in  his  excel- 
lent paper,  and  to  the  trifling,  but  yet  important,  alteration  which  should  be 
made  in  the  test  for  this  substance  in  the  next  edition  of  our  national  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

Kibnamoek,  October  \7th,  1867. 


Mr.  Barnbs  said  he  had  not  found  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  sampleB  be 
had  examined  to  be  fusible  as  the  author  of  the  paper  had.  He  believed  th&t 
only  two  or  three  out  of  fifty  of  his  samples  consisted  of  the  fusible  variety. 

The  Pbssidsnt  observed  that  it  was  gratifying  to  find  the  more  serious  adul- 
terations were  no  longer  practised, — an  improvement  brought  about  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  which  afforded  frequent  opportuniti» 
for  drawing  attention  to  and  discussing  such  matters. 

Dr.  Eedwood  thought  the  subject,  as  brought  under  their  notice  by  Mr. 
Borland,  was  important,  as  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  the  old  method  d 
making  the  preparation  would  be  continued  by  some  manufacturers  nnlen  it 
were  complained  of,  as  the  product  so  obtained  contained  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  most  expensive  ingredient,  namely,  the  mercury. 

Mr.  BoTTLB  thought  it  very  desirable  to  know  whether  there  was  any  differ- 
ence in  the  medicinal  value  of  the  two  preparations. 

Dr.  Redwood  said  they  were  hardly  in  a  position  to  deal  with  tbe  medical 
part  of  the  question,  which  must  be  decided  by  medical  men.  He  was  not 
aware  that  the  relative  values,  medicinally,  of  the  two  preparations  had  bea 
determined.  

PBEPARATION  OF  SUPPOSITORIES  AND  MEDICATED 

PESSARIES. 

BT   MB.   BABNARD  8.   PBOCTOB. 

This  communication  was  intended  as  a  supplement  to  a  paper  on  the  same 


subject  inserted  in  the  previous  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  JoumaL    It 
accompanied  by  a  larse  number  of  specimens  illustrating  the  apparatus  used  and 
the  products  obtained. 

Tne  author  stated  : — 

With  regard  to  the  samples  in  illustration  of  this  paper,  I  wish  it  to  be 
noticed  that  they  are  not  sent  for  comparison  with  the  productions  of  any  other 
maker,  but  simply  to  illustrate  what  1  have  been  saying.  The  apparatus  is  in 
the  rough  and  ready  condition  which  alone  could  show  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
asserted.    Several  of  the  suppositories  have  been  removed  from  their  foil-mould 

*  If  thifl  plaster  is  to  be  kept  prepared,  and  not  made  extemporaneously  as  required,  tbect 
must  be  some  cbange  effected  in  tbe  formula  ipven  in  B.P.  It  rapidly  loses  its  bright  jvUor 
colour,  in  consequence,  I  think,  of  the  soda  of  the  soap  plaster  decomposing  the  iodiae,  sad 
forming,  pro  tanto,  an  iodide  and  iodate  of  soda,  and  oleate  or  stearate  of  lead. 
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before  they  were  hard,  even  within  twenty  minutes  of  the  time  the  material  wae 
poured  in.  It  is  not  recommended  that  this  should  be  practised,  but  even  with  the 
moBt  stinted  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  may  be  sent  out  in  a  condition  fit  for 
use.  When  this  has  to  be  done,  it  is  best  to  throw  them  into  cold  water  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  keep  them  under  water  while  the  foil  is  being  rolled  off,  as 
the  warmth  of  the  hand  is  sufficient  to  melt  them  again,  and  that  very  speedily 
nrhile  they  are  new. 

The  plastic  clay  matrices,  it  will  be  observed,  are  somewhat  adhesive,  and  do 
not  so  readily  permit  the  removal  of  the  suppository  in  its  soft  condition. 

There  are  probably  many  little  points  upon  which  I  might  have  said  more, 
bat  which  are  much  more  easily  obsierved  and  attended  to  in  practice,  than  pro- 
Tided  against  in  written  directions.  For  example,  in  making  the  cylindrical 
foil-moulds  upon  a  glass  rod,  the  mould  collapsed  as  the  rod  was  withdrawn  ; 
obviously  the  remedy  was  to  use  a  tube  which  admits  the  air  while  it  is  being 
irithdrawn. 

The  pessaiy  moulds  are  made  most  easily,  by  folding  the  foil  over  the  dibble 
in  the  manner  of  capping  a  bottle,  but  they  are  made  smoother  if  a  little  pains 
is  taken  in  rolling  round  the  dibble  a  piece  of  foil  of  the  half -moon  shape. 

The  bottle  and  syringe  are  sent  without  being  cleaned,  that  it  may  be  seen 
how  closely  the  last  drop  of  material  is  used. 

The  composition  adopted  is  the  lead  and  opium  suppository  of  the  B.P. ; 
the  pessaries  and  bougies  having  the  same  composition,  except  that  they  have 
only  one-fourth  the  proportion  of  the  active  constituents. 

A. — 1.  Usnal  gun-metal  mould ;  2,  tin  dibble  cast  in  No.  1 ;  8,  foil- moulds  made  on 
No.  2,  and  disks  for  making  the  same ;  4,  suppositories  cast  in  No.  8,  some  of  them 
removed  before  cold. 

B. — 1.  Sealing-wax  dibble  made  in  a  conical  minim  measure;  2,  clay  matrix  formed 
with  No.  1,  kept  plastic  with  chloride  of  calcium,  ^  drachm  to  1  oz.  day ;  3,  foil- 
moulds  made  on  No.  1,  and  disks  for  making  the  same ;  4,  suppositories  cast  in  No.  8, 
some  of  them  removed  before  cold. 

C. — 1.  Dibble  for  cylindrical  suppositories ;  2,  clay  matrix  formed  with  No.  1,  and  kept 
plastic  with  glycerine,  50  ra.  to  the  ounce  of  day ;  8,  model  on  which  to  form  foil- 
moulds  for  cylindrical  suppositories ;  4,  foil-moulds  made  on  No.  8,  and  slips  for 
making  the  same ;  5,  suppositories  cast  in  No.  4,  some  of  which  have  been  taken  oat 
before  cold ;  6,  suppository  tube  for  inserting  the  same. 

D. — 1.  Sealing-wax  dibble  for  pessaries,  and  thimble  in  which  it  was  formed ;  2,  clay 
matrix  formed  with  No.  1,  in  a  moist  condition  but  without  deliquescent  material ; 
8,  foil-moulds  made  with  No.  1,  and  disks  for  their  production ;  4,  pessaries  cast  in 
No.  8,  some  of  which  have  been  removed  before  hard. 

£. — 1.  Bougie  dibble  or  model ;  2,  foil-moulds  formed  upon  No.  1 ;  8,  bougies  cast  in 
No.  2. 

F. — Bottle  in  which  ingredients  are  melted,  showing  how  tlosely  the  last  drop  is  taken 
up  even  with  the  materials  in  a  creamy  consistence. 

6. — Syringe  with  which  to  lift  the  material. 

H. — ^Dry  clay  suppositcvy  matrix. 

L — ^Magoesia  matrix. 

J. — WwKien  awl  with  which  the  magnesia  was  bored. 


The  Pbesidbnt  said  the  use  of  tinfoil,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Proctor,  would  cer- 
tainly expedite  the  removal  of  the  suppository  from  the  mould,  but  there  still 
remained  the  difficulty  of  separating  it  from  the  foil.  He  had  found  Naples 
soap  a  good  thing  for  preventing  adhesion  to  the  mould. 

Dr.  Redwood  said  he  had  been  requested  by  Mr.  Brady,  of  Newcastle,  to 
state  that  he  had  a  communication  to  make  to  the  Society  on  the  subject,  in 
which  he  would  suggest  still  another  mode  of  operating.  He  hoped  to  have  it 
leftdy  for  the  next  meeting,  if  not  for  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 
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Mr.  Mack  AY,  of  Edinburgh,  undentood  from  Mr.  Proctor^s  eonnnonicatioii 
that  be  had  used  cacao  bntt«r  in  the  composition  of  the  euppoaitoriea,  as  ordered 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  He  (Mr.  M.)  had  not  been  verj  sacceasful  with  that 
material,  but  he  oad  produced  better  specimens  with  a  gun -metal  mould  thaa 
with  one  of  pipe-clay.  After  reading  Mr.  Proctor^s  paper  in  the  Journal^  he 
had  again  tried  the  use  of  cacao  butter,  but  the  result  had  not  been  such  as  he 
desired,  the  product  being  very  liable  to  crack.  Mr.  Brady,  to  whom  he  had 
mentioned  his  difficulty,  and  from  whom  he  had  obtained  the  cacao  butter,  said 
he  had  never  experienced  this  difficulty,  but  suggested  the  use  of  glycerine  and 
water  for  facilitating  the  removal  of  the  cones  from  the  mould. 

Mr.  Cabteighe  observed  that  different  operators  often  obtained  diffe- 
rent results.  He  had  always  been  successful  witn  metallic  moulds.  There  was, 
perhaps,  something  in  the  use  of  a  slippery  liquid  applied  to  the  mould,  aod 
he  had  found  soap  liniment  answer  well ;  but  even  without  any  such  appli- 
cation, if  sufficient  time  were  allowed  for  the  material  to  cool  and  contract, 
he  had  never  experienced  any  difficulty. 

A  Member  said  he  had  been  accustomed,  in  using  metallic  moulds,  to  hold 
the  mould  over  a  vessel  of  boiling- water,  so  as  to  allow  the  steam  to  condense 
upon  it  before  putting  the  melted  material  into  it,  and  this  prevented  adhesion. 

Mr.  Mabtinda.le  had  found  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  aoft  soap  a  good 
application  to  the  mould. 

Dr.  Attfield  remarked  on  what  had  appeared  to  him  a  great  merit  in  Mr. 
Proctor's  communications, — both  the  one  just  read,  and  that  prerionsly  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal, — namely,  that  he  effected  his  object  with  very  simple  and 
inexpensive  materials.  Thus,  while  one  man  required  an  expensive  gun-metal 
mould,  another  could  manage  with  a  pill-box,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  thimble,  aod 
a  stick  of  sealing-wax.  He  could  not  help  observing,  however,  that  the  speci- 
mens  on  the  table  were  somewhat  deficient  in  neatness  of  appearance.* 
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BY  HENRY  J.  WADDINGTON. 

The  subject  of  microscopic  crystallography  has  been  so  often  treated  in  yarioos 
scientific  journals,  that  the  appearance  of  the  present  paper  may  appear  some- 
what superfluous,  but  I  think  I  may  with  confidence  appeal  to  microscopiats  in 
general  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  what  has  been  already  written  on  this  matter* 
much,  indeed,  of  which  has  been  but  a  repetition  of  what  has  preceded  it ; 
moreover,  the  end  in  view  has  more  frequently  been  the  production  of  crystal- 
line masses  (I  cannot  call  them  crystals),  which  afford  beautiful  objects  for  the 
polariscope,  than  such  as  would  be  useful  for  the  purposes  of  investigatiou  or 
study. 

I  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  definite  rule,  that  the  formation  of  perfect 
crystals  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  deposited ;  the  more 
quickly  solutions  can  be  made  to  crystallize,  the  more  perfect  the  crystals  gene- 
rally are. 

The  directions  usually  giren  are,  to  place  a  few  drops  of  a  cold  saturated  so- 
lution on  a  clean  slide,  and  allow  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously ;  but  the  result 
of  this  is  unsatisfactory,  compared  to  that  obtained  by  allowing  the  crystals  to 
deposit  from  a  hot  and  concentrated  solution.  To  take  borax  for  an  example. 
if  a  strong  solution  of  this  salt  is  made  in  hot  distilled- water,  the  liquid  filtered, 

*  Mr.  Proctor  expressly  stated,  in  sendint;  the  specimens,  that  they  wen  only  intended  to 
show  how  suppositories  could  be  made  in  the  hurry  of  dispensing. — Ed.  Ph.  J. 
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and  a  few  drops  poured  in  a  fall  stream  on  to  a  clean  slide,  and  immediately 
poured  off,  sufficient  will  remain  behind  for  the  production  of  crystals,  which 
will  form  at  once ;  when  they  have  attained  sufficient  size  (which  they  will 
hare  done  in  a  few  seconds),  the  remaining  liquor,  if  any,  should  be  drained 
from  them  and  the  slide  allowed  to  dry.  The  result  will  generally  be  a  slide, 
evenly  covered  with  crystals  having  well-defined  edges,  and  but  few  of  which 
are  agglomerated. 

If  the  solutions  used  are  not  too  concentrated,  the  right  moment  to  pour 
them  on  the  slides  is  juat  before  the  crystals  begin  to  form  in  the  solution 
itself.  I  may  remark  here  (and  this  applies  to  all  crystals  deposited  from  hot 
solutions),  that  if  the  liquid  is  too  hot,  the  slide  itself  becomes  warm,  and 
the  deposition  of  the  crystals  being  thereby  retarded,  the  result  is  not  satisfac- 
tory. Of  coarse  this  may  be  easily  remedied  by  allowing  the  solution  to  be- 
come cooler  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  too  cold,  the  result  is  a  mass  of 
crystals,  which,  although  perfect,  are  too  small  to  be  of  value.  Sometimes  it  is 
of  great  assistance  to  breathe  on  the  slide  before  placing  the  solution  on  it,  as 
that  prevents  the  immediate  deposition  of  the  crystals.  This  process  answers 
extremely  well  with  the  following  salts, — alum,  chlorate  of  potassium  (which 
should  not  be  very  concentrated),  nitrates  of  barium  and  strontium,  potassio- 
tartrate  of  antimony,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate,  acid  tartrate,  acid  oxalate, 
aud  superacid  oxalate  of  potassium,  and  many  others  of  similar  solubility.  Of 
coorse  the  strength  of  each  solution  must  be  regulated  by  experience. 

When  crystals  are  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  they  may  be  allowed  to 
separate  in  the  bulk  of  the  solution  itself  as  it  cools, — if  necessary,  shaking  the 
vessel  to  prevent  their  attaining  too  great  a  size ;  then,  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
glass  tube  closed  at  one  end  with  th#  finger,  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  and 
crystals  may  be  taken  up  and  transferred  to  a  slide,  wnich  should  have  been 
Well  breathed  on,  to  allow  the  fluid  to  flow  over  it  more  easily.  It  will  be  ne- 
cevary  to  keep  the  slide  moving  for  a  minute  or  so,  to  prevent  the  aggregation 
of  the  crystals ;  when  they  have  been  dispersed  pretty  evenly,  the  superfluous 
fluid  should  be  removed  by  blotting-paper  applied  to  the  ^ges  of  the  slide. 
The  liquid  must  not  be  poured  off,  or  the  crystals  will  almost  certainly  run  to- 
gether. Although  this  process  answers  well,  I  think  it  is  inferior  to  allowing 
the  crystals  to  deposit  on  the  glass  itself. 

Some  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  obtaining  perfect  crystals  from  sub- 
stances which  are  generally  met  with  in  long  prisms,  as  nitrate  of  potassium, 
oxalic  and  hippuric  acids,  etc.  With  the  two  former  I  have  found  that  the 
best  method  is  to  make  a  hot  solution,  containing  rather  more  of  the  salt  than 
would  saturate  it  &t  ordinary  temperatures  ;  having  filtered  it  and  allowed  it  to 
become  nearly  cold,  a  few  drops  should  be  placed  on  a  slide,  and  a  very  fine 
glass-rod,  or  the  head  of  a  needle,  drawn  once  or  twice  across  it.  Of  course 
this  stirring  mars  the  general  appearance  of  the  slide,  but  I  have  found  it  the 
only  method  of  obtaining  perfect  crystals  of  these  and  similar  substances.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  crystallize  them  in  long  prisms,  but  it  is  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
ducing typical  crystals  which  is  overcome  by  this  method.  For  hippuric  acid, 
the  solution,  when  just  on  the  point  of  crystallizing,  should  be  poured  on  to  a 
cold  slide  (which,  if  necessary,  should  have  been  breathed  on)«  and  when  the 
crystals  have  formed,  the  remaining  liquid  should  be  poured  ofl"  and  the  slide 
allowed  to  dry.  The  result  is  often  most  sucoeasful  for  the  beauty  of  the  crystals 
snd  their  variety  of  form. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  producing  perfect  crystals  will  be  met  with  in  those 
substances  which  are  very  soluble  in  water,  as  sugar,  citric  and  tartaric  acids, 
ftc.  A  good  method  for  crystallizing  sugar  is  to  make  a  cold  solution  contain- 
ing about  as  much  sugar  as  water,  and  having  filtered  it,  to  drop  some  on  to  a 
slide,  and  then  pour  off  so  much  of  it  that  only  a  thin  layer  of  liquid  remains ; 
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this  should  be  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air,  care  being  taken  to  exclude  dust  It 
most  not  be  too  closely  covered,  or  a  viscid  film  is  the  resolt ;  a  dry  day  should 
be  chosen,  as  in  a  damp  atmosphere  it  will  not  crystallize  at  all. 

The  same  process  answers  pretty  well  for  citric  and  tartaric  acids,  bat  the 
solution  should  not  be  so  strong.  It  is  well  to  put  on  six  or  eight  slides  ol 
these  and  similar  crystals,  as  only  one  of  them  may  be  good.  I  have  found ks 
certainty  in  obtaining  perfect  crystals  of  freely  soluble  substances  than  of  any 
others ;  but  here,  as  in  all  cases,  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  rapidity  of  depoa- 
tion. 

Many  substances  which  are  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  water,  require  crystalfiz- 
ing  from  spirit  of  wine,  as  morphine,  strychnine,  and  manv  others.  The  pro- 
cess before  mentioned,  of  allowing  the  substances  to  crystallize  in  the  solntiao, 
answers  admirably  with  morphine  and  strychnine,  and,  I  doubt  not,  eqoally 
well  with  other  crystallizable  alkaloids.  In  all  cases  they  should  be  dissolved  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  and  the  solution  slightly  agitated,  to  facilitate  crystallizatbo. 
Strychnine  should  be  dissolved  by  heat  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  spirit  of  wine 
ana  two  parts  of  water. 

Any  directions  on  the  subject  of  microscopic  crystals  might  well  be  con- 
sidered incomplete  which  did  not  include  the  beautiful  substance  known  h 
sulphate  of  iodo- quinine  or  *^  Herapathite.*^  lliese  crystals  were  fully  described 
by  Dr.  Herapath  in  former  numbers  of  the  PharmaceuticalJournal,*  who  then 
gave  the  most  complete  method  of  preparing  them  for  nee  as  *'  artificial  toor- 
malines,**  and  also  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  quinine.  It  may  not  be  oat  dt 
place  to  repeat  here  what  he  has  written  on  the  subject  of  preparing  the  niicto> 
scopic  crystals,  which  is  copied  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  vol.  xiL,  page 
217.  • 

^^  A  mixture  of  3  drms.  of  pure  acetic  acid,  with  1  fluid  drm.  of  spirit  d 
wine,  to  which  6  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  were  added.  One  drop  of  this 
test  fluid  placed  on  a  glass  slide,  and  the  merest  atom  of  the  alkaloid  (qainine) 
added  ;  time  given  for  solution  to  take  place,  then  upon  the  tip  of  a  very  fine 
glass-rod,  an  extremely  minute  drop  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  added; 
tiie  first  effect  is  the  production  of  a  yellow  or  cinnamon -coloured  compound  of 
iodine  and  quinine,  which  forms  as  a  small  circular  spot ;  the  alcohol  separates 
in  little  drops,  which,  by  a  sort  of  repulsive  movement,  drive  the  fluid  awaj; 
after  a  time  the  liquid  again  flows  over,  and  the  polarizing  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  iodo-quinine  are  slowly  produced  in  beautiftd  rosettes.  This  succeeds  best 
without  the  aid  of  heat." 

Made  according  to  this  method,  the  crystals  undoubtedlj^  form  in  beautiful 
rosettes,  but  the  misfortune  is  that  they  rarely  remain  so.  Sometimes  they 
continue  stable,  but  generally  they  grow  out  of  proportion  and  soon  become 
shapeless. 

I  have  made  these  crystals  by  two  methods,  either  of  which  gives  very  satis- 
factory results.  The  first  method  is  to  slightly  modify  the  fluid  spoken  of 
above,  by  mixing  8  drms.  of  spirit  of  wine  and  1  drm.  of  acetic  acid,  thus  r^ 
versing  the  quantities  ^as  I  have  generally  used  bisulphate  of  quinine,  there  fass 
been  no  necessity  for  aading  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid).  10  grs.  of  bisulpbate 
of  quinine  should  be  dissolved  in  ^  oz.  of  the  fluid,  and  the  solution  filtered ; 
10  or  15  drops  of  this  should  be  poured  on  a  slide,  a  drop  (or  more?)  of  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  added,  and  the  slide  tilted  a  little  to  allow  of  the  two  mixing. 
When  the  solution  becomes  clear,  it  should  be  poured  on  to  a  fresh  slide,  and 
from  that  to  another,  and  so  on,  as  long  as  the  liquid  holds  out,  not  leaving  it 
on  a  slide,  but  pouring  it  on  and  off*  again  directly  ;  what  remains  on  the  slide 
is  amply  sufficient  for  the  production  of  crystals.    Some  slides  will  be  found 

*  Vols.  xL,  zii.,  xiii. 
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much  better  than  others,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  tho^e  which  have  formed 
moat  rapidly  are  the  best.  Perhaps  of  all  microscopic  crystals  these  are  the 
most  beaattful,  and  certainly  are  not  difficult  to  prepare. 

The  second  method  is  to  prepare  the  pare  salt  oy  adding  tincture  of  iodine  to 
s  eolation  of  10  grs.  of  bisnlphate  of  quinine  in  ^  oz.  of  acetic  acid;  as  long  as 
the  cryBtals  are  thrown  down,  these  are  to  be  collected  and  purified  by  one  or 
two  recrystallizations. 

A  email  portion  of  the  pure  crystals  should  be  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  the  solution  allowed  to  become  nearly  cold,  and  when  the 
crystals  are  just  on  the  point  of  separating,  a  drop  or  two  should  be  poured 
on  to  a  slide ;  when  the  crystals  are  of  sufficient  size,  the  superfluous  liquid,  if 
any,  should  be  poured  off.  These  crystals,  if  preserved  as  permanent  objects, 
are  best  mountea  dry. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  microscopic  crystals  are,  as  is  well  known,  de- 
rived from  urine ;  and  although,  for  pathological  purposes,  it  is  essential  they 
should  be  deposited  without  any  interference,  yet  some  methods  may  be  here 
given  for  preparing  them,  or  rather  of  assisting  their  deposition.  For  all  the 
following  experiments  the  urine,  having  been  allowed  to  cool,  should  be  filtered, 
to  remove  mucus,  extraneous  matters,  etc. 

If  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  urine,  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  stand,  crystals 
of  uric  acid  will  separate  after  a  time,  but  they  seldom  possess  any  distinct 
form.  ^  Uric  acid  in  characteristic  crystals  will  be  best  obtained  by  allowing  8 
or  10  oz.  of  urine  to  stand  some  hours  after  the  addition  of  2  or  3  drms.  of 
acetic  acid.  In  a  day  or  two  the  crystals  will  have  grown  larger ;  the  bottle 
should  then  be  well  shaken  to  detach  them  from  the  sides,  and  the  crystals 
washed  with  distilled  water,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  To  obtain  the  rarer 
forms  it  is  requisite  to  allow  the  crystals  to  deposit  as  quickly  as  possible,  but 
as  oiiue  contains  normally  so  small  a  quantity  of  uric  acid,  this  is  not  practic- 
able, unless  the  deficiency  is  artificially  supplied.  This  may  be  done  as  tollows : 
nuke  a  solution  of  urate  of  sodium  by  boiling  uric  acid  (or  the  solid  white 
uriue  of  serpents)  with  solution  of  caustic  soda,  until  no  more  is  taken  up.  If 
1  or  2  drms.  of  this  is  put  into  8  oz.  of  urine,  and  a  small  quantity  of  acetic 
acid  added,  not  more  than  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  soda,  very  perfect  crystals 
will  be  obtained.  These  crystals,  with  the  exception  of  being  a  little  lighter  co- 
loured, will  be  similar  to  what  are  found  in  urinary  deposits.  By  varying  the 
quantity  of  urate  of  sodium  and  of  acetic  acid,  many  varieties  of  crystals  may 
be  produced.  If  uric  acid,  which  has  been  prepared  from  serpents^  urine,  be 
boiled  with  lime-water,  a  small  quantity  will  be  taken  up,  and  if  this  is  put  into 
urine  and  acetic  acid  added,  the  same  results  will  be  obtained.  This  process 
sometimes  produces  better  crystals  than  the  former. 

Very  beautiful  crystals  of  uric  acid  may  be  made  by  adding  to  the  above  so- 
lutions of  urate  of  sodium  and  urate  of  calcium,  small  quantities  of  different 
acids  largely  diluted  with  water.  In  almost  all  cases  different  results  will  be 
obtaiued.  If  the  crystals  are  deposited  from  hot  solutions,  they  differ  from 
those  deposited  from  cold ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  acid  employed  is  varied,  the 
crystals  vary  also. 

Another  deposit  found  in  urine  is  the  phosphate  of  ammonium  and  magne- 
sium or  triple  phosphate.  It  is  generally  met  with  in  two  forms,  namely, 
prisms  and  so-called  stellate  crystals.  These  may  both  be  easily  prepared  by 
the  following  methods : — for  the  first,  a  small  piece  of  carbonate  of  ammonium, 
about  25  or  30  grains,  should  be  dropped  into  8  or  10  oz.  of  urine,  and  allowed 
to  remain  perfectly  quiet  for  some  hours ;  crystals  will  then  be  observed  floating 
Dear  the  top,  and  clinging  round  the  sides  of  the  bottle ;  if  they  are  of  suffi- 
cient  size,  the  bottle  may  be  gently  shaken  to  send  all  the  loose  crystals  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  urine  poured  off.    It  is  well  to  gather  all  the  loose  crystals 
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first,  as  they  will  be  perfect,  for  if  the  liquid  is  violently  shaken  to  detsdi  then 
from  the  sides  they  are  generally  more  or  lees  broken. 

To  obtain  stellate  crystals,  a  piece  of  carbonate  of  ammonium^  nbont  1^  to  2 
drms.  in  weight,  should  be  added  to  nrine,  and  left  to  stand  as  before ;  ikt  de* 
posit  generally  consists  of  large  stellate  crystals,  sometimes  of  sufficient  siie  to 
enable  their  shape  to  be  observed  with  the  naked  eye.  The  crystals  ahoaU  be 
washed  with  distilled  water,  to  which  a  little  liqaor  ammonia;  has  been  addfid; 
in  this  they  will  remain  unchanged. 

Calcic  oxalate  may  be  obtained  by  dropping  a  single  small  crystal  cf 
oxalic  acid  into  8  or  10  oz.  of  urine,  and  leaving  it  at  perfect  rest  for  aofae 
honrs.  If  the  deposit  Lb  then  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  will  be  seen  to 
consist  in  great  measnre  of  octahedral  crystals  of  oxalate  oi  calcinm.  A  gntt 
deal  of  the  deposit  will  be  very  small,  but  the  larger  crystals  noay  be  separated 
by  shaking  the  liquid,  allowing  it  to  stand  a  few  minutes,  and  pouring  it  off ; 
the  larger  crystals  will  be  found  at  the  bottom.  The  production  of  laige 
crystals  of  the  calcic  oxalate  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  but  when,  as  in  this  caee. 
the  necessary  materials  are  so  easily  procured,  one  or  two  failures  is  of  Utik 
moment. 

Before  concluding  this  paper  a  few  hints  may  be  acceptable  as  to  the  methode 
of  preparing  some  of  the  well-known  slides  of  crystallisations.  Perhaps  tke 
most  popular  of  all  these  is  salicin.  The  following  method,  although  different 
from  what  has  been  generally  presented,  will  be  found  to  give  a  good  result:-- 
A  saturated  solution  of  salicin  in  cold  water  is  poured  on  to  a  slide,  and  hdd 
over  a  flame  until  it  is  at  the  boiling-point ;  it  is  then  poured  ofip  the  slide,  asd 
there  will  be  found  remaining  only  a  viscid  film.  This  must  be  allowed  to  be- 
come quite  cold,  care  being  taken  to  keep  it  from  moisture  and  currents  of  sir. 
The  under  surface  of  the  slide  must  then  be  held  close  to  the  flame  of  a  kunp 
or  gas-jet.  The  moment  the  salicin  begins  to  crystallize,  it  must  be  removed 
some  few  inches  from  the  flame,  or  else  it  will  fuse.  If  after  a  few  seconds  it  is 
only  partially  crystallized,  the  vacant  spot  should  be  again  held  close  to  tbe 
flame,  taking  care  to  remove  it  the  moment  crystallization  commences.  If  tbis 
plan  is  closely  adhered  to,  the  *^  wheels  ^  of  salicin  will  be  produced. 

Oxalurate  of  ammonium,  asparagine,  and  many  other  substances,  crystallised 
in  the  same  form,  may  be  prepared  by  evaporating  the  solutions  by  the  aid  <d 
heat.  Some  crystals-— as  citnc  and  tartaric  acids,  sulphate  of  cadmium,  ssd 
others  very  soluble  in  water— produce  beautiful  slides  of  crystallizations  if  th^ 
are  evaporated  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  continued  until  the  process  is  complete. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  these  processes  in  simple  language,  and  wiA 
much  detail,  in  order  that  those  who  are  inclined  to  adopt  theiu  may  meet  witb 
the  same  success  as  myself  ;  but  I  would  venture  to  remind  my  readers  that 
many  little  things  materially  interfere  with  the  perfection  of  the  operations, 
such  as  the  opening  or  shutting  of  a  door,  a  movement  or  even  a  breath  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  and,  above  all,  the  slightest  film  of  dirt  on  the  slide. 
The  instances  1  have  adopted  are  those  of  weU-known  bodies ;  but  all  crTStab 
may  be  obtained  by  one  or  other  of  the  processes  given  ;  the  method  of  crystal- 
lization varying  according  to  the  solubility  of  the  substance  employed. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add,  that  for  much  advice  and  assistance  in  tbis 
matter  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Leonard  Sedgwick. 

122,  Fore  Street,  S.C. 


Dr.  Attfield  thought  the  paper  they  had  just  heard  could  hardly  be 
cussed  before  examining  the  specimens ;  but  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  from  having  seen  them  when  preparing  his  book, 
lately  issued,  that  he  had  asked  Mr.  W'addington  how  he  had  obtained  then  ia 
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sncli  a  perfectly  typical  form  ;  and  that  gentleman^s  explanation  was  so  clear 
that  he  had  iDducea  him  to  prepare  the  paper.  He  was  Bure  they  would  agree 
with  him  that  Mr.  Waddington  had  shown  such  great  dexterity  in  preparing 
slides,  and  in  devising  processes  by  which  crystals  might  be  obtained  in  a  typical 
form,  that  no  other  person  could  better  continue  the  investigation  of  this  subject. 
They  had  had  some  excellent  papers  from  Mr.  Deane  and  Mr.  Brady,  more 
especially  on  microscopic  analysis  as  applied  to  pharmacy ;  and  he  would  remark 
that  if  the  microscope  was  to  be  of  any  use  at  all  to  the  analyst  iu  distinguish- 
ing crystallized  substances,  he  must  have  a  certain  absolute  certainty  that  the 
crystals  he  formed  were  the  b^ies  which  he  had  been  told  to  expect  them  to  be ; 
and  that  if  those  crystals  were  not  there,  the  substance  which  would  produce 
them  was  absent.  They  were  not  in  a  position  to  be  sure  of  this,  for  organic 
sabstances  especially  assumed  apparently  many  forms  when  crystallized  from 
liquids  containing  a  great  deal  of  vegetable  matter;  for  instance,  uric  acid, 
which  had  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  W«^dington,  assumed  many  forms ;  and  he 
might  mention  also  that  within  the  last  twenty -four  hours  he  bad  great  difficulty 
iu  satiafying  bimself  of  the  presence  of  cocculus  indicus  in  a  material  sent  to 
him  for  analysis,  because,  although  he  obtained  the  chemical  'reactions  which 
were  sapposed  to  indicate  its  presence,  he  could  not  get  the  crystalline  form 
which  he  had  expected.  He  obtained  it  in  crystals,  but  in  forms  dififereut  from 
those  in  which  it  usually  appeared ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  that  he  did  at  last  obtain  that  substance  in  crystals  of  the  distinctive 
form.  Many  substances  crystallized  in  more  than  one  form  when  they  came 
from  salts  containing  a  good  deal  of  vegetable  matter,  and  this  subject,  there- 
fore, might  very  usefully  be  treated  in  a  series  of  papers  by  such  a  gentleman 
as  Mr.  Waddington. 

Professor  Bentlet  desired  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  author  of  the  very 
interesting  paper  they  had  heard,  and  which  was  useful,  not  only  from  its  in- 
trinsic merits,  but  from  bringing  before  the  meeting  a  subject  which  was  too 
much  lost  sight  of  by  pharmaceutists, — the  application  of  the  microscope  to 
pharmacy, — and  he  hoped  they  would  have  many  more  papers  of  a  similar 
character. 

The  President  said  he  felt  sure  the  whole  meeting  .would  concur  with  him 
in  asking  Mr.  Waddington  to  continue  his  researches,  and  give  them  the 
result. 

Dr.  Redwood  had  been  much  struck  with  one  part  of  the  instructions  given 
by  Mr.  Waddington,  which  was  quite  opposed  to  his  own  experience  in  prepar- 
ing, not  microscopic  crystals,  but  crystals  generally.  It  was  suggested  that  crys- 
tallization on  the  slide  should  be  as  rapid  as  possible,  but  this  was  not  the  method 
^aily  adopted  in  order  to  get  crystals  of  large  size.  He  and  those  who  had  worked 
with  him  had  been  very  successful  in  getting  large  crystals  in  a  perfect  form, 
but  they  had  always  been  formed  very  slowly  ;  and  he  should  therefore  like  to 
know  what  induced  Mr.  Waddington  to  recommend  so  strongly  the  contrary 
mode. 

Mr.  Waddington  said  his  object  had  been  to  get  perfect  crystals  rather  than 
Isrge  ones,  which,  perhaps,  made  a  difference. , 

Dr.  Redwood  said  his  object  had  been  to  get  crystals  both  large  and  perfect, 
and  be  had  obtained  very  fine  specimens  of  alums,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  and  other  salts  of  that  description,  but  in  each  case  had  adopted  a 
▼ery  slow  process,  using  solutions  only  very  slightly  supersaturated,  and  allow- 
mg  the  deposition  to  take  place  during  a  period  of  weeks  and  even  months. 
He  had  had  no  experience  in  preparing  microscopic  crystals,  and  would  like  to 
know  why  a  different  process  was  required  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  Waddington  said  he  had  been  led  to  adopt  the  rapid  process  from 
observing  the  beauty  of  the  crystals  thrown  down  by  hot  solutions,  and 
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the  reralto  of  his  experimentB  had  faUj  wamnied  the  ooiiclitti<m  he  bd 
drawn. 

Dr.  Sedowick  suggested  that  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Redwood^  renlts  dif- 
fering was  to  be  fouod  in  this  fact,  that  microscopic  crystals  were  formed  in  i 
yery  thin  film  of  liquid  on  a  flat  surface,  on  which  the  crystals  woald  only  grov 
by  accretion  laterally,  whereas  in  the  case  of  large  crystab  they  were  formed 
in  a  solution  by  accretion  on  all  sides. 

Dr.  Attfield's  experience  had  accorded  with  that  both  of  Dr.  Redwood  and 
of  Mr.  Waddington.  If  a  hot  solution  were  dropped  on  a  cold  aorface,  he  had 
always  found  that  small  crystals  were  obtained ;  mt  if  the  slide  were  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  little  while,  die  crystals  grew  together.  The  pecaliarity  o(  Mr. 
Waddington's  process  consisted  in  pouring  away  the  mother  liquor  as  soon  m 
the  crystals  had  formed ;  it  was  in  this  way  that  he  obtained  such  beautiful  ^- 
cimens,  whilst  other  persons  only  got  a  mass  of  crystallization. 
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Mr.  Abraham,  of  Liverpool,  said  he  found,  in  making  this  preparation,  that 
the  specific  gravity  was  1-445  to  1*449,  and  not  1*338  aa  stated  in  the  Pfaar- 
macopoeia. 

PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

First  General  Meeting,  held  October  18th,  1867 ;  the  President,  Mr.  B.  SuiocB  (who 
has  been  re-elected  to  the  office  for  the  present  session),  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members : — Mr.  W.  L.  Bathgate,  Bfr.  G.  Web- 
ster, Mr.  Henry  Graham. 

As  Associates: — Mr.  Bichard  Robinson,  Mr.  W.  Parsons,  Mr.  £.  Langley  Tyndale. 

The  following  donations  to  the  Library  were  received : — ^  Pharmacentical  Chemistiy/ 
by  Professor  Attfield ;  from  the  author.  *  The  Pharmaceutical  Joornal '  for  October. 
The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  donors. 

Mr.  Stmb  advocated  the  importance  of  Members  bringing  forward  the  results  of  their 
experience,  and  described  a  method  by  which  he  preserv^  leeches  in  a  healthy  state. 
He  keeps  them  in  a  stoneware  jar,  and  changes  the  water  daily,  pouring  it  in  fiem 
a  height  of  two  feet.  No  gravel  or  vegetable  mattf^r  is  used.  He  also  descnbed  the 
precautions  necessary  to  obtain  carbonate  or  phosphate  of  iron  without  oxidation. 

The  PmnmBNT  then  read  the  Annual  Address : — 

Gentlemen, — On  this  return  to  our  duties  for  another  Session,  the  Council  has  conferred 
upon  me  the  very  undeserved  honour  to  occupy  this  chair  for  another  year.  In  taking 
upon  myself  this  responsibility,  I  desire  to  make  it  my  first  duty  to  thank  you  for  re- 
posing so  much  confidence  in  me,  and,  encouraged  by  past  experience  of  your  willing- 
ness  to  aid,  and  in  every  way  to  lighten,  that  which  otherwise  I  could  not  hope  to  ac- 
complish, we  shall,  I  trust,  by  onr  united  exertions,  help  forward  the  success  iA  the 
year.  No  sooner  is  the  harvest  gathered  in,  than  the  plough  is  again  set  in  the  furrow. 
So  we,  having  just  turned  the  corner  of  the  past,  open  up  the  present.  There  needs 
ploughers  and  sowers,  and  thorough  cultivation,  to  secure  success.  Let  me  ask  for  your 
individual  efforts,  and  we  shall  all  be  gainers.  The  old  truth  is  most  particttlarly  a  ve- 
rity in  such  works  as  ours,  ^  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increasetb  ;**  and  if  yon  run 
the  parallel,  it  will  be  found  equally  true  with  those  who,  from  sordid  motives,  "  with- 
hold more  than  is  meet^  and  it  tendeth  to  poverty."  But  this  and  like  institutions  are 
not  based  upon  such  withering  principles.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  hoist  onr  banner  and 
unfurl  it,  I  believe  on  one  side  will  be  found  '*  self-improvement,"  and  on  the  other  ^*  the 
public  good.'*  H  there  ever  was  a  time  when  these  principles  were  most  espedaliy 
needed,  that  time  is  the  day  in  which  we  live.    We  must,  therefore,  give  our  united 
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efforts  to  oreroome  eTils  whicb  eharactenie  the  present  time.  Lirerpool,  with  its  inati- 
tutions,  Affords  many  adTantages ;  and  our  Anociation  has  contribiited  not  a  few,  in 
jnroof  of  whieh  some  of  her  members  hare  towered  abo^e  the  (^neral  leTel  of  then"  class. 
ThsBS  adrantaffes  grow  with  our  erowth.  Onr  Hbrarr  has  had  constant  and  fostering 
care,  and  has  been  the  object  of  onr  first  consideration.  The  gradual  additions  to  it 
bave  been  selected  so  as  to  render  it  a  prominent  feature  of  our  Society,  and  its  condition 
at  the  present  time  is  such  as  to  speak  its  own  praise  to  the  snb-committee  for  their  re- 
cent  labours.  Those  of  our  Members  who  are  too  closely  confined  to  attend  our  meet- 
ings will  do  well  to  avail  tiienseWes  of  this  adyantage ;  and  you  who  have  time,  parti- 
eukrly  the  yo«ng  Members,  make  use  of  it,  so  as  to  work  up  even  short  papers  for  our 
miscellaneous  meetings.  Be  encouraged  by  the  interestine  and  able  papers  of  the  past 
Ssssion ;  and  if  you  need  further  stimulus  and  more  help,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to 
the  circular  just  issued,  announcing  a  course  of  lectures  free  to  our  Members  and  Asso- 
dates  which  your  Council  has  arranged  for  our  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  Dayies,  to  de- 
liTer  in  the  early  part  of  the  erenings  of  our  general  meetings  throughout  the  Session. 
We  haye  a  strong  conviction  that  these  will  prove  of  great  benefit,  being  adapted  both 
for  Members  and  Associates. 

The  time  lias  come  when  it  is  imperatively  necessary,  not  only  that  Associates  should 
be  provided  for,  but  that  they  must  prepare  themselves  for  that  which  is  inevitably  near 
at  hand, — I  mean,  compulsory  qualification.  It  is  therefore  our  duty  to  invite  them 
particularly  to  attend  these  lectures  (only  one  hour  long)  on  the  nights  of  our  usual 
meetings.  They  will  prove  helps  and  stepping-stones  to  other  lectures,  and  for  practical 
danes  in  the  laboratoiy,  which  are  also  announced  in  the  circular  for  this  night  What 
would  not  young  men  and  apprentices  in  smaller  towns  give  for  these  means  of 
atviog  both  time  and  money,  if  it  were  possible  to  open  up  communications  with 
them !  I  can  imagine  our  list  of  Associates  would  far  outnumber  that  of  Members. 
It  IB  to  be  borne  in  mind  associates  are  not  masters  of  their  own  time.  We  want,  there- 
fore, jou  who  are  principals  to  help  us  with  your  concurrence^  your  arrangement  of 
time,  and  your  promptings  to  encourage  your  young  men  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
leetures,  both  the  free  and  the  practical.  It  may  have  its  difficulties,  and  they  may  ap- 
pear greater  than  you  feel  disposed  to  meet.  Just  try  with  those  of  your  forces  who  are 
oetirous  of  perfecting  themselves.  The  gain  will  be  mutual,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  hour  will  be  woven  into  the  business  day.  If  self-interest  and  mutual  advantages 
fui  to  prompt  attendance,  how  do  young  men  propose  to  meet  the  demand  which  must 
shortly  be  made  upon  them  ?  The  public,  too^  demand  duly  qualified  pharmaceutical 
chemists,  now  that  the  medical  practitioner  is  a  prescriber  and  not  a  dispenser  for  his 

Eatients.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  growing  necessity,  but  the  mere  qualification  for  dispensing, 
owever,  ia  only  one  of  numy  others  equally  needful.  I  think  too  much  is  hung  upon 
this  one  string,  and  too  great  a  prominence  made  of  it  by  assistants  in  their  advertise- 
ments. If  they  are  to  manage  wisely  and  well  an  establishment  of  their  own,  there  are 
other  departments  more  important  to  them  than  the  dispensing  counter.  Although  it 
embraces  need  of  chemical,  need  of  classical,  and  even  a  need  of  clerical  knowledge,  an 
ability  to  anticipate  the  intention  of  the  prescriber,  so  as  to  avoid  serious  consequences, 
these  things  may  be  accomplished  behind  a  dispensing  counter ;  but  the  aids  and  helps 
vhich  this  and  similar  societies  afford  are,  I  hope,  sufficiently  patent  to  encourage  us  m 
expecting  young  men  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  But  whether  they  do  or  not,  the 
prominence  which  is  now  being  given  to  pharmaceutical  qualification  is  quite  enough 
to  wammt  further  parliamentary  powers  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to  complete  the 
Work  they  have  before  them.  Compare  the  present  with  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years 
*go»  and  who  would  not  bid  them  Qod  speed  in  acquiring  by  Act  of  Parliament  a  one- 
ness of  power  over  the  three  kingdoms,  by  becoming  the  legal  standard  of  authority  as 
to  the  fitness  and  completeness  of  that  self-improvement,  which  it  is  our  aim  to  stimu- 
'^  ?  Let  us  see  this  effected,  and  our  banner  is  neither  a  blank  nor  a  sham.  We  can 
J'en  now  pronounce  it  is  for  "  the  public  good,"  for  the  good  we  get  we  seek  to  distri- 
onte  to  others.  This  should  be  the  object  of  every  union,  eyery  association,  and  every 
^bination  of  men.  The  establishment  of  the  ancient  guUds,  what  were  their  objects  ? 
Pn>bably  their  own  benefit  first,  and  then  that  of  the  public ;  but  they  all  had  this  one 
admirable  feature,  the  perfecting  of  their  productions.  In  many  respects  this  is  still  the 
niliug  axiom ;  but,  unhappily,  there  is  at  the  present  day  an  undercurrent  running 
deep  and  strong  which  will  need  all  the  efforts  of  all  who  wish  well  to  our  own  countiy, 
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ay,  and  to  our  common  hnmanity,  to  conntanct  the  banefnl  inflnenee  of  what  niay  W 
trnly  dwignated  despicably  base ;  and  therefore,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  time  is  lov 
that  we  ought  to  express  what  our  aim  and  what  onr  objects  are.  What  would  be 
thought  of  societies  such  as  ours  if  this  town  of  Liverpool  was  parcelled  out  into  limtts 
like  the  wards  of  the  borough,  and  no  man  permitted  to  trade  bejoud  these  despotic 
lines,— or  the  physician's  prescription  confined  in  the  same  way, — or  the  doctor  tethoed 
by  a  chain,  the  length  and  limit  being  the  ward  in  which  he  lives, — or  the  pnbtic  pn>' 
scribed  from  seeking  the  best  articles  at  the  lowest  price?  What  would  be  thought  if 
the  old  emblem  of  the  healing  art — '^the  bsrber*s  pole"— must  be  hoisted  ss  tbe 
standard  beyond  which  none  of  the  great  and  honourable  of  their  idling  should  be 
permitted  to  adyance,  and  the  whole  faculty  shut  up  to  remedies  long  lost  sigbt 
of  ?  or  if  by  some  weak  link  the  doctor  broke  the  chain  that  bound  him,  were  we  to  dof 
his  steps  and  fulminate  his  path,  sending  him  prematurely  into  the  great  unknown  from 
which,  as  long  as  nuy  be,  he  secies  to  save  his  patients  ?  What  wo^  be  thought  if  tbe 
greatest  dunce  and  the  most  idle  dolt  in  every  business  establishment  must  be  tsken  m 
the  standard  and  limit  for  all  his  fellows?  And  yon,  most  praiseworthy  of  yoor  dm, 
who  take  and  tutor  the  youth,  and  make  him  from  a  raw  lad  into  a  man  of  bosinea,— 
shall  there  ever  be  a  power  so  despotic  as  to  forbid  your  noble  work,  ok-  with  nock 
modesty  out  of  kind  consideration  for  you,  limit  the  losid  to  which  you  yoke  yovisslf  ? 
The  very  basis  and  framework  of  everything  that  is  lasting  gives  a  loud  and  en  est- 
phatic  No !  Forgive  me  if  I  have  been  led  away  with  what  perhaps  I  should  not  have 
imported  into  the  business  of  this  opening  Session,  but  it  reaUy  does  seem  the  hnsiaes 
of  every  man  to  raise  his  voice  and  rack  his  brain  if  haply  something^  may  rise  to  thi 
surface  to  guide  and  govern  associations  of  men  and  trades  which  shall  commCTd  Mi 
"  For  the  public  good."  Come,  then,  fellow-members  of  this  association,  let  us  spplr 
ourselves  to  the  work  we  have  set  before  us,—*'  Self-improvement  and  the  public  good." 

Mr.  Shaw  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  able  and  suggestive 
address,  and  urged  the  members  to  reduce  to  practice  the  advice  given  to  them. 

Mr.  Bbdfobd  seconded  the  motion,  and  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  addien.  He 
recommended  the  younger  members  to  avail  tibemselves  of  the  opportunities  now  cSsni 
for  the  study  of  chemistry  and  botany. 

The  Prbsidknt  returned  thanks,  and  the  meeting  closed. 

Second  General  Meeting,  held  October  24th,  1867 ;  the  Pbbsidbnt  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members: — 

Mr.  J.  W.  Linley,  Mr.  Joseph  Whitton,  Mr.  F.  Taylor,  Mr.  C.  H.  Bishop,  Mr.  C.  Umoi, 
and  Mr.  T.  G.  Bennett. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Lee  was  elected  an  Associate. 

The  SsOBBTABT  announced  the  following  donation  to  the  Library : — *  The  fwngafJ 
Address  of  the  Boyal  Infirmary  School  of  Medicine,'  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Steele,  M^CS. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  donor. 

The  Pbbbidhmt  exhibited  a  root  from  Africa,  used  by  the  natives  for  medidasl 
purposes. 

Mr.  Shaw  alluded  to  the  sale  of  quinine  wine,  and  read  a  notice  stating,  that  quioise 
wine,  prepared  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia^  and  sold  ss  medicine,  would  not  require 
a  licence. 

The  Pbxsidbnt  said,  that  in  Liverpool  he  had  always  found  the  Customs  anthoritiei 
disposed  to  afford  every  facility  fur  the  sale  of  medicinal  preparations, 

Mr.  Mason  exhibited  some  kola  nuts  from  Africa. 

The  Prbbidxnt  then  called  upon  Mr.  Abiaham  to  read  a  paper,  entitled, '  Notes  ot 
tbe  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867.' 

Since  the  termination  of  the  last  session,  the  second  British  Pharmacopceia  has  sp- 
peared.  It  is  a  work  of  great  interest  to  most  of  us,  and  I  have  written  a  few  noCec 
with  the  view  of  introducing  a  discussion  upon  it. 

It  has  been  received,  as  far  as  I  have  learned,  with  general  expressions  of  satisfactioB. 
This  has  certainly  been  the  case  in  England,  and  I  hope  also  in  Irieland  and  in  Scotland, 
although  our  friends  in  those  countries  must  have  had  to  concede  something  to  attsia 
the  result,  for  certainly  a  feature  of  the  new  work  is  a  return  to  some  of  the  names  and 
preparations  of  the  London  Phaimacopeeia. 
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The  Dew  work  comprises  ft  far  larger  amoant  of  information  than  did  any  preceding 
phinnacopceia  pnblisbed  in  these  islands.  The  number  of  preparations  is  increased  ; 
and  old  favourites  omitted  from  the  last  edition  appear  in  this.  In  the  most  prominent 
urticQlare  in  which  it  differs  from  the  London  rharmacopceia,  it  resembles  the  first 
British,  that  is  to  saj,  it  is  in  the  English  language,  and  it  adopts  the  imperial  avoirdu- 
pois oonce  and  ponndi,  omitting  the  denominations  dram  and  scrapie.  In  this  respect 
the  colleges  have  complied  with  the  wish  which  you  expressed  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1859,— 

"  That  the  Chemists'  Association  are  strongly  of  opinion,  that  avoirdupois  weights 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  new  PharmacopoBia,  but  that  the  value  of  the  grain  weight 
ought  not  to  be  altered,  and  that  the  signs  9i,  51,  and  ^i,  should  represent  respectivSiy, 
as  hitherto,  20  grs.,  60  grs.,  and  480  grs." 

To  be  accurate,  I  should  except  the  sign  %  for  the  colleges  do  not  recognize  it  at  all, 
hot  it  continues  in  use,  and  probably  will  do  so  for  a  long  time. 

It  differs  from  all  preceding  pharcnacoposias  in  that  it  ffives  the  doses  of  the  medicines, 
ind  states  many  particulars  respecting  the  relation  of  the  new  preparaticms  to  the  0^ 
ones.  It  is,  I  may  say,  condescending  in  its  explicitness ;  for  instance,  in  directing  the 
examination  of  Liquor  Sode  Ghloratse,  we  are  told  to  take  70  grains  by  weight,  to  put 
m  on  onr  guard  against  substituting  minims.  It  is  found  necessary,  for  the  purposes 
of  TolDmetrie  analysis,  to  use  a  measure  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  table  of  weights 
and  measures, — the  1000  grs.  measure  of  water  divided  decimally.  And  this  leads  me  to 
raaind  you,  that  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1836,  the 
minim  was  the  same  as  a  fluid  grain  of  water ;  and  on  some  occasions  it  would  be  very 
conTenient  if  such  were  still  the  case.  The  Pharmacopceia  has  adopted  a  measure  of  lengthy 
which  I  think  might  well  have  been  consigned  to  the  same  grave  as  the  troy  weights. 
It  is  called  a  Hne,  and  is  defined  to  be  the  twelfth  of  an  inch.  The  only  use  made  of  it, 
as  ^  as  I  have  observed,  is  in  the  deecription  of  the  capsicum  fruit,  which  is  said  to  be 
from  5  to  8  lines  long  and  2  lines  broad.  It  is  an  odd  exemplification  of  the  tendency 
to  multiply  words. 

It  is  doe  to  the  authors  of  the  first  British  Pharmacopoeia  to  say,  that  but  for  their 
labonrs  and  the  criticisnos  to  which  they  were  exposed,  the  present  edition  would  hardly 
hare  attained  its  actual  fulness  and  excellence.  The  result  is,  that  a  book  has  been 
prodneed  which  will  be  fonn4  in  common  use  in  numerous  places  where  the  authoriaed 
standard  was  never  formerly  seen.  How  little  the  official  work  was  formerly  known, 
was  exemplified  in  the  defect  frequently  alleged  against  the  edition  of  1864, — that  it  did 
not  state  the  doses.  The  persons  who  made  the  complaint  only  knew  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia from  compilations  and  commentaries.  Some  of  these  were  eminently  valuable,  as, 
for  instance  'Christison's  ^Dispensatory  •/  and  I  wish  we  could  see  a  prospect  of  the  pub- 
lication of  a  similar  work,  adapted  to  the  present  Pharmacoposia. 
'  It  must  be  confessed  that  our  system  of  weights  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  it 
is  sometimes  very  clumsily  adapted  to  its  purpose.  Take,  for  instance,  an  extempora- 
neoDs  formula,  such  as  Mistura  Guaiaci,  and  suppose  that  six  ounces  are  wanted  ;  you 
most  calculate  what  six-twentieths  of  half  an  ounce  amounts  to  in  grains,  and  then 
what  six-twentieths  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  is.  Such  instances  are  rare  and  unimpor- 
tant and  not  worth  mentioning,  except  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  But  they  would 
have  been  obviated  by  the  more  univensal  use  of  the  grain  ;  and  this,  I  think,  should  be 
aimed  at,  rather  than  the  introduction  of  the  French  system ;  not  that  the  French  sys- 
tem is  not  better  than  ours,  but  because  a  violent  change  of  such  a  nature  produces  ex- 
treme inconvenience.  How  soon  would  the  medical  profession  of  this  country  learn  to 
prescribe  in  grammes^  and  how  many  mistakes  would  occur  whilst  they  were  learning  ? 
I  see  no  difficulty  in  our  compounding  in  grammes,  if  the  Pharmacopceia  and  prescrip- 
tions were  written  accordingly ;  but  I  believe  that  the  weight  expressed  by  the  word 
grain  is  a  more  convenient  integer  for  prescribing,  and  when  convenience  shall  have 
dictated  its  more  smd  more  general  use,  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  drop  all  other  weights, 
for,  after  all,  the  principal  advantage  of  the  French  system  is,  that  they  use  but  one 
integer. 

The  alphabetical  arrangement  is  more  completely  carried  out  in  the  new  Pharma- 
oopoeia  than  it  was  in  its  predecessor,  and  an  index  is  needless,  except  for  the  appendix, 
where  the  old  plan  inconveniently  lingers. 

I  do  not  mean  to  go  over  the  details  of  the  Pharmacoposia  as  we  did  on  a  former  oc- 
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CMioiL    It  emunenlM  a  gnat  nianj  Taluable  prepantioiis  wfaich  were  not  emtaiMd  in 
the  Londoii  PharmafioiKBia.    Most  of  these  however,  but  not  all,  had  come  iato  pRttj 

fBnenl  nee  before  the^  were  made  officinaL  There  was  a  noveltj  in  the  fiist  Britak 
harmacopceia  which  is  retained  in  this.  I  refer  to  the  direetionB  for  the  prepmtin  d 
meet  of  the  tinctores,  bj  the  maceration  of  the  solid  ingredients  in  three-fouttu  of  Uu 
menstmnm,  with  subsequent  percolation  and  dilution  to  a  definite  meuore.  I  k«c 
never  heard  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  this  plan,  and  I  think  that  the  salhoi  de- 
seryes  great  credit  for  it 

A  distinguished  member  of  our  Association  says  that  the  Gharta  Epispastiea  will  aot 
raise  a  blirter  on  the  unbroken  skin,  and  that  it  ia  only  intended  to  ke^  open  a  bhrta 
previouslj  made.  Mj  son  made  some  of  the  paper  for  me,  and,  applymg  it  to  hii  on 
arm,  found  it  to  raise  a  verj  full  blister. 

In  the  long  and  animated  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Shaw  objected  to  the  ska&* 
tion  in  the  strength  of  essences.  He  considered  that  some  eKpensive  snfastsoeeioi 
doubtful  value,  as  saffron,  might  have  been  omitted,  and  made  some  verbal  critidsni « 
the  language  of  the  Pharmacoposia^  He  regretted  that  conoenttated  infusions  hid  be« 
omitted. 

Mr.  Sharp  said  that  Phillips's  authorized  translation  of  former  Pharmaeopaeiss  eos- 
tained  as  much  detailed  informatiou  as  the  new  Pharraacoposia ;  and  opposed  the  sm  fif 
concentrated  infusions,  as  leading  to  uncertainty  atfd  fraud. 

The  Phbbidbnt  stated  that  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  ChemisfB'  Assodatioa  «■ 
present,  and  desired  him  to  give  some  information  with  regard  to  pharma^  in  Seot- 
land. 

Mr.  AwBLiB  thanked  the  President  for  the  kindly  feeling  which  he  had  expnaei 
and  spoke  of  the  pleasure  which  he  had  deriyed  from  the  pf^ier  and  diseussioa.  Hi 
considered  that  concentrated  infusions  were  very  valuable  when  preecriptions  hid  to  W 
dispensed  in  a  short  time,  and  that  they  were  much  used.  He  wished  the  AssoostiiB 
success  and  prosperity.  ^ 

A  wann  discuwlon,  in  which  several  members  Joined,  ensued  as  to  the  right  of  Fhr- 
maceutists  to  use  concentnted  infusions,  as  they  are  not  authorized  preparations. 

The  PfixsiDSNT  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Abraham,  for  his  valuable  ib^ 
suggestive  paper,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


LEEDS  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  October  9, 19^. 
in  the  library  of  the  Philosophical  Society ;  the  President,  Mr.  Thompson,  in  the  chiii. 

The  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Yewdaij.,  read  the  annual  report  of  the  ComniittM- 
This  stated  that  a  slight  diminution  in  the  number  of  members  had  taken  place  ia  tke 
couise  of  the  year,  but  the  usual  number  of  meetings  had  been  h^d  during  the  senos, 
when  the  following  papers  had  been  read : — 

On  some  Instances  of  Proposed  Legislation  affecting  the  Chemist,  by  the  President 

On  the  Importance  of  Study  to  the  Chemist,  by  Mr.  Smeeton. 

On  the  Common  Objects  of  the  Shop,  b^  Mr.  Reynolds. 

On  the  Desirabili^  of  Forming  a  Materia  Medica  Moseum,  by  Mr.  Yewdall ;  and 

A  Review  of  the  raris  Codex,  by  Mr.  Mayfield. 

The  Beport  recapitulated  the  subjects  of  papers  read  in  previous  sessions,  and  refoni 
to  the  other  operations  of  the  Association,  such  as  courses  of  lectnree  that  had  beea 
delivered  upon  chemistry  and  botany;  and  to  the  Library,  as  giving  it  strong  claims  opoa 
the  support  of  all  chemists  and  druggists  in  the  town.  Es^cial  idlusion  was  made  to 
the  cabinet  of  BCateria  Medica  specimens  commenced  by  the  Associates,  aided  hj  tke 
donations  of  members ;  and  kind  contributions  from  Messrs.  Maw  and  Son  and  the  Ttft 
Glass  Company  were  acknowledged. 

The  Treasurer's  account  was  then  presented,  and  was  as  follows  : — 
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2>^.  Tkg  IVeaturer  in  Aeeount  with  Ike  Ltedi  ChemiM  JMSwdation.  Or, 


£.  $.  d. 

To  Balamee 4    9    7 

,9  l>wentj-€ight  Members'    Babiorip- 

tions U    0    0 

„  Twentj--siz    Aisoci»teB'   Subfcrip- 

tfoas S    S    0 

y,   Balfluice  doe  to  Secretsry    1  10  U 


£S3    6    6 


£.  s.   d. 

Bj  Booka  and  Periodieah 3  18    4 

„  Printing,  Stationery,  etc 1  16    6 

„  Lecture  Boom    1  10    0 

„  Gh-atnitf  to  Porter   0    6    0 

„  Bent  of  Libraiy ,8    0    0 

„  Beprinta     firom      Phannftceutioil  * 

Jonmal 3    10 

,,  Collector's  Conmiiation  0  17    ^ 

„  MonntinK,  etc.,  Botftnioal  Diagrams    8    3    0 

„  Bookbinmng  0    3    4 

„  Postage,  etc 0  IS    4 


£23    5    6 


Bxamined  and  found  oorreot, 

J.  B.  BILBBOUOH,)  .    ..^_ 
B.  M.  ATKINSON,   j^^Wo*"*- 

The  ballot  for  officefs  for  the  ensuing  jear  was  then  taken,  the  following  being  the 
resuH  s — President,  Mr.  Beynolds^  F.C.S. ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Land ;  Secretary,  Mr. 
Ye^nndAll ;  Librarian,  Mr.  EUison  (Associate).  Gonunittee :  Messrs.  Abbott,  JBilbrongh, 
Brown,  Smeeton,  S.  Taylor,  and  O.  Ward,  F.C.S. ;  Auditors,  Messrs.  Atkinson  and 
HorsfielcL 

Tlie  cordial  thanks  of  the  Association  werepassed  to  the  retiring  President,  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Yewdall,  for  their  zealous  labours  during 
the  pest  jear. 

The  Second  Meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  the  evening  of  November  13,  Mr. 
BET?roiJ>s,  F.C.S.,  the  President  elect,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secbetabt  called  the  notice  of  the  Association  to  an  extremely  handsome  pre- 
sent received  since  the  close  of  last  session.  This  was  a  life-size  bust  of  the  late  Jacob 
Bell,  of  wonderful  fidelity  and  very  great  merit  as  a  work  of  art.  It  was  to  T.  H. 
HillSy  'Esq.,  V.P.  of  the  Pharmaceuticcd  Society,  that  the  Association  was  indebted  for 
this  unlooked-for  but  welcome  contribution. 

Specimens  of  the  fruiting  plant  of  Momordica  Elaierium  and  of  scammony  roots  from 
Asia  Minor,  were  presented  from  Mr.  W.  Ransom,  of  Hitchin. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  for  the  above  donations. 

Mr.  Arkle  (Associate)  was  elected  Libruian  in  tiie  place  of  Mr.  EUison,  who  had  re  • 
moved  to  Edinburgh. 

The  Pbjuidsnt  proceeded  to  deliver  his  inaugural  address.  After  thanking  the  mem- 
bers fox  the  goodwill  conveyed  by  their  electing  him  to  that  office,  he  devot^  consider- 
able time  to  the  question  of  science-teaching  as  a  subject  in  connection  with  which 
there  vras  a  genexal  or  almost  national  demand  that  some  great  change  in  our  educa- 
tional system  should  be  made.  The  distinctions  between  scientific  informaium  and  sci- 
entific training  were  pointed  out,  and  the  subjects  selected  by  competent  authority  as 
best  suited  to  the  latter  purpose  were  indicated,  vis.  experimental  philosophy,  chemis- 
trj,  and  botany.  The  circumstance  that  these  sciences  are  those  peculiarly  belonging 
to  pharmaceutical  education,  was  enforced  as  a  reason  why  our  oody  have  a  special 
interest  in  promoting  sound  views  upon  the  question  of  general  education,  and  in  sup- 
porting' the  bolder  claims  now  made  by  men  of  science  for  an  equality  in  the  Universi- 
ticB  between  Uieir  own  subjects  and  those  handed  down  as  means  of  draining  from  the 
pre-scientific  ages.  The  reform  needed  was  stated  to  be  one  that  must  proceed  from 
above  downwaids  in  our  social  system. 

The  President  quoted  Dr.  Bence  Jones  as  to  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
ehemistry  to  those  engaged  in  any  department  of  the  healmg  ait,  and  he  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  seeing  the  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  urinary  deposits 
bxonght  forward  prominently  as  subjects  for  the  pharmaceutical  student,  in  Professor 
Attfield's  new  work.  This  suggested  a  very  different  estimate  of  the  position  of  the 
pharmaceutist  to  that  adopted  lately  by  the  editor  of  a  medical  paper,  who  asserted,  by 
way  of  disparaging  our  body,  ^  that  any  neat-handed  woman  comd  be  taught  dispensing 
in  a  few  months*" 
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After  urging  vpoa  the  Aflsocifttes  to  avail  themadTes  of  the  advuit^ei  offend 
bj  Mr.  Ward*8  yanons  classes  in  chemistiy,  and  to  consider  the  respoDsibUitj  of  the 
Materia  Medica  collection  as  peculiarly  their  own,  the  President  spoke  hopdfnlly  d 
the  prospects  of  pharmaceatical  legislation  during  next  jear,  and  niged  that  tk^ 
should  all  continue  to  work  in  concert^  that  they  might  more  effectivelj  put  out  their 
united  strength  when  the  time  came  for  a  final  and  successful  effort  to  obtain  inm.  the 
State  their  just  claims. 

Mr.  HoRSPiKLD  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  address  just  deliyered,  and  tibcnllr 
offered  a  prize  of  the  value  of  a  guinea  to  the  most  successful  student  connected  with 
the  Association  who  attended  Mr.  Ward's  classes  in  chemistir. 

Mr.  Haioh  seconded  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Thompboh,  the  Hon.  SBCBBTAST(Mr.Tew- 
dall),  and  other  memben  took  part  in  a  discussion  which  turned  chiefly  upon  the  lool 
aspect  of  science-teaching. 


DUNDEE  CHEMISTS*  ASSOCIATION— PRESENTATION. 


The  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  late  meeting  of  the  British 
Conference  in  Dundee  were  brought  to  a  close  the  other  evening  by  the  memben  of  the 
Dundee  Chemists*  Association,  by  a  supper.  Mr.  David  BusseU,  the  President  of  the 
Association,  occupied  the  chair.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Chairman  eipnwi 
the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  Mr.  James  Hodge  for  the  valuable  services  which  he 
had  rendered  as  Local  Secretary  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference;  snd  thes, 
in  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  presented  Mr.  Hodge  with  a  substiatiil  asd 
handsome-looking  album  in  recognition  of  his  labour.  The  album  was  mounted  with  t 
chaste  silver  plate,  on  which  the  following  inscription  was  engraven: — ^'Pieseated  to 
Mr.  James  Hodge,  by  the  Membons  of  the  Dundee  Chemists*  Association,  in  tokeo  d 
their  appreciation  of  his  services  as  Local  Secretary  of  the  British  Pharmaoeuticil  Cof 
ference,  held  at  Dundee,  September  S-6,  1867."  The  album  contained  a  numbs  U 
cartes  de  vinte  of  the  memben  of  the  Association. 
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The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association  was  held  lastaightil 
the  Cutlers*  Hall,  when  Mr.  £.  P.  Hornby  read  an  instructive  and  interesting  paper  ot 
"  Tobacco.*'  After  proving  that  tobacco  had  been  used,  chiefly,  however,  for  medial 
purposes,  long  before  it  was  discovoed  by  Columbus,  Mr.  Hornby  proceeded  to  ihov 
how  great  was  the  consumption  of  it  in  this  country,  and  how  largely  the  consomptMS 
had  increased.  Virginian  tobacco,  he  said,  was  what  we  in  England  were  mort  m- 
quainted  with,  and  in  1662  the  quantity  produced  was  60,000  lbs.  In  1689  the  qnsatitf 
exported  from  that  State  was  about  120,000  lbs.  In  1851,  the  consumption  in  EngUi^ 
alone  was  28,610,841  lbs. ;  in  1853  it  had  increased  to  nearly  thirty  million  pounds ;  asi 
in  1S66  the  consumption  was  no  less  than  thirty-«x  million  pounds.  Witn  the  excep- 
tion of  France,  the  English  people  consumed  less  tobacco  a  year  than  the  inhabitaali  d 
other  countries.  In  England,  the  consumption  was  at  the  rate  of  20  ounces  for  Mch 
individual ;  France,  isl  ounces ;  Denmark,  40 ;  Belgium.  48 ;  and  in  some  of  thi 
Northern  States  of  America  the  consumption  greatly  exceeded  that  quantity.  The«M 
was  the  case  with  some  of  the  Eastern  countries,  where  no  duty  had  to  be  psid.  h> 
cording  to  a  calculation  prepared  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  the  average  consumption  of  tohaeto 
by  the  human  race  was  one  thousand  millions  of  pounds  a  year,  which  was  eqatl  to  TO 
ounces  a  head.  He  also  estimated  that  the  total  produce  was  two  millions  of  to«^  vi 
that,  at  the  rate  of  800  lbs.  an  acre,  five  and  a  half  million  acres  of  rice  land  wen  n- 
quired  to  be  kept  constantly  under  cultivation.  Mr.  Hornby  gave  another  illuitntM* 
to  show  the  enormous  quantity  of  tobacco  produced  and  consumed  every  year,  sod  b* 
observed,  that  if  the  English  people  would  dispense  with  the  use  of  tobaixo  as  a  laxv^ 
more  money  would  be  saved  than  would  be  required  to  purchase  braad  for  the  vho» 
nation.    With  reference  to  the  action  of  tobacco,  he  rraaarked  that  it  was  bigMf 
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poisoaons.  A  single  drop  of  the  expressed  oil  placed  on  the  head  of  an  infant  had  been 
tnown  to  pioduoe  death,  and  fnmes  of  tobacco  inhaled  bj  joung  children  had  prodnced 
i  Btmilar  result.    Consequently,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  tobacco  was  highly  dan- 

Sro»  and  prejudicial  to  the  human  frame.  As  to  whether  tobacco  led  to  intemperance, 
r.  Hornby  said  he  believed  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  the  use  of  strong 
drink.  Its  beneficial  effects,  however,  when  it  was  moderately  used  by  one's  own  fire- 
side, he  believed  more  than  counterbalanced  its  evil  results  and  tendencies — A  brief  dis- 
cussion foUowed,  and  at  the  close  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  Mr. 
Hornby  for  his  instructive  paper. 


BATH  CHEMSTS'  ASSOCIATION. 


At  a  meetine  held  at  the  Commercial  Rooms  on  Friday  evening,  November  1st,  it  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Harding,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bamitt,  and  carried  nan.  con,,  '*  That 
the  best  thanks  of  the  Association  are  especially  due  to  their  late  President,  Mr.  Merri- 
kin,  for  his  exertions  in  memorializing  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to  reduce  the 
Methylated  Spirit  Licence  from  £2.  2».  to  10«.,  which,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  and  avaUable  to  the  whole  drug 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. " 


OBIGINAIi  AND  EXTBACTED  ABTIGLES. 


NOTE  ON  A  NEW  KIND  OY  KAMALA. 

BY  DR.  F.  A.  FliiCKIGER, 

ucTunxB  oir  ma'Tbbia  medica  iir  thb  uviveesitt  ov  bbbkb,  honobabt  mbmbeb 

OV  THB  FHJLBMACBUTICAI*  80CIETT  07  ST.  FBTBB8BUKO. 

Kamala  is  the  name  of  the  small  glands  which  densely  cover  the  tricoccous 
fruit  of  Mallotus  philippinensiSy  Miiller  Argov.  (De  CandoUe,  '  Prodromus,'  zv. 
980),  formerly  known  as  Rotilera  tinctorial  Roxburgh,  and  are  simply  brushed 
off  from  the  ripe  capsules.  The  same  glands  occur  also  in  the  tMn  tomentam  of 
the  under  sid^  of  the  leaves,  and  even  on  all  parts  of  the  male  spike  of  the 
thrub ;  but  in  the  latter  jdaces  they  are  so  little  numerous  and  so  scattered, 
that  they  are  scarcely  seen  without  the  maenifying  glass.  All  these  glands 
fti«  of  an  irregular  spheroidal  shape,  but  depressed  and  somewhat  flattened 
on  tliat  side  where  they  are  fixed  upon  the  capsules  or  leaves,  while  the  op- 
posite side  is  more  regularly  domed.  If  they  are  caused  to  roll  under  water 
or  glycerine,  the  glands  all  ultimately  show  to  the  observer  their  flat  side. 
In  its  centre  we  find  a  very  short  stalk-cell,  from  which  a  certain  number  of 
unall  clavate  cells  radiate  in  different  directions,  thus  constituting  the  some- 
what globular  form  of  the  gland,  which  is  covered  by  a  weak  integument. 
The  thicker  ends  of  the  small  clavate  cells  within,  appear  at  the  outside  as  soft 
piotaberanoes,  upon  which  partly  depends  the  irregularity  of  the  nearly  glo- 
bular form  of  the  glands.  The  radiate  cells  in  question  are  arranged  around 
the  centre  of  the  flat  side  to  the  number  of  from  9  to  30.  If  only  the  basal  side 
is  examined,  they  will  be  seen  to  be  filled  with  a  dark  brown  or  brownish-red 
Wn,  the  intermediate  spaces  and  the  outer  membrane  being  of  a  light  yellow 
ooloor.  The  outline  of  that  side,  which  is  always  turned  to  the  observer,  forms 
thag  an  undulated  circle  or  ellipsis,  the  diameter  of  which  varies  from  70  to  120 
micromiUimetres  (thousandth  parts  of  a  millimetre), — ^the  height  of  the  whole 
gland  being  always  considerably  less. 

The  kamala  glands  are  always  accompanied  by^a  tolerable  amount  of  charac- 
^^tic,  stellate,  colourless  or  brownish  nairs,  belonging  equally  to  the  fruits  of 
Mdlktus,  and  some  fragments  of  the  latter  and  inorganic  impurities. 
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I  had  the  opportuni^  for  e^nQiQiDg  aatheotic  Bpecimens  of  the  tibaTn  pbnt 
from  the  Calcutta  g»rdeiis,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Ha^iboij, 
and  Mveral  others  received  from  the  late  Mr.  Zollinger,  noder  tliB  name 
RoUlera  affini*,  Uaaak&rl,  ji.  latiialrana,  a  apeciea  now  united  vitli  ifalletv* 
ihilippiiuiini  by  the  recent  anthor  of  the  Baphiirbiaetie  in  the  '  Prodronw.' 
rhe  glandf  of  theae  plants  I  find  to  be  certainly  identical  with  conaaetati 
kam^  as  hitherto  fumbhed  by  English  a«  well  as  by  coDtineotal  imporUn, 
and  the  mother  plant  muBt  certainly  be,  as  generally  sappoeed,  the  said  MaOotut 
or  RouUra. 

The  resina  contained  in  kamala,  to  the  amount  of  78  per  cent.,  hare  been  ex- 
amioed,  in  1855.  by  Anderson,*  who  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  3-S  per  cent. 
of  the  weight  of  kamala  are  dus  to  ioorganic  matters.  I  most  confer  th&t  I 
never  met  with  the  drug  of  bo  great  purity  ;  all  rny  aamplea  yield  at  least  tbne 
times  that  amount  of  ash.     But  for  a  long  time  paat  the  kamala  we  hare  had 


A.  New  Kamala. 
n,  predomioint  form  of  glandi ;  b  c,  mare  or  legs  coaieil  fonns ;  170  to  300  mioo- 

millimetrei. 
d,  d.  gUnds  esbaiuted  by  alcohol  and  boiled  in  watar ;  the  rwn-celli  thnt  miptiad. 
g,  (ome  reain-cellB  iaolated  before  exhaaBtisg  them. 
/,/,  bairB,  iniermixed  with  the  gUndB,  not  tufted  car  Btellsle. 

B.   Commtm  Kamala 

from  Iht  etftalm  of  Mulhtiu  philippiHauis,  timet  Jug.  (Syn.  finUJtni  tiiicfaru,  Bail> J 

I',  h,  gUnds  Bbowing  (as  is  always  the  axt)  thsir  flat  side  ;  the  small  ebvate  noihcdils 

radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  basa  and  nerer  SDpenxjfed  in  mtwsI  rangti  like  ia 

a.  b.  c.     Diameter  of  the  whole  gland  only  70-120  mieromiliimetrea 

I,  i,  Btellste  hairs,  intennixed  with  the  Klands  ;  they  [esemble  th<m  ol  Fig.  A,  eieepliBS 

in  beiDK  shorter  snd  proportionst«iy  etonter. 
it,  k.  glands  exbauated  by  alcohol. 

*  Edioburgh  Ntw  Phil.  Jdutu.  toI.  i.  p.  330;  Pbsrm.  Joura.  and  TrannctioBi,  nit.int. 
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on  the  Continent  has  been  of  bad  qoallty,  contiuning  more  than  hall  its  weight 
of  Baud  and  seBquioxide  of  iron. 

Students  of  Materia  Medica  being  indebted  to  mj. friend  Mr.  Daniel  Han- 
bmy  for  some  information  about  this  valuable  drug,  I  lately  applied  for  a  spe- 
cimen to  that  gentleman,  who  presented  me  with  an  evidently  fine  sample, 
which  recommended  itself  by  a  dark  red  and  somewhat  violet  colour,  and  being 
not  dense.  The  colour  indeed  is  different  from  the  brick-red  hue  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  kamala  as  found  hitherto  in  Europe,  and  the  microscopic  exami- 
nation affords  full  evidence  that  this  newly  imported  drug  cannot  be  furnished 
by  the  same  plant,  although  it  may  belong  to  one  closely  allied. 

The  general  structure  of  the  new  kaniala  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  common 
kind, — ^that  is  to  say,  it  is  formed  of  small  resin-cells  covered  by  a  light  yellow 
membrane.  Bat  their  form  is  not  globular ;  the  glands  are  rather  of  cylindrical, 
or  often  nearlv  conical  shape,  so  that  they  show,  when  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope,  the  outlines  of  an  elliptical  or  ovoid  figure,  and  not  a  circle.  Their  longer 
diameter  is  of  170  to  200  micromillimetres,  the  shorts  from  70  to  100.  The 
smallest  glands  of  the  new  sort  are  as  large  as  the  majority  of  those  of  the  true 
kamala.  £ven  that  side  of  the  former,  by  which  they  were  fixed  upon  the  fruit, 
is  but  a  little  flat,  and  only  perceptible  when  the  glands  are  allowed  to  swim  or 
roll  in  a  liquid.  It  is  this  side  only  which  shows  small  resin-cells  radiating  from 
its  centre,  as  in  the  common  glands  of  Rottlera ;  but  besides  these,  the  whole 
amiDgement  of  the  other  small  cells  is  thoroughly  different,  and  they  are  not  of 
a  clavate  but  of  a  simply  subcylindrical  form.  The  structure  of  the  glands  of 
the  new  drug  may  be  explained  by  stating  that  they  are  divided  into  four  or 
five  transverse  sections  or  stages,  each  of  which  contains  a  series  of  perhaps 
twenty  small  resin-cells,  arranged  in  a  parallel  vertical  order,  ver^  dissimilar 
from  the  radiate  arrangement  seen  in  common  kamala,  as  will  be  distinctly  ob- 
served if  the  drug  is  previously  exhausted  by  alcohol  or  ether,  and  then  crushed 
under  glass,  or  completely  washed  by  weak  spirit  and  then  examined  under 
water.  The  empty  resin-cells  are  ruptured  at  the  boiling-point ;  the  observer 
can  count  five,  seven,  or  ten  of  them  m  each  of  the  three,  four,  or  five  ranges  or 
transverse  divisions  of  the  gland,  if  he  adjusts  the  microscope  exactly  so  that 
only  the  upper  side  of  the  gUnd  occupies  the  field.  The  point  of  insertion  of 
the  gland  is  marked  though,  but  rarely,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  base,  by  a  very 
small  stalk- cell.  The  formation  of  common  kamala  has  been  well  explained  by 
Dr.  Yogi,  of  Vienna,  as  occasioned  by  a  successive  perpendicular  division  of  a 
mother  cell ;  here  we  have  a  tranwerse  horizontal  division.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  kamala  in  question  must  belong  to  another  plant  than  Mallotus 
pMUppinensiSj  and  I  am  glad  to  state  that  Dr.  Miiller  (Argoviensis),  the  learned 
author  of  the  Euphorbiacea  in  De  OandolWs  'Prodromus/  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  In  the  genus  Mallotus  (formerly  Rottlera)  there  are  some  other  species 
besides  M.  philippinensis  which  bear  coloured  fruit,-— as  for  instance,  M,  atro- 
nrensy  M,  Japoniciu,  M.  albusy  M,  oreophilus,  M»  ricinoides  ;  further  researches 
tre  needful  to  make  out  to  which  of  them  our  new  drug  may  belong,  if  indeed 
it  belongs  to  any  one  of  them.  Besides  its  peculiar  form,  structure,  and  dimen- 
sions, I  have  observed,  moreover,  that  the  new  kamala  is  mixed  with  nearly 
colourless  hairs,  but  that  they  are  quite  simple,  not  stellate  or  tufted  as  in  com- 
mon kamala.  I  will  nbt  mention  other  accidental  fragments  of  the  plant  which 
accompany  the  glands ;  they  may  become  of  comparative  utility  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  plant  from  which  the  drug  is  derived. 

Another  fact  of  some  interest  is  the  curious  behaviour  of  the  new  kamala  at 
the  temperature  of  200°  to  212''  Fahr.,  when  it  takes  an  intense  black  colour, 
losing  only  5*6  per  cent,  of  water.  I  presumed  that  this  strange  change 
might  be  due  to  the  presence  of  an  acid  body,  like  a  sulphate  or  sulphuric  acid, 
bat  none  such  was  found.    Common  kamala  does  not  undergo  any  apparent 
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alteration  at  the  said  temperature.  The  structure  of  the  blackened  kamala  re- 
mains the  same ;  it  furnishes  also  the  same  tincture  with  spirit  or  alkaline 
liquids.  The  resins,  removed  by  alcohol,  amount  to  71*8  per  cent,  of  the 
dried  substance  ;  the  inorganic  bodies  (ash)  to  12*9  per  cent. 

The  alcoholic  tincture,  if  allowed  to  evaporate  very  slowly,  leaves  microsoopie 
crystals,  which  I  suppose  to  be  Anderson's  Rottlerine ;  this  sort  of  kantala  aeems 
to  be  well  suited  to  furnish  that  interesting  principle. 

[Note  by  Mr.  Daniei  Hanbury,"]  In  accordance  with  a  soggestioQ  of  mj 
friend  Dr.  Fliickiger  I  have  set  on  foot  socoe  inquiries  as  to  t£e  origin  of  the 
new  kamala  described  in  the  foregoing  paper. 

Dr.  Fliickiger  has  so  carefully  described  the  characters  of  the  drag  that  then 
is  but  little  which  I  can  add.  I  may  however  point  out  that  the  new  kainaU 
has  a  distinct  odour,  which  is  exactly  that  which  is  perceptible  when  a  tincture 
of  the  old  sort  is  poured  into  water.  Apart  from  its  dissimilar  strocture  whea 
seen  under  the  microscope,  the  new  kamala  differs  most  obviously  from  the  oid 
in  its  darker  colour,  larger  grains  and  freedom  from  earthy  impuritieB. 

The  woodcut  accompanying  this  paper  has  bera  prepared  from  a  beaatifnl 
drawing  by  Mr.  Tuffen  West,  F.L.S.  D.  H. 
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BY  CHARLES   UMNET,   F.C.9. 


The  attention  of  the  pharmaceutist  has  recently  been  directed,  in  thevarioaa 
journals  of  pharmacy  in  this  country,  to  a  variety  of  jakp,  rather  abundant  at 
the  present  time  in  the  drug  market,  known  as  l^mpico  jalap ;  comparison  has 
also  been  made  between  it  and  the  officinal  jalap  (Exogofiium  purga)  known 
commercially  as  Vera  Cruz. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference  this  year  (Pharm.  Joom., 
October,  1867),  Mr.  A.  Southall  gave  the  result  of  analyses  of  several  samples 
of  jalap  of  both  varieties,  the  prc^uct  of  resin  amounting,  in  some  cases,  to  33 
per  cent. 

Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Smith  remark  (Pharm.  Joum.,  November,  1867),  tibat 
they  have  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  pure  resin 
from  any  kind  of  jalap,  neither  have  they  ever  seen  a  greater  yield  recoided. 

They  account  for  the  discrepancy  between  their  statement  and  that  of  Mr. 
Southall,  by  saying,  that  the  resin  as  obtained  by  him  could  not  have  been  in  a 
state  of  purity  and  dryness.  So  far  they  are  correct,  but  tJiey  have  undecrated 
the  maximum  yield  of  resin  of  jalap. 

M.  Guibourt,  twenty- five  years  ago  (Pharm.  Joum.,  vol.  ii.,  836)  recorded 
17*65  per  cent,  of  pure  resin,  obtained  from  an  ordinary  specimen  of  officinal 
jalap. 

Having  a  quantity  (56  lbs.)  of  fine  selected  Vera  Cru2  jalap  in  procen  for 
the  production  of  resin  when  I  saw  their  letter  in  the  Journal,  1  determined  to 
note  accurately  the  quantity  of  resin,  free  from  matter  soluble  in  water,  aad  in 
a  dry  and  pulverulent  state ;  this  was  21^  per  cent.,  or  6^  per  cent,  more  than 
the  maximum  found  by  Messrs.  Smith. 

Tampico  jalap  of  the  finest  quality  has  not  given  me  the  fortunate  resolts  of 
Mr.  SouthaU,  for  I  have  never  obtained  more  than  from  12  to  15  per  cent  d 
resin  ;  nevertheless,  by  selecting  very  heavy  pieces,  probably  2  or  3  per  oeot. 
more  might  be  obtained. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  33  per  cent,  of  alcoholic  extractive,  even  when 
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in  a  dry  state ;  but  this  extractiye  is  not  wholly  reein,  for  from  it  there  can  be 
eaaily  separated,  by  means  of  water,  15  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter,  and  the 
greater  part  in  the  state  of  grape  sugar.  This,  doubtless,  has  been  Mr.  South- 
all^s  source  of  error ;  he  has  evidently  taken  the  alooholic  extractive  as  pure 
resin,  whereas  the  half  is  nothing  more  than  sugar.  This  saccharine  matter 
exists  in  the  officinal  jalap,  but  in  a  somewhat  difiPerent  proportion ;  four  selected 
tubercules  (very  heavy)  gave  20^  per  cent,  of  pure  dry  resin,  associated  with 
which,  in  the  alcoholic  extractive,  was  9^  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  sum  of  these 
two  very  nearly  coincides  with  the  30  per  cent,  of  Mr.  Southall,  as  obtained  by 
him  from  the  Vera  Cruz  variety. 

%inkiug  it  likely  that  resiua  jalapse  was  to  be  met  with  in  an  impure  state  in 
pharmacy,  four  samples  were  obtained  in  town  from  first -class  sources  (whole- 
sale and  rotail) ;  these  upon  examination  proved  that  the  suspicion  was  not 
nnfoonded. 

No.  1.  Resinous.    Translucent  at  edges.     Brittle.     Made  from  Vera  Cruz. 

>j   *•  11  If  If  11 

„   3.  „  „  15p.c.  moisturo.         „ 

"   *•  [  16  p.  c.  MgM. }  ^^  opaque.    7  p.  c.  moisture.    Tampico. 

This  substitution  of  Tampico  for  Vera  Cruz  jalap  has  doubtless  been  caused 
by  the  praise  lately  bestowed  upon  the  former. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Southall  that  both  jalaps  and  their  respective  resins 
are  eqaally  active,  inasmuch  as  the  resin  in  Tampico  jalap  is  present  invariably 
in  much  smaller  quantity,  and  is  chemically  different  from  the  true  resin  of 
jalap,  for  it  is  almost  wholly  soluble  in  ether,  whereas  in  the  other  only  12  per 
cent,  is  dissolved.  This  soluble  portion  is  known  as  jalapic  acid,  the  insoluole 
as  jalapin*  (this  test  affords  a  ready  means  of  distinguishiui^  it  from  other  resins, 
such  as  guaiacum,  scammony,  etc.).  JaUipin  is  known  to  the  chemist  as  rhodeo- 
retin,  from  the  rose-red  colour  produced  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  upon  it, 
and  in  this  reaction  it  is  resembled  by  the  Tampico  resin,  which  seems  similar 
to  that  obtained  from  the  Ipomcea  orizahensis^  the  male,  fusiform,  or  stalky 
jalap  of  Guibourt,  whose  resin  from  this  reaction  was  named  para-rhodeoretin. 

In  odour,  Tampico  jalap  much  resembles  peat  fuel, — peat  probably  is  used 
in  the  drying  of  tne  root ;  this  peculiar  smell  is  very  characteristic,  it  clings  to 
it  even  after  it  has  been  dried  in  a  stove  for  a  considerable  time ;  in  its  powder 
it  is  easily  recognized,  and  even  its  extract  and  resin  retain  the  odour  to  a  slight 
extent ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  peculiarity  is  due  to  volatile  oil,  as  a 
species  of  the  Order  ConvolvuLacem  yields  a  volatile  oil  (Rhodoriza). 

Since  making  the  above  experiments,  Mr.  D.  Hanbury  has  kindly  lent  me  a 
paper  entitled,  '^^tude  sur  les  Convolvulac^  Purgatives,*'  by  M.  Ambroise 
Andouard.  The  author  states,  that  Tampico  jalap  is  that  described  by  the  late 
M.  Guibourt  as  **  jalap  digits  maieur  ;*'  analyses  of  some  specimens  indicate  5 
per  cent.,  the  finest  examined  yielded  14  per  cent.  He  fully  coincides  with  the 
opinions  of  Guibourt,  who  says,  that  Tampico  jalap  should  not  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  medicines,  in  which  jalap  is  a  constituent.  He  (the  author) 
does  not  think  that  this  jalap  should  be  even  classed  with  the  false  jalaps,  such 
as  the  male  or  fusiform  ialap,  or  the  rose  odour  jalap.  The  resin  he  states  is 
purgative,  for  he  himself  has  tested  its  efficacy  in  a  few  cases ;  his  opinions  are 
also  confirmed  by  other  experimenters ;  but  he  considers  this  jalap  as  an  inferior 
kind.    In  concluding  his  essay,  M.  Andouard  says,  that  the  jalaps  of  pharmacy 

*  A  large  proportiaii  of  jakpine  naed  in  this  country  is  supplied  by  the  Oermau  market — 
and  is  nothing  more  than  the  decolorized  resin  of  either  Tampico  or  the  fosifoim  or  male 
jalap. 
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are  reduced  to  two,— the  taberoiu  and  the  foaifonn ;  the  Tampoo  is  an  infe- 
rior kind,  and  ahoald  only  be  used  in  the  state  of  resin ;  and  th^  it  is  neoemry 
for  the  pharmaceutist  to  know  when  to  nee  the  one  and  the  other. 

Pharmacologists  cannot  agree  as  to  the  plant  that  yields  this  Tariety.  Gniboiirt 
queried  whether  it  was  not  the  Ipotrnxa  muHtlanica^  which,  according  to  ChcMj, 
n  a  Mexican  product,  known  there  as  ^*  pnrga.''    This  howeTer  is  doubtful. 

The  majority  of  pbarmaceutiBts,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  think  themselfSi 
warranted,  but  will  decide  that  it  is  improper,  to  substitute  in  any  preparati(»i 
the  Tampioo  for  the  true  jalap,  which  has  been  so  highly  esteemed  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  and  whose  efficacy  and  certainty  St  action  is  beyond  the 
slightest  doubt. 

40,  AldertgaU  Street^  S.C. 


EESIN  OF  JALAP. 

TO  THB  EDITOB  OF  THB  FhIbMACBUTICAL  JOUBirAL. 

Sir,^ObfierviDg  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  a  letter  from 
Smith  reepectinff  an  examination  of  some  samples  of  jalap  which  my  younger 
brother  had  undertaken  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  brou^t  before  the  Coufe* 
rence,  but  with  which  I  had  nothing  to  do,  I  have  made  inquiry  respecting  the 
same,  and  find  that  the  spirituous  extract  was  not  washed,  as  it  snould  hsTo 
been,  to  ensure  a  pure  resin  of  jalap.  It  must  be  taken,  therefore,  rather  to 
exhibit  the  quantity  of  dry  alcoholic  extractive  than  of  pure  resin.  On  looking 
into  the  mode  he  adopted  in  his  examination  at  the  same  period  of  Tinct.  Opii, 
I  find  that  no  exception  can  be  taken  to  it. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Wm.  SOUTHALI. 
Birmingham^  November  22nd,  1867. 


THE  PBESERVATION  OF  SYRUP  OF  IODIDE  OF  IRON. 

TO  THB  EDIT0B8   OF  THB  PHABMjICEUTICAL  JOUBNAL. 

Gentlemen, — ^Four  or  fire  years  ago,  when  experimenting  on  the  presem- 
tion  of  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  I  tried  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Tilden,  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Society,  yiz.  to  exclude  the  air  by  means  of  a  superstntnm 
of  oil,  but  it  failed  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  for  some  years  I  hAve  prepared 
the  syrup  extemporaneously  as  foUows : — 

A  solution  of  iodide  of  iron,  containing  414  grains  to  the  fluid  ounce,  is  sealed 
up  hot  in  stoppered  bottles  of  various  sizes  from  2  drams  upwards;  and  by  add* 
ing  40  minims  of  this  solution  to  each  ounce  of  simple  syrup  when  required,  a 
never-yarying  and  nearly  colourless  preparation  is  obtained. 

The  solution  keeps  perfectly  well ;  the  advantage  of  using  bottles  of  various 
capacity  being  that  there  is  no  loss  by  spoiling,  when  one  is  opened,— each  con- 
taining only  the  quantity  to  be  used  at  once. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  obediently, 

F.  Babek  Bbkgbb. 

1,  Market  Place,  MancUiter,  November  20,  1867. 
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APPENDIX 'TO  A  PAPER  ON  THE  ELECTRICAL  RESISTANCES 

OF  FIXED  AND  VOLATILE  OILS. 

BT  KE.  T.  T.  P.  B.  WABBBK. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  apparatus  employed  in  the  experi- 
ments described  in  the  October  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal : — 

A  brass  cylinder  of  s^metrical  bore  is  cemented  into  a  yulcanite  base, 
and  is  supplied  with  a  binding  screw.  A  plunger,  surmounted  with  a  yulca- 
nite collar,  is  inserted  into  the  tube,  and  drops  into  a  cavity  in  the  base,  the 
object  being  to  enable  the  plunger  to  be  inserted  always  in  the  same  position. 
The  collar  msulates  the  plunger  from  the  cylinder,  and  also  serves  to  keep  it 
in  its  place.  The  plunger  is  made  of  stout  brass  rod,  and  has  also  a  binding 
screw  attached  to  it.  The  cylinder  being  filled  with  oil,  aud  the  plunger 
inserted,  if  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  battery  is  connected  to  the  one  side  of 
the  galvanometer,  and  the  plunger  connected  to  the  other  side,  a  current  will 
pass  through  the  oil  to  the  galvanometer,  when  the  circuit  is  completed  either 
Dy  connecting  the  exterior  of  the  cylinder  with  the  other  battery  terminal, 
direct,  or  through  earth.  The  deflections  produced  will  be  proportional  to  the 
conducting  powers. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  cylinder  and  plunger  employed  in 
my  experiment : — 

Diameter  of  plunger    ....      '304  inch. 

Length  of  ditto 3450    „ 

Internal  diameter  of  cylinder    .      '409    „ 

Precautions  required  far  the  Practical  Application  of  this  Test, 

It  is  evident  that,  so  long  as  the  space  between  the  cylinder  and  the  plunger 
contains  any  non-conducting  medium,  no  current  will  flow  on  depressing  the 
contact-key  ;  this  should  always  be  done  previous  to  performing  a  test. 

An  ordinary  sine  galvanometer  might  be  used  in  testing  the  volatile  oils, 
when  it  will  be  necessary,  for  comparison,  to  take  the  sines  of  the  angles  of 
deflection  instead  of  the  deflections  themselves ;  but  for  some  of  the  flxed  oils 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  great  number  of  elements,  or  to  employ  a  very  deli- 
cate galvanometer. 

The  dimensions  of  the  cylinder  and  nlunger  should  be  noted,  since  the  de- 
flection wiU  vary  with  the  length  and  aiameter ;  corrections  must  therefore 
be  made  to  reduce  the  dimensions  to  one  standard  size ;  and  I  purpose,  on  a 
future  occasion,  to  reduce  the  resistances  here  given  to  what  would  nave  been 
obtained  with  columns  of  oil  having  the  length  of  one  metre,  and  a  sectional 
area  of  one  millimetre.    In  the  absence  of  this,  the  corrections  required  are^* 

1.  Since  the  leakage  will  be  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  tube,  other 
circumstances  being  equal,  the  resistances  will  vary  directly  as  the  length. 

2.  The  leakage  will  vary  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  column  of  oil, 
and  this  is  proportional  to  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the 
cylinder  ana  plunger. 

The  battery  contacts  should  be  as  short  as  possible,  but  in  all  cases  should 
be  of  the  same  duration.  In  my  tests,  I  observed  the  deflections  after  half- 
minute  and  one-minute  contacts,  and  the  results  are  given  afler  one  minute's 
contact  with  the  battery.  The  reason  of  this  arises  from  the  variable  eflects 
produced  by  electrolysis,  which  is  extraordinarily  marked  in  turpentine  and 
oil  of  poppies.  A  feV  minutes'  application  of  150  cells  converts  them  into 
very  gooa  conductors,  which  arises,  no  doubt,  from  a  portion  of  metal  dis- 
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Bolred  ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  neceMary,  unleis  the  cylinder  and  plunger 
are  coated  with  platinum,  to  note  the  deflections  witii  a  much  smaller  batiery- 
power,  and  to  keep  the  key  depressed  no  longer  than  is  necessary. 

This  effect  of  electrolysis  might,  nevertheless,  in  some  cases  be  of  Kteai  ser- 
▼ice,  since  it  might  afford  a  characteristic  of  the  adulterating  ingredient  It 
would  be  extremely  interesting  in  some  points  of  physico-chemical  research, 
where  the  production  of  chemical  compounds  is  brought  about  by  electrifica- 
tion, to  place  a  galvanometer  between  the  battery  and  the  electrolyte.  TUs 
would  furnish  some  information  as  to  the  rapidity  of  the  decomposition ;  and, 
in  cases  where  intermediate  compounds  are  produced,  would  be  stiU  more 
useful. 

With  the  isomeric  hydrocarbons,  it  appears  quite  possible  by  this  means 
to  obtain  some  information  on  the  physical  condition  of  matter  involving  this 
singular  chemical  phenomenon. 

Minotti's  battery,  as  used  for  these  tests,  is  constructed  thus  :— 

A  glass  jar,  about  four  mches  high  and  three  inches  diameter,  ia  selected. 
On  the  bottom  of  the  jar  rests  the  copper  plate,  from  which  there  passes 
through  a  glass  tube  the  terminal  wire.  A  quantity  of  coarsely-divided  sul- 
phate of  copper  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  plate.  A  layer  of  sawdust  over 
the  bluestone  acts  both  as  the  porous  medium  and  a  support  to  the  one 
plate.    The  battery  is  excited  wita  plain  water. 


ON  ATTAR  OF  EOSE. 

BT  DR.  R.  BAUR  OF  CONBTAKTINOPLB. 

Tmnslftted  and  abiidged  from  the  Neiu$  Jtikrhnck  fir  Fkarmaeie,  Bd.  xxvii^  Hdi  1. 

(Jannar  1867),  by  Dsniel  Haabuij. 

Attar  of  Rose  or  Rose  Oil  is  the  volatile  oil  obtained  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Balkan  by  distilling  the  flowers  of  Rosa  damascena.  It  is  called  in 
Turkish  Giiljag  {Gul^  rose  ;  jag,  oil).*  The  word  Attar,  the  author  had  never 
heard  used,  nor  was  he  able  through  the  help  of  his  Turkish  friends  to  gain  any 
information  about  it.f 

The  region  in  which  the  distillation  of  roses  for  the  sake  of  attar,  was  first 
commenced,  is  according  to  some  India,  according  to  others  Persia  or  Arabia, 
while  others  again  refer  it  to  Macedonia  or  Bulgaria.  The  author  confirms  that 
of  which  many  pharmacologists  by  profession  have  long  been  perfectly  aware 
that  commerce  at  the  present  day  knows  of  but  one  source  for  attar  of  rose 
worth  naming,  and  that  is  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Balkan. 

The  Balkan  range  extends  along  the  Lower  Danube  from  west  to  east,  forming 
an  imposing  chain  of  vast  mountains  which  in  some  places  project  as  gently 
sloping  hills  into  the  Tunja  valley  and  in  others  break  off  in  rocky,  impassable 
declivities.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  highest  of  these  mountains  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  splendid  valley  throi\gh  which  flows  the  river  Tunja,  lies  the  Bul- 
garian town  of  Kizanlik,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  partly  Turks  and  partly 

*  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  German  way  of  representing  the  soand  of  the  Tiirk!8k 
name.  Mr.  Bedhouse,  the  author  of  a  recent  Turkish  and  English  Dictionaiy,  writes  ghgwi 
and  $^h,    D.  H. 

t  Yet  Attar  and  Otto  are  well  known  to  be  equally  derived  from  the  Arabie  Itr  (  Jbc) 

a  word  signifying  perfkms,  odUmr,  tcent ;  and  Attar  of  Bose  is  ocrtainlj  called  Itr^fOgU 

(    -cb   iac)  as  weU  as  QhykU^shi  (     Ab  Jj').    D.  H. 
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BuIgariaDS.  This  is  the  central  point  of  the  trade,  and  the  first  market  from 
which  proceeds  attar  of  rose  to  all  countries  of  the  world.  The  extent  of  ooun- 
trj  over  which  the  attar-producing  villages  are  scattered  is  bounded  by  about 
25°  and  26''  £.  long,  and  A2^  and  43*"  N.  lat.  The  mountain  chain  which  do- 
miDates  this  district  consists  chiefly  of  syenite,  which  by  its  detritus  has  pro- 
duced a  soil  so  fertile  as  to  require  but  little  assistance  from  man.  The  climate 
of  the  district  is  shown  by  the  vegetation  to  differ  but  little  from  tliat  of  the 
Odenwald  or  the  Black  Forest.  Wine  is  produced, — ^some  of  it  of  excellent 
quality, — also  silk  in  rather  considerable  quantity,  etc.  etc.  The  masses  of  gi- 
gantic and  noble  limes,  oaks  and  chestnuts  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Tunja  are 
remarkable.  In  the  summer  of  1862  the  average  temperature  at  noon  was  82^ 
Fahr. ;  in  the  evening  68^.  Barometrical  measurements  in  the  same  year  ex- 
hibited a  regularly  recurring  depression  at  midday  of  20  millimetres. 

According  to  some  authors  the  rose  which  is  used  for  making  attar  is  Bosa 
mnschata^  according  to  others  R.  sempervirens,  R.  cenH/olia,  R.  provinciaHs^  or 
R,  damascena.  The  author^s  opinion  is  that  the  original  Kizanuk  rose,  which 
hiB  been  long  in  cultivation  there,  is  a  variety  of  R.  damascena^  and  in  this 
opinion  he  is  supported  by  Professor  Hugo  v.  Mohl.  The  Eizanlik  rose  is  not 
remarkable  for  beauty,  nor  is  its  scent  so  intense  as  might  perhaps  be  expected. 
Other  roses  as  R.  moschata  and  R.  cinnamomea  yield  an  essential  oil  rich  in 
atearopteue  but  of  a  disagreeable  odour  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Kizanlik 
roBe.  The  Kizanlik  rose  forms  a  bush  of  six  feet  high ;  its  flowers  which  appear 
in  May  and  June,  are  tolerably  large,  always  half  double,  and  stand  several  on 
a  shoot,  but  never  form  a  numerous  tuft.  In  colour  they  are  bright  red,  rarely 
white,  and  then  it  is  said  less  productive  of  attar.  The  rose  is  cultivated  to 
form  hedges  and  rarely  manured.    The  odour  of  the  flowers  extends  for  miles. 

The  flowers  upon  expansion  are  collected  before  sunrise  (often  with  the  calyx), 
and  such  as  are  not  required  for  immediate  distillation  are  spread  out  in  cellars, 
the  work  being  so  arranged  that  the  flowers  are  subjected  to  distillation  the 
same  day  they  are  gathered.  Salting  and  similar  processes  are  never  resorted 
to.  The  distilling  apparatus  which  is  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some 
stream  is  of  simple  description,  consisting  of  a  fire-place  formed  of  bricks,  on 
which  is  placed  a  tinned  copper  still.  The  still-head  communicates  with  a  re- 
frigerator which  is  simply  a  straight 'tin  pipe  passing  obliquely  through  a  tub 
fed  with  a  supply  of  running  water.  The  product  of  the  distilUtion  is  received 
in  a  long-necked  glass  flask  of  the  capacity  of  about  4^  okes  (about  1^  gallons). 
There  are  usually  several  such  stills  together. 

All  being  in  readiness  and  the  roses  for  a  day^s  distilling  having  been  col- 
lected, the  still  is  charged  with  about  10  okes  (about  27  Ib^  to  which  is  added 
double  their  volume  of  water.  The  fire  having  been  lighted,  distillation  is  carried 
on  in  the  usual  manner  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  result  being  simply 
very  oily  rose-water  called  in  Turkish  Gul  suju  (ghyid'Suyu).  The  stiU  is  then 
emptied,  or  rather  the  exhausted  roses  are  removed  from  it  and  thrown  away. 
The  decoction  which  remains  and  which  has  a  very  agreeable  rosy  smell  is  used 
instead  of  fresh  water  for  a  new  distillation.  The  first  distillates  from  each 
apparatus  are  united  and  subjected  to  distillation  by  themselves,  one  sixth  being 
drawn  off ;  and  the  residue  is  used  in  the  place  of  spring  water  for  other  ope- 
rations. The  vessels  containing  the  rose  water  and  completely  filled  with  it  are 
now  kept  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  temperature  exceeding  at  least  59°  Fahr.,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  most  of  the  oil,  bright  and  fluid,  will  have  risen  to  the  sur- 
face. By  means  of  a  very  small  tin  funnel  having  a  fine  opening  and  provided 
with  a  long  handle,  the  oil  is  skimmed  off  and  is  then  in  a  condition  for  sale.  The 
rose  water  last  drawn  which  is  of  extreme  fragrance,  is  reserved  for  culinary  and 
medicinal  purposes  and  is  much  prized.  The  resin  of  the  calyx  which  adheres 
to  the  knives  and  hands  of  those  who  cut  the  flowers,  is  collected  and  prized  as 
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a  perfume  under  the  somewhat  inappropriate  name  of   Gvl  sckamur  (^Ro$e 
dirt). 

As  regards  the  produce  of  volatile  oil,  it  is  evidently  extremely  variable.  The 
author  thinks  that  the  average  percentage  may  be  given  as  0*04,  though  he 
cannot  support  the  exactnees  of  his  estimate  as  some  who  profess  to  have 
counted  the  roses  one  by  oue.  The  annual  produce  of  a  harvest  is  from  900,000 
to  400,000  meticaU  or  in  round  numbers  from  3000  to  4000  pounds,  a  qoantity 
which  represents  seven  millions  of  pounds  of  roses  and  sets  in  motion  a  fev 
thousands  of  stills.  Returns  which  like  that  of  the  last  season  (1866)  reach 
600,000  meticals  are  exceptional. 

As  might  be  expected  with  so  costly  a  production,  the  harvest  and  its  results 
are  dependent  on  a  variety  of  influences.  Of  these  the  situation  of  the  rose- 
garden  is  one  of  the  most  important,  and  it  is  doubtless  the  fact  that  the  most 
productive  are  those  occupying  the  southern  and  south-eastern  slopes  of  the 
range.  Plantations  lying  higher  generally  yield  less  attar  and  that  of  a  quality 
that  congeals  more  readily. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  has  an  influence  in  so  far  as  that  when  it  is  poor  in 
humus  and  but  seldom  manured,  the  roses  afford  but  little  oil,  and  that  more 
oongealable  or  in  other  words  richer  in  stearoptene.  Currents  of  air,  warmth 
and  light  exert  an  influence  inasmuch  as  that  if  the  rosebuds  develope  slowly 
by  reason  of  cool  damp  weather,  and  are  not  strongly  exposed  to  the  solar  rajv 
when  about  to  be  collected,  a  rich  yield  of  attar  of  low  solidifying  point  is  the 
result.  But  if  at  the  time  of  gathering  or  shortly  previous,  the  sky  is  dear 
and  the  temperature  high,  the  quantity  produced  is  diminished  and  the  oil  is 
more  easily  congealable.*  The  difference  in  the  congealing  point  may  certainly 
be  taken  at  2^  R.  (=  4*5*'  Fahr.). 

The  water  used  for  distilling  is  at  first  (as  stated  previously)  spring  water, 
and  afterwards  the  waste  rose  water.  The  use  of  hani  spring  wat^  manifests 
an  influence  not  only  in  the  quantity  but  also  in  the  quality  <S  the  oil  yi^ed, 
as  compared  with  that  of  river  water  or  pure  rose  water.  The  author  has  him- 
self conducted  distillations  on  the  Balkan  according  to  the  above  conditiona,  on 
which  occasions  when  the  operation  was  performed  with  spring  water  an  oO 
rich  in  stearoptene,  but  less  transparent  and  fragrant  was  obtained. 

As  to  attar  of  rose  itself,  the  result  of  this  distillation,  the  author  oonfioes 
himself  in  the  present  paper  to  that  which  relates  to  the  production,  falsifies* 
tion  and  examination  of  the  drug,  reserving  the  subject  from  a  chemioal  point 
of  view  for  a  future  communication.  Pure  attar  of  rose,  carefully  distilled,  is 
at  first  colourless,  but  speedily  becomes  yellowish.  Its  sp.  gr.  at  18^  R.  (TS^d^^ 
Fahr)  is  0'87  ;  its  boiling  point  229"  C.  (444''  Fahr.).  It  consists  of  an  el«op- 
tene  and  a  stearoptene,  the  former  the  source  of  the  odour,  the  latter  of  the 
property  of  concealing  into  a  solid  form. 

Pure  attar  of  rose,  once  distilled,  solidifies  at  a  temperature  of  from  11*  to 
16^  C.  (51*8''  to  60-8^  Fahr.)  or  still  higher.  It  is  soluble  among  other  things 
in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid.  Its  odour  is  rose-like  with  a  peculiar 
honey -like  sweetness,  agreeable  only  when  highly  dlluted.f  The  most  usnaL 
and  by  long  practice  ako  the  most  certain  criteria  of  the  purity  of  attar  of 
rose,  are 

*  Thifl  fact  is  remarkable*  In  distilling  roues  in  London  I  have  noticed  that  it  is  when  tha 
roses  have  been  collected  on  fine,  dry  days,  that  the  rose  water  has  most  volatile  oil  fluftciii^ 
upon  it ;  when  the  roses  have  been  gathered  in  cool,  rainy  wMther,  but  little  or  no  volatile  oil 
separates.  The  attar  of  English  roses  has  an  odour  bj  no  means  very  agreeable ;  it  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  stearoptene  and  does  not  become  fluid  at  a  temperature  much  below  90^ 
Fahr.    D.  H. 

t  This  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste.  To  many  persons  the  odour  of  the  undiluted  attar  is 
extremely  delicioua.    D.  H. 
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1.  The  temperature  at  which  it  congeals. 

2.  Ita  manner  of  crystallizing. 

3.  Its  odonr. 

In  that  which  concerns  the  estimation  of  attar  according  to  its  richness  in 
Btearoptene,  great  caution  and  attentive  observation  are  requisite.  As  the 
Btearoptene  in  a  pure  state  is  completely  inodorous,  an  examination  as  to  its 
presence  is  properly  of  no  real  value,  for  the  less  congealable  the  oil  (i.  e,  t\e 
freer  from  stearoptene),  the  stronger  and  more  agreeable  is  its  odour.  Attar  of 
rose  is  used  only  as  a  perfume :  moreover  it  contains  a  body  which  being  itself 
devoid  of  odour,  weakens  the  intensity  of  the  odorous  principle,  thus  diminish* 
iog  (taking  an  economical  view)  the  value  of  the  attar  as  a  perfume.  £ut  it  is 
not  BO  judged  in  commerce.  In  Kizanlik  as  at  all  other  places,  attar  is  up  to 
the  present  time  bought  and  sold  chiefly  according  to  the  temperature  at  which 
it  solidifies, — in  other  words  according  to  the  proportion  which  it  contains  of 
inodorous  camphor  or  attar-of-rose-stearoptene.  Why  is  this  ?  The  answer  is 
simple.  The  stearopteue  is  to  a  certain  extent  one  of  the  constant  constituents 
of  attdr  of  rose,  and  an  indicator  of  its  purity.  If  rose-oil  be  augmented 
by  fraudulent  additions,  its  congealing  point  will  be  thereby  diminished,  and  it 
wUl  be  necessary  to  increase  its  crystallizing  tendency  'by  the  addition  of  some 
sabstance  possessing  properties  like  those  of  the  natural  stearoptene.  But  any 
sach  body  which  is  not  at  once  recognizable  even  by  a  person  of  small  experi« 
ence  does  not  (to  the  author's  knowledge)  exist. 

Almost  the  only  subetance  at  present  known  with  which  rose-oil-stearoptene 
can  be  replaced,  or  in  other  words  which  can  be  employed  to  conceal  the  addi- 
tion of  another  essential  oil  and  consequent  reduced  proportion  of  stearoptene, 
is  spermaceti.  This  however  effects  the  purpose  in  but  a  clumsy  manner,  for  it 
soon  separates,  settling  down  as  a  solid  cake,  and  forming  none  of  the  long, 
light,  peculiar  crystals  which  characterize  the  true  stearoptene.  It  also  exhibits 
upon  shaking  a  peculiar  iridescent,  muddy>  looking  appearance  [irisirende 
SchUerenhildung],  The  crystals  [when  separated]  melt  at  122°  Fahr.  and  leave 
on  paper  a  strong  stain  of  grease.  If  a  sample  of  attar  suspected  to  be  adul- 
terated with  spermaceti,  is  placed  when  near  the  temperature  of  congelation 
in  a  centrifugal  machine,  the  spermaceti  if  present,  will  in  a  few  minutes  be 
driven  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  in  which  the  sample  is  contained  :  this 
adulteration  is  thus  easily  recognized.  Pure  rose-oil-stearoptene  fusee  at  33°  C. 
(91*4''  Fahr.),  volatilizes  completely  from  paper  on  careful  warming,  is  specifi- 
cally lighter  than  the  elsoptene  and  much  lighter  than  spermaceti.  It  is  inac- 
tive to  polarized  light. 

Other  adulterations,  as  for  instance  with  margaric  acid,  are  difficult.  Al- 
thongh  the  substitution  of  other  substances  for  the  true  stearoptene  is  easily 
detected,  the  author  has  had  occasion  in  many  instances  to  suspect  adulteration, 
and  often  when  the  corpus  delicti  has  been  regarded  by  connoiBseurs  and 
chemists  as  unquestionably  spermaceti,  he  has  proved  it  on  closer  examination 
to  be  merely  the  stearoptene  of  the  attar. 

If  the  admixture  of  spermaceti  is  proved,  there  is  still  the  question  of  adul- 
teration with  essential  oU,  and  this  is  in  fact  much  more  frequent,  and  alas !  of 
mnch  more  difficult  recognition. 

The  admixture  in  question  relates  entirely  to  the  so-called  Geranium-  or 
Palmarosa-Oil.  That  oil  of  rhodium  and  oil  of  sandalwood  are  mixed  with 
attar  as  stated  in  many  handbooks  of  Materia  Medica,  or  that  such  a  mixture 
could  be  substituted  for  pure  rose-oil  is  for  any  person  who  has  once  in  his  life 
smelt  these  oils,  simply  an  impossibility.*    It  is  equally  erroneous  to  suppose 

*  The  complete  disappearaDce  from  commerce  (tf  true  Bhodium  Wood,  is  a  safficient  reason 
why  the  etsential  oil  which  it  contains  is  never  now  used  for  the  adulteration  of  attar  of  rose. 

D.  H. 
TOL.  IX.  U 
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that  the  tnie  ethereal  oil  of  a  geranium  (as  that  of  Pelargonium  odoratUsum) 
is  used  for  mixing  with  attar,  and  this  is  oertaiulj  not  the  plant  whence  the  so- 
called  Oil  of  Geranium  uaed  in  Tnrkej  ia  derived.* 

The  Tarkiflh  Geraniam  oil  (in  Turkiah  called  enterschahf)  is  according  to  the 
meet  credible  acconnts  derived  from  a  grass  of  the  genus  Andropogon  from  which 
it  is  distilled  in  the  months  of  December  and  January  in  the  neigbbourfaood  of 
Delhi.  It  comes  to  Turkej  by  way  of  Arabia  and  is  sold  here  by  Arabs  in 
large  bladder>shaped  vessels  of  tinned  copper  holding  about  120  lb.  each. 
When  recent  it  is  tolerably  limpid,  bright  yellow  to  brownish,  often  coloured 
green  through  containing  copper,  and  verv  frequently, — indeed  mostly,— con- 
taminated by  the  addition  of  a  fatty  oil.  In  purchasing  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  that  which  contains  much  fixed  oil,  or  which  is  mixed  with  some  other 
essential  oil.  An  experienced  nose  and  a  bit  of  cigarette  paper  are  all  the  re- 
agents requisite  for  determining  these  additions. 

The  Greranium  oil  as  it  arrives  is  however  by  no  means  in  a  proper  eonditioQ 
for  mixing  with  attar.  Its  odour  and  colour  must  as  far  as  possible  be  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  rose  oil,  and  to  this  end  it  has  to  be  refined.  By  Uus  prooesB 
it  loses  its  penetrating  i^r-smell,  and  according  to  the  goodness  of  the  sample 
treated,  acquires  sooner  or  later  a  pale,  clear  yellow  colour.  It  also  loees  the 
property  which  it  possesses  in  the  unrefined  state,  of  acquiring  a  red  colour 
(separation  of  Cu,0)  upon  long  standing.  The  purifying  process  is  thna  con- 
ducted :  the  crude  oil  is  shaken  repeatedly  with  water  acidulated  with  lemon- 
juice,  from  which  it  is  poured  off  after  standing  one  day.  The  washed  oil  is 
then  placed  in  shallow  saucers  exposed  as  much  as  ponible  to  the  sun  and  air, 
whereby  it  gradually  loses  its  objectionable  odour.  The  spring  and  early  aummer 
are  the  seasons  most  suitable  for  this  operation,  the  period  required  for  it  vary- 
ing according  to  the  quality  of  the  oil  and  the  weather,  Irom  two  to  four 
weeks.  Artificial  bleaching  agents  could  doubtless  be  used  for  depriving  the 
oil  of  its  colour,  but  not  for  refining  its  odour.  Those  who  have  tried  them 
have  always  returned  to  the  old  method  of  exposure  to  solar  light ;  and  though 
the  resources  of  art  may  not  have  been  exhausted,  they  have  certainly  not  y^ 
been  sueceasfully  applied  for  the  improvement  of  this  oil. 

Refined  Greranium  oil  constitutes  a  bright  yellow,  somewhat  viacid  liquid,  of 
an  odour  remotely  suggestive  of  roses,  and  not  over-strong ;  its  sp.  gr.  varies 
according  to  the  degree  of  insolation  (resinification)  from  0*8S  to  0*92.  When 
the  oil  is  good  and  the  refining  process  has  been  well  conducted,  a  considerably 
larger  quantity  may  be  added  to  the  attar  without  diminishing  its  dispoaitioa 
to  congeal  than  when  the  oil  is  of  inferior  quality.  To  this,  the  consistenoe  or 
sp.  gr.  of  an  oil  chiefly  contributes,  for  the  more  the  geranium  oil  accords  in 
sp.  gr.  with  the  attar  with  which  it  is  mixed,  the  more  fully  does  the  latter  re- 
tain its  own  peculiar  qualities.  If  geranium  oil  be  re-distilled  whereby  it  is 
rendered  lighter,  or  if  with  the  bleached  oil,  resin  etc.  is  mixed  so  as  to  make  it 
heavier  and  more  viscid,  the  congealing  power  of  attar  with  which  dtber  of 
such  oils  is  mixed,  is  impaired.  Geranium  oil  does  not  solidify  at  —  20°  C. 
(  —  4®  Fahr.),  but  becomes  at  that  temperature  turbid  and  thick.  Like  attar, 
it  takes  up  OEone  from  the  air  and  shows  an  energetic  reaction  with  iidine ;  it 
is  easily  soluble  in  ordinary  spirit  of  wine,  and  affords  like  attar  a  well-cryatal- 
lized  compound  with  GaCl.    It  is  quite  inactive  to  a  ray  of  polarized  light. 

*  This  is  perfectly  ooirect.  True  Qeranium  Oil  distilled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  OsniMi 
from  a  yariety  of  Pelargommm  Badnla  Ait.  is  very  distinct  from  the  scMxlled  Geranimn  oil  rf 
Tnrkey  and  of  India,  which  are  ondoubtedly  yielded  by  a  grass  <^  the  genns  Audrepo^pm. 

IX  H. 

t  Is  this  a  oormption  of  Ji^'  thahi  (  jjj^  U^  J  a  name  implied,  acoordiiig  to  Red- 
.  house's  Pictionaryi  to  the  "  tetnUd-leav^d  geranium,"  as  well  as  to  the  8we&t  Fta  /    IX  H. 
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Geranium  oil  is  mixed  with  attar  in  almost  any  proportion,  from  a  few  parts 
per  cent,  up  to  80  or  90.  The  differences  in  congealing  point  are  not  quite  in 
proportion  to  the  relative  yolumes  of  the  two  oils  which  are  mixed,  apart  from 
the  variable  properties  of  each ;  and  to  calculate  the  amount  of  mixture  that  is 
required  to  suit  a  particular  market,  one  has  always  to  make  some  preliminary 
trials  as  to  the  congealing  point.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  business  of 
adulterating  attar  is  somewhat  tronblesome,  but  honest  dealing  out  of  the  ques- 
tioD,  it  is  very  {^ofitable. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  some  chemical  reaction  which 
-would  reveal  the  falsification  of  attar  with  geranium  oil,  but  hitherto  mostly  in 
Tain.  As  completely  deceptive  may  be  noticed  Guibourt^s  test  with  the  vapour 
of  iodine ;  and  also  that  with  E  I  and  starch.  The  author  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  preparing  a  standard  attar  of  rose  on  the  spot  and  was  also  in  a  posi- 
tion, such  as  scarcely  another  chemist  ever  was,  for  investigating  the  whole 
Bubject.  Pure  attar  gives  with  iodine  and  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch 
the  same  reactions  as  when  it  is  mixed  with  geranium  oil,  and  even  those  with 
pure  geranium  oil  are  hardly  different.  The  proposed  tests  of  NO5,  NO4  and 
SOs  are  equally  devoid  of  value. 

Among  reactions  such  as  these,  there  b  not  one  of  real  importance  for  the  re- 
cognition and  determination  of  geranium  oil  when  mixed  with  attar.  The 
author  has  learnt  to  distinguish  but  one  constant  character  for  geranium  oil, 
which  is  that  of  not  diverting  a  ray  of  polarized  light ;  whilst  attar  in  a  tube  of 
100  mm.  rotates  the  ray  4^  to  the  right.  Here  is  the  single  handle  for  the  ex- 
amination of  a  suspected  attar.  Considerable  difficulties  are  certainly  in  the 
way  of  using  such  a  test.  The  differences  observable  are  very  small,  and  the 
teat  is  in  fact  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  very  gross  adulteration.  In  the  use 
of  a  longer  tube  (say  about  200  mm.)  there  are  difficulties  from  the  colour  of 
the  oil  and  its  want  of  transparency.  The  author  has  recently  mafle  trials  of 
another  form  of  polarizing  apparatus  constructed  expressly  for  the  purpose 
which  has  enabled  him  to  detect  in  attar  of  rose  so  small  an  addition  of  geranium 
<h1  as  5  per  cent. ;  but  such  an  apparatus  is  somewhat  expensive  and  much 
practice  is  required  in  order  to  use  it  effectively.* 

The  author  considers  that  an  attar  of  rose  which  at  a  temperature  of  12'5^  C. 
(54'5°  Fahr.)  in  a  thin  glass  tube  does  not  congeal  well  in  the  space  of 
five  minutes ;  and  which  hM  not  moreover  a  dextrogyre  rotatory  power  of  4°, 
should  be  returned  to  the  seller,  no  matter  how  fine  may  be  its  odour.  That 
there  are  attars  which  solidify  at  10^  C  (50^  Fahr.")  and  yet  are  genuine  (owing, 
for  instance  to  faultily  conducted  or  to  repeated  distillation)  is  just  as  true  as 
that  there  are  those  which  do  the  same  at  from  20P  to  25""  C.  (68''  to  77^  Fahr.) 
and  are  yet  of  indubitable  goodness.  But  these  are  exceptional  as  in  the  case 
of  opium,  certain  indubitably  pure  samples  of  which  have  yielded  respectively  2 
and  16  per  cent,  of  morphia. 

To  obtain  attar  of  rose  as  far  as  possible  free  from  adulteration,  the  author 
reconamends  that  purchasers  should  address  themselves  to  well-jLoown  and  re- 
spectable firms,  who  possess  whatever  facilities  exist  for  obtaining  a  genuine 
product ;  yet  with  all  this,  no  firm  would  probably  be  willing  to  give  an  abso- 
lute guarantee  in  respect  to  such  an  article-f 


*  The  difficulties  of  employing  polarised  light  for  the  discrimination  of  attar  are,  in  my 
opinion,  too  considerable  for  the  test  to  be  at  present  of  an^  practical  value.  I  may  refer 
to  some  experiments  on  the  subject  made  in  1867  by  my  fnend  Dr.  De  V17,  the  results  of 
which  by  no  means  accord  with  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Baur.    D.  H. 

f  To  this  excellent  recommendation  should  be  added  another,  namely  that  purchasers 
should  be  willing  to  pay  a  remunerative  price  for  a  good  drug.  Some  years  ago  a  Quantity 
of  attar  of  rose  was  consigned  to  a  house  in  London,  with  directions  that  it  should  not  be 
sold  unless  at  a  certain  high  price,  but  that  if  no  purchaser  could  be  found  for  it,  a  oertaia 

u  8 
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There  is  still  one  other  kind  of  adnltcratioD,  though  it  has  actually  no  impor- 
tance  and  is  only  mentioned  here  for  the  sake  of  oompletenees.  It  is  the  addiuoa 
of  alcohol.  Attar  of  rose  as  such,  does  not  dissolve  in  alcohol  of  85  per  cent 
(ftp.  gr.  *8S5).  or  rather  the  dseoptene  dissolves  vhile  the  stearoptene  separatea. 
On  mixing  the  two  liquids  one  obtains  a  maffma  of  little  crystals.  On  the 
other  hand  it  dissolves  readily  in  absolute  alcohol  which  might  well  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  adulteration,  were  not  its  odour  immediately  perceptible  even  to 
the  uninitiated.  For  such  a  falsification,  which  however  I  never  Lnew  to  occur 
in  commerce,  a  salt  of  rosaniline  may,  according  to  Puscher,  be  employed  as  a 
test.*  The  addition  of  acetic  acid  or  of  fatty  oils  is  of  course  of  easy  recogni- 
tion. 

The  test  of  odour  has  been  already  mentioned.  Of  this  criterion  it  is  impos- 
sible to  write  as  it  is  an  affair  of  much  unprejudiced  experience, — impossible 
without  standard  specimens  for  comparison,  but  with  them  often  decisive.  IH- 
lution  of  the  essential  oil  with  an  absolutely  inodorous  substance  as  pure  sugar 
of  milk,  afibrds  a  means  for  detecting  more  easily  an  after-smell  (Beigeruck), 
One  must  also  regard  a  certain  sweetness  which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  odour  of 
geranium  oil. 

Attar  of  rose  is  exported  in  bottles,t  or  when  required  in  large  quantities,  in 
what  are  called  cuncumas,  that  is  to  say  flat  flasks  of  tinned  oopper,  having  a 
short  and  narrow  neck.  These  vary  in  capacity  from  1  to  10  pounds ;  they  are 
sewed  up  in  white  cloth  either  at  Kizanlik  or  when  necessary  at  Constan- 
tinople, sealed,  and  provided  with  the  Custom  House  ticket. 

Among  the  bottles  must  be  mentioned  the  long,  angular  little  vials,  usually 
of  minute  capacity  which  travellers  bring  home  as  presents  after  a  journey  in 
the  East.  They  hold  perhaps  about  fifteen  drops  of  oil,  are  tied  over  with 
bfadder  and  red  silk,  and,  what  invests  them  with  most  value,  are  sold  in  the 
bazaar  to  the  unwitting  traveller  at  a  high  price.  They  often  contain  simply  a 
few  drops  of  geranium  oil,  the  bladder  being  smeared  with  a  touch  of  attar. 

Having  detailed  the  historv  of  rose-oil  from  its  distillation  to  its  transport 
into  commerce,  but  little  further  need  be  said.  Although  as  has  been  shown  it 
is  the  Balkan  that  produces  the  attar  of  commerce,  a  small  exception  must  be 
made  in  favour  of  the  districts  of  G-rasse  and  Nice  in  ^uthern  France  and  of 
Algeria,  where  also  attar  is  distilled.     But  the  quantity  there  produced  is  so 

proportion  (20  or  30  per  cent.  I  believe)  of  another  essential  oil  which  accompanied  it  shoold 
be  mixed  with  it,  and  that  it  should  then  be  offered  for  sale  as  best  attar.  1  remember  the 
circumstance  and  had  samples  of  each  of  the  essential  oils :  that  which  was  to  be  naed  far 
diluting  the  attar  was  the  so-called  Geranium  OiL    D.  H. 

*  The  test  here  referred  to  depends  on  the  solubility  of  a  salt  of  rosaniline  (as  the  oxalate 
which  is  known  as  Fuchsin)  in  tucohol  and  comparative  insolubility  in  an  essential  oil.  If  an 
essential  oil  contains  even  so  little  as  one  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  the  admixture,  it  is  stated,  will 
be  detected  by  the  pink  colour  produced  on  shaking  the  oil  with  a  few  ^rticles  of  the  rosani- 
line sfUt.  I  have  tried  the  test  on  the  oils  of  lemon,  lavender,  anise,  nutmeg,  carrawaj, 
juniper,  peppermint  and  rosemary,  and  have  found  them  to  acquire  only  a  faint  pink  ooloor. 
The  Ceylon  grass-oil  called  Citronella  became  deep  pink,  as  did  the  Turkish  so-called  Gtra>- 
nium  Oil.  Another  grass-oil,  that  of  Verbena,  a  sample  of  which  distilled  by  Mr.  Usher  of 
Singapore,  I  regard  as  of  indubitable  purity,  was  scarcely  coloured  by  the  test.  Two  samp^a 
of  ^od  commercial  Turkish  attar  became  of  a  bright  pink  when  the  rosaniline  salt  was  shaken 
with  them.  Rose  Oil  collected  from  English  roae  water  was  entirely  unaffected,  as  was  a 
sample  distilled  at  Grasse ;  another  sample  obtained  from  a  manufacturer  at  Cannes  acquiied 
a  considerable  colour  when  treated  with  the  test.  From  the  few  experiments  here  detaued,  I 
conclude  that  oxalate  of  rosaniline  may  possibly  bt  a  test  for  the  purity  of  attar  Qi  rose, 
indicating  by  the  colour  produced,  either  the  admixture  of  alcohol  or  of  genmium  oil.  Bat 
experiments  should  be  made  on  a  ttandard  sample  of  Turkish  Rose  Oil,  which  unfortunately 
I  ao  not  possess.    D.  H. 

t  The  cut  and  gilded  glass  bottles  in  which  attar  is  so  often  imported  are  said  to  be  of 
German  manufacture.    I).  H. 
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email  and  the  oil  of  far  higher  congealing  point  and  on  that  account  of  much 
lees  powerful  odour,  that  it  is  vastly^  inferior  to  the  oriental  attar,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  this  place  only  as  a  cnrioeity.  What  has  been  written  abont  the  pro- 
daction  of  rose-oil  at  Bmaaa  is  simply  untrue.  At  Adrianople  even  rose-distil- 
lation is  DO  longer  attempted. 


ON  THE   DETERMINATION   OF   ORGANIC   MATTER   IN 

^    WATER. 

All  water  which  is  obtained  by  any  but  artificial  means  holds  in  solution  nu- 
merous substances  of  exceedingly  diverse  character.  This  is  the  case  with  all 
water  derived  from  an^  natural  source  of  supply.  The  substances  taken  up  in 
this  manner  into  solution  may  be  arranged  under  two  heads,  gases  and  solid  sub- 
fitauces.  The  latter,  though  they  consist  in  great  part  of  mineral  salts,  present, 
in  addition,  almost  invariably,  a  collection  of  matters  which,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  are  very  numerous  and  of  various  composition,  and  which  are  placed 
under  the  common  denomination  of  ^^  organic  matter.'* 

The  presence  of  the  ordinary  saline  constituents  of  water  is  of  practical  in- 
terest in  its  bearing  upon  the  application  of  particular  waters  to  washing  and 
flimilar  purposes,  but  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  discuss  the 
composition  or  action  of  these  salts  in  any  of  the  purposes  alluded  to. 

The  importance  of  a  supply  of  pure  water  for  drinking,  however,  has  been 
of  late  years  particularly  obvious ;  and,  in  examining  w^ter  from  different 
sources,  and  also  from  tracing  to  their  origin  outbroke  of  different  epidemic 
diseases,  it  has  become  pretty  plain  what  are  the  conditions  which  operate  most 
actively  in  rendering  water  smtable  or  otherwise  for  such  purposes.  Of  all  the 
circumstances  affecting  the  quality  of  water  as  a  wholesome  beverage,  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  organic  matter  stands  out  in  unmistakable  prominence. 

Accordingly,  the  chemist  is  frequeiitly  called  upon  to  furnish  iniormatiou  as 
to  the  amount  and  character  of  such  substances  in  given  samples.  It  is  pro- 
bably seldom  that  he  has  presented  to  him  a  more  important,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  difficult  problem.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  comparatively  recently  that 
the  subject  has  attracted  attention  at  all  commensurate  with  its  interest. 

The  organic  matters  held  in  solution  in  water  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  those 
which  contain  nitrogen  and  those  which  are  non-nitrogenous. 

It  is  the  nitrogenous  organic  matters  which  have  always  been  charged,  and 
no  doubt  justly,  with  all  the  mischief  which  arises  so  frequently  from  the  em- 
ployment, for  drinking  purposes,  of  water  so  contaminated.  The  explanation 
vrould  suggest  itself  ba  probable,  that  the  particular  forms  of  organic  matter 
which,  when  taken  into  the  system  induce  disease,  are  such  as  exist  in  an  ac- 
tually organized  state,  in  the  form  of  minute  bodies,  similar  to  those  which 
constitute  the  germs  or  even  the  entire  organization  of  beings  in  the  very  lowest 
grades  of  existence.  Now,  the  fundamental  material  from  which  all  organized 
structures  are  primarily  elaborated  is  known  to  be  nitrogenous,  and  this  in- 
cludes, of  coune  those  obscure  matters,  known  as  ferments,  which  are  so  prompt 
in  setting  up  change  in  other  organic  compounds. 

No  more  complete  classification  than  into  these  two  subdivisions  of  nitro- 
genous and  non- nitrogenous  is  at  present  possible ;  we  are  so  little  acquainted 
with  the  constitution  of  organized  bodies  in  general,  and  we  are  intimate  with 
BO  few  of  the  products  of  their  disintegration,  except,  indeed,  such  as  are  ulti- 
mate and  final,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  that  we  are  unable  even  to 
gueas  at  the  probable  intermediate  phases  which  they  may  present. 

The  organic  matters  containing  nitrogen,  which  are  found  in  water,  are  chiefly 
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if  not  entirely  of  animal  origin,  bang  drained,  with  the  water  of  streams,  from 
manured  land  or  percolating  through  the  soil  with  other  oonstitaente  of  sewage. 

A  glance  for  a  moment  at  sach  a  consideration,  remembering  also  that  theee 
substances  are  constantly  undergoing  oxidation  by  exposure  of  the  water  which 
contains  them  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  will  furnish  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  nature  of  the  organic  constituents  of  water  must  difiFer  in  each 
particular  instance. 

It  follows  from  this  that  all  the  processes  which  have  hitherto  been  in  use  for 
the  determination  of  the  substances  classed  as  ^^  organic  matters,'*  fail  entirely 
of  their  object. 

In  the  first  place  they  do  not  indicate  what  they  pretend, — the  aggregate 
weight  of  carbonaceous  matter ;  or,  if  that  were  possible,  they  make  no  distisc- 
tiou  between  such  as  is  comparatively  harmless  (ue.  non-nitrogenoos)  and  that 
which  is  in  the  highest  degree  poisonous. 

An  account  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  improvement  in  this  direction  will 
be  found  further  on. 

Determination  of  Organic  Matter  by  Ignition, — The  original  proceas  for  the  es- 
timation of  organic  matters  consisted  in  the  evaporation  to  dryness  of  a  known 
quantity  of  the  water  under  examination,  taking  the  weight  of  the  dry  residue 
and  again  weighing  after  exposure  to  a  dull  red-heat.  By  this  means,  it  is  plain, 
other  loss  occurs  than  that  which  is  alone  due  to  carbonaceous  matters,  inss- 
much  as  ammoniacal  salts  would  be  expelled  together  with  a  certain  amount  of 
water,  hydrochloric  acid,  from  magnesium  salts  principally,  and  carbonic  acid 
from  carbonates. 

And  this  plan  wss  adopted  until  comparatively  recently,  when  analysts  came 
to  appreciate  more  accurately  the  extremely  unsatisfactory  and  misguiding  na- 
ture of  the  results  so  obtained. 

The  first  improvement  consisted  in  the  addition  of  a  known  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  previous  to  evaporation ;  then,  when  the  weight  of  the  residae 
is  ascertained,  this  weight  is  simply  deducted.  If  it  be  intended  to  evaporate  a 
quart  of  water,  about  four  or  five  grains  of  fused  carbonate  of  soda  should 
be  added.  The  drying  of  the  residue  must  be  completed  in  an  air  bath,  the 
temperature  of  which  should  be  maintained  for  an  hour  at  280°,  or  not  exceed- 
ing 300°  Fahr. ;  a  careful  weighing  is  then  made  and  the  organic  matter  is  burnt 
off  at  a  red  heat  barely  visible  in  daylight. 

After  the  residue  has  been  ignit^,  the  saline  mass  is  covered  with  two  or 
three  ounces  of  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid  in  distilled  water.  The  contents  of 
the  crucible  must  then  be  again  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  main- 
tained for  an  hour  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  employed  in  the  original 
desiccation.     Another  careful  weighing  must  then  be  made.  ** 

In  this  manner  a  result  will  be  arrived  at  which  is  certainly  leas  inaccurate 
than  that  obtained  without  the  use  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  but  even  here 
error  will  arise  from  various  causes.  For  example,  should  the  water  contain 
nitrates  or  nitrites  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  substances,  the 
organic  matters  in  the  residue  will,  on  ignition,  effect  their  more  or  less  com- 
plete decomposition. 

Use  of  Permanganate  of  Potash, — Attempts  have  been  made  at  different 
times  to  apply  to  the  purposes  of  water- analysis,  the  well-known  property  pus- 
sessed  by  permanganate  of  yielding  oxygen  to  all  oxidizable  substances.  The 
process  founded  upon  this  reaction,  although  undoubtedly  leading  to  fallacious 
conclusions,  has  been  in  extensive  use ;  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  describe 
it. 

A  solution  of  permanganate  is  prepared,  such  that  10,000  water-grain 
measures  shall,  in  an  acidulated  solution,  exert  an  oxidizing  power  equal  to  one 
grain  of  oxygen.    For  this  purpose  3*95  grains  of  pure  ciystallized  permanga- 
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nate  in  10,000  mins  of  water  should  suffice.  Its  poww  may  be  exactly  measured^ 
by  means  of  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  crydtallized  oxalic  acid,  containing 
7'875  grains  in  10,000  measured  grains  of  water.  100  measures  of  this  solution, 
warmed  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  should  decolorize  exactly 
100  measures  of  the  permanganate.  0*05  gall.  (8  oz.)  of  each  of  the  several 
waters  for  trial  are  then  placed  in  a  flask  with  30  grains  of  undiluted  hydro* 
chloric  acid,  or  50  grains  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (1  of  acid  to  3  of  water). 
The  permanganate  may  then  be  added,  either  in  successive  small  doses  till  an 
excess  is  reached,  or  an  excess  may  be  added  at  once,  and  the  excess  determined 
at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  Either  plan  will  answer.  If  the  method  by 
gradual  addition  be  preferred,  to  each  flask  must  be  added  20  grains  of  the  per« 
manganate  solution,  the  flasks  being  arranged  on  a  white  ground  side  by  side  in 
front  of  a  window ;  no  artificial  heat  must  be  employed.  At  intervals  of  fifteen 
miontes  the  flasks  are  examined,  and  successive  quantities  of  10  or  5  grains  of 
thepermanganate  solution  added  in  proportion  as  the  colour  disappears. 

These  successive  additions  of  the  permanganate  must  be  made  until  the  last 
remains  8en;»ibly  unaltered  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  which  generally 
occurs  between  two  and  three  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  experiment. 

The  number  of  water-grains  of  permanganate  consumed  in  each  case  is  then 
ascertained,  deducting  the  last  portion,  which,  it  is  estimated,  remains  unaltered 
iu  the  flask.  On  multiplying  by  20  the  number  of  water-grains  of  permanga- 
nate solution  consumed  in  each  flask,  we  have  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  ten- 
thoQsaudtha  of  a  grain  consumed  in  oxidizing  the  organic  matter  in  one  gallon 
of  each  sample  of  water. 

This  process  may  be  simplified  by  adding  at  once  an  excess  of  the  solution  of 
permanganate,  allowing  the  whole  to  stand  for  three  hours,  and  destroying  the 
permanganate  in  excess  by  the  addition  of  a  reducing  agent.  This  is  best  ac- 
ooraplished,  however,  by  the  use  of  a  little  device.  At  the  termination  of  the 
oxidizing  action  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  a  little  starch  paste 
are  addS ;  the  excess  of  permanganate  is  at  once  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  man- 
ganous  salt,  and  the  amount  of  iodine  liBerated  may  be  determined  by  the  nddi- 
tion  of  a  standard  solution  of  hyposiilphite  of  soda,  which  may  be  graduated 
by  means  of  the  permanganate  itself.  For  this  purpose  10  grains  of  the  crystal- 
lized hyposulphite  dissolved  in  10,000  grains  of  water  will  furnish  a  solution  of 
con?enient  strength. 

As  might  be  almost  anticipated,  experiment  has  shown  that  the  permanganate 
gi?es  very  different  indications  according  to  the  kind  of  organic  matter  present ; 
in  only  one  instance,  in  fact,  according  to  Dr.  Frankland,  in  that  of  oxalic  acid, 
did  the  permanganate  solution  show  an  amount  equal  to  the  quantity  which  had 
been  purposely  introduced ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  nitrites,  which  are  so 
frequently  present,  absorb  a  far  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  than  any  form  of 
organic  matter,  and  thus  lead  to  a  very  high  and  exaggerated  estimate. 
*^  Whilst,  however,  this  reagent,"  says  Dr.  Frankland,  ^^  is  quite  worthless  for 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  organic  matter  in  water,  it  may  still  be  used  in 
certain  cases  as  a  qualitative  test,  where  there  is  no  opportunity  for  accurate 
analytical  examination.  Thus,  if  a  clear  and  colourless  water  decolorizes  much 
of  the  permanganate  solution,  the  water  ought  to  be  rejected  for  domestic  use 
as  being  of  doubtful  quality ;  for  although  such  a  water  may  be  absolutely  free 
from  organic  impurity,  yet  its  decolorizing  action  upon  the  permanganate 
would  indicate,  with  considerable  certainty,  that  the  water  had  been  in  contact 
with  decaying  animal  matters.  Should  the  water,  however,  instead  of  being 
colourless,  be  tinged  of  a  yellow  or  brownish-yellow  colour,  when  looked  at 
through  a  considerable  stratum,  as  in  a  quart  decanter,  for  instance,  its  capa- 
bihty  of  decolorizing  a  considerable  amount  of  permanganate  solution  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  with  the  same  suspicion  as  in  the  case  of  a  colourless  water, 
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became  the  yellow  tint  of  sach  waters  is  generally  owing  to  the  preaeoce  of 
peaty  matter,  which,  though  innocuous,  has  the  power  of  decolorizing  perman- 
ganate of  potash.*' 

("To  he  continued.) 


UPON  THE  EXTRACTION  OP  CANTHABIDINE. 

BT  DH.  A.  FUMOUZB. 

It  wu  shown  hy  Robiqaet  that  the  remarkable  action  of  CantkarU  vesicatoria 
in  the  properties  of  the  cantharidine ;  and  he  extracted  this  principle  by  ezhustuig  the 
flies  with  alcohol,  distilling  off  the  excess  of  the  solvent,  and  leaving;  the  residne  to  de- 
posit crystals.  Procter  suggested  a  few  years  ago  to  replace  the  alcohol  by  chloiofonii, 
inasmuch  as  this  latter  liquid  dissolves  cantharidine  with  much  greater  facility  thaa 
alcohol. 

But  there  arises  in  both  processes  the  same  difficulty  in  separating  the  caBthsiidioe 
from  the  fatty  and  other  matters  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  To  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty it  would  be  necessary  to  find  a  liquid  which,  whilst  exerting  no  action  upon  the 
cantharidine,  should  have  the  property  of  dissolving  the  substances  which  have  been 
simultaneously  extracted.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  possesses  this  property ;  and,  by  tsking 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  it  becomes  an  easy  task  to  prepare  cantharidine  in  a  Rtste 
of  purity. 

The  process  is  simply  as  follows: — The  crushed  flies  axe  exhausted  by  ehlorof oim,  the 
solution  is  distilled  to  dryness  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  the  green  residne  heated  b?  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon.  By  this  means  the  fatty,  resinous,  waxy,  and  otiher  matters  are 
dissolved,  and  the  cantharidine  remains ;  this  last  is  thrown  upon  a  filter  washed  with 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  crystallized  from  chloroform. 

It  IS  obvious  that,  omitting  the  crystallization,  this  is  at  once  a  quantitative  proeesi 
for  the  estimation  of  the  blistering  principle. 

Cantharidine  exists  in  good  samples  of  the  flies  to  the  amount  of  from  4  to  5  parts  ia 
1000 ;  its  formula,  as  usually  given,  C.  H«0«  demands  revision.  Chloroform  is  the  best 
solvent  of  this  principle,  but  it  dissolves  also  in  acetone,  the  oils  and  fats,  and,  to  a 
smaller  extent,  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

It  niay  be  sublimed  without  change,  but  its  well-known  serious  effects  upon  the 
animal  economy  render  it  necessary  to  use  all  caution  in  this  experiment.  AccompaBv- 
ing  this  crystalline  body,  upon  which  the  activity  of  cantharides  depends,  is  a  number  id 
others,  the  most  notable  of  which  as  regards  quantity  is  the  fat. 

The  following  are  the  substances  which  have  been  extracted  from  the  blistering- 
beetle,  together  with  the  action  of  various  solvents. 

1.  Cantharidine ;  soluble  in  chloroform,  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

2.  Fat. 

3.  Resinous  matter ;  soluble  in  chloroform  and  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

4.  Waxy  matter;  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  in  boiling  alcohol,  less  soluble 
in  chloroform. 

5.  Yellow  matter. 

6.  Bed  matter. 

7.  Extractive ;  soluble  in  water. 

8.  Acetic  and  uric  acids. 

9.  Essential  oil. 

10.  Parenchymatous  matter;  insoluble.— Jbttrn.  de  PharmacU  etdt  (^umie. 


LIEBIG'S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT. 

LiKBio*8  Extract  of  Meat  Compamt  (Limited)  versus  Hanbubt. 

A  case  involving  points  of  much  interest  to  many  of  our  readers  was  decided  bj  Vioe- 
Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  on  the  20th  November. 
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Since  the  end  of  July  1866,  Messrs.  Allen  and  Hanbniys,  dnigfpsts  of  Plough  Coart, 
Lombard  Street,  London,  hare  been  selling  under  the  name  "  lAtMg's  Ertract  of  Meatj* 
an  extract  of  meat,  manufactured  according  to  Liebig's  method  hj  Mr.  Robert  Tooth,  a 
liree  proprietor  of  land  and  stock  in  Australia. 

For  about  the  same  period,  as  many  of  our  readen  are  aware,  Liebi^*s  Extract  of 
Meat  Co.,  limited,  has  been  threatening  persons,  using  the  name  *'  Liebig "  as  part  of 
the  designation  of  Extract  of  Meat,  with  legal  proceedings.  It  now  appears  tbat  in 
Sept  1866,  the  Company  actually  did  file  a  bill  m  Chancery  to  restrain  Messrs.  Allen 
sod  Hanboiys  from  using  such  a  designation.  The  proceedings  were  at  first  in  the  form 
of  a  Motion  for  Injunction,  but  were  subsequently  converted  into  a  Motion  for  Decree. 
A  large  mass  of  evidence  was  accumulated  on  both  sides; — indeed  considering  the 
Barrow  lihiits  of  the  question  at  issoe,  the  quantity  of  documents  with  printed  books 
sad  other  "exhibits  **  produced  in  court,  was  surprising.  The  case  for  the  Plaintiffs  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Drace,  Q.C.  The  Bill,  besides  complaming  of  the  use  of  Liebig's  name 
by  the  Defendants,  suggested  that  the  Plaintiffs  packages  had  been  imitated  with  in- 
tent to  deceive  etc.,  but  this  part  of  the  case  was  so  completely  refuted  by  the  '*  ex- 
hibits **  produced  and  other  evidence,  that  it  was  virtually  abandoned  by  the  Plaintiffs 
coansel. 

In  support  of  the  main  charge,  the  plaintiffs  endeavoured  in  the  first  place  to  derive  a 
title  to  the  right  of  exclusive  use  of  Baron  Liebig's  name  from  alleged  oral  license  given 
by  the  Baron  to  Mr.  Giebert  about  the  year  1862,  but  the  only  document  produced  in 
evidence  of  this,  placed  Dr.  Pettenkofer,  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Pharmacy  at  Munich, 
on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  Baron  Liebig,  and  merely  showed  that  both  agreed  to 
lena  then-  names  in  support  of  Mr.  Giebert's  enterprise  of  establishing  a  manufactory  of 
extract  of  meat  in  South  America. 

This  license  was  then  alleged  to  have  been  transfelred  '*  by  arrangement  **  to  the  Fray 
Bentos  Company,  but  no  evidence  of  such  arrangement  or  transfer  was  prodaced,  and 
the  Plaintiffs  Company  was  then  said  to  have  purchased  the  benefit  of  this  arrangement, 
together  with  the  other  property  of  the  Fray  Bentos  Company.  But  although  two  in- 
ventories of  the  property  purported  to  be  sold  by  the  Fray  l^ntos  Company  were  pro- 
duced, no  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  Baron  Liebig's  name,  or  any  special  or  secret 
process  of  manufacture  was  mentioned  in  either  of  them. 

All  this  however,  though  covering  a  great  deal  of  paper,  was  very  misty  and  was  but 
little  insisted  upon,  and  the  Plaintiffs  appeared  to  rest  their  case  mainly  on  the  following 
itatements,  viz.— r 

1st  That  **  JExtractwn  Ccamu "  was  not  an  article  of  commerce  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Fra^  Bentos  Company's  manufacture  from  South  America  in  1865. 

2nd.  That  Liebig's  name  was  never  used  as  a  part  of  the  designation  of  extract  made 
by  his  process,  until  so  used  with  his  consent  by  the  Fray  Bentos  Co. ;  except  by  Dr. 
Pettenkofer  at  the  Royal  Pharmacy  at  Munich,  which  however,  it  was  stated,  had  been 
done  for  only  four  or  five  years,  and  then  with  Baron  Liebig's  verbal  permission. 

Srd.  That  Liebig  had  never  published  definite  directions  for  making  extract  of  meat, 
bat  that  he  had  communicated  special  information  to  the  Plaintiffs  or  their  predecessors, 
snd  that  consequently  their  manufacture  was  **  essentially  a  different  thing  "  from  that 
made  by  other  persons,  or  by  the  formula  of  the  Bavarian  Pharmacopoeia ;  the  affidavits 
of  Liebig  and  Pettenkofer  stating  for  this,  among  many  reasons,  that  the  Extract  of  the 
BaTarian  and  German  Pharmacopoeias  is  made  with  ^  CowaJUsh" 

The  Plaintiff^  had  filed  altogether  upwards  of  sixty  affidavits,  in  support  of  these  state- 
ments, a  large  proportion  of  them  havmg  been  obtained  from  the  Continent. 

On  the  other  side  the  answer  of  the  defendants  was  read.  It  pointed  out  the  futility 
of  the  attempt  to  derive  any  title  to  the  exclusive  use  of  Liebig's  name  from  what  was 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  1862  or  subsequently,  and,  tracing  the  history  of  the 
Baron's  invention  and  its  oft-repeated  publication,  showed  that  it  had,  to  all  appearance, 
been  given  to  the  world  from  1847,  and  that  as  no  desire  to  restrain  the  use  of  Liebig's 
name  in  connexion  therewith  had  been  published  till  1866,  and  as  the  necessity  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  extract  made  by  Liebif's  process  from  other  extracts,  existed  and  was 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  Liebig  hims^,  although  he  proposed  no  special  name  for  it, 
his  name,  as  that  of  the  inventor,  was  in  accordance  with  usual  custom,  naturally  ap- 
plied to  the  article.  Several  printed  books  published  at  intervals  from  1851  to  1866 
were  produced  in  evidence  that  such  had  b««n  the  fact.    Numerous  idfidavits,  some  of 
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them  from  eminent  scientific  authorities  and  prominent  lepresentatiTesof  the  dingtnde, 
were  read  in  support  of  the  same  riews  and  facts ;  and  some  eTidenoe  was  ad^ced  lo 
show  that  the  extract  sold  bj  the  Plaintiff  Company  and  that  made  bj  Liebig's  proooi 
bj  other  persons,  were  essentially  similar. 

Mr.  Giffard  Q.C.  then  addressed  the  Coort  on  behalf  of  the  Plaintifi  and  was  foUowel 
by  Mr.  Eddis  who  made  a  lively  and  argumentative  speech.  He  contended  that  al> 
though  the  defendants  might  if  they  pleased  describe  their  extract  as  "  Extract  oC 
Meat "  or  as  ** Tooth's  Extract  of  Meat,  made  according  to  Liebig's  process  '*  (as  had  beta 
suggested  to  them  in  one  of  the  earliest  letters  addrened  to  them  by  the  Plaintiff's  soli- 
citor) they  were  not  entitled  to  adopt  the  particular  distinguishing  name  which  had  ac- 
quired a  commercial  celebrity  and  value  in  the  hands  of  the  plaintiffs. 

Mr.  W.  M.  James  Q.C.,  M'r.  Kay  Q.C.  and  Mr.  Horton  Smith  appeared  for  the  deiea- 
dants  but  were  not  called  upon. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  then  (without  hearing  the  defence)  gave  judgment  in  tem 
which  we  abridge  from  short-hand  notes  as  follows : — 

He  thought  it  impossible  to  grant  to  the  Plaintiffs  an  injunction  in  this  case  to  re- 
strain the  sale  of  this  article  upon  the  ground  of  the  use  of  the  term  '*  LiMg't  Extrad 
of  Meat."  There  was  some  faint  attempt  to  show  a  resemblance  between  the  poti, 
labels,  &c.  used  by  the  Defendants  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Plaintiffs,  but  hs 
thought  that  attempt  wholly  failed,  as  beyond  the  name  there  was  really  nothing  ia 
common  between  them. 

The  Plaintiffs  had  wholly  failed  in  establishing  upon  the  evidence,  that  the  only  thing 
hitherto  existiog  in  commerce  under  the  title  "  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat "  was  the  a- 
tract  manufactured  by  the  Fray  Bentos  Co.  He  thought  upon  the  evidence  that  thii 
title  was  acquired  before  the  Fray  Bentos  Co.  had  distinctly  obtained  any  interat 
whatever  in  it,  that  being  in  the  year  1862. 

The  Defendants'  case  was,  that  Baron  Liebie;  published  his  process  in  1847,  thst 
people  took  an  interest  in  it,  and  that  it  was  noticed  in  various  books  produced, — amoog 
others  in  Acton's  Cookery^  1855,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  ^^  Liebig's  Extract  of  Btif^; 
the  term  Extract  of  Meat  was  not  a  very  distinguishing  name,  and  after  this  time  nothiog 
could  be  more  natural  than  for  anyone  manufacturing  the  article  to  apply  to  it  the  ia- 
vector's  own  name,  as  is  necessary  in  speaking  of  Dover^s  Powder  or  Jcuhoi*  Pwtdff. 
One  of  the  witnesses  stated  that  he  had  made  in  1851  Extract  of  Meat  according  to  the 
process  described  in  Liebig's  "  Letters  on  Chemistrv.**    What  could  be  more  natonl  this 
for  a  person  in  England  to  do  that  ?  and  seeing  that  the  name  Extract  of  Meat  was  so 
general  (Jot  he  supposed  extracting  the  juice  of  meat  was  a  process  that  had  been  kuowi 
ever  since  jelly  was  made),  it  became  desirable  in  speaking  uf  it  to  distingui^  it  by  the 
name  of  the  inventor,  and  to  fix  upon  it  some  name  that  would  denote  its  chanrter. 
He  had  been  told  over  and  over  again  that  the  Extract  had  not  been  known  to  comicerct 
at  all  until  the  year  1865,  but  Liebig's  own  evidence  was  to  the  contrary.    Baron  Liebig 
tells  us  that  an  old  pupil  of  his,  Dr.  Pettenkofer,  who  happened  to  have  the  honour  of  being 
the  King's  Apothecary,  but  being  on  the  evidence  also  a  general  apothecary,  manufactond 
this  article  and  Baron  Lie!)ig  says,  "  I  gave  him  permission  to  call  it  my  ExtrMt  of 
Meat  (using  the  words  in  German)  because  he  was  my  pupil,  and  I  could  see  it  all  oiana- 
f actured. "    XiOoking  at  the  whole  of  his  evidence,  it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  this,— 
that  having  a  reputation,  he  did  not  wish  to  see  his  name  bandied  about  and  applied  in  sock 
a  manner  as  the  well  known  names  of  Dr.  Clark  and  Dr.  Locock  are  attached  to  pills  snd 
wafers.    He  says  '*  I  allowed  him  the  use  of  my  name ;"  and  according  to  Pettenkofer,  it 
was  so  used  from  the  end  of  1860  to  the  end  of  1864.    The  thing  being  thns  largely  used 
at  Munich,  was  quite  sufficient  to  give  it  a  name.    This  was  not  done  by  way  of  any  sort 
of  right  in  property,  which  the  Baron  wished  to  reserve  upon  it.    In  this  way  it  beume 
generally  known :  it  was  known  all  over  Germany  and  it  was  known  to  some  people  ia 
this  country,  but  it  might  not  have  been  known  to  all ; — and  that  accounted  for  tbedii- 
crepancy  (though  really  there  was  none)  between  the  two  clashes  of  witnesses.    Then 
is  a  class  of  witnesses  called  on  one  side  who  say  that  they  did  know  the  name,  and  a 
class  of  witnesses  on  the  other  who  say  they  did  not  know  the  name.    The  case  of  one 
person  of  character  and  repute  who  did  know,  is  worth  500  witnesses  who  did  not  knov 
of  it.    It  was  said  by  Pettenkofer  that  he  ceased  to  use  the  name  at  the  end  of  1B64 
or  beginning  of  1865 ;  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  one  of  the  witnesses  called  by  the  de- 
fendants visited  Pettenkofer  himself  at  Munich  in  June  1865,  and  inquired  bow  the 
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article  was  made  and  he  was  referred  by  Pettenkofer  to  the  Bavarian  Pharmacopoeia. 
That  answers  another  part  of  the  case  in  which  it  was  said  bj  the  Baron  that  no  formnla 
for  this  mannfactare  was  published  hj  him ;  but  Pettenkoier  refers  the  witness  to  the 
formula  and  says  "  There  it  is."  Further  he  handed  over  to  this  witness  a  sample  of  the 
artiele  (in  June  1865)  labelled  in  German  **  lAebig's  ExircLct  of  Meaty — ^that  is,  <rfter  the 
time  in  which  he  says  that  he  had  ceased  to  use  the  name  of  Liebig.  It  is  said  the 
£xtract  was  not  known  in  commerce : — what  is  Baron  Liebig*s  own  account  of  it  ?  He 
shows  how  much  it  was  used  in  Germany,  not  only  for  physic,  but  as  food ;  and  that 
this  King's-apothecary  (Pettenkofer)  manufactured  no  less  than  6000  pounds  of  meat 
per  annum.  Here  is  a  manufacture  wholly  separate  from  the  South  American  manu- 
facture and  wholly  separate  from  the  Plainti£f  Company's.  Pettenkofer  was  manufac- 
turing 5000  pounds  of  meat  per  annum,  which  did  not  make  a  large  quantity  of  the 
article,  which  however  was  sold  with  Liebig's  name.  All  this  confirms  what  these  gen- 
tlemen have  said :  they  might  not  have  heard  of  Pettenkofer,  but  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  when  they  wanted  to  distinguish  Liebig*s  Extract  of  Meat  they  should 
apply  to  it  the  name  of  the  inventor.  There  is  another  thing  in  the  Plaintiff's  prospectus 
altnough  not  so  strong,  which  shows  very  much  that  this  name  had  been  acquired.  The  pro- 
spectitf  says  **  The  object  of  this  Company  is  to  manufacture  on  a  large  scale," — not  an 
article  of  commerce  to  be  called  Liebiy*s  Extracty  but  **  to  manufacture  on  a  large  scale 
the  pore  and  genuine  Exlractum  Carnis  Liebig :" — that  is  to  say  **  There  is  the  article,  but 
like  everything  else  it  is  adulterated ;  it  is  a  well-known  article  in  commerce  as  Extraction 
Camis  Liebig  and  we  are  going  to  give  you  it  genuine."  What  follows  is  relied  upon 
as  a  matter  of  great  importance  and  so  it  is : — it  is  this, — '*  with  the  assistance  and  under 
the  immediate  control  of  Baron  Liebig ;" — and  that  is  the  real  advantage  thsy  (the 
Plaintiffs)  have ;  they  have  the  Baron's  assistance  and  his  certificate,  which  is  no  doubt 
a  considerable  advantage. 

There  is  a  German  witness  produced  by  the  Plaintiffs  who  says  in  his  affidavit  that  he 
never  had  any  difficulty  in  manufacturing  the  article.  He  says  **  I  have  known  it  in 
Germany  and  people  have  come  to  me  for  the  Exlractum  Camia"  and  that  **  it  is  the 
£jrtraelum  Camis  made  after  the  prescription  of  Liebig/'  showing  thereby,  that  he  well 
knew  that  there  did  exist  such  a  prescription,  and  that  from  it  such  a  thing  might  be 
made.  Another  German  witness  says,  that  so  long  as  17  years  ago  he  manufactured  it 
himself,  and  that  it  was  known  by  the  name  Liebig*8  Extract  of  Meat^  and  there  are 
other  witnesses  who  speak  to  the  same  sort  of  thing.  The  defendants  have  a  right  to  do 
the  same,  unless  there  had  been  some  ground  such  as  fraud,  suggested  in  the  case.  It 
has  been  said  that  it  is  an  indicium  of  fraud,  when  it  would  be  so  easy  to  change  the 
name,  and  instead  of  calling  it  Liebig^ s  Extract  of  Meat  to  call  \i  Extract  of  MeaX  made 
txfter  Liebig*s  recipe.  It  is  said — **  why  do  you  not  do  that  ?  And  the  very  fact  of 
jonr  not  doing  that,  is  a  sufficient  indicium  of  fraud." 

^  If  it  be  true,"  said  the  Vice  Chancellor,  "  that  the  article  is  known  by  that  name, 
then  I  apprehend  it  would  be  very  wrong  for  the  Court  to  interfere  with  regard  to  an 
aitieie  that  is  known  by  a  common  name.  It  does  not  strike  me  that  there  is  ground 
for  saying  the  defendants  have  acted  fraudulently  in  that  respect,  because  it  is  not  the 
8am«  thing  to  drop  the  common  name  and  call  it  something  else.  And  the  instance 
given  by  Mr.  Eddis  in  his  argument  is  very  much  to  the  purpose,  that  a  picture  after 
Raphael  is  not  Raphael's  picture.  Therefore  if  you  say  "  after  Liebig's  prescription,'* 
the  world  would  begin  to  say, — ^This  is  not  the  old  article  that  we  have  known  so  well. 
There  is  an  old  article  known  in  the  commercial  world  as  being  "  Liebig's  Extract  of 
Meat,**  and  this  is  called  "  after  Liebig's  prescription  "  because  you  dare  not  say  that  it 
is  Laebig's  Extract  of  Meat.  Yon  are  doing  that  in  a  somewhat  different  fashion : — 
yon  change  the  phrase  and  induce  us  to  buy  an  article  which  has  not  Liebig's  name 
upon  it,  which  you  will  not  give  his  name  to.  However  small  the  difference  may  appear, 
yet  it  is  a  well  known  thing  in  commerce  that  a  short  name  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance,  and  to  call  it  *'  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat "  instead  of  calling  it  an  ^^  Extract 
of  Meat  after  Liebig's  prescription  "  would  not  be  of  inconsiderable  importance.  It  ap- 
pears that  these  gentlemen  have  taken  all  the  care  they  are  bound  to  take, — they  have 
taken  great  care  to  say  it  is  manufactured  by  Tooth  and  not  by  the  Plaintiff's  Company, 
and  they  have  taken  great  care  to  show  that  Liebig  has  nothing  to  do  with  testing  their 
article  but  that  another  gentleman  of  great  experience.  Dr.  Miller,  undertakes  that 
opention  for  them  and  they  go  into  the  world  fairly  competing  with  the  Pliuntiffs 
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Companr.  You  can  go  into  the  world  and  saj  that  jon  haTe  the  name  of  the  aatkr 
and  the  advantage  of  his  peraonallj  superintending  hie  preacription,  an  adTn&tage  vfakh 
ire  have  not  got ;  but  we  follow  hie  prescription.  All  that  (it  appeals  to  me)  ther 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do  and  I  can  only  diamiee  the  Bill  with  ooete. 

Mr.  Jamet—li  will  include  the  coete  of  the  Motion  which  stood  over. 

The  Vice  Chancelior—Yee, 

Mr.  James—Tht  Motion  stood  over  till  todaj.  It  will  indnde  the  oosti  of  the  Mo- 
tion. 

The  Vice  Chancellor — Yes. 


"AN   IMPOSTOR." 

TO  THB  XDITOB  OF   THB   FHA.B1CA.CBUTICAL   10nBKA.L. 

Sir, — Having  seen  a  letter  in  your  last  Journal  with  the  above  headi^,  in 
which  I  find  my  name  mentioned,  will  you  allow  me  to  state  that  I  know  no- 
thing of  the  person  who  is  evidently  obtaining  money  from  our  country  friendi 
under  false  colours  ?  That  he  is  not  an  Associate  of  the  Pharmaoeutica!  Society 
has  been  already  proved,  that  he  never  was  an  assistant  of  mine  I  am  prepared 
to  vouch  for.     I  Bnow  not  the  name. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant^ 

JOHATELAM 

26,  Dudley/  Grove^  Paddington, 
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Ak  iNTBODUcnoir   to   Phabxaceutical   CnxiasTBT.     By  John   Atttikui,  FkU, 
F.C.S.,  etc 

In  the  introduction  to  Dr.  Attfield*s  work  we  find,  '*  This  hook  is  intended  as  a  gvi^ 
to  the  student  in  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  chemietiy,  chiefly  by  means  of 
pereonal  experiment. '  It  repreeente  the  conree  of  instruction -provided  for  students  is 
the  laboratory  of  the  Pharmaoentical  Society,  and  is  therefore  specially  designed  for 
pharmaceutical  chemists.  Pharmaceutical  chemistry,  however,  comprises  the  cbemistiy 
of  all  the  more  important  elements,  and  its  study  forms  a  fitting  introduction  to  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  science  of  which  it  is  an  important  part.  .  The  author  san, 
"  Two  leading  features  in  the  book  will  be  found  to  be  the  separation  of  reactioBS 
having  synthetical  from  those  possessing  analytical  interest,  and  the  addition  of  a  higi 
number  of  new  reactions  of  the  former  dees ;  the  chemistiy  of  the  PbarmaeopoBia  is 
thus  brought  prominently  into  view,  while  the  art  of  analysis  is  made  clear  and  coBeise.'' 
Synthetical  operations  have  always  formed  a  leading  part  in  the  system  of  piactica]  in- 
struction given  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  this  has  dis- 
tinguished the  practical  course  there  from  that  of  most  of  the  chemittl  and  medical 
schools  ;  but  in  the  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Attfield,  and  which  we  think  is  a  vexy  ex- 
cellent one,  there  is  this  peculiarity,  that  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  oouise  ezpco- 
ments  are  performed  having  both  synthetical  and  analytical  interest,  and  thoae  are  fo 
arranged  tnat  each  substance  is  examined,  first  with  reference  to  its  ^uthetical,  »ai 
idfterwards  with  reference  to'  its  analytical  reactions,  before  passing  to  the  wfaminatioa 
of  another  substance.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  studying  potassium,  the  student  is  made 
acquainted  with  its  "reactions  having  (a)  synthetical  and  (6)  analytical  inlaest.* 
Eight  experiments  are  described,  all  illustrating  processes  in  the  British  Phannaoopoais, 
in  which  distinct  synthetical  reactions  occur.  The  first  of  these  consists  in  prodadag 
solution  of  caustic  potash  (^Liquor  Potassai),  the  second  in  producing  sulphurated  potasii 
(^Potassa  Bubthurata)  of  the  PharmacopoBia,  the  third  in  making  acetate  of  potau,  and 
so  forth.    In  each  case  the  reaction  is  represented  by  an  equation,  and  the  varioas 
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points  to  which  the  student's  attention  should  he  directed  are  very  concisely  hnt  clearly 
stated.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  desired  that  these  operations  were  directed  to  be 
performed  on  larger  qnantities  of  material  than  the  few  grains  ordered  to  be  used  in  a 
test-tube  or  on  ]Matinam  foil,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  fuller  examination  of  the  products ; 
but  the  object  throughout  the  course  has  been  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense  for  material 
or  apparatus,  the  student  being  taught  to  work  with  simple  and  inexpensive  means. 
Having  gone  through  the  synthetical  reactions  of  potassium, — not,  however,  including 
any  one  in  which  potassium  itself  is  used,— the  student  is  next  taken  to  the  reactions  of 
potsfisiam  having  analytical  interest,  four  experiments  being  described  under  this  head. 
In  this  way  potassium  is  studied  from  two  points  of  view,  and  the  other  chemical  sub- 
stances treated  of,  similarly,  first,  with  reference  to  reactions  utilized  in  manufacturing 
preparations  of  the  substance,  and,  secondly,  with  reference  to  reactions  utilized  in 
searching  for  it.  The  author,  in  speaking  of  the  chemical  preparations  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  says,  *^  The  processes  by  which  every  officinal  chemical  substance  is  pre- 
pared has  already  been  described,  and  the  strict  chemical  character  of  the  processes  illus- 
trated by  expenments,  and  explained  by  aid  of  equations."  We  have  not  succeeded, 
however,  in  finding  any  notice  of  the  preparation  of  oxalate  of  cerium. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work,  the  metood  of  leading  the  student  from  one  subject  to 
another  as  he  um  been  prepared  for  each  successive  step  by  a  few  simple  illustrative 
experiments,  and  the  way  in  which  the  requisite  explanations  are  given,  without  any 
uuiecessary  perplexities  being  presented  in  the  early  parts  of  the  course,  are  deserving 
of  the  highest  commendation. 

One  of  the  difficulties  the  author  had  to  contend  with  was  that  of  adopting  a  judi- 
eions  and  acceptable  course  with  reference  to  chemical  notation  and  nomenclature.  He 
states  in  the  prefaoe  that  '*  the  chemical  notation  of  the  work  is  in  accordance  with  mo- 
dem theories."  He  also  says,  **  Chemical  nomenclature  has  been  modernized  to  the 
extent  of  defining  the  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  as  those  of  potassium,,  sodium,  ammo- 
ninm,  barium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  aluminium  instead  of  potash,  soda,  ammonia, 
baiyta,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina.  The  author  confidently  believes  that  this  change, 
extensively  adopted  by  scientific  men,  will  be  accepted  and  become  popular  with  phar- 
macentical  chemists,  as  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  consistency,  simplicity,  and  ^th. 
Hitherto  the  names  of  salts  have  included  metals  and  metallic  oxides,  as  sulphate  of 
eopper  and  sulphate  of  potash ;  henceforward  they  will  include  the  names  of  metals 
only,  thus — sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  potassium." 

In  a  book  treating  not  only  of  the  composition,  but  also  of  the  constitution  of  ehe- 
ndcal  substances,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  chemical  students,  it  would  be  expected 
that  the  theories  which  appear  to  be  roost  favourably  received  among  chemists  should 
be  adopted,  and  that  the  names  and  signs  used  for  distinguishing  the  various  bodies  re- 
feited  to  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  consistent  with  such  theories.  Even  if  it  should 
be  found  impoesible  exclusively  to  apply  and  adhere  to  the  modem  system,  there  would 
be  no  great  hardship  in  requiring  of  the  student  that  he  should  to  some  extent  become 
acquainted  with  more  than  one  system,  old  names  and  views  that  are  no  longer  consi- 
dered orthodox  being  required  to  be  used  in  our  communications  with  those  persons 
whose  science  was  acquired  before  modern  theories  and  names  were  invented.  The 
change  of  names  suggested  and  generally  adopted  by  Dr.  Attfield  is  certainly  that  which 
would  be  most  easily  effected  in  pharmacy.  It  is,  as  he  says,  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
consistency  and  simplicity,  but  whether  it  is  also  in  the  direction  of  truth  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  The  name  sulphate  of  potash  has  hitherto  been  applied  to  a  salt  which  was 
>appo9ed  to  consist  of  oxide  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid,  but  modem  chemists  do 
Dot  admit  that  it  contains  either  potash  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  name  sulphate  of 
eopper  was  used  in  a  similar  sense  to  that  of  sulphate  of  potash,  but  as  there  is  no 
single  word  to  represent  oxide  of  copper,  the  word  oxide  was  omitted  for  convenience, 
but  the  abbreviated  name  was  not  intended  to  imply  that  the  salt  consisted  only  of  copper 
and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  proposed  under  the  new  system  that  the  name  sulphate  of 
copper  should  be  retained,  and  that  it  should  be  represented  by  the  symbolic  formula 
CuSOf,  the  Cu  representing  copper  and  the  SO4  representing,  not  sulphuric  acid,  but 
what  the  author  would  call  the  acidulous  radical  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  sulphates. 
He  would  say  of  it  that  it  is  the  grouping  characteristic  of  all  sulphates,  and  contained 
therefore  in  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  sulphate  of  potash,  but  which,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  is  more  correctly  called  sulphate  of  potassium  (K2SO4).    By  a 
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change  of  this  kind  the  names  of  such  salts  as  those  alloded  to  would  he  rendered  txk 

only  more  consistent  with  each  other,  but  also  more  coDsistent  with  the  exisiing  vgm 

of  scientific  men.    Bnt  even  this  system  of  nomenclature  fails  to  accomplish  all  that  is 

required,  and  Dr.  Attfield  does  not  apply  it  in  all  cases.    In  some  cases  it  does  dq^  a- 

press  enough,  and  perhaps  we  might  add  that  in  others,  if  not  in  all,  it  exprasRi  or 

conveys  too  much.    The  name  sulphate  of  iron,  for  instance,  is  not  sofficientiy  expfint. 

because  there  are  two  sulphates,  and  the  name  does  not  indicate  which  is  meant  We 

cannot  distinguish  them  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do  by  calling  one  solplaie  ^ 

protoxide  and  the  other  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  because  we  deny  the  preseoee  d 

oxide  io  both.    To  meet  this  difficulty  another  sort  of  name  is  adopted  in  CQch  caio. 

and  the  two  sulphates  of  iron  are  respectively  called  ferrous  and  ferric  sulphate.  Itmr 

be  asked  why,  if  another  sort  of  name  is  required  in  such  cases  as  this,  names  simikru 

the  latter  should  not' be  applied  in  all  cases,  and  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulpbile  d 

copper  be  called  potassic  sulphate  and  cupric  sulphate.    This,  in  fact,  is  done  by  dust 

modem  chemists,  and  it  constitutes  what  appears  to  be  the  most  approved  STftm  of 

nomenclature  of  the  present  time  ;  but  such  a  system,  while  it  answers  very  well  for 

scientific  purposes,  is  not  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of  pharmacy.    We  waot  wma 

that  can  be  Latinised  and  that  can  be  abbreviated  without  being  rendered  unintdliinibk- 

Consistency  and  even  simplicity  must  therefore  be  sacrificed,  and  the  author,  in  spiti  d 

himself,  is  obliged  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  in  favour  of  convenience.    While  taSpfasto 

of  potash,  therefore,  is  changed  to  sulphate  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  mamj  'n 

changed,  according  to  a  different  system,  to  mercuric  sulphate,  and  the  two  chlorides  d 

mercury  are  called  merciirous  and  mercuric  chloride,  names  which  it  is  very  ondeanUe 

to  introduce  in  pharmacy.    But  the  proposed  new  names,  composed  of  the  naiM  of  t 

metal  associated  with  a  word  representing  a  radical  to  which  the  metal  is  sopposri 

to  be  united,  while  they  sometimes  fail  to  express  enough,  at  other  times  expres  toe 

much,  or  do  not  express  the  right  thing.    Thus,  the  name  hydrate  of  potash  htf  toi 

applied  to  solid  caustic  potash  under  the  impression  that  it  consisted  of  oxide  of  pote^ 

Slum  (potash)  combined  with  water,  forming  a  definite  hydrate ;   bnt  this  nsaie  it 

changed  to  hydrate  of  potassium  by  modem  chemists,  who  deny  tiiat  canstie  fCi/A 

necessarily  contains  any  water.    The  name  *  hydrate,*  therefore,  although  strictiv  asd  u 

hitherto  used  it  signifies  a  body  containing  wat«r  in  combination,  is  now  used  is  t 

different  sense.    The  new  symbolic  formula  for  caustic  potash  is  K  H  0>  and  as  0  ^ 

represents  the  new  atomic  weight  of  oxygens  16,  the  HO  represents  not  wtia^ 

peroxide  of  hydrogen.    The  author  says,  ''HO  is  characteristic  of  all  hydntes.*A 

in  other  words,  all  hydrates  are  compounds  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.    This,  at  kist  'n 

the  meaning  that  would  be  generally  put  upon  the  explanation  given,  but  possiblr  wtet 

is  meant  is,  that  HO  is  the  g^roup  of  symbols  and  not  the  group  of  atoms  cbarsdeii^ 

of  a  hydrate.    Following  the  definition  he  has  adopted  for  hydrates,  he  lepreasoti  Ae 

hydrated  oxides  of  iron  as  compounds  of  iron  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  so  tfaat  tiief 

neither  contain  water  nor  are  they  oxides  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  designates  the  compound  (MgCOs,  3H»0)t  ^^^ 
carbonate  of  magnesia  with  three  atoms  of  water,  as  ter-hydrated  mononrboeale  d 
magnesium.  It  would  thus  appear  that  while  a  hydrate  is  a  compound  of  p^x&a 
hydrogen,  or  at  any  rate  is  symbolically  represented  as  such,  a  hydrated  body  is  a  eon- 
pound  containing  water.  Nor  is  this  the  only  sort  of  case  in  which  the  proposed  se* 
nomenclature,  when  indiscriminately  applied,  leads  to  confusion  and  inconststotff  ^ 
expressing  or  conveying  more  than  is  wanted  or  intended.  The  author  evidently  Mi 
this  difficulty,  and  makes  the  following  sensible  remarks  on  the  constitution  of  salts  :^ 
**  It  is  here  necessary  again  to  caution  the  reader  against  regarding  salts  as  invamUf 
possessing  a  known  constitution,  or  supposing  that  they  always  possess  two  or  noR 
sides,  or  contain  definite  radicals.  The  erroneous  conception  which,  of  all  othen,  is  wid 
likely  to  be  imperceptibly  formed,  is  that  of  considering  salts  as  binary  bodies.  Fa 
first,  the  names  of  salts  are  necessarily  binary.  A  student  hears  the  names  <  sulphate  « 
iron,'  *  sulphate  of  copper,'  and  simultaneously  receives  the  impression  that  each  salt  fast 
two  sides,  copper  or  iron  occupying  one,  and  something  indicated  by  the  words  'solpiute 
of,'  the  other.  The  words  *  vitriol,'  green  or  blue,  'nitre,'  etc.  would  perhaps  im^^ 
unitary  ideas  in  his  mind ;  but  it  is  simply  impossible  to  give  such  names  to  all  0^^ 
as  will  convey  the  impression  that  each  salt  is  a  whole,  and  therefore  unitaiy.  '^ 
name  '  sulphate  of  potash '  produces  binary  impressions ;  and  the  less  incorrect 
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*  snlpbate  of  potassiuin/  is,  in  this  respect,  no  better."    This  is  a  candid  admission  of 
the  imperfection  of  the  system  adopted. 

Further  on  he  says,  **  It  is  not  only  impracticable,  but  impossible  to  study  salts  as  a 
-whole ;  binary  ideas  concerning  them  are,  therefore,  almost  inevitably  imbibed.  We 
come  to  regard  a  salt  as  a  body  which  splits  up  in  one  direction  only ;  look  upon  nitre, 
for  instance,  and  all  other  nitrates,  as  contaiding  NOs  and  a  metal;  whereas  ENO^ 
may  be  split  up  into  K  N  O^  and  O,  or  into  Kg  O,  N«,  and  O^ ;  or  may  contain  £,  O 
and  IT^sOf  Under  these  circumstances  perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  maJ^e  a  virtue  of  a 
neeeasity,  and  regard  salts  as  binary  bodies  containing  a  basylous  and  an  acidulous  radical, 
but  not  to  give  the  acidulous  radical  any  very  definite  name  unless  it  has  been  isolated 
or  is  well  known  to  exist."'  This  reminds  us  of  the  case  of  a  poor  woman,  who,  having 
been  in  better  circumstances,  was  reduced  to  the  occupation  oi  crying  fish  in  the  streets, 
bat  did  so  in  a  mild  voice,  hoping  that  none  of  her  friends  would  hear  her. 

At  page  194  and  195  in  describing  the  reaction  which  takes  place  in  producing  acetic 
acid  from  acetate  of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid,  after  representing  the  change  in  three 
different  wajs,  one  according  to  the  old  and  two  according  to  new  views  and  theories, . 
he  observes,  "  Which  of  these  three  equations,  or,  more  brofully,  which  of  the  three  views 
of  the  constitution  of  salts,  illustrated  by  the  equations,  is  correct,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Whether  it  is  G2H3O3,  G3H3O,  or  C4HsOs  which  migrates  from  one  acetic  com- 
ponod  to  another,  whether  it  is  SO^,  SOgySOs,  which  migrates  from  one  sulphuric 
compound  to  another,  and  so  on  with  other  acidulous  groupings,  cannot  at  present  be 
deteimined.    There  are  strong  objections  to  each  view,  and  probably  neither  is  right." 

In  this  statement  we  entirely  agree  with  the  author,  and  think  it  presents  a  strong  reason 
for  abstaining  from  too  hastily  adopting  theories,  and  especially  systems,  which  are  not 
yet  even  fully  deyeloped,  and  which,  if  applied  in  pharmacy,  by  inducing  alterations  in 
the  names  of  chemical  substances  would  be  calculated  to  produce  much  inconvenience 
aod  possibly  confusion. 

Although  the  science  of  chemistry  has  made  great  adyances  of  late  years,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  it  has  yet  some  further  modifications,  and  probably  very  great  ones,  to 
undergo,  before  it  .assumes  for  a  time  a  character  of  stability,  or  can  be  represented  in* 
a  form  which  will  express  the  faith  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  its  chief  accredited 
high-priests ;  and  whilst  it  is  in  its  present  unsettled  state,  it  would,  we  think,  be  unwise 
to  allow  even  the  recognition  of  recently-established  truths  to  affect  the  general  practice 
in  pharmacy  with  regard  to  the  names  of  substances  used  in  medicine. 

If  it  were  merely  a  question  of  names,  it  might  be  easily  decided  that  for  pharmaceu- 
tical nee  the  nomenclature  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  sufficient  and  should  be  adhered  to ; 
Mnd  pharmaceutists  ought  carefully  to  avoid  weakening  the  authority  of  th  j  Pharmacopoeia, 
not  only  as  their  legal  guide  in  the  preparation  of  medicines,  but  also  as  an  interpreter  of 
terms  passing  current  Mtween  prescribers  and  dispensers  of  medicine.  The  names  in  the 
PharmacopoDia,  while  they  are  retained  there,  should  be  those  habitually  used  by  phar- 
maceutists as  well  as  by  medical  practitioners ;  and  other  names,  if  they  are  required  to 
be  learnt  as  representing  modem  theoretical  views,  should  be  used  only  as  synonyms  oc- 
cnpying  a  subordinate  position  in  the  pharmaceuticarvocabulary.  The  practice  adopted 
in  the  editorial  department  of  this  Journal  accords  with  these  views ;  and  although,  since 
the  introduction  of  the  new  notation  into  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  has  become  desirable 
that  its  theoretical  as  well  as  empirical  signification  should  be  understood,  as  far  as"  may 
be,  especially  by  pharmaceutical  students,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  long  ago  studied  chemistry  under  another  system,  should  go  to  school  again 
to  get  up  the  new  system,  nor  would  it  be  reasonable  and  just,  by  the  adoption  of  a  new 
ehemical  language,  to  make  chemical  subjects  unintelligible  or  obbCure  to  a  Urge  pro- 
portion of  those  for  whose  use  the  Journal  is  intended. 
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The  Ball  held  last  January  seems  to  have  met  with  so  much  success  as  occasion  of 
pleasant  reunion  amongst  chemists  and  druggists  and  their  friends,  that  it  has  been  de- 
tennined  to  organize  a  similar  entertainment  this  season ;  it  will  take  place  at  Willises 
Booms,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  and,  if  successful,  will,  we  are  told,  be  continued 
annually. 
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On  the  12th  of  NoTember,  at  Badleigh  Salterton,  Devon,  Robbbt  WASXmtGS,  Eai^ 
F.RS.,  F.C.S.,  late  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  aged  sixtj  years.  A  notice  of  Mr.  Wariogtti 
will  be  Inserted  in  our  next  number. 


BOOKS    RBOBIVBD. 

The  Micsosoopb  :  its  History,  Construction,  and  Application ;  being  a  Familiar  lotiiH 
duction  to  the  Use  of  the  Instrument,  and  the  Study  of  Microscopical  Science.  Bj 
Jabez  Hooo,  F.L.S.,  F.B.M.S.  With  upwards  of  500  engravings  and  oolouzed  flln- 
trations  by  Tn£fen  West  Sixth  Edition.  London :  G^rge  Rontiedge  and  Sooi, 
Broadway,  Ludgate ;  New  York :  416  Broome  Street.     1867. 

On  the  PHTSioiiOOiOAL  Acnox  op  the  Calabar  Bean  (JPkysostigma  ocneiMtsirM,  Ball). 
By  Thomas  R.  Frabeb,  M.D.,  etc.  From  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  vol.  xxiv.  Edinburgh :  Printed  for  the  Society  by  Neili  and  Co.  18€7. 
(From  the  Author.) 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  whether  quinine  wine  may  be  sold  by  the  doses 
bottles  without  either  a  licence  or  a  stamp.  [If  the  wine  contains  the  quantity  of 
quinine  ordered  in  the '  Pharmacoposia,'  it  does  not  come  under  the  "  Sweet  Wise 
Licence  ;'*  and  if  sold  without  any  recommendation  as  a  remedy  for  the  core  or  relief  of 
any  complaint,  it  does  not  require  the  patent  medicine  stamp.] 

H,  J.  5.^Apply  to  any  herbalist. 

Associate  (Brighton). — 1. —    2.  Bentley's  'Manual  of  Botany,' price  12a.  Gd, 

A  Young  Student  (Plymouth). — A  new  edition  is  in  progress,  and  will  probsUybe 
ready  by  May  next. 

*    M.  K.  S.  (Bristol). — ^The  terms  "  Succus  "  and  "  Liquor  "  are  not  synonymous.   B 
would  be  advisable  in  such  a  case  to  refer  to  the  prescriber. 

W.  S.  D,  (Portsea). — We  should  think  the  compound  referred  to  would  be  liaUeiD 
the  duty. 

F,  H.  W, — (1)  The  question  is  too  vague  to  admit  of  a  satisfactoiy  answer.  (2) 
No. 

G.  N,  (Pulteney  Wick,  'S.K).^Turpentm: 

"  A  Subscriber  "  (Wolverhampton). — Orange-flower  Water. 

R  L.  C.  (Camden  Boad.)— Carpenter's  *  Manual,*  price  12«.  6<2.    Churchill  k  Soi. 

Apprentice  (Lynn). — Tinct.  Calendula.  There  is  no  authorized  formula,  but  it  msj 
be  made  in  the  proportion  of  2  4  oz.  of  the  flowers  to  20  uz.  of  proof  spirit. 

"ilw  Associate"  (Plymouth). — See  vol.  xii.  page  71. 

Y.  Z.— -(1)  Attfield's  *  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.*  (2)  See  answer  to  X.  Y.  K.  is 
our  last  number. 

F.  E,  M, — (1)  Vol.  vii.  p.  183.  (2)  Peracetate  of  Iron — sesquioxide  of  iron,  I  part; 
acetic  acid,  6  parts  ;  digest  for  three  days  and  filter. 

''Iota"—(l)  Iron  Alum,  (2)  By  means  of  manna.  (8)  No  chemical  change  take§ 
place.  (4)  The  object  is  concisely  explained  as  follows : — <*  Phosphate  of  soda  contsios 
as  base  to  each  atom  of  phosphoric  acid,  two  atoms  of  soda  and  one  atom  of  water.  An- 
other atom  of  soda  is  therefore  necessary  to  produce,  with  the  sulphate  of  iron,  the  ro- 
quired  result  This  atom  is  supplied  by  acetate  of  soda ;  on  mixing  the  solutions,  bask 
phosphate  of  iron  is  precipitated,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  with  some  free  acetic  acid,  left 
in  solution.*'  (Church.) 

J*.  H,  (Leighton  Buzzard). — By  boiling  until  the  steam  issuing  through  a  small  aper- 
ture in  the  top  of  the  tin  hs^s  expelled  the  air,  and  then  stopping  the  hole  with  solder. 

We  have  received  a  communication  from  a  correspondent  who  calls  our  attenfa'oo  to 
the  fact  that  the  '^  Chemists*  Assistants*  Association/'  which  meets  at  14,  Air  Street,  has 
for  some  time  been  effecting  mutual  improvement  among  its  members  in  the  way  sug- 
gested in  our  leader  of  last  month. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

Energetic  efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  render  the  Library  of  our 
Society  thoroughly  effective.  It  is  the  wish  of  its  directors  (and  we  are  confi- 
dent that  of  the  members  generally)  to  see  it  the  recognized  exponent  of  the 
literature  of  Pharmacy. 

If  at  the  same  time  it  should  represent  other  and  kindred  sciences,  there  can 
be  no  possible  objection,  but  we  hold  broadly  and  distinctly  that  its  true  posi- 
tion will  not  be  attained  until  it  becomes  the  known,  accredited  resort  to  which 
those  interested  in  Pharmaceutical  investigations  will  naturally  apply. 

Some  years  must  elapse  before  this  high  standard  can  be  reachea,  a  Library 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  being  seldom  of  rapid  growth,  as  the 
splendid  collections  that  have  become  historic  testify ;  still  the  commence-  ' 
ment  of  another  year  seems  a  fit  opportunity  for  bringing  the  claims  of  this 
special  institution  prominently  into  notice. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Journal  will  be  found  a  catalogue  of  additions  made  from 
January  1,  1864,  to  January  1,  1868,  and  it  is  in  the  individual  power  of  each 
to  extend  the  list. 

We  do  not  aspire  to  vie  with  those  grand  foundations  whose  stores  have  been 
accumulated  during  a  long  course  of  years,  but  we  may  set  earnestly  to  work 
in  order  to  effect  such  improvement  as  lies  within  our  power  ;  and  if  we  cannot 
scale  the  mountain  summit,  that  surely  is  no  reason  why  we  should  sleep  con- 
tentedly at  the  bottom. 

We  have  to  report  better  attendance  on  the  part  of  readers  and  students,  and 
we  believe  that  it  is  in  contemplation,  as  soon  as  prudential  considerations  war- 
rant, materially  to  develope  the  resources  of  this  central  establishment.  We  can 
scarcely  over-estimate  the  importance  of  a  Library  :  it  gives  a  tone  and 
character  to  a  learned  body  ;  it  is  the  visible  sign  of  a  prosperous  and  healthy 
organization,  and  affords  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  general  vitality. 

Fully  impressed  with  these  views  the  Council  have  ventured  on  the  creation 
of  a  new  office,  that  of  Visitor  ;  the  intention  being  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  executive,  and  to  lighten  their  labours. 

Our  Museum  and  Laboratory  are  already  under  the  immediate  care  of  the 
Professors,  who  practically  are  visitors  under  a  different  name.  It  was  thought 
that  similar  advantage  should  not  be  denied  to  a  department  where  at  least 
equal  interests  were  at  stake. 

Our  readers  will  see  with  pleasure  that  the  suggestion  was  adopted  under  the 
happiest  circumstances,  the  name  of  the  gentleman  selected  being  more  than  an 
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excufle  for  the  innovation,  if  such  it  should  be  oonfddered.    It  would  be  difi- 
cult  to  find  another  Pharmaceutist  more  exceptiooany  qualified. 

Let  us  then  enter  upon  the  new  year  with  hopeful,  because  weQ-grouided, 
confidence. 

The  least  observant  must  have  been  struck  with  the  higher  social  estimatioa 
now  enjoyed  by  those  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Pharmacy.  We  acrupje  doc  to 
affirm  that  this  is  due  to  diligent  self-cultivation  on  their  part ;  the  world  hiB 
anticipated  legislation  in  paying  them  respect. 

Having  once  put  our  hand  to  the  plough,  let  ns  not  go  back.  We  have  a  de 
cent  building,  if  not  lavishly  architectural,  at  least  not  ignoble ;  we  hafe  a 
Laboratory  whose  internal  arrangements  fear  no  comparison  ;  our  MoseoiDa, 
when  properly  classified  (a  work  of  time),  will  fairly  represent  British  Pharmacj; 
glad  should  we  be  if,  in  exhibiting  our  various  treasures  to  a  stranger,  we  coold 
throw  back  a  particular  door  and  say  with  pride,  this  is  the  Library. 


LAW  FOR  REGULATING  THE  8UPPLY  OP  MEDICINES  TO 

FOREIGN-GOING   SHIPS. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  some  new  regalationt 
have  been  introduced  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  medicines  to  ships  sailing 
to  foreign  pons.  This  Act  is  called  ^^  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1867." 
Among  the  special  objects  which  appear  to  have  been  contemplated  in  the 
framing  of  this  Act,  are  those  of  ensuring  a  good  and  sufficient  supply  of  line- 
or  lemon- juice  for  the  use  of  ships*  crews,  and  the  adoption  of  otner  anraiig»> 
ments  calculated  to  dimioish  the  tendency  to  scurvy  in  those  who  are,  to  a  grat 
extent,  deprived  of  the  use  of  fresh  and  especially  of  vegetable  diet. 

I'he  following  explicit  instructions,  embodying  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  lime-  or  lemon -juice,  have  been  prepared  and  issued  offidallj 
by  the  Board  of  Trade : — 

November,  1867. 
Imbt&uotionb  BBSPaomfo  Laa  and  Lemon  Juigb. 
(Merchant  Skippinff  Act,  1867.) 
Introduction, 

1.  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1867,  section  4,  contains  a  provision  to  the  effect  tbii 
the  master  of  every  foreign-going  ship  (with  certain  exceptions,  expressly  named),  iut)- 
gating  between  any  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  any  place  out  of  it,  shall  provide 
and  cause  to  be  kept  on  board  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime  or  lemon  juice,  and  shall 
serve  it  out  himself  or  cause  it  to  be  served  out  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  per  day  for  ttA 
member  of  the  crew  so  soon  as  they  have  been  at  sea  for  ten  days. 

2.  The  lime  or  lemon  juice  required  to  be  provided — 

(a)  Must  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  quality ; 

lb)  Must  be  inspected  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade ; 

(c)  Must  be  fortified  with  a  certain  quantity  of  palatable  proof  spirits,  approved 

by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade ; 

(d)  Must  be  bottled  in  such  bottles  and  packed  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Board  of 

Customs  may  from  time  to  time  direct ; 
(«)  Must  be  labelled  with  a  label  provided  by  the  Board  of  Customs,  and 
(^f)  Must  be  supplied  out  of  a  bonded  warehouse. 
8.  To  ensure  a  compliance  with  these  conditions,  it  is  necessary  that  persons  interested 
should  be  made  acquainted  at  an  early  day  with  a  few  of  the  leading  facts  and  condi- 
tions respecting  the  warehousing,  bonding,  testing,  fortifying,  bottling  and  packing  of 
lime  or  lemon  juice  to  be  used  as  ships'  stores. 

The  following  practical  instructions  are  so  drawn  as  to  give  information  und    esck 
head:-* 
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1.  A9  regard*  ike  Producer  and  dierchant, 

4.  The  following  particulars  most  be  given  in  writing  bj  producers  dir  merchants  with 
each  and  eveiy  sample,  vis. — 

(a)  Name  and  address  of  the  bonded  warehouse  in  which  the  juice  is  placed. 
(h)  Quantity  of  juice  and  number  of  casks. 

(c)  Whether  lime  or  lemon  juice. 

(d)  Whence  obtained. 

(e)  Reputed  age  of  juice. 

(/)  Wnether  mixed  with  spirit  or  not 
(g)  If  mixed,  with  what  kind  of  spirit. 
Forms  in  which  a  report  of  these  piarticulars  are  to  be  grven  will  be  provided,  and 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  medical  officer  or  collector  of  customs. 

5.  The  regulations  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  direct  that  **  lime-  or 
lemon-juice  be  received  into  any  customs  bonded  warehouse  approved  for  the  deposit  of 
•hip's  stores  on  a  written  request  being  handed  to  the  controller  of  accounts  or  warehouse 
keeper  ^as  the  ease  may  be),  who  shall,  upon  the  receipt  of  such  request,  issue  a  book 
in  whien  the  nacnsary  particnlara  of  quantity,  etc  shall  be  recorded  by  the  proper 
officers  of  the  out-door  department'* 

1».  ^  That  such  juice  be  deposited  in  the  bonded  warehouse  at  the  expense  of  the  per- 
•OB  making  the  request,  and  after  it  has  been  duly  inspected,  passed,  certified,  and  for- 
tified, it  be  snbsequeatly  shipped  from  the  waxehouse  under  the  regulations  applicable 
for  bonded  stores. 

7.  That  the  juice,  ^  after  being  deposited  in  the  customs'  warehouse,  shall  be  first 
issi)ected  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  that  purpose,  who  is  to 
reeoni  his  inspection  and  approval  of  the  juice,  and  of  the  spirit  to  be  used  for  fortifying 
the  juice^  ia  the  customs'  book,  and  that  then  the  operations  of  fc^fying  and  b:)ttliDg, 
••  directed  by  the  Srd  clause  of  the  4th  section  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1867,  be 
performed  in  the  presence  of  the  proper  officers  of  customs,  who  are  to  record  in  the 
W>k  issued  by  the  controller  of  accounts  or  warehouse  keeper  the  strength,  description, 
and  quantity  of  spirit  used  for  fortifying/' 

8.  In  all  cases  the  juice  should  be  examined  by  the  inspector  before  it  is  fortified,  as 
^e  process  of  testing  is  more  easily  conducted  when  the  juice  to  be  tested  is  unmixed, 
And  moreover,  much  time  will  be  saved  in  obtaining  the  necessary  certificate. 

9.  The  jaice  will  not  be  inspected  by  the  Board  of  Trade  inspector  unless  the  full 
particulars  named  in  paragraph  4  above  are  forwarded  to  him  in  the  printed  forms  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose ;  nor  will  it  be  passed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  inspector  unless  it 
is  a  pare  natural  product  of  the  fruit  by  expression,  without  dilution  or  addition  of  any 
add  or  other  foreign  substance. 

10.  All  lime-  or  lemon- juice  deposited  in  a  customs'  bonded  warehonse,  and  failing, 
voder  the  tests  referred  to  in  section  13  below,  will  be  rejected.  Producers  will  there- 
fore do  well  not  to  send  any  for  inspection  that  may  fail  in  any  of  the  particulars 
indicated. 

2.  As  regards  the  Spirit  Dealer, 

11.  The  regnUtions  provide  that  the  juice  shall  be  bottled  afltr  inspection  by  an 
oiBoer  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  after  being  fortified  with  1 5  per  centum 
(calculate  at  proof  strength)  of  proper  and  palatable  spirits  approved  by  such  officer. 

The  spirit  dealer  should  supply  for  this  purpose — 

Sound  rum  of  s.  g.  from  -874  to  '920 ;  or 

Sound  brandy  of  s.  g.  not  less  than  <920. 
.  These  spirits  alone  will  be  accepted  by  inspectors  as  proper  and  palatable  proof 
^irits,  witn  which  the  juice  is  to  be  fortified. 

8.  At  regards  the  Tests  applied  by  the  Medical  Officer. 

12.  The  quality  of  lime-  and  lemon-juice  will  be  inspected  by  an  officer  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  will  be  tested  for — 

(a)  Specific  gravity  at  60°  F. 
(&)  Taste. 

(c)  Colour. 

(d)  Odour 

X  2 
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(«)  Consutenoe. 
(/)  Sngmr. 
(g)  Gum. 

(A)  QoaDtitj  of  citric  acid. 
(i)  Freedom  from  certain  other  acids. 
(k)  Qeneral  freedom  from  adalteratioii. 
Theee  tetts  may,  of  course,  be  hereafter  extended. 

4.  Am  to  the  Bottling  and  PatkUg. 

13.  The  regnlations  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  direct  that  "lime-  or 
lemon-juice,  after  being  inspected  and  fortified,  is  to  be  bottled  in  glass  bottles  of 
imperial  (and  not  reputed)  measurement,  containing  not  less  than  one  imperial  quart, 
and  not  more  than  two  imperial  quarts,  or  in  bottles  of  glaied  earthenware  of  imperial 
(and  not  reputed)  measurement,  containing  not  less  than  one  imperial  galloD,  and  not 
more  than  two  imperial  gallons,  and  the  said  glaas  bottles  are  to  be  packed  in  stnw  or 
other  suitable  packing  in  wooden  boxes,  and  ttie  said  ghiied  earthenware  bottles  are  to 
be  properly  and  satisfitctorily  protected  by  wicker-work ;  and  the  said  bottles,  whether 
of  glasB  or  of  glased  earthenware,  are  to  be  secured  by  fixing  the  label  approved  for 
that  purpose  round  the  neck  and  cork.  The  bottling  of  each  cask  of  juioe  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  one  continuous  operation." 

14.  "  The  juice,  when  inspected,  bottled,  fortified,  and  labelled,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations,  will  be  allowed  to  be  shipped,  subject  to  the  following  regulatioDS  is 
regard  to  the  maximum  size  of  bottle,  via.: — 


To  be  allowed  TfiO  persons  or  upwards, 
only  for  res- I  40  persons  or  upwards, 
sels  carrying  I  21  persons  or  upwards, 
a  crew  of    .^20  persons  or  under. 


Two-gallon  glazed  earthenware  bottles' 
One-gallon  glazed  earthenware  bottles 
Half -gallon  glass  bottles 
Quart  glass  ^ttles 
But  quart  bottles  may  be  shipped  in  all  cases  if  preferred.' 

6.  Am  to  Keeping  and  Using, 

15.  The  juice  is  best  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

The  bottles  containing  it  should  not  be  unnecessarily  exposed  to  the  heat  and  light  ef 
the  sun. 

The  medical  officers  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  inspect  and  test  lime-  and 
lemon-juice  recommend  tnat  when  the  juice  is  served  out  it  shoiUd  be  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  fluid  ounce  of  lime-juice  and  1  ounce  of  sugar  to  not  less  than  half  a  pint, 
and  not  more  than  1  pint  of  water,  and  the  mixture  should  be  served  out  in  soffideot 
quantity  to  each  mess  or  watch  at  the  dinner-hour,  so  that  it  may  be  obtained  by  the 
crew  in  time  to  drink  during  their  meal.  The  medical  officers  abo  recommend  thit 
lime-  and  lemon- juice  should  be  regarded,  not  as  a  medicine,  but  as  a  neeessaiy  article 
of  oitiinary  diet. 

Thomas  Grjlt,  AsMiMtaiU  Secreiary. 
Board  of  Tradb,  Marine  Department, 

The  Act  also  specificB  that — 

^  The  owners  of  every  ship  navigating  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  any  place  out 
of  the  same,  shall  provide,  and  cause  to  be  kept  on  board  such  ship,  a  supply  of  medi- 
cines anil  medical  stores  in  accordance  with  the  scale  appropriate  to  the  said  ship,  and 
also  a  copy  of  the  said  book,  or  one  of  the  said  books,  containing  instructions.* 

The  scale  of  medlcinee  here  referred  to  will  be  found  at  page  344  of  the  pre- 
sent nninlier  of  this  Journal. 

By  section  5  of  the  Act,  it  is  enacted  that— 

"  Anv  person  who  manufactures,  sells,  or  keeps  or  offers  for  sale  any  such  medicinas 
or  medical  stores  as  aforesaid  which  are  of  bad  quality,  shall,  for  each  such  offence, 
incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds.** 

The  carrying  out  of  these  regulations,  affecting  as  they  do  the  health  of  a 
numerous  class  of  our  population,  demands  the  careful  oonsideration  of  ail 
chemista  engaged  in  this  oranch  of  business. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE   PHARMACEUTICAL   SOCIETY. 


AT  A  MEETINa  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  December  4M,  1867, 

PFesent^Menrs.  Bird,  BotUe,  Brady,  Carteighe,  Deane,  Edwards,  Evans,  Hamlden, 
Hills,  Inee,  Morson,  Randall,  Sandf ord.  Savage,  aod  Waugh. 
The  foUowing  was  elected  a 


Heniy  Felix  Austin London. 

Mr.  Charles  Brisooe,  having  paid  his  arrears  and  his  subscription  for  the  current  year, 
wis  restmed  to  membership. 

Mr.  William  Squire,  of  6,  Coleman  Street,  wns  elected  an  Auditor  in  the  place  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  MK^uUoch,  of  5,  Coleman  Street. 

The  President  was  reqaested  to  write  a  Letter  of  Condolence  to  Mrs.  MK)ulloch,  on 
the  great  loss  she  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  her  hosband,  expressing  the  sympathy 
of  the  Council  and  the  high  appreciation  in  which  his  services  to  the  Pharmaceaticid 
Society  are  held  by  them. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Daniel  Bell  Hanbnry,  vacating  his  seat  in  the 
Council,  at  the  same  time  assuring  them  that  he  should  ever  feel  a  **  lively  interest  in 
all  that  concerns  our  interesting  and  valuable  institution.'' 

Resolved, — That  an  Official  Visitor  be  annual! v  elected  to  the  Library  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  and  that  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbnry  be  respectfully  requested  to  undertake 
the  duties. 


BENEVOLENT  FUND. 
An  additional  sum  of  Ten  Pounds  was  granted  to  one  of  the  unsuccessful  Candidates 
in  the  competition  for  Annuities  at  the  election  in  October  last. 

SUBSCBIPTIOtfB  AND  DONATIONS  BECEITBD  DUKINa  NOYBMBBB  AlTD  DeCEMBRB. 

BUB80RIPTION8. 

London. 
Thorby,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Osborne  House,  Holland  Park 110 

COUNTBT. 

^o^A,  Brooke,  Charles  0  10    6  |  NorthampUm,  Negus,  Samuel...  0  10    0 

DONATION. 

Burden,  Edward,  38,  Duke  Street,  W.    8    a    0 

Woodstock,  Charles  E.,  Br€tdlaf  Chreen  110 


N 


BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS,  December  ISth,  1867. 

Present— Messrs.  Bird,  Carteighe,  Cracknell,  Darby,  Davenport,  Edwards,  Evans, 
Gale,  Ghtfle,  and  Haselden* 

Fourteen  Candidates  presented  themselves  for  the  Major  and  Minor  Examinations. 
The  following  eleven  pawed,  and  were  duly  registered : — 

MAJOR  (as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists). 

*Agnew,  Ernest  James Southsea. 

•Dunkley,  Edward   Northampton. 

^Jefferson,  Thomas  Cambridge. 

Steel,  Frank  William London. 

*  Passed  in  honours ;  eligible,  at  the  end  of  the  Sessiou,  to  compete  for  the  Pereira  Medal. 
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MINOB  (as  AssisUnta). 

Cryer,  Hennr  Colchester. 

•Franklin,  Alfred Winchester. 

Hibbert,  Walter  Griffiths    Neath. 

Jones,  Frederick  Wiiliam    London. 

Merle,  L^nce  Mauritivsi. 

Potter,  Herbert Brighton. 

•TitoM,  Samuel  Diivid Wejmomth. 

BBOISTIBBBD    AFPBSNTICBB   ANP    BTUDBNTS. 

NaIO.  RBBIDI2f«  WITH  ADDRI 

Atkinson,  William  Gharies  Mr.  Milbon London. 

Cockbnm,  George Mi.  Toong   SnnderUod. 

Danrant,  George  Reynolds    Mr.  Gravett East  Grinstead. 

Francis,  Thomas    Mr.  Sutton    StowmarkeL 

Griffiths,  Waldion Mr.  Gunn Hanrow-on-tke-BilL 

Plnmbly,  Walter   Mr.  Threadgale    Norwood. 

Porter,  William  Albert Mr.  Hill    Richmond,  Smrej. 

Shaw,  Edward  John Mr.  Bland Stourbridgo. 

Walsh,  Albert     Mr.  CUrke    Richmond,  Snney. 

Williams,  David  Tebias Mr.  Morris Cheltenham. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING. 
Wednesday y  December  4/^  1867. 

MR.  T.  H.  HILL8^  VICE-PRESIDENT,  IN  THE   CHAIR. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  hayhig  been  read,  the  following 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND.  MUSEUM 

were  aDnonnced,  aud  the  thauka  of  the  Meeting  giveu  to  the  respectiTe 
donors : — 

La  Production  Animale  et  Veg^tale ;  Bapports  k  la  Society  Imp^ale  d'Acelimita- 
tion ;  par  Ic  Comite  d'£tndes, — Sur  TBxposition  Interoationale  de  Prodaits  et  En^pnsde 
Pdche  k  Bergen  et  snr  la  Pisciculture  en  Norv^e  ;  Bapport  k  la  Soci^te  Imp^riale  d'Ac* 
climatation ;  par  M.  J.  L«  Sonbeiran,— De  la  Pdcherie  d'Hnttres  Perli^rcv  de  TianeTellT  et 
de  la  OuUure  Artificielle  des  Huitres  Perli^res  dans  )a  m^uie  Locality  par  MM.  j'  L. 
Soubeiran  et  A.  Delondre, — De  la  Nacre  et  des  Locality  qui  none  en  approvisionBeBt; 
par  MM.  J.  L.  Soabeiran  et  A.  Delondfey — De  rAeclimatation  des  Cinchonas  dans  les 
Indes  Neerlandakes  et  Britanniques;  par  MM.  J.  L.  Soabeiran  et  A.  Delondre:  frcioi 
M.  le  Dr.  J.  h,  Sonbeiran,— A  Manual  of  Veterinary  Pharmacy ;  by  W.  J.  T.  MoitoB, 
Seventh  Edition :  from  the  Author,— -Report  on  the  Experience  of  Medical  Men  wbo 
have  used  '<  Pancreatic  Emulsion  of  Fat  :*'  from  Dr.  Horace  Dobeil,— Qerminal  Matter 
and  the  Contact  Theory;  by  James  Moms,  MD.:  from  the  Author, —Proceedings  of 
the  British  Pharmaceutical  Couference,  1867 :  from  the  Conference, — Beighaus'  Chut 
of  the  World  (Mercator's  Projection) :  from  Mr.  Howden,— Three  Specimens  of  Essentitl 
Oils  from  Tasmania:  presented  by  Mr.  Marrison. 

KAMALA. 

Dr.  Attfield  said  that  a  paper  on  this  subject  having  been  announced  for  a 
preTious  meeting,  but  not  read  from  want  of  time  on  that  occasion,  he  thought 
it  a  good  oppori unity  to  endeavour  to  explain  a  discrepancy  in  the  publisbcd 
statements  of  two  chemists  with  reference  to  the  analysis  of  kamala.    He  bad 
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therefore  written  to  Professor  Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  who,  it  would  be  remem- 
bered, was  the  disoorerer  of  rottlerine, — the  cryBtalline  principle  of  kamala, — to 
inquire  how  he  accoanted  for  its  not  being  also  found  by  Leube,  whose  paper  on 
the  subject  appeared  in  the  ^  Pharmaceutical  Journal '  about  six  years  ago,*  and 
irho  appeared  to  throw  some  doubts  on  its  existence.  Professor  Anderson  had 
sent  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  suggested  that  Leube  had  worked  on  a  Tery  im- 
pale specimen.    The  letter  ran  as  follows : — 

"  University  of  Glasgow^  Srd  December,  1867. 

*'''  Dear  Professor  Attfield, — ^The  specimen  of  kamala  from  which  I  obtained 
rottlerine  was  collected  for  me  by  Dr.  Clpghorn,  Inspector  of  FuresU  in  Southern 
Xcdia,  and  was  of  remarkable  purity.  It  contained  but  a  small  quantity  of 
ash^  and  was  obviously  very  free  from  foreign  matter.  That  used  by  Leube, 
^rhich  appears  to  have  been  the  ordinary  commercial  artjcle,  was  jiTst  aa«ob- 
viooaly  impure.  He  considers  the  28  per  cent,  cf  ash  he  found  in  it  to  be  its 
only  impurity,  and  to  bo  dust  dependent  on  the  fruit ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  his  specimen  must  have  contained  some  vegetable  impurities  as 
^irell.  I  can  quite  understand  how  the  presence  of  impurities  may  preveut  the 
crystallization  of  rottlerine,  for  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of  substance  likely  to  be 
affected  by  them.  Its  characters  resemble,  in  some  respects,  tbose  of  a  resin, 
and  it  forms  a  silky  powder,  which  the  niicrotscope  shows  to  be  crystalline  and 
not  distinct  crystiJs,  as  Leube  seems  to  have  supposed.    I  obtained  but  a  small 

auantity  of  it,  and  I  now  suspect  that  a  portion  mm  retained  by  the  resin,  and 
id  not  crystallize.  In  some  operations  more  VM  obtained  than  in  others,  much 
depending  on  the  concentration  of  the  solution ;  and  where  the  whole  extract 
of  the  kamala  was  at  once  evauoratwi  to  dryness,  I  failed  afterwards  to  ob- 
tain any  crystals  of  rottlerine.  It  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
impurities  were  the  cause  oi  Lenbe^s  failure  to  extract  a  substance  which  is  not 
highly  crystalline,  and  partakes  of  the  characters  of  a  resin.  I  have  been  often 
Btruck  with  the  eaae  with  which  resinous  substances  lose  their  crystalline  ap- 
sad  become  amorphous,  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  219^  being  often 
to  produce  the  change,  especially  when  they  are  impure,  and  I  am 
ii^ly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  substances  contained  in 
Leuhe^s  specimens  must  either  have  prevented  the  separation  of  rottlerine  or 
rendered  it  amorphous. 

*'  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

'^Thomas  Anderson. 
*«  Profeuor  AVfiMT 

It  thus  appeared  that  Professor  Anderson  had  experimented  with  a  very  pure 
apecimeti  of  kamala,  which  contained  only  3*84  per  cent,  of  ash,  whilst  Leube 
worked  on  the  commercial  article,  which  was  always  impure,  being  often  picked 
up  from  the  ground,  and  generally  contained  28  or  29  per  cent,  of  inorganic 
matter.  Mr.  Hanbury,  who  had  translated  Leube^s  paper  for  the  Journal, 
made  some  experiments  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  ash,  and  he,  in  common 
with  Lieube,  found  about  28  per  cent. 

Mr.  H ANBURY  thought  Professor  Anderson^s  explanation  was  hardly  satis- 
factory, for  he  could  not  understand  how  the  presence  of  earthy  impurities  in 
commercial  kamala  could  prevent  the  elimination  of  a  crystalline  principle 
which  was  said  to  exist  in  it.  It  was  some  years  siiice  he  had  referred  to  Pro- 
feeeor  Anderson^s  paper;  but,  according  to  his  recollection,  he  stated  that,  on 
allo^vlng  an  ethereal  solution  to  evaporate,  a  mass  of  crystals  vvere  formed  in  it, 
which  he  spc>ke  of  as  satiny  plates,  and  implied  that  they  were  formed  in  con- 
Biderable   abundance.      On  the  other  hand,  Leube,  who  appeared  to  have 

*  See  Pbarm.  Joom.  voL  ii.,  v.  a,  p.  166. 
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worked  very  carefally,  and  who  gave  a  detailed  aooouDt  of  bis  experimcBk, 
which  were  carried  on  in  every  powible  way,  failed  to  obtain  any  trace  of  thk 
cryetaUine  principle.  When  Dr.  Fliickiger  brought  forward  the  sab^oct  of  a 
new  kind  of  kamala,  it  struck  him  that  this  might  have  been  the  article  med 
by  Dr.  Anderson,  and  he  accordingly  wrote  to  Dr.  Anderson  for  a  small  portioi 
of  his  sample.  On  receiving  it,  however,  he  found  it  was  the  old  sort,  and  be 
thought  that  further  experiments  were  required  to  set  the  question  of  roitleriss 
at  rest. 


LOFODEN  NORWEGIAN  COD-LIVER  OIL. 

BY  ROBERT  HOWDEN. 

The  information  in  this  paper  relating  to  Lofoden  ood-liver  oil  is  sappfied  on 
the  authority  of  four  gentlemen  in  Norway, — Captain  H.  Olsen,  of  the  Roysl 
Navy,  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Government  Surveillance  at  Lctfoden  ; 
Captain  Heyerdahl,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  engaged  on  the  same  station ;  Mr. 
MoUer,  a  pharmaoeutist,  of  Christiania,  wholias  devoted  many  years  of  a  long 
life  to  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Sharpe,  an  English  merchant  at  Christiania.  *& 
the  latter  gentleman,  my  friend  Mr.  Sharpe,  I  am  under  particular  obligatioB, 
for  he  not  only  translated  a  series  of  questions  prepared  for  the  purpose  into 
the  Norwegian  language,  but  placed  himself  in  direct  communication  with  thoss 
gentlemen  whom  he  considered,  by  their  official  position  or  personal  experienoe 
able  to  supply  accurate  and  intelligent  information.  He  further  translated  their 
replies  into  English,  thereby  furnishing  the  basis  of  the  present  commnnicatkHL 
Every  year,  early  in  the  month  of  January,  the  ood-fi^  b^n  their  great 
migration  from  the  deep  sea.  Moving  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  they  ap- 
proach the  coasts  of  Norway  and  concentrate  themselves  upon  the  Lofodan  b- 
tands,  entering  their  estuaries  bv  the  West  fjord.  These  islands  are  sitoated 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  Norway,  about  150  miles  within  the  Arctae 
Circle.  The  Westfjord  is  a  sheltered  bay  extending  for  thirty  miles  between 
the  islands  and  the  continent. 

The  cause  of  this  great  migration  of  the  cod  is  probably  due  to  the  instinct 
of  propagation.  The  roe  is  specifically  lighter  than  sea- water  and  floats  upon 
it,  hence  the  fish  seek  those  shallow  and  more  quiet  waters  where  their  OTa  may 
be  securely  hatched,  protected  equally  from  the  strong  northerly  winds  of  the 
glacial  regions  and  from  the  impetuous  currents  and  waves  of  the  Atlantic  by 
the  lofty  wind-guards  and  natural  breakwaters  they  find  in  the  Lofoden  Islands. 
In  this  favourable  locality,  after  the  roe  is  hatched,  they  leave  their  young  fry. 
Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the  immense  shoals  of  cod  at  Lofoden,  a 
remarkable  result  ensues, — all  other  kinds  of  fish  disappear  with  one  consent. 
The  exact  cause  of  this  curious  phenomenon  is  not  yet  understood,  bat 
literally  is  it  the  fact  that  the  very  herrings  used  as  bait  can  no  longer  be  taken 
in  those  waters,  but  have  to  be  imported  from  a  distance,  and  are  sold  to  the 
fishermen  as  articles  of  trade.  Two  important  consequences  attend  this  sin- 
gular  circumstance ;  one,  that  the  fecundated  roe,  secure  from  the  predatory  at- 
tacks of  many  voracious  enemies,  has  a  favourable  opportunity  for  development^ 
whereby  a  large  supply  of  this  valuable  fish  is  maintained ;  the  second,  that  no 
other  fish  than  cod  can  be  taken  in  the  nets,  and  consequently,  no  other  liven 
than  those  of  the  cod  can  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  oil. 

As  soon  as  the  cod  are  known  to  have  arrived,  the  fishing  begins  without  de- 
lay. But  during  the  month  of  January,  the  results  are  neither  large  nor  ira- 
f)ortant,  as  those  engaged  at  first  are  only  agricultural  labourers  and  peasants 
iving  near  the  coasts.  Fishermen  by  vocation,  many  of  whom  come  from  cob< 
siderable  distances,  begin  .to  arrive  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the 
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gieai  fishing  oommenoee :  the  exact  date  slightly  Taries  in  different  jTeArsy  but        \ 
it  may  be  approzimatelj  given  aa  the-  first  week  in  Febraary.    The  tptal  num- 
ber of  men  then  assembled  is  estimated  at  26,000.    The  quantities  <4  ood  are; 
prodigious,  their  nnmbers  incalculable ;  a  good  or  a  bad  season  does  noi  depedd  '* 
on  the  variable  supply  of  fish, — that  is,  apparently  always  the  same,  and  bejroUd 
computation, — but  upon  the  weather,  as  every  rough  day  which  prevents  ^he..       ^-^ 
open  boats  putting  out  to  sea  occasions  a  serious  loss  to  the  whole  fishery. 

Three  different  methods  are  employed  in  the  capture  of  the  cod ;  the  deep 
line,  the  long  line,  and  nets.  When  caught  in  nets,  the  fish  are  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, dead  on  being  drawn  out  of  the  water ;  this  is  generally  the  case  also 
with  the  long  line,  especially  if  stormy  weather  has  delayed  the  fisherman  in 
takiijg  it  up;  with  the  deep  line  the  fish  are  always  secured  alive.  They  are 
never  killed,  but  left  to  die  of  themselves,  which  they  do  during  iheir  transit  to 
the  shore ;  so  that  a  catch  of  fish  is  always  brought  on  laud  dead,  by  whatever 
method  it  may  have  been  taken. 

lo  Lofoden,  the  common  and  almost  only  bait  is  the  herring,  Clupea  harengus ; 
as  herrings  must  be  purchased,  it  sometimes  happens  that  worms,  mussels,  or  the 
ood-roe  are  employed.  The  fishermen  who  are  obliged  to  use  these  obtain  far 
less  fish  than  those  who  can  afford  herrings,  as  the  cod  being  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding,  are  not  very  much  inclined  to  feed.  The  best  bait  of  all, 
and  the  favourite  food  of  the  cod,  is  the  capelin ;  but  by  a  very  old  Norwegian 
law,  made  long  before  the  principles  of  commercial  liberty  were  understood  and 
practised,  its  use  is  prohibited  at  Lofoden  because  being  obtained  with  diffi- 
culty, and  only  by  few  persons,  the  fortunate  fishermen  who  had  any,  not  only 
caught  fish  as  fast  as  they  could  take  them  from  the  water,  but  gave  the  cod  a 
disgust  for  all  other  kinds  of  bait,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  indignant  neigh- 
bours. 

Every  afternoon,  at  a  given  signal  from  the  surveillance,  those  fishermen 
having  nets  or  long  lines,  row  out  one  or  two  sea  miles  to  their  fishing- grounds, 
set  their  tackle,  then  row  back  and  pass  the  night  on  shore.  Next  morning, 
the  signal  being  again  given,  they  all  row  out  as  before,  take  their  catch  and 
return  with  it  during  the  forenoon.  The  fishermen  with  deep  lines  remain  all 
day  at  sea,  leaving  very  early  and  returning  in  the  evening ;  the  distance  these 
have  to  row  is  from  four  to  seven  English  miles. 

As  soon  as  the  fisherman  has  come  to  shore,  he  proceeds  to  cut  the  head  off 
every  fish  and  takes  out  the  roe  and  liver,  thus  distributing  his  catch  into  four 
groups.  The  fish  is  sold  on  the  spot  to  purchasers  or  dealers,  who  are  there  for 
the  purpose,  or  else  the  fisherman  hangs  it  up  to  dry  for  himself,  and  later  in 
the  season,  removes  with  it  to  Uie  ^*  stosvnetid,*'  the  home-time,  meeting  time  at 
Bergen.    The  roe  he  usually  salts  immediately. 

The  livers  are  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner : — some  he  throws  at  once 
into  large  wooden  vessels,  holding  from  eight  to  twelve  hogsheads,  and,  by  fre- 
quent agitation  and  stirring  with  wooden  beaters,  obtains  from  them  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  a  fine  transparent  oil,  which  floats  on  the  surface.  This 
oil  is  drawn  off  and  preserved  separately.  The  livers  thus  partially  exhausted  are 
then  either  secured  in  barrels  for  the  further  purpose  of  oil  burning  at  home,  or 
else,  being  left  in  the  open  wooden  vessels,  suffer  decomposition ;  the  oil  produced 
becomes  gradually  darker,  bubbles  multiply,  gaseous  products  are  freely  disen- 
gaged, accompanied  with  an  exceedingly  unpleasant,  penetrating  smell  that  may 
be  perceived  at  a  great  distance.  The  livera  that  are  not  thus  treated,  the 
fisherman  packs  into  barrels  bought  for  the  purpose.  Day  by  day  the  livers 
produced  by  the  day*s  fishing  are  put  into  a  barrel  until  it  is  quite  full ;  it  is 
then  bunged  and  a  new  barrel  begun.  When  the  fidiiing  is  ended,  every  one 
takes  the  number  of  barrels  belonging  to  him  and  journeys  homeward.  The 
best  livers  and  the  finest  oil  are  taken  from  those  fish  that  have  just  arrived 
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from  the  deep  sea,  the  cod  is  then  fattest  and  in  best  condition  ;  but  bj  renaiD- 
iDg  in  shallow  water,  where  the  fanctbn  of  spawning  is  aoeomplished,  where 
feeding  is  not  its  object,  and  where  little  food  is  to  be  obtained,  it  beooDei 
leaner  and  leaner,  nntil,  on  its  return  to  the  deep  sea,  it  is  quite  emaciated. 

Cod-fishing  at  Lofoden  terminates  on  the  14th  of  April.  All  the  coatneti 
for  service  expire  on  that  day,  according  to  ancient  custom ;  even  though  the 
fishing  maj  be  productive  with  a  prospect  of  continuous  good  results,  the  men 
disperse  notwitlutanding,  and  their  labours  are  discontinued.  The  reverenee 
that  the  northern  races  have  for  the  festival  of  Easter  is  the  origiDal  cause  for 
this  usage,  together  with  the  ardent  desire  felt  by  every  individual  to  pssi  tbe 
holidays  following  that  religious  anniversary,  preceding  as  they  do  the  joyful 
spring  time  and  much-longed-for  summer,  in  nis  own  home.  Quite  reoentif 
some  employers  have  tried  to  make  contracts  with  their  men  to  continue  the 
fishing  beyond  the  14th  of  April,  if  fish  were  abundant ;  this,  however,  is  at 
present  an  exceptional  stipulation,  and  by  no  means  the  custom. 

On  arriving  at  their  several  huts  and  villages  the  preparation  of  the  oil  is  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  generally  completed  by  the  end  of  May.  While  the  barrels 
of  liver  remain  at  Lofoden,  and  still  more  during  the  journey  afterwards,  mtich 
of  the  cellular  tissues  becomes  disintegrated,  and  the  oil  flows  out ;  so  soon  ai 
the  barrels  are  opened,  this  oil  is  carefully  poured  off  and  kept  apart,  and  this, 
together  with  that  made  at  Lofoden  in  the  open  wooden  vessels,  is  the  light  ftllov 
oil.  The  livers  having  been  partially  exhausted  are  then  thrown  into  iron 
kettles  hung  over  an  open  fire,  the  water  contained  by  the  livers  being  altowed 
to  evaporate ;  the  oil  is  poured  off  as  fast  as  it  becomes  disengaged  by  the 
warmtn,  and  is  put  into  barrels.  This  is  the  brown  oil.  Increased  heat  shore 
212^  Fahr.  is  now  applied,  so  that  drops  of  rain,  for  the  operation  is  always  car- 
ried on  in  the  open  air,  falling  into  the  kettle  are  instantly  converted  into  steam 
with  a  slight  explosion  ;  the  colour  deepens  ;  as  the  temperature  increases  the  oil 
gradually  grows  darker,  till  at  last,  when  what  remains  of  the  livers  floats  aboot 
as  hard  dark  lumps  in  oil  that  is  almost  black,  the  process  is  considered  to  be 
finished,  and  the  remaining  product  is  the  dark  tanner's  oiL 

In  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  even  in  Norway  itself,  as  well  as  in  other  pkon, 
there  is  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  brown  oil.  It  is  regarded  by  many  as 
superior  in  its  remedial  properties  to  the  light  yellow  oil.  But  as  the  light 
yellow  oil  is  an  exudation  at  a  low  temperature  from  the  liver  At  iSs  tmkat^ 
period,  and  has  certainly  less  flavour  and  odour  tkmm  wmj  «llnr  kind,  H  does  not 
appear  that  this  prelerence  is  well  fondM. 

it  is  apparent  that  a  variable  and  sometimes  long  interval  takes  place  between 
the  removal  of  the  liver  from  the  fish  and  the  separation  of  the  oil.  Liven 
taken  in  January  may  not  be  treated  for  their  oil  till  April,  and  even  if  taken 
at  the  end  of  the  season  the  interval  may  be  considerable,  depending  on  the 
distance  of  the  fisherman^s  home,  on  £aster-tide,  and  also  upon  the  supply  of 
kettles  for  few  fishermen  own  these  utensils,  bnt  borrow  of  one  another. 
When  the  boiling  is  begun,  no  difference  is  made  between  livers  taken  early  or 
late,  but  all  are  treated  alike.  Thus  the  first  livers  that  ujay  be  presumed  to  be 
the  best  will  be  the  stalest,  and  the  late  and  poor  livers  the  freshest.  Theaver^g^ 
time  that  elapses  between  the  death  of  the  fish  and  the  separation  of  much  of  the 
oil,  may  be  said  to  be  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  months. 

Oil  is  never  sold  at  Lofoden  during  the  fishing  season,  but  in  May  and  Jnae 
the  fishers  take  their  several  products  to  Bergen,  which  is  the  true  market. 
They  are  unwilling  to  sell  their  livers  on  the  fishing-grounds,  though  at  ad- 
vancing prices,  preferring  to  make  the  oil  themselves,  even  with  less  ultimate 
profit.  The  reason  is  peculiar  ;  they  are  to  a  man  desirous  of  being  present  at 
the  great  annual  gathering  at  Bergen,  for  to  be  frequently  absent  from  it 
lowers  their  reputation  at  home  as  men  of  the  world  ;  so  a  regard  for  their  per- 
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•onal  importance,  together  with  the  pleasares  of  social  reunions,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  competitive  trade  are  too  great  temptations  for  their  natural  prudence 
and  thrift  to  resist.  At  Bergen,  before  the  oil  passes  into  the  merchant's  hands, 
it  is  classified,  bj  brokers  appointed  by  government,  into  three  qualities,  known 
as  the  light  yelljw,  light  brown,  and  brown.  The  average  price  of  the  light 
brown  oil  is  from  three  shillings  to  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  gallon. 

Aithongh  many  of  these  particulars  relate  to  the  fisheries  at  Lofoden,  it  is 
proper  to  be  understood  that  cod-  fish  are  taken  along  the  whole  coast  of  Nor- 
way all  the  year  round,  and  especiidly  on  the  coast  of  Fiomark  during  the 
moDths  of  April  and  May  when  the  Lofoden  fishing  is  over.  Bat  in  all  these 
esMB  the  cod  are  no  longer  alone ;  with  them  are  many  cogoate  and  other 
species,  who  move  all  together  in  pursuit  of  common  prey,  or  pursued  by  common 
enemies.  Among  these  are  herrings  of  several  varieties,  the  capelin  Mallotus 
arcdctu,  inferior  sorts  of  cod  as  Gadits  merlangus^  and  many  other  small  fish.  At 
Finmark  the  Gadus  marrkua  and  the  Gadusvirens  arrive  in  about  equal  quantities, 
and  of  course  are  caught  in  the  same  nets.  The  Oadus  carbonarius  or  coal.fish, 
also  associate  with  the  cod  in  great  numbers,  and  are  captured  with  them,  as 
well  as  Qadus  molva  and  Gadus  aglejimis.  In  pursuit  of  these,  and  taken  with 
them  are  Srymnus  barealis^  Squalus  acanthias,  Squalus  spinax^  and  Selqchus 
maxinutt.  These  with  many  other  varieties,  frequenting  the  Norwegian  coasts, 
have  all  of  them  livers  yielding  oil. 

Now,  remembering  that  some  of  the  fishermen  are  agricultural  labourers,  and 
that  all  belong  to  the  lower  and  least  educated  classes ;  also,  that  the  livers  are 
treated  by  them  at  their  own  huts  without  any  kind  of  supervision  ;  and  that 
they  are  not  only  indifferent  to  but  probably  ignorant  ol  the  medicinal  supe- 
riority of  cod -liver  over  other  livers ;  also  that  higher  prices  are  realized  at 
Bergen  for  one  kind  of  oil  than  for  another, — these  things  together  may,  with- 
oat  making  any  uncharitable  imputations,  possibly  tempt  these  men  to  sell  as 
true  Lofoden  oil  the  compound  products  of  their  several  local  fisheries.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  actually  done ;  that  the  dealers  in  Bergen,  who  are  as 
a  class  without  pretension  to  scientific  skill,  buy  without  precaution  and  sell 
without  scruple  as  Lofoden  oil,  much  that  has  never  been  at  Lofoden,  and  has 
not  been  carefully  made  exdonvoly  from  cod-liver.  Of  the  oils  taken  to  market 
at  Bergen,  those  prepared  by  the  peasants  are  open  to  less  objection  than  those 
prepaid  by  the  fishermen ;  for  the  labourers  liah  only  during  the  season  at 
Loioden,  where  they  can  take  cod- livers  alone,  and  during  the  ranaiader  of  the 
year  follow  other  lands  of  labour  about  the  long  narrow  fjords,  which  are  en- 
tered by  few  fish. 

These  northern  islands  claim  to  be  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  the  cod- 
fish, the  true  Gadus  morrhua^  is  found  in  immense  shoals,  absolutely  alone. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not  is  a  qnestion  that,  with  oar  present  limited  know- 
ledge of  fisheries  throughout  the  world,  and  especially  of  those  at  Newfoand- 
land,  may  be  left  till  more  information  has  been  accumulated ;  at  present  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  Lofoden  does  possess  this  very  remarkable  advantage, 
and  that  the  produce  of  its  fisheries  is  a  true  eod-liver  oil  beyond  doubt  or 
iupicion. 

Folly  sensible  of  the  sreat  natural  advantages  possessed  by  these  islands,  Mr. 
Mbiler  of  Christiania,  has  been  for  many  years  desirous  of  introducing  into 
general  use  a  superior  method  of  preparing  the  oil.  Manufactories  following 
his  SQggestionB  are  in  operation  at  Lofoden,  Sondmore,  Christiansund  and 
Fbmark.  About  twelve  years  ago  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  results  of  his 
process  by  means  of  a  patent,  but  without  success.  The  government,  however, 
recognised  the  superiority  of  his  method  as  well  as  the  value  of  his  services  to 
an  important  branch  of  national  industry,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Norway 
And  Sweden  was  pleased  to  confer  upon  him  the  Vaaa  Order. 
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The  proceai  be  recommendB  may  be  thus  described: — ^Tbe  liTora  are  to  be 
treated  immediately  on  their  arriyal  on  shore,  being  less  than  one  day  old;  thef 
are  first  to  be  carefully  examined,  and  all  poor,  braised,  small,  and  diseased  lifcn 
rejected;  all  gall-bladders  are  to  be  watched  for  and  remoYed;  the  adecied 
livers,  all  of  large  size,  are  to  be  washed  in  ssTeral  waters  for  the  poipoK  d 
removing  blood,  membrane,  and  all  other  impunties.     They  are  then  to  be  ia- 
troduced  into  a  machine  which  minces  them  into  very  small  pieces,  or  ratherre' 
duces  them  into  a  paste.     This  pnste  is  then  to  be  transferred  to  an  appantn, 
heated  externally  oy  steam,  and  the  mass  cantioosly  warmed  to  100°  or  1^ 
Fahr. ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  diligently  stirred  and  pressed  wikh  largt 
wooden  spoons,  so  that  the  oil  may  be  liberated  at  the  lowest  possible  tempera- 
ture consistent  with  economic  resiuts.    As  fast  as  the  oil  separates,  it  ia  to  be 
withdrawn ;  and  the  stearine  being  first  thrown  down  by  expoeore  to  a  tempen^ 
tare  under  40^  Fahr.,  it  is  to  be  filtered.  After  filtration  it  is  considered  perfects 
and  may  be  put  forthwith  into  barrels  and  bottles.    The  fresher  the  liver,  aad 
the  lower  the  temperature,  the  clearer,  lighter,  and  sweeter  in  taste  will  be  the 
oil.    Livers  more  than  one  day  old  require  a  higher  degree  of  heat. 

Three  barrels  of  liver  will  yield  one  barrel  of  the  finer  oils,  and  a  quarter  d 
a  barrel  of  dark  oil ;  but  these  proportions  are  only  approximative,  fw  the  reeahi 
will  always  vary  according  to  the  temperature  employed  in  the  process.  The 
}\e&t  oil  made  in  this  manner  will  cost  from  eight  to  nine  shillings  per  gaUos. 
It  is  never  originally  brown,  but  is  liable  by  lying  long  in  wooden  casks  to  ac- 
quire a  little  more  colour. 

The  annual  produce  of  cod-liver  oil  by  the  Lofoden  fisheries  is  estimated  at 
:25,000  barrek,  each  containing  from  24  to  28  English  gallons,  and  that  of  aS 
the  other  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Norway  at  about  35,000  barrels  more,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  60,000  barrels.  During  the  last  two  years,  prices  have  not  beea 
sufficient] V  remunerative  to  encourage  the  prepeuration  of  the  fine  oil  on  a  large 
scale ;  only  two  manufacturers  at  Lofoden  have  done  so,  and  one  of  theae,  ac- 
cording to  the  chief  of  the  surveillance,  made  only  ten  bvrrels  this  yesr. 

The  prices  formerly  obtained  by  the  fishermen  at  Lofoden  for  their  livati 
were  from  nx  to  seven  specie- dollars  per  barrel,  equal  to  27#.  to  Sis.  6<f.  £a- 
glish ;  now  they  are  from  nine  to  ten  spede-dollan,  equal  to  40|.  6d.  to  45fc 
KngHsh. 

Such  is  the  information  supplied  to  us  from  Norway ;  for  our  oonvenienee  it 
may  be  briefiy  grouped  as  follows,  under  &ve  heads : — 

1.  Crenuine  Lofoden  oil  is  true  cod-liver  oil  made  from  the  Gadusmarrhta. 

2.  The  light  yellow  oil  is  not  inferior  to  the  light  brown  oil. 

3.  Oil  sold  at  Bergen  is  not  necessarily  Lofoden  oil,  or  even  pure  eod-fiver 
oil,  although  so  called. 

4.  The  relative  absence  of  colour,  odour,  and  taste  are  guarantees  that  tbe 
process  of  separation  has  been  properly  conducted  at  a  low  temperature. 

5.  The  annual  supply  of  new  cod-liver  oil  from  Norway  may  be  expected  ia 
the  European  markets  during  the  month  of  July. 

Cod-fish  abound  only  in  the  cold  ^nd  temperate  seas  of  the  northern  beeu- 
sphere ;  they  are  found  on  all  the  coasts  of  north  Europe,  and  upon  the  aboni 
of  the  British  Islands ;  it  is  probable  they  do  not^  proceed  much  further  in  a 
southerly  direction.  One  or  two  rare  species  have  been  noticed  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  none  have  ever  yet  been  described  as  inhabiting  the  Gnat 
Pacific  Ocean  or  the  seas  of  India  and  the  East.  Their  habitat  is  thus  reduced 
to  recognisable  limits. 

Thirty -six  millions  of  fish  are  annually  caught,  dried  and  salted  at  New- 
foundland, Iceland,  Norway  and  Sweden ;  these,  under  the  name  of  stock-fiib, 
are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Let  it  be  allowed  that  half  aa  naay 
more  are  sent  to  market  when  fresh,  this  will  give  a  total  of  54,000,000,  a 
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limnber  that  would  appear  to  imperil  the  duration  and  very  existence  of  the 
species.  Bat  the  fecundity  of  this  fish  is  so  great  that  9,000,000  of  ^gs  have 
been  found  in  the  roe  of  one  female.  Hence,  six  female  cod  wouUi  under 
favourable  circumstances,  supply  to  the  whole  humsrn  family,  annually,  their 
present  demand  for  this  important  article  of  food.  Cod-fish  would  soon  till  the 
northern  seas  and  become  as  multitudinous  as  the  sand  beneath  them,  if  other 
and  more  effective  agencies  than  those  of  man  were  not  constantly  at  work  to 
keep  their  numbers  in  subjection. 

The  information  now  incidentally  given  relating  to  the  propagation  of  the 
cod,  the  deposit  of  its  ova,  and  the  security  of  the  young  fry  is,  though  limited, 
an  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  habits  of  this  fish; 
should  further  observation  confirm  the  opinion  held  by  practical  men  on  the 
spot,  then  it  will  appear  that  Lofoden  is  the  natural  nursery  for  these  immense 
shoals  of  cod  that  swarm  the  northern  seas.  Of  course,  cod  ova  may  be  depo- 
sited and  hatched  on  many  coasts,  our  own  included,  but  nowhere  on  the  same 
scale  and  with  the  same  great  results  as  at  Lofoden.  Collateral  evidence  in 
support  of  this  view  is  furnished  from  Finmark,  where,  after  the  Lofoden  season 
is  over,  cod-fish  and  the  Gadus  virens  are  found  associating  together  in  equnl 
numbers.  Now,  the  Oadtu  viretu  is  the  young  of  the  Cradiis  carhonariusy  theise 
being  two  names  given  to  the  same  fish  at  different  periods  of  growth  ^  young 
ood  presenting  no  marked  characteristics  whereby  they  essentially  differ  from 
the  mature  fish,  have  not  a  separate  name ;  but  the  fact  of  these  two  species, 
the  Ckidus  marrhua  and  Gadus  virens^  being  found  together  in  large  shoals,  and 
one  of  them  young,  renders  it  probable  that  the  other  is  young  also.  Again, 
we  know  that  the  proper  season  of  the  year  for  the  cod  to  spawn  is  the  month 
of  February ;  and  this  supports  the  view  taken,  that  the  chief  object  of  the  cod 
in  visiting  the  Lofoden  Islands  in  January  is  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their 
ova. 

These  things  being  so,  we  may  advance  to  another  propSosition.  Immense 
shoals  of  cod  arriving  from  the  deep  sea  make  their  annual  appearance  on  the 
Norwegian  coasts  early  in  January,  and  continue  there  to  the  end  of  April, 
when  the  last  of  them  return.  We  are  already  in  possession  of  the  fact  that 
at  Newfoundland  the  shoals  of  cod  arrive  at  the  end  of  June  and  retire  in 
October.  By  a  comparison  of  these  dates,  it  is  apparent  that  their  arrival  first 
on  one  coast,  then  on  the  other,  and  their  departure  first  from  one  coast,  then 
from  the  other,  are  separated  by  exact  intervals  of  six  months.  In  both  cases, 
they  come  from  and  return  to  the  deep  sea,  that  is,  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At 
Lofoden  they  arrive,  as  now  alleged,  lor  the  purpose  of  spawning ;  at  New- 
fonudland,  certainly  as  fish  of  prey.  At  Lofoden,  all  other  kinds  of  fish  fly 
before  them  and  are  snfiered  to  escape ;  at  Newfoundland,  they  follow  in  fierce 
pursuit  shoals  of  capelin,  cuttlefish,  and  herrings.  At  Ijofoden,  they  arrive  in 
their  finest  and  best  condition,  leaving  thin  and  emaciated ;  at  Newfoundland, 
they  arrive  hungry  and  ravenous,  devouring  their  prey  with  the  greatest  vora- 
city, till  at  last  they  become  gorged  and  no  longer  able  to  feed ;  in  this  state, 
previous  to  their  departure,  they  can  be  seen  through  the  clear  water  to  refuse 
their  favourite  food  held  before  them  as  bait.  From  the  Great  Bank  of  New- 
foundland to  Lofoden  flows  that  powerful  equalizer  of  temperatures,  that  warm 
river  in  the  sea,  the  great  Gulf  Stream.  In  its  course,  and  about  midway  be- 
tween Lofoden  and  Newfoundland,  is  the  island  of  Iceland ;  cod  leaving  l^fo<len 
in  ^rch  to  arrive  at  Newfoundland  in  June  or  July,  might  be  expected  be- 
tween these  dates  to  appear  on  the  fishing- grounds  of  this  is&nd ;  they  actually 
do  so,  the  chief  ood> fishery  in  Iceland  occurring  in  the  spring  and  summer. 
Finally,  cod  approach  Lofoden  from  the  south-west ;  Newfoundland  is  due 
south-west  of  Lofoden. 
Weighing  these  facts,  a  very  interesting  and  important  inquiry  presents 
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itself,  whether  these  multitades  of  fish,  retiring  as  thej  do  from  one  tod 
appearing  on  the  oppf«ite  side  of  a  great  ocean  at  definite  and  exact  bler- 
vals,  may  not  be  oompoeed  of  the  same  individaals  moving  in  prodigious  nam- 
bers  and  probably  in  detached  dioak,  urged  by  a  poirerful  inadnct  to  ponue 
systematic  and  periodical  migrations^-^to  the  Elast  for  the  pnrpoae  of  propaga- 
tion, and  to  the  West  in  pursuit  of  food. 


Mr.  Martivdjlle  had  observed  in  the  Norwegian  Fbarmaoopona  that  the 
livers  of  several  species  of  codfish  were  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  preparslioa 
of  the  oil. 

Mr.  HowDBN  said  that  was  the  case  in  the  existing  Pharmacopoeia,  bat  the 
Government  had  commissiooed  two  gentlemeu,  of  whom  M.  Moller  was  one,  to 
prepare  a  new  Pharmacopoeia ;  and,  be  might  add,  that  the  model  which  had 
been  placed  before  them  was  the  new  British  PharmacopoBia. 

Mr.  Brady  said  there  were  one  or  two  points  on  which  information  was  denr- 
able ;  the  first  being  as  to  whether  there  was  a  different  specific  action  in  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  livers  of  different  kinds  of  fish.  In  some  places, — and  he  oonfci 
speak  particularly  of  the  fishing  vUlages  in  his  own  neighbourhood  in  the  north,— 
ling-liver  oil  was  asked  for,  and  cod  liver  oil  refused.  In  some  places  the  livos 
of  the  ray,  skate,  and  liug  were  used  indiscriminately  in  the  manufacture  of  01!, 
but  how  much  of  the  product  came  into  the  market  as  cod-liver  oil  he  had  no 
means  of  knowing.  Another  point  on  which  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  an  ex* 
pression  of  opinion  from  those  who  had  had  practical  experience  in  the  mano* 
facture  of  the  oil  was,  as  to  whether  any  filtration  was  requisite  in  the  case  dt 
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lighi-oolonred  oil  prepared  at  a  temperature  of  10(f  or  110°  F.  His  impmiwinn 
was  that  oiJ,  perfectly  i)right,  and  not  depoeitiog  any  atearine  at  ordinary  tem- 
peraturea,  might  be  obtained  without  filtration. 

The  Chaikmah,  referring  to  a  very  bright  and  light-coloured  si>ecimen  of 
oil  on  the  table,  said  he  presnmed  it  had  li^n  obtain^  by  applying  very  little 
he&i,  or  by  preeaiog  the  It  vera  without  heat.  He  would  be  glaa  to  know  if  that 
oil  was  supplied  in  commerce.  - 

Mr.  liowDeK  aaid  it  was  the  finest  description  of  oil  prepared  by  Mr.  MoUer, 
and  imported  commercially  into  this  country. 

Mr.  IvCE  was  very  much  gratified  at  hearing  such  a  practical  paper,  for,  as 
far  as  he  could  gather,  scarcely  two  author^  could  be  found  to  agree  in  any  way 
on  t^e  subject  of  cod-liver  oil.     Even  the  spelling  of  the.  island  of  Lofoden  was 
very  uncertain,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  charts  and  maps  to  which  Mr. 
Howden  had  referred  follow^  the  mode  which  he  believed  to  be  correct ;  whilst 
in  two  pamphlets  which  had  recently  been  put  into  his  hand,  both  of  which 
were  written  on  the  spot,  one  at  Bergen,  the  spelling  was  totally  different. 
The  same  discrepancy  was  found  in  the  views  of  different  persons  as  to  the 
chemical   and  therapeutical   value  of  the  diflfereut  kinds  of  oil.      In  their 
own  Jonrnal  they  had  had  four  different  articles,  and  each  writer  came  to 
a  different  conclusion.    The  first  was  a  very  elaborate  paper  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pereira  ;  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  De  Jongh,  and  aided  by  various  other  gentle- 
men, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  light- brown  cod-liver  oil  was  the  best. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  present  paper  was,  that  the  oil  ought  to 
be  perfectly  light,  the  colour  being  due  to  heat,  and  the  oil  being  therefore  in- 
ferior.    In  the  journal  again  there  was  a  short  account  by  a  French  gentleman, 
residing  at  Brussels,  who  considered  the  light  oil  as  perfectly  useless,  the  light 
brown  a  little  better,  but  that  really  good  oil  for  medical  purposes  was  to  be  ob- 
tained by  putting  the  livers  into  iron  pans,  and  extracting  the  oil  by  heat,  when 
of  course  it  became  perfectly  brown.    They  had  not  yet,  therefore,  been  able  to 
come  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  which  was  really  the  beet  oil.     There 
seemed  even  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  true  idea  of  the  geography  of  the 
island  and  method  of  fishing,  but  he  believed  this  might  be  in  a  great  measure 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  writers  were  lady  and  gentlemen 
tourists,  who,  though  writing  on  the  spot,  were  not  accurate  observers  of  what 
they  saw.    There  was,  however,  one  account  by  a  French  gentleman  which  gave 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information.    For  instance,  before  the  fishing  was 
comnnenced  a  man  was  sent  out  with  a  sounding- line,  and  they  did  not  \yegin 
until  there  was  such  a  body  of  fish  that  they  formed  almost  a  rock  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Hills  said  the  writer  of  the  paper  seemed  rather  to  have  ignored  the 
fish  which  was  caught  around  our  own  snores ;  a  great  deal,  he  believed,  on  the 
Doggerbank. 

Mr.  Howden  said  there  was  no  reason  why  England  should  not  manufacture 
oil  on  a  large  scale,  if  they  could  obtain  livers,  but  the  supply  was  Uto  small. 
It  was  true  that  great  quantities  of  fish  were  caught  on  the  Doggerbank,  but 
the  livers  were  required  for  edible  purposes.  Of  course  livers  were  to  be  ob- 
tained if  they  would  pay  the  price  for  them  ;  but  the  main  supply  (as  had  been 
represented  to  him  at  Billingsgate)  of  what  were  ofiered  for  sa)^  consisted  of 
the  extremities  of  the  livers  nearest  the  gall-duct,  which  had  for  many  years 
been  considered  as  the  perquisites  of  the  men  employed  in  the  trade.  This 
custom  had  gone  on  until  the  men  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  off  more  than 
half  the  liver,  and  these  they  offered  for  sale  to  chemists,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring oil.  But  the  best  oil  could  not  be  obtained,  even  from  entire  livers,  un- 
leas  they  were  large  sised.  The  livers  must  be  selected  of  a  large  size,  and 
perfectly  healthy,  and  a  large  quantity  of  these  must  be  used  to  produce  the 
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finest  oil.  A  qaestion  had  been  suggested  as  to  the  valae  of  the  difSerent 
coloured  kinds  of  oil,  and  it  was  very  desirable  that  this  question  dioold  be 
determined,  and  also  whether  the  Lofoden  or  Newfoundland  oil  suffered  most 
by  the  same  degree  of  heat ;  he  believed  the  Norwegian  dl  was  most  snaoeptible 
of  injury  in  that  way,  tfnd  that  would  account  for  the  great  care  wbich  Mr. 
Moller  took  to  keep  the  temperature  as  low  as  possibie.  He  did  not  knov 
whether  the  same  care  was  exercised  in  Newfoundland,  but  he  apprdiended  h 
was  not.  A  short  time  ago  he  had  read  a  book  by  an  American  auUior,  ^Aft^r 
Icebergs  with  a  Fainter,*  in  which  the  process  of  preparing  tbeoil  in  Newfound- 
land was  minutely  described ;  and  according  to  that,  a  very  high  tempentare 
was  employed,  that  the  oil  was  filtered  whilst  in  almost  a  boiling  stats,  asd 
then  filtered  again  through  felt  when  cool ;  after  this  second  procees,  the  wiiter 
described  the  oil  as  being  as  tasteless  and  colourless  as  the  finest  olive  oil 

Mr.  Hills  said  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  at  the  present  mooieDt  in 
obtaining  the  finest  livers,  weighing  from  1  lb.  to  2  lbs.  each.  He  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  livers  were  taken  out  in  London  because  they  broke  ami 
spoiled  the  fish,  if  sent  into  the  country  without  being  removed.  He  bad  aeea 
in  one  house  in  London  more  than  a  ton  of  livers  in  one  night,  and  the  oil  vas 
obtained  with  the  application  of  very  little  heat  indeed,  and  as  to  how  maiij 
other  houses  there  were,  using  many  tons  at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  taj. 
He  had  seen  very  fine  specimens  of  oil  manufactured  in  England,  hut  if  Mr- 
Moller  had  perfected  a  process  for  obtaining  the  oil  with  little  or  no  heat,  it  was 
certainly  an  advance.  He  thought  they  were  under  great  obligations  to  Mr. 
Howden  for  his  paper. 

Dr.  Redwood  said  that  the  great  advantages  which  appeared  to  attach  to 
the  manufacture  of  cod-liver  oil  in  Norway,  as  described  by  Mr.  Howden,  aroae 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  able  to  obtain  livers  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
in  the  very  freshest  condition,  and  also  to  their  having  a  very  low  temperature, 
arising  from  the  climate,  to  which  the  oil  might  be  exposed,  in  order  to  aspi- 
rate the  stearine  from  the  oleine,  so  that  they  would  naturally  expect  oil  pre- 
pared in  such  a  climate, — if  the  best  method  were  adopted, — to  contain  a  veiT 
small  portion  of  solidifiable  matter.  Independently  of  these  two  particulan,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  oil  could  be  prepared  as  well  in  England  as  in  Norway. 
The  fish  caught  for  the  English  market  was  obtained  from  sources  where  it  was 
known  to  be  in  the  best  condition  for  the  epicure ;  and  certainly,  tberefore, 
the  livers  must  be  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  best  oil.  As  far  as  his  own  ob- 
servation had  gone,  oil  was  prepared  in  London  which,  as  regarded  itsintiueie 
qualities,  was  equal  to  any  prepared  in  Norway  or  Newfoundland.  The  prin- 
cipal advantage  in  Norway  was,  that  he  had  referred  to  of  a  low  temp^atnre; 
and  it  appeared  from  the  paper  they  had  heard,  that  the  ordinary  procen 
adopted  tnere  was  inferior  to  that  followed  in  England,  and  that  the  general  i 
quality  of  oil  manufactured  there  was  inferior  to  that  made  at  home,  inasmndi  ' 
as  the  livers  were  generally  kept  for  a  considerable  time  before  being  ised. 
With  reference  to  the  different  cnaracters  of  cod-liver  oil,  there  seemed  to  have 
been,  from  its  first  introduction  to  the  present  time,  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  which  of  the  three  varieties  was  therapeutically  the  best ;  the  pale  or  veiT 
light  coloured,  the  amber  coloured,  or  the  dark  brown.  As  had  been  stifew 
in  the  paper,  there  were  a  great  number  of  persons,  both  medical  men  and  pa- 
tients, who  bad  always  been  in  favour  of  the  coloured  in  preference  to  thevtfT 
pale  oil ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  many  persons  could  not  take  the  ooloared 
oil  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  any  therapeutical  effect.  In  bis  opinioat 
the  cauitd  of  this  difference  of  opinion  might  be  thus  expUinad.  There  waa  no 
doubt  th%t  the  article  in  question  was  one  of  those  oils  which  were  exceedbglT 
susceptible  of  oxidation,  and,  as  had  been  proved  by  experiment,  it  absi»bed 
oxygen  more  than  almost  any  other  oil,  and  the  difference  between  the  Toy 
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light  coloured  and  very  dark  ooloured  oHs  indicated  a  difference  in  the  degree  of 
oxidation.  If  cod- liver  oil  were  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
it  increased  considerably  in  weight,  and  that  difference  in  weight  was  due  to 
an  aheorption  of  oxygen.  It  was  probable,  too,'*— though,  of  course,  that  was 
mere  theory, — ^that  the  oil  underwent  in  the  system  a  process  of  oxidation. 
Persons  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  teking  cod-liver  oil  to  any  great  extent, 
acquired  a  strong  odour,  not  an  odour  of  the  oil  in  its  pale  and  most  pure  con- 
dition, but  the  odour  which  the  oil  acquired  after  long  exposure  to  the  air,  in- 
dicating, apparently,  that  the  oil  in  the  system  underwent  oxidation.  This 
oxidation  had  a  commencement,  and  went  through  a  regular  progress ;  and  it 
would  be  in  accordance  with  what  was  observed  in  other  cases,  to  suppose  that 
where  oxidation  had  already  commenced,  it  continued  its  progress  more  rapidly 
than  if  it  bad  not  commenced.  Therefore,  if  the  stomach  of  an  individual 
eonld  bear  the  administration  of  oil  in  a  partly  oxidized  condition,  it  might 
produce  a  more  decided  effect  in  the  system  than  would  be  the  case  if  it  were 
administered  in  a  less  oxidized  state.  NevertheleBS,  it  was  not  always  the  case 
that  persona  could  take  oil  in  that  state ;  he  knew  many  individuals  who  would 
be  entirely  anable  to  bear  any  quantity  of  the  coloured  oil  to  be  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  but  who  oould,  nevertheless,  take  the  oil  in  its  very  pale  and 
UDOxidized  condition.  Thus,  in  cases  where  difficulty  was  experienced  m  taking 
the  oil,  it  might  be  that  the  pale  and  less  oxidized  oil  would  be  most  easily 
assimilated  by  the  system,  but  that  where  the  stomach  was  capable  of  receiving 
and  assimilating  an  oil  that  was  in  a  partially  oxidized  condition,  that  descrip- 
tion of  oil  would  be  more  efficacious.  Therefore,  without  altogether  condemning 
the  opinion  which  had  been  formed  in  favour  of  the  coloured  oils,  they  must 
admit,  that  in  many  cases  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  have  it  in  as  pure  and 
QDOxidized  a  condition  as  possible;  and  certainly  the  oil  prd))ared  by  Mr. 
MoUer  in  the  manner  described  by  Mr.  flowden,  was  in  this  respect  as  good  aa 
it  could  be. 


SUPPLEMENTABY  REMARKS  ON   THE  PREPARATION  OF 
MEDICATED   PESSARIES  AND   SUPPOSITORIES. 

BY   HBNRY  B.  BRADY,  F.L.8. 

Some  time  ago  with  the  view  of  inducing  greater  uniformity  in  the  prac- 
tice of  pharmaceutists  in  dispensing  what  were  then  regarded  an  anomalous 
class  of  remedies,  I  brought  the  subject  of  Medicated  Pessaries  and  Suppositories 
before  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  and  proposed  certain  modes  of  operating,  which 
have  for  the  most  part,  I  believe,  met  with  general  acceptance.  I^re  still 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  same  direction,  and  if  it  were  only  to  read  again 
previous  conclusions  in  the  light  of  widened  experience,  and  review  some  of 
the  many  suggestions  which  have  appeared  in  various  pharmaceutical  perio- 
dicals during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  a  few  minutes  mignt  not  be  uuprontably 
spent. 

Such  a  retrospect  naturally  resolves  itself  into  the  same  divisions  as  the  original 
paper,  and  I  propose  to  say  a  word  on  the  questions  of  /orwi,  size,  material, 
monldgj  and  method  of  operating  as  relating  to  suppositories  and  pessaries. 
Although  (pinions  are  pretty  rapidly  converging  on  most  of  these  points,  the  first 
alone  seems  to  be  quite  settled.  A  cone  with  convex  sides— the  form  used  ori- 
ginally I  think  in  Edinburgh,  seems  now  universally  approved.  The  trifling 
modifications  of  this  general  shape  adopted  by  the  different  makers  of  the  moul<£ 
are  of  no  practical  consequence. 

VOL.  IX.  Y 
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Tii6  new  edition  of  ^e  Britiak  PharmaoopoBta  baa  h^ppilj,  wmk  I 
righUy,  setUed  the  matter  of  size  m  far  as  aappoeitorieB  ave  tuiwtii,  mmd  tkt 
alterations  of  the  formuUe  from  thoee  in  the  former  editioa  «e  not  the  least  of 
the  many  improvements  for  whioh  we  have  to  thank  the  practical  men  who 
have  been  chiefly  concerned  in  its  revision.  The  weight  ordered^  fifteen  grains, 
gives  a  medium  size,  not  unmanageably  lat^t^  and  still  sufficiently  so  rar  the 
active  medicines  usuallv  proBcribed  for  adaMnistration  in  this  way.  In  sbm- 
tional  cases,  when  bulkier  remedies  aie  desired,  (e.  g.  powdered  cubelM,)  im 
dose  can  be  divided  and  tvro  suppositories  used, — a  perfectly  unobjectionable 
course,  and  one  which  tends  to  the  preservation  of  uniformity.  No  one  nDw 
would  think  of  substituting  a  ten -grain  bolus  for  two  fivo-grain  pills. 

In  respect  to  pessaries  there  is  more  difference  in  opinion.  Some  olsste. 
tricians  complain  that  the  usual  size  (3^j)  is  needlessly  large,  and  apt  to  cawao  dis- 
comfort to  the  patient  from  non*  retention  after  melting.  For  several  sorts 
half  the  bulk  of  menstruum  would  be  sufficient,  but  the  quertion  ranains 
whether  it  is  worth  wlyls'-to  recognize  more  than  one  size  for  this  oooaaionsl 
advantage.  There  ass  on  the  tabb  specimens  of  one-drachm  penariea^  and  a 
mould  for  their  preparation.  Some  houses  prepare  both  sizes,  ainl  if  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  presoribiDg  them  would  order  either  one  or  other,  the  hardship 
of  keeping  t  wo  moulds  would  not  be  great.  At  the  sante  time,  the  more  geiierally 
employed  size,  two  drachms,  should  still  be  regarded  as  the  normal  weighty  and 
that  to  be  adopted  unless  otherwise  indicated  in  the  prescription. 

Such  characters  as  size  and  fttrm  may  seem  unimpwtant,  and  so  far  aa  the 
object  of  the  medicine  is  concerned  this  is  doubtless  true ;  but  as  they  hsippen 
to  be  the  particular  points  by  which  the  patient  estimates  the  care  and  know- 
ledge  of  the  dispenser,  and  draws  comparisons  between  the  piactioe  of  one 
establishment  and  another,  they  may  easily  affect  the  credit  of  the  pharmaeeatist, 
and  cease  to  be  trivial  matters. 

As  to  material.    It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  theobroma  oil  is  the 
best  excipient;  indeed  it  appears  to  fulfil  every  desired  condition.     I  am 
aware  that  stearine  is  still  employed  for  pessaries  by  thoee  who  urge  its  whiter 
colour  and  lower  price  as  their  ground  of  preference.    The  sssumed  superiority 
in  appearance  is  a  mere  fancy,  which  cannot  be  weighed  against  any  substan- 
tial gain ;  and  the  few  formuls  in  which  the  colour  is  not  influenced  by  the 
active  medicament  are  just  as  sightly  when  prepared  with  the  bright  yellow 
cacao  butter  as  with  the  white  stearine.    The  difference  in  cost  ought  not  to  be 
considered  in  a  question  of  thb  sort.    On  the  other  hand,  stearine  is  mnch 
more  readily  affected    by  chemical  reagents,  and  is  correspondingly  more 
liable  to  become  rancid  than  theobroma  oil,  and  in  its  relations  of  hwrdness  to 
fusibility  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  view.    I  have  seen  atropia 
pessaries  prepared  with  stearine  rancid  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks ,  and  others 
containing  iodide  of  lead,  smiling  stfongly  of  decomposed  fat  within  a  few  days. 
Only  two  or  three  substances  in  common  use  appear  to  affect  theobroma  oil  when 
mixed  in  medicinal  proportions.    Acetate  of  lead  occasionally,  after  the  lapse 
of  time,  causes  slight  decomposition,  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  acted  upon  in 
varying  degree ;  but  in  both  much  depends  upon  care  exercised  in  preparatioB. 
Perchloride  of  iron,  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  7  per  cent.,  gives  a  soft,  dastie, 
greenish  mass,  which  after  a  few  days  becomes  yeUow,  and  r^;ains  the  original 
consistence  of  cacao  butter. 

The  experiments  on  which  my  previous  paper  was  founded  were  performed 
entirely  in  winter  weather,  and  the  recommendation  then  made  to  add  a 
small  proportion  of  lard,  was  one  of  the  results  of  temperature.*  It  is,  per- 
haps, necessary  to  say  that  I  have  come  entirely  to  the  views  expressed  by  one 
or  two  members  on  that  occasion  in  a  preference  for  the  pure  theobroma  oil 
without  admixture.    I  notice  in  a  discossion  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  tfae 
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AmericaB  Pharmaceatical  Aflaociation  a  member  recommenda  the  use  of  yellow- 
wax  M  a  tempering  ingredient,  and  probably  with  the  greater  eztremee  of  heat 
and  cold  there  to  be  provided  against,  this  addition  may  answer  a  good  purpose. 
It  is  stated  that  a  compound  of  *^  seren  parts  of  cacao  butter  and  one  part  of 
yellow  wax  gives  consistence  in  warm  weather  and  toughness  in  cold.** 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  theobroma  oil  is  a  somewhat  variable  sub- 
stance, and  sncoeai  in  using  it  depends  on  the  quality  employed.  It  should  be 
bright  yellow  in  colour  rather  than  dullish  white ;  the  fracture  should  be  clean, 
iDiooth,  and  not  granular.  I  once  purchased  two  lots  from  a  house  in  France, 
purporting  tp  be  exactly  the  same  except  that  one  was  in  mass,  the  other 
moulded  into  cakes, — a  difference  not  enough  to  account  for  the  discrepancy  iu 
price.  The  aort  in  mass  was  whiter  in  appearance  and  somewhat  granular, 
otherwise  resembling  that  in  cakes ;  but  there  was  great  difficulty  in  working 
with  it,  and  the  proportion  of  breakage  in  turning  out  of  the  moulds  was  very 
large.  Upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  difference  consisted  in  a  final  pro- 
oess  of  clarifying,  aad  that  careful  filtration  removed  a  quantity  of  aqueous  or 
albuminous  matter,  the  sospeDsioa  of  which  in  the  unnltered  mass  caused  its 
granular  condition. 

With  respect  to  moulds  I  have  not  much  to  add  to  what  has  been  already  said. 
The  pattern  before  suggested  has,  with  some  improvement  come  into  general 
use.  I  shall  therefore  only  mention  one  or  two  raooifications  which  may  not  come 
under  the  notice  of  members  present,  and  briefly  allude  to  certain  makeshifts 
which  have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time. 

Even  those  who  have  used  clay  as  a  matrix  most  constantly,  seem  now  to 
admit  that  it  will  not  bear  comparison  in  accuracy  and  neatness  of  result 
with  solid  metal  moulds.  Apart  from  the  necessity  of  washing  whatever  is 
cast  in  so  dirty  a  material,  and  from  the  variability  of  shape  dependent  on 
the  greater  or  less  adhesion  of  the  clay  to  the  dibble,  the  want  of  uniformity 
in  size  and  weight  is  a  great  drawback  to  its  employment.  1  have  seen  a  box 
of  pessaries  prepared  by  this  method  purporting  to  be  alike,  of  which  the 
weights  varied  from  100  to  140  grains,  or  even  more ;  the  character  of  the 
house  from  which  they  were  obtained  left  no  possible  explanatioa  but  that  of 
defects  inseparable  from  the  process.  Indeed  a  plastic  mass  of  variable  consistence 
and  adhesiveness  can  scarcely  be  stiited  for  any  purpose  where  uniformity  is  a 
desideratum.  The  proposed  admixture  of  deliquescent  salts  with  clay  in  order 
to  keep  it  in  a  moist  condition  is  obviously  objectionable,  and  might  readily 
lead  the  dispenser  into  difficulty. 

The  tin-f<Ml  matrices,  proposed  by  Mr.  Bedford  (Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
Jan.  1867)  appear  to  offer  the  best  extemporaneous  means  of  working,  and  if 
sufficient  care  be  employed,  suppositories  so  made  will  almost  bear  comparison 
with  those  from  solia  metal  moulds. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dymond,  of  Birmingham,  I  am  able  to  place  on 
the  table  twa moulds,  of  a  pattern  manufactured  in  America  (Fig.  1),  which  were 
sent  over  to  the  exhibition  of  pharmaceutical  objects,  held  in  connection  with  the 
Pharmaceutical  Conference  at  Nottingham.  Possibly  cheapness  and  simplicity 
are  their  chief  recommendations.  They  consist  of  block -tin,  thimble-shaped  ves- 
sels let  into  a  tin-plate  frame,  which  is  supported  bv  a  ledge  within  a  trough, 
so  that  they  can  be  cept  surrounded  with  water  if  rapid  cooling  be  desired.  The 
specimens  made  in  them  will  show  that  the  cones  are  not  the  same  shape  as  those 
we  are  in-  the  habit  of  using,  and  the  inferior  workmanship  of  the  moulds  pre- 
vents any  chance  of  producing  neatly  finished  casts.  Another  defect  is  the 
want  of  any  means  of  liberating  them, — with  an  adhesive  mass  the  proportion 
of  perfect  cones  produced  would  be  exceedingly  small. 

My  Mend,  Mr.  Crale,  once  showed  me  a  mould,  in  some  respects  similar,  but 
made  with  greater  precision.    The  block- tin  cones  were  set  ^  flush  **  in  a  hard 
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toood  fntme,  w  that  tiie  topa  could  be  ei 
matrix  was  perforated.    The  perforation 
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le  operatioD  being  fioisbed  ftud  the  whole  cool  enough,  the 
peeuries  ware  pushed  out  front  the  perforated  end.  The  resulting  coom 
»ft«r  s  little  finishing  at  the  poiDta  were  aa  perfect  aa  anything  could  be  deaind. 
The  moalda  ahown  b;  Mr.  Morrison,  of  £diaburgh,  at  the  meeting  ot  iht 
North  British  Branch  of  the  Society  in  April  Ust,  differed  from  M»«'i 
earlier  patl«rn  chiefly  in  the  shape  (4  the  cone,  and  the  mode  of  loci' 
ing.  SiDce  they  have  been  made  bj  Meears.  Eemp  and  Co.,  they  have  bm 
altered  in  both  these  parliculan,  and  aa  the  apecimens  on  the  table,  kindlyfor- 
warded  to  me  for  exhibition,  will  demonstrate,  they  present  no  material  dif* 
furence  in  mechaniam  from  the  London  pattern.  It  ia  dne  perhaps  to  Mean- 
£emp  to  note  tlie  eioellent  finiah  of  their  work.* 
In  order  to  Iceaeo  the  weight  of  metal,  and  to  reduce  the  amount  of  laboor  in 
the  maiiufactiire,  by  aubatituting  lathe-work  for 
haod-filing,  M«»rt.  Maw  and  Son  have  men 
1  recently  proposed  to  make  the  uuinlds  on  a  cir- 
j  cnlar  model,  the  cones  to  be  drillpd  betweca 
'o  concentric  rioga  of  metaL  The  pattern  ng- 
F  gested  (Pig.  2)  required  but  a  few  minor  altoa- 
f  tions,  and  though  I  abould  be  eorry  to  find  faoR 
with  the  older  form,  which  leavee  little  to  be  de- 
aired,  I  may  say  as  the  reault  of  many  triala  that 
the  newer  one  works  admirably. 

1  may  conclude  by  noticing  a  few  pointi 
of  manipulation  adverted  to  by  those  who  ban 
diacuaaad  the  subject  on  aome  previous  occasiaDi, 
especially  thedifficalty  which  issupposedtoeiist  in  liberating  the  coneafrom  tlu 
njuulds.  Many  lubricants  have  been  recommended  for  facilitating  the  proce«,— 
soft-soap,  aoap  liniment,  almond  oil,  condensed  Bteam,  glycerine  and  soap,  diluKd 
glycerine  and-  others.  I  would  just  observe  the  less  of  these  the  better;  if 
anything  be  really- required,  a  mixture  of  equid  parts  of  glycerine  and  waW 
is  the  least  objectionable.  To  hnve  the  moulds  perfectly  clean  and  carefaUj 
polished  inside  is  the  Brst  thing  to  be  attended  to,  and  if  this  be  done  farther 
precaution  need  seldom  be  adopted.  Electro- plated  moulds  offer  man;  advao- 
tnges,  and  although  they  were  employed  at  first  chiefly  to  avoid  the  decompo- 
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•ition  of  metallic  aajts  like  perchloride  of  iron  and  nitrate  of  8il7er,  the  better 
proportionate  resalts  the;jr  gi?e  than  the  unprotected  gun-metal  would  be  BufH. 
cient  groand  for  retaining  them,  even  for  common  formulae.  The  very- 
smooth  surface,  amounting  almost  to  poh'sh,  which  some  admire,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  burnished  moalds,  provided  no  lubricant  is  employed.  In 
case  of  adhesive  masses,  very  rapid  cooling  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  liberate  the 
cones  when  formed.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  mere  act  of  moulding 
suppositories  and  pessaries  is  a  mechanical  employment,  and  skill  in  operating 
is  the  direct  result  of  practice  depending  on  amouut  of  experience  rather  than 
the  scientific  attainments  of  the  operator. 

Finally  I  would  urge,  with  due  respect  to  those  who  have  described  ingenious 
methods  for  the  extemporaneous  preparation  of  medicines  in  these  forms,  the 
importance  of  greater  uniformity  than  can  possibly  be  attained  by  the  employ- 
ment of  soft  or  pliable  materials  such  as  have  been  recommended  for  moulds.  It* 
is  to  be  hoped  for  many  reasons  that  in  another  edition-  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  a 
still  increased  number  of  formulse  for  suppositories  will  be  given,  and  that  the 
DOW  very  large  employment  of  pessaries  will  be  deemed  sufficient  groand  for  the 
introduction  of  two  or  three  of  the  commonly  used  sorts,  that  from  these  a  rule 
might  be  drawn  wfiich  would  form  the  basis  for  dispensing  any  prescription 
oontaining  pessaries,  whatever  the  medicament  ordered. 


EDINBUBOH  fiCEETING. 


The  fint  meeting  of  the  present  Session  took  place  in  St.  Greorge's  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening,  December  3,  Mr.  J.  B.  Yoono,  President,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance. 

The  President,  in  cx>mmencing  proceedings,  said : — Following  the  example  of  those 
who  have  hitherto  occupied  this  coair,  I  have  now,  at  the  commencement  of  another 
series  of  Pharmaceutical  meetings,  to  congratulate  yon  on  our  again  assembling  together, 
and  on  the  prospect  of  again  having  opportunities  of  listening  to  occasional  papers,  and 
of  engaging  in  discussion  on  matters  having  for  their  object  the  advancement  of  that 
art  and  science  in  which  most  of  us  are  engaged. 

Ton  are  doubtless  aware  that  these  meetings  had  their  origin  very  shortly  after  the 
formation  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and,  in  the  langnace  of  the  then  editor  of  the 
Journal,  were  **  instituted  as  an  experiment  for  the  purpose  o?  illustrating  the  advantage 
of  scientific  discussion,  and  in  the  hope  that  similar  meetings  would  shortly  be  appointed 
by  the  Sodety."  It  was  felt  at  the  outset  that  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  finding 
a  sufficient  number  of  individuals  connected  with  the  business  ready  and  willing  to  supply 
materials,  so  as  to  make  these  meetings  interesting ;  and  in  consequence  assistance  was 
sought,  and  most  generously  given  in  many  instances,  from  those  engaged  in  the 
higher  departments  of  the  profession,  and  whose  avocations  led  them  to  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history,  the  characteristics,  and  medicinal  qualities  of  those  sub' 
stances  which  we  are  engaged  from  day  to  day  in  compounding  and  vending. 

A  very  few  months  sufficed  to  prove  that  in  London,  at  least,  the  experiment  was 
most  successful;  the  number  and  the  practical  importance  of  the  papers  steadily  increased, 
and  the  attendance  of  medical  friends  at  the  meetings  showed  the  interest  they  took  in 
the  proceedings,  and  doubtless  stimulated  our  brethren  in  the  south  to  persevere  as 
they  have  done  until  now.  The  scientifle  meeting  has  become  with  them  a  great  institu- 
tion, and  with  the  aids  they  now  have  in  training  their  apprentices  and  assistants,  who 
in  course  of  time  are  drafted  into  their  number,  tbey  experience  no  difficulty  in  provid- 
ing subject  matter  of  themselves,  and  that  of  such  importance  as  to  give  character 
and  tone  to  the  Society  of  which  they  are  members.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  maintain  similar  meetings  in  all  the  large  provincial  towns  throughout  the 
country  ;  but,  knowing  the  difficulty  we  have  experienced  here  in  sustaining  them  con^ 
tinnously,  I  lately  availed  myself  of  an  opportunity  which  offered,  of  conversing  with 
a  friend,  who  for  many  years  was  an  active  office-bearer  of  what  I  had  always  supposed 
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to  be  on«  of  the  most  ▼igorons  ■woriittoni  out  d  Loadon,  and  I  wm  tnrpaied  to 
tbftt  hit  repreaentatioo  of  the  state  of  matien  in  hk  loealitf  wai  miieb  the 
with  oBiwWes ;  and  we  appeared  to  agree  in  this :  that  nntil  other  meana  wcro 
than  now  exist  in  almost  all  places  ont  of  London,  for  the  edncational  training  of 
apprentices  and  assistants,  the  difficulty  alloded  to  was  likelj  to  continue. 

No  donbt  can  be  now  entertained  regarding  the  advantages  arising  from  these  meet; 
ings ;  and  at  a  time  like  this,  when  we  haTe  the  good  hope  that  within  no  long  period 
one  of  the  great  objects  originallj  contemplated  hj  the  founders  of  the  Society  bidi 
fair  to  be  realized,  Tis.  '*  the  onion  of  the  chemists  and  druggists  of  Great  Britain  isto 
one  ostensible,  recognised,  and  independent  bodj," — it  appears  a  suitable  oppeita- 
nitj  for  ealffllj  considering  whether  we  can  do  nothing  now  whieh  maj  tend  in  futvs 
jeais  to  farther  the  interests  of  education  amongst  ounelTes,  and  therebj  faciiifcate  the 
■leaos  for  making  these  meetings  mors  instructive,  in  being  more  numeronalj  attended, 
and  having  less  of  an  up-hill  character  than  hitherto  we  have  found  them  to  be. 

We,  in  Edinburgh,  have  had,  like  our  brethren  in  London,  considerable 
from  members  of  ue  medical  profession,  who  have  once  and  again  favoored  us 
valuable  papers,  for  which  we  are  grateful,  and  for  a  continuance  of  which  from  time  to 
time  we  must  still  long  and  hope  for.  It  musflM  obvious,  however,  that  wdl  fitted  ss 
are  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  to  instruct  us  in  reference  to  the  effects  of 
the  various  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  in  suggesting  the  most  snxtsble 
modes  for  their  administration, — ^thej  are  neeessarilj  so  much  occupied  with  their  or- 
dinary engagements,  and  have  such  ample  opportunities  in  connection  with  other  sih 
cieties,  of  which  thej  are  members,  for  giving  publicit)r  to  their  views  and  opinions,  that 
we  cannot  expect  from  them  continuous  aid ;  and  bdieving  that  there  is  a  wide  field  opea 
in  connection  with  materia  medica  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  in  which  a  well- 
trained  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  may  find  abundant  scope  for  his  exertions,  and  ample 
material  on  which  to  operate,  in  proof  of  which  there  are  many  with  whoee  namei 
we  are  familiar,  and  who  having  had  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  training  in  the 
school  established  under  the  auspicee  of  the  Society  in  Biomnsbury  Sqoaie,  are  mam 
taking  a  leading  part  in  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  the  materia  medica,  and  in  investi- 
gating, with  scientific  skill,  those  substances,  which  drawn  from  all  the  kingdoms  of 
nature,  yield  their  treasures  to  the  patient  and  laborious  explorer,  many  of  wlueh  have 
such  an  important  influence  in  assuaging  the  ills  of  suffering  humanity. 

We  are  all  very  much  at  one  in  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  attain  sueeeas  as  a  phar- 
maceutist, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  yonth,  before  entering  on  the  duties  of  the 
business  which  he  or  his  friends  for  him  have  chosen,  should  first  of  all  have  raoeived  a 
good  English  education,  and  in  addition,  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
all  the  better  if  some  French  and  German  are  added  thento.  Having  these,  the  appicn* 
tice  commences  his  career  under  the  most  favourable  auspices ;  and  if  the  plaoe  of  bnsH 
nesB,  to  which  he  chances  to  become  attached,  is  situated  within  a  reasonable  distaneesi 
Bloomsbury  Square,  he  has  every  reason  to  hope,  if  poesesMd  of  ordinary  abilities  and 
with  ordinary  application,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  will  have  aeqnired  sack 
habits  of  application,  of  methodical  arrangement,  and  of  scientific  attainment^  as  wiU 
enable  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  and  to  take  part  in 
discussions  on  subjects  pertaining  to  his  business  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himsdf  and 
profitable  to  his  auditors. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  start  should  be  made  in  a  less  favoured  locality,  even  with 
the  same  advantages  in  reference  to  preliminary  education  and  business  aoquirementi) 
the  result  may  be  very  different ;  arising  in  great  measure  from  the  want  of  those  oppor* 
tunities  for  improvement  which,  in  the  other  case,  are  so  abundant  and  so  eaaly 
reached.  All  this  tends  to  prove  the  great  importance  of  t^e  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
and  the  beneficial  results  which  have  followed  trom  the  system  which  has  been  pursaed 
in  reference  to  edncational  progress ;  and  it  points  out  to  us,  and  others  having  their 
habitats  in  University  towns,  the  propriety  of  adopting  such  measures  as  will  pbss 
those  in  whose  progress  we  are  so  much  interested  in  a  more  favo.urable  poaitioa  as  re- 
gards their  abihty  to  acquire  those  attainments,  without  which  they  will  in  no  loeg 
time  find  themselves  helplessly  lagging  behind  their  more  favoured  compeers,  and  with- 
out which  we  cannot  hope  that  meetings,  such  as  this,  can  for  any  length  of  time  be 
continued  successfully.  There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  whsl 
may  be  called  the  medieal  portion  of  the  education  should  be  carried,  some  maintsiaiag 
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tluit  th«re  should  be  no  limit  to  tbis,  and  that  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  will  be  all  the 
better  fitted  to  dischar(|^  his  duties  tf  he  has  a  knowledge,  more  or  less,  of  aJI  the  sub- 
jaets  nsoaUj  embraced  in  a  regnlar  medieal  ennicDlam.  Witiiont,  howeyer,  dispnting 
"this  view,  the  Societj  has,  we  think  wisely,  adopted  the  course  of  confining  the  atten- 
tion of  those  whom  they  seek  to  instruct  to  three  or  four  branches,  bearing  more  im- 
mediately on  their  requirements.  These  subjects  in  botany,  materia  medica,  chemistry, 
and  pharmacy.  We  ore  at  one  in  believing  that  a  knowledge  of  these  is  essential,  and 
-we  have  every  assarance  thai  no  long  time  can  elapse  before  such  will  be  imperative  on 
all  who  look  forward  to  occupying  the  position  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  or  Chemist 
and  Druggist  in  this  country.  Does  it  then  not  become  us  to  inquire  what  provision 
have  we  for  this  instraction  being  given  ? 

That  we  have  most  efficient  and  accomplished  teachers  of  these  sciences  in  this 
City,  the  numbers  who  flock  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  sit  at  their  feet,  is  suf- 
ficient evidence;  but  we  know  too  well  that  in  so  far  as  the  majority  of  ov  assistants 
and  apprentices  are  concerned,  they  derive  but  little  benefit  from  these  sources  of  instruc- 
tion. It  is  not  from  any  deficiency  in  so  far  as  rsspeda  the  subjects  taoght,  for  few 
cities  in  the  empire  can  boast  of  such  a  galaxy  of  eminent  names  as  those  which  adorn 
our  medical  school,  but  rather  to  other  reasons  that  we  must  look  for  an  explanation ;  and 
none  appear  to  me  more  prominent  than  those  occasioned  by  the  high  fees  required,  the 
risk  the  assistant  or  apprentice  encounters  under  present  arrangements  in  haviog  his  at- 
tention diverted  from  his  legitimate  occupation,  and  the  want  hitherto  of  the  necessary 
stimnlas. 

The  last-named  reason  must  speedily  disappear ;  and  as  to  the  second,  those  of  us  who 
have  had  any  experience  in  the  management  of  a  business  know  full  well  the  incon- 
Tonience  which  often  arises  when  one,  or  it  may  be  more,  of  those  engaged  in  it  are 
daring  a  portion  of  each  day  occupied  in  what  is  familiarly  called  "  attending  the 
classes.**  We  are  aware  of  the  gradual  process  by  which  the  mind  becomes  diverted 
froTn  those  duties  which  heretofore  engaged  both  time  and  attention,  and  how  after  a 
struggle  in  the  effort  to  conjoin  the  one  set  of  duties  with  the  other,  the  youth  from 
the  effects  of  assoeiation  soon  faUs  into  the  current  of  student  life,  becomes  enamoured 
of  its  whirl,  or  of  its  study,  bids  speedily  good-bye  to  apron,  spatula,  and  scissors,  and 
in  a  few  years  turns  up  a  fuU-dedged  medico,  connected  it  may  be  with  the  Army  or 
Navy  *  or  possibly  finds  a  resting-place  in  some  country  district,  where  hia  shop  acqnire- 
ments  prove  of  no  little  advantage  in  enabling  him  to  dispense  with  ease  and  accuracy 
those  remedies  required  for  the  use  of  his  patients.  That  tiiis  is  not  an  uncommon  case, 
and  that  it  haa  happened  often  with  the  most  promising  of  our  young  men,  will  not,  I 
think,  be  disputed ;  .and  the  remedy  appears  to  lie  in  tlM  adoption,  if  possible,  of  special 
classes  for  the  subjects  required  morning  or  evening,  as  they  have  at  fifoouisbury  Sqoare, 
and  with  fees  in  keeping  with  the  scale  there  adopted.  And  it  appears  to  me  that  if  we 
are  really  desirous  of  upholding  the  character  ol  the  Society  in  Scotland,  and  as  a  con- 
eeqoenee  these  meetings,  we  mnst  lose  no  time  in  adopting  efficient  means,  so  that  those 
who  are  likely  to  follow  us  shall  at  least  have  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  an  intelli- 
gent acquaintance  with  those  sciences  which  it  is  expected,  that  during  &eir  earlier 
jears,  they  oeght  to  become  familiar  with. 

That  the  S^iety  did,  from  the  first,  contemplate  such  means,  I  think  is  evident  from 
the  following  sentences,  which  occur  in  an  early  number  of  the  Journal : — 

*'^  When  the  school  in  London  is  completely  established,  and  has  realized  our  expecta- 
tioos,  it  wiU  be  time  to  consider  the  propriety  of  forming  branch  schools  in  other  parts 
off  the  country,  where  the  amount  of  population  and  the  seal  of  our  brethren  in  the 
cause  of  improvement,  are  such  as  to  give  scope  for  the  undertsking." 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  complete  establishment  of  the  school  in  London ; 
and  there  need  be  as  little  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  some  kind  in 
Scotland  would  have  a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  advancement  of  pharmacy  here. 
I  enter  not  into  what  at  the  present  tiine  is  actually  required,  but  that  something  is 
wanted  I  humbly  submit,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of 
oov  assistants  ao^  apprentices,  or  on  the  part  of  their  employers,  participating  as  they 
would  so  largely  in  the  benefits  arising  from  their  increased  ability  and  intelligence ;  and 
I  do  further  bislieve  that  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  a  legislative  enactment,  de- 
nsandiog  such  knowledge  from  all  connected  with  the  business,  numbers  would  not 
now  be  wanting  to  support  such  a  aehool,  where  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  different 
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subjects  required  night  be  giren  in  the  coaiee  of  the  winter  months,  and  at  soch  fesi 
as  would  be  no  barrier  to  any.  One  or  two  subjects  each  sessoim  woold  sofiBoe^  so  thet 
during  the  term  of  an  apprenticeship  all  that  was  necessary  for  oidinaiy  puposef 
might  be  obtained. 

At  the  close  of  the  opening  remarks  the  Chairman  introduced  Dr.  Angus  MacdonaU; 
lecturer  on  materia  medica,  who  as  an  introductory  adcbrcss,  read  a  ccmmmnicatioa  oa 
*  The  History  of  Therapeutical  Opinions,'  in  which  he  described  the  views  that  have 
been  entertained  by  medical  practitioners  in  all  ages,  as  far  as  we  hare  any  avtheotk 
records  of  them,  with  reference  to  the  action  of  m^icines  in  the  euro  of  disease. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  Mr.  Kbip,  of  Portobello,  proposed  a  Tote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Macdonald,  for  his  able  and  interesting  communication,  which  he  characteraed  as 

fiving  evidence  of  deep  research,  and  of  much  practical  importance.  This  was  seconded 
y  Mr.  Ainslie,  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

Some  remarks  were  then  made  by  Mr.  Baildon,  Mr.  Mackay,  and  other  gentle- 
men present,  on  the  necessity  for  some  new  arrangements,  in  regard  to  pharma- 
ceutical education.  After  which  Mr.  Wink  introduced  to  the  notice  of  ihe  meeting  a 
specimen  of  the  bichloride  of  methylene,  prepared  by  Mr.  Bobins,  of  London,  an<9  re^ 
commended  by  Dr.  Richardson  as  an  ansestbetic.  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Macdonald,  and  othen 
,took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  conclusion  of  which  was,  that  as  the 
new  preparation  is  more  costly,  and  understood  to  produce  a  e;Teater  amomit  of 
sickness,  no  advantage  whatever  was  likely  to  be  gained  by  its  use,  when  compared  with 
chloroform. 

The  Secretary  having  made  a  few  remarics  as  to  the  library  arrangements^  ^e  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

A  cony  of  Dr.  Attfield's  last  work  on  Chemistry  had  been  presented  to  the  library  by 
tfie  author. 

PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS, 
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Third  General  Meeting,  held  November  7th,  1867 ;  the  President,  Mr.  R.  SuiOiBB,  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Keeling  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  following  donations  were  received  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors : — The  Phar- 
maceutical Journal  for  November ;  The  New  York  Druggists*  Circular ;  The  Proceedings 
of  the  Liverpool  Polytechnic  and  Architectural  Societies. 

Mr.  HiLDiTOH  exhibited  a  sample  of  Nitrous  Ether,  prepared  according  to  the  directioBS 
of  the  Ph.  Br.  1867. 

Mr.  F&AZBB  thought  the  process  of  the  Ph.  L.  was  superior  to  that  now  given,  and 
strongly  deprecated  the  practice  of  keeping  it  in  carboys,  as  tending  to  cause  acidity. 

Mr.  Abraham  considered  that  the  process  of  the  Ph.  L.  was  expensive,  and  that  bat 
little  ether  was  obtained  unless  the  distillation  was  carried  further  than  ordered  by  the 
directions. 

Mr.  Rbdford  alluded  to  the  making  of  suppositories  in  hot  weather,  as  requiring  a 
variation  in  the  pr<»ortions  of  lard  and  wax  according  to  the  temperature. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Charles  Sharp  to  read  a  paper  on  the  "Litera- 
ture of  Pharmacy  from  1500  to  1867 ;  with  some  remarks  on  the  state  of  Chenustiy  in 
1900." 

In  a  long  and  interesting  paper,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  epitomise,  Mr. 
Sharp  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  old  works  on  pharmacy,  and  ventured 
speculations  as  to  various  future  results  of  chemistry. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  unanimoosly. 

Fourth  General  Meetings  held  November  2l8t,  1867 ;  Mr.  John  Shaw  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Thonger  was  elected  a  member. 

The  following  donations  were  announced :— The  Chemist  and  Druggist ;  The  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  LiveqKwl  Architectural  Society ;  The  New  Tork  Druggists*  Circniar. 
The  thanks  of  the  meetiug  were  voted  to  the  donors. 
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After  some  eooTemtion  on  local  matters,  the  Presideiit  called  upon  Dr.  Waitb  to  read 
a  paper  on  "  Anesthesia ;  Nifcroos  Oxide  as  a  substitute  for  Chloroform  or  Ether.*' 

He  contended  that  pain,  though  usually  regarded  as  an  evil,  .was  in  realitj  a  great 
boon,  inasmuch  as  it  compelled  us  to  seek  the  remedy  for  the  disease  which  produced  it. 
The  pain,  resulting  from  efforts  at  restoration,  must,  howeyer,  be  admitted  to  be  an  evil^ 
to  the  removal  or  mitigation  of  which  every  available  means  should  be  employed.  The 
disoovery  of  the  process  of  inducing  aneBSthesia,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Horace 
Welle,  a  dentist  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  opens  up  a  way  of  escape  from  the  sufferings 
consequent  upon  the  exercise  of  operative  surgery.  Hitherto,  however,  this  immunity 
from  enffering  has  only  been  secured  at  the  risk  of  more  serious  results,  owing  to  the 
injurious  tendencies  of  the  agents  employed.  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  air  we 
bieathe  is  a  mixture  of  gases,  although  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  passage 
is  much  better  adapted  to  gases  than  to  vapour  of  liquids,  still  nearly  all  the  search  after 
anesthetics  has  been  among  liquids,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  first  prac* 
tieal  ansesthetic  osed  was  a  combination  of  the  same  gases  as  the  air  is  made  up  of,  viz^ 
nitroos  oxide,  NO.  This  gas  possesses  advantages  over  the  ethers,  chloroforms,  etc.,  in 
three  distinct  particulars.  1st.  Ansesthesia  is  prodaced  in  a  shorter  period  by  nitrous 
oxide  (40  to  90  seconds)  than  is  usual  with  any  other  agent,  and  the  recovery  is  pro- 
portionately rapid  after  the  removal  of  the  gas.  2nd.  The  administration  of  nitrons 
oxide  has  no  disagreeable  effect  upon  the  system,  such  as  the  headache,  sickness,  and 
distresB,  almost  inseparable  from  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  ether.  8rd.  It  has  been 
used  extensively,  by  both  general  and  dental  surgeons,  throughout  the  United  States, 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  hitherto  there  have  only  been  two  cases  recorded 
of  fatal  results,  in  both  of  which  serious  and  fatal  disease  (of  the  lungs  in  one  case,  and 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  the  other^  were  ascertained  to  exist,  by  pott  mortem  ex- 
aminations; so  that  it  may  jostly  be  mf erred  that  the  risk  involved  by  the  use  of 
nitrona  oxide  is  far  less  than  that  incurred  in  the  use  of  ether  or  chloroform.  The  sen- 
lationa  are  most  agreeable,  and  the  ansesthesia  sufficiently  profound  for  the  performance 
of  the  most  painful  operations.  From  one  to  twenty  minutes  it  has  been  sustained 
without  any  perceptible  pernicious  influences.  The  lecturer  stated  that  he  had  re- 
peatedly inhaled  the  gas  himself,  and  administered  it  to  others,  and  never  failed  to  pro- 
duce perfect  anssthesia  without  any  other  effects  whatever. 

Dr.  Waite  then  inhaled  the  gas,  and  its  power  of  destroying  pain  was  shown.  The 
Secretary  was  also  placed  under  its  influence,  perfect  unconsciousness  resulting,  followed 
by  a  napid  recovery  attended  with  no  unpleasant  effect. 

A  discussion  foUowad,  in  which  Mr.  Abraham  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  effect 
waa  too  evanescent  for  protracted  operations,  and  thought  that  the  insensibility  was  due 
rather  to  the  exclusion  of  air  than  to  the  nitrous  oxide. 

Other  members  took  part  in  the  discussion ;  after  which  Dr.  Waite  replied  to  the 
objections  raised,  and  referred  to  its  constantly  successful  employment  in  America. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  cordially  and  unanimously  passed  to  Dr.  Waite  for  his 
instmetive  paper. 

Fifth  (General  Meeting,  held  December  5,  1867 ;  the  President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  R.  Fidler  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  J.  Fidler  and  Mr.  Boucher  were  elected  Associates. 

Tke  following  donations  to  the  Library  were  announced: — The  Pharmaceutical 
Journal ;  The  ProceedinffS  of  die  Pharmaceutical  Conference ;  The  Proceedings  of  the 
Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  for  1866-7 ;  The  Opening  Address  of  the 
laverpool  Philomathic  Society. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  unanimously  passed  to  the  donors. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Evans,  who  £id  promised  a  paper  for  the  evening,  being  unavoidably 
abaenty  the  Sbobbtart  stated  that  he  had  received  it  from  the  author,  and  proceeded  to 
read  it^    The  subject  was  **The  Jalaps  of  Commerce." 

After  giving  an  account  of  Uie  natural  history  of  the  true  officinal  jalap,  the  Exogo- 
mwR  purqcL,  and  of  the  general  properties  characteristic  of  the  Natural  Order  Convoluu- 
laeem,  wr.  Eyanb  proceeded  to  discuss  the  characters  and  properties  of  the  several 
Tariefeiee  of  jalap  met  with  in  commerce,  vis.,  the  officinal  or  Vera  Crus  jalap,  the  rose- 
foented  jaiap,  the  male  or  **  He  jalap,"  or  fusiform  jalap,  and  the  Tampico  jalap. 

The  male  or  fusiform  jalap  having  passed  out  of  nse,  its  pUce  has  been  filled  by  the 
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kind  known  aa  Tampieo  jakp.  The  tonne  of  thie  ^wnefy  ii  not  aeomMtj  known,  nor 
is  there  mnch  authentic  infooMtaon  ei  to  Hi  garnet  pboe  of  growth.  As  met  with  n 
the  BMtfkflt  its  of  vety  Yuymg^mt^tfy  the  finer  tpecunens  reeembb'ng,  in  grant  meMere, 
the  tohan  of  the  roie  aeented  jiuap  in  their  genml  extemnl  aspeet,  ont  internally  they 
are  toft,  spongy,  and  dark-coloured,  and  more  or  less  decayed  with  a  tany  odour. 

Much  diTernty  of  opinion  obtains  in  regard  to  the  medicinal  value  of  this  vaiwty, 
some  aTerring  it  to  be  a  good  and  proper  substitute  for  the  Yen  Cms  Tsriety,  whis 
others  slroDgly  condemn  the  substitution. 

The  Vera  Cruz,  or  officinal  jalap,  yielded,  to  Mr.  Evans's  experience  in  the  labentey, 
an  average  of  88  per  cent,  of  extract,  prepared  according  to  the  Pharmacopceia  dnedieBB 
from  good  average  samples  of  the  drug, — the  maximum  yield  being  42  per  cent,  an! 
tiie  minimum  85  per  cent. 

Tampieo  jalap,  on  the  other  hand,  yidded  very  uncertain  results  nad  the  exiaei  eh- 
taiued  differed  greatly  in  its  constitution  from  that  obtained  from  the  trae  ofidnal 

A  careful  analysis  of  these  extracts  gave  the  following  resuHs : — 
Extract  from  officinal  jalap  yielding  40  per  cent  of  B.  P.  extract  gwe^ — 

Besin  insoluble  in  ether 15*2  per  cent^ 

Resin  soluble  in  ether 0*0      „ 

Grape  sugar  scduble  in  alcohol     ...    9*0      „ 

The  extract  from  Tampieo  jalap  similarly  treated,  gave,— 

Besin  soluble  in  ether 7-0  per  cent. 

Besin  insoluble  in  ether 6*0       „ 

Gkape  sugar  soluble  in  alcohol     ...  26*9      „ 

Thus,  though  the  percenta^  jrield  of  alcoholic  extractive  is  greater  in  the  Tampieo 
than  in  the  Vera  Cms,  its  resinous  contents  are  very  inferior,  and  its  percentage  of  resia 
resembling  true  Jalapa  resina  is  very  low  indeed.  In  this  respect  tne  Tnmpico  mack 
resembles  the  rose-scented  jalap,  according  to  the  late  Professor  Guibourt's  analysis^  via.  :-* 

Besin 8*23 

Molasses  soluble  in  alcohol     .    .  16*47 

From  the  above  data  there  can  be  little  room  for  donbt  that  Tampieo  jalap  cnmset  be 
substituted  for  the  officinal.  The  large  imports,  nevertheless,  prove  that  it  is  bnnomier 
extensively  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  costly  variety,  and  although  the  SBafl 
yieUl  of  resin  may  cause  its  use  to  be  abandoned  in  the  laboratory,  it  is  yet  poeribh  it 
may  be  used  in  the  mill,  and  either  as  an  entiro  substitute  or  partial  one  for  the  Vera 
CruE  varietv.  It  is,  therefore,  a  desideratum  to  have  some  readily  available  test  wbcse- 
by  the  sophistieation  may  be  detected ;  and  the  analytical  resulte  here  noted  voaM 
appear  sufficiently  suggestive  of  such  a  test 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  specimens  from  the  museum  of  the  Amoriatioa. 

Mr.  Sharp  referred  to  the  diiference  between  the  product  yielded  by  the  aune  piv^ 
in  different  climates,  and  thought  that  the  plant  which  yielded  the  Tampieo  jalap  m^fat 
be  the  same  as  that  which  furnished  the  Vera  Crui,  but  grown  u  n  colder  part  eC  ths 
country. 

Mr.  SuicNKR  considered  that  the  great  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  teue  jalap  aness 
from  the  tubers  not  being  alwavs  gathered  at  the  right  time.  He  idlnded  loue  dis- 
turbed stete  of  Mexico,  as  interfering  with  the  proper  collection  of  the  dm^  and  pB»> 
tested  against  the  Tampieo  ialapbeing  substituted  tor  the  Vera  Cmn. 

After  further  discussion,  Mr.  iIobinson  proposed  and  Mr.  Shaw  seconded  a  vote  e( 
thanks  to  Mr.  Evans,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


SHEFFIELD  ASSOCUTION  OF  CHEIOSTS  AND  DRUGGISTS. 

This  Association  held  their  monthly  meeting  at  the  Cutlers'  Hall  on  Wednesday  a^ght 
the  nth  of  December;  on  which  occasion  A.  H.  Allen,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,  gave  an  important 
and  highly  interesting  lecture  on  **  Diffusion,"  which  the  lecturer  said  was  net  generally 
understood^  but  he  would  explain  the  meaning  of  this  word  in  connectien  nith   * 
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trj ;  thk  he  did  hj  showing  that  the  different  g&aes  diffoee  witti  a  npidi^  inyenely  as 
the  fqoare  root  of  their  density,  or  specific  gravity.  The  fire-damp  ia  eeel-BiiBeB  was  a 
gas  escaping  from  coal,  and  was  a  compound  of  carbon  with  hjdroeen,  which  Closed 
such  dissstruQS  explosions  when  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  name  of  a  candle. 
This  wss  illnstrated  bj  experiments,  which  forcibly  portrayed  the  high  diffusibUity  of 
fire-damp,  and  he  showed  how  its  presence  might  be  made  apparent  by  an  application  of 
the  process  of  diffusion  invented  by  Mr.  AnseU.  Dialysis  was  a  term  used  to  express 
the  diffusion  of  liquids  through  membranes,  and  in  order  to  convey  the  meaning  and 
use  of  this  process  more  fuUy,  he  showed  some  experiments,  distinguishing  the  ciystal- 
loids,  colloids,  and  uncrystallizable  substances.  He  said  silica  and  glass  had  beem 
known  to  be  dissolved  by  water  under  high  pressure ;  the  experiment  had  been  sncoess- 
ivHj  carried  out  by  oopr  eminent  townsman,  C.  tiorby,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  showing  that  glass 
nuj  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  silica  obtained  therefrom  by  tiie  diffusion  process ; 
sod  he  further  iUnstiated  how  alkaloid  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  this  process. 

After  a  very  interesting  discussion  upon  the  subject,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimonsly 
reeofded  to  the  lecturer  for  so  instructive  a  papor. 


The  Annual  Dinner  was  held  at  the  King's  Head  Hotel,  on  Thursday,  Dec.  19th  ;  Mr. 
Wsid,  the  President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Hornby,  the  President  of  the  United 
Sodetj  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  the  United  Kingdom,  officiated  as  vice-chairman. 
After  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,  Mr.  Brown  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
that  of  "  Success  to  the  Sheffield  Association  of  Chemists  and  Druggists."  In  doing  so,  he 
eongratalated  the  members  on  the  progress  which  the  Society  had  made  since  its  first 
meeting,  and  he  noticed  with  pleasure  Uie  improvements  which  were  to  be  observed  in 
their  trade  in  the  town  of  Sheffield.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  in  future  the  Association 
would  continue  its  useful  career,  and  that  the  number  of  its  members  would  increase. 
Mr.  Hornby  was  called  upon  to  respond.  It  was,  he  said,  very  pleasing  to  note  the  pro- 
grea  of  the  Association,  which  might  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  lectures 
snd  papers  rendered  at  the  monthly  gatherings,  affording,  as  they  did,  instruction  not 
only  to  the  members,  but  to  the  assistants  and  apprentices.  The  latter  were  encouraged 
by  the  offering  of  prises  for  competition ;  and  it  was  remarkable  how  speedily  the  diSn- 
(ion  of  practical  chemistry  incited  them  to  study.  In  these  days  of  scientific  knowledge, 
Uklea  men  were  well  up  in  details  they  seldom  rose  past  mediocrity  ;  and  the  public  at 
Isrge  were,  he  believed,  beginning  to  acknowledge  those  who,  by  perseverance  in  the 
pstbs  of  knoifledge,  rendered  themselves  better  qualified  to  discharge  the  trust  confided 
m  them.  For  years  it  had  been  the  endeavour  to  raise  the  standard  of  chemical  know- 
Wdge  amongst  chemists  and  druggists,  and  various  means  had  been  adopted  to  obtain  so 
desiiable  a  result ;  but,  until  the  formation  of  this  Society,  all  attempts  had  failed. 
The  encouragement  which  it  had  received,  however,  in  the  town  of  Sheffield  among  the 
fr«itemity  augured  well  for  the  future  standing  of  the  profession.  Nor  was  it  in  Sheffield 
ilone  that  these  benefits  had  been  promulgated,  bat  throughout  England  the  spirit  of 
inqidry  and  the  thirst  for  knowledge  had  made  the  United  S^iety  one  of  the  most  stable 
sad  promising  institutions  of  the  day,  and  should  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  continue 
to  hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship  and  sympathy  to  those  not  as  yet  connected  with 
then  except  in  name^  they  might  rest  assured  that  the  general  rood  would  far  out- 
weigh the  isolation  which  their  society  had  held  for  many  years.  No  doubt  there  were 
Bsoy  calling  themselves  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  who  desired  to  retain 
the  privileges  to  themselves,  although,  practically,  in  chemical  knowledge  they  were  far 
behind  hundreds  of  their  feUow-tradesmen ;  but  thanks  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Phar- 
nseentical  Council,  there  was  now  hope  for  the  realization  of  the  general  advancement 
of  the  trade  in  spite  of  the  obstructionists.  Therefore,  it  might  be  concluded  that  those 
associations  alone  had  tended  to  stir  up  the  apathy  of  the  trade  to  those  pursuits  which 
would  be  to  tiiem  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  responding 
to  the  toast. 

"  The  Town  and  Thule  of  Sheffield,"  **  Snccess  to  the  United  Society  of  Chemists  and 
I^gKists,**  and  other  toasts  were  proposed  and  duly  responded  to,  and  the  evening  was 
•p^t  ia  a  very  agNNMhle  manner. 
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FATAL  EXPLOSION  OF  NITRO-GLYCERINE  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

Our  readers  will  have  learnt  from  the  newspapers  the  circamstanoes  atten^og 
the  melaDcholy  death  of  a  valaed  member  of  oar  Society,  Mr.  Mawson,  of  Xev- 
castle,  and  six  other  persons,  from  injuries  caused  bj  the  explosion  d  nitio- 
glycerine. 

This  dangerous  substance  has  been  extensively  used  for  several  years  part  is 
a  substitute  for  gunpowder  in  mining  operations.  It  was  diaooTered  by  Sobrem, 
in  1847,  and  is  produced  by  a  similar  process  to  that  by  which  gon-oottOQis 
made,  glycerine  oeing  substituted  for  cotton.  It  attracted  oomparatirely  little 
attention  for  sevenu  years  after  its  discovery,  but  was  more  prominendy 
brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  de  Yry,  of  Rotterdam,  by  whom  a  specimen  of  it 
was  exhibited  and  described  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1851. 
Some  discussion  afterwards  arose  with  reference  to  its  therapeutical  action.  By 
some  it  was  considered  to  be  poisonous,  but  this  was  denied  by  others.  In  sooe 
cases  it  has  caused  entire  loss  of  consciousness,  and  other  alarming  symptomi 
of  narcotic  poisoning,  when  administered  to  the  eztoit  of  not  more  than  the 
fortieth  of  a  grain  ;  while  in  other  cases  two  or  three  grains  have  been  girea 
with  little  or  no  effect.  As  an  explosive  agent  its  power  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. It  is  said  to  be  about  ten  times  more  powerful  than  gunpowder,  and  this 
has  led  to  its  use  in  blasting  rocks.  It  is  generally  exploded  by  percussion :  and 
when  used  in  mining  it  is  poured  into  a  hole  in  the  rock,  and  exploded  bj 
means  of  a  fuse  charged  at  its  end  with  some  detonating  powder,  by  which  the 
required  concussion  is  produced.  It  is  said  that  it  also  explodes  when  heated  is 
a  close  vessel  to  about  360*"  F. ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  if  a  fliune  or  a 
red-hot  iron  be  applied  to  it,  it  ignites  and  burns  quietly.  It  is  made  by  adding 
glycerine,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  to  a  cold  mixture  of  equal  measures  of 
the  strongest  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  solution  which  is  thus  formed  ii 
afterwards  poured  in  a  thin  stream  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  when  tke 
nitro-glycerine  separates  in  the  form  of  a  dense  oily  substance,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1-6.     It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether  and  akohoL 

For  some  years  past  it  has  been  made  on  a  large  scale  by  Mr.  Nobel,  of  Ham- 
burg, and  sold  unaer  the  name  of  Nobers  Patent  Blasting  Oil.  It  was  some  of 
this  oil,  which  is  sometimes  called  Glonoine  oil,  or  Glonoine,  that  caused  the 
accident  at  Newcastle.  It  appears  that  several  months  ago,  thirty  canist^a 
filled  with  this  oil  were  deposited  in  a  shed  at  the  back  of  a  public-house  neu 
the  Branch  Bank  of  England  in  Newcastle,  no  intimation  being  given  of  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  substance,  and,  consequently,  no  precautions  being  \ 
adopted  with  reference  to  it.  Part  of  it  was  disposed  of  and  removed,  bat  nine 
of  the  canisters  still  remained,  when  the  police  discovered  what  it  really  was, 
and  the  authorities  ordered  it  to  be  immediately  taken  to  some  place  of  safery 
or  destroyed.  Nobody  could  be  found  witling  to  receive  it,  nor  wonkl  the  rail- 
way  officials  undertake  its  conveyance.  Mr.  Mawson,  being  sheriff  of  the 
town,  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Bryson,  the  town  surveyor,  in  superintending  its 
removal  to  an  open  space  outside  the  town,  where  it  waa  poured  into  some 
open  pits  or  crevices  in  the  ground,  when  the  explosion  occurred. 
•  About  two  years  ago  a  still  more  fatal  accident  occurred  at  Colon,  where  a 
quantity  of  Nobel^s  oil,  which  had  been  sent  by  steamer  from  Liverpool,  v« 
being  unshipped  on  its  way  to  California.  On  that  occasion  the  ship,  the  wharf, 
many  of  the  nouses  of  the  town,  and  the  lives  of  more  than  forty  persona,  weft 
destroyed. 

A  law  was  afterwards  passed  in  this  country  placing  certain  restrictions  a|iOfi 
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the  conyeyance  and  storing  of  this  and  other  similar  dangerous  coroponnds; 
but  this  biw  has  been  grossly  violated  by  the  persons  who  have  depositea  a  large 
qaantity  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous  explosive  compounds  known  in  the  very 
centre  of  a  populous  town,  and  this  even  without  adopting  any  precautions  for 
its  safe  keeping. 


SUPPOSITORIES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — ^Perhape  the  following  account  of  a  simple  method  of  forming  snpposi- 
toriee  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers.  It  is  one  that  I  have  used  for 
some  years,  and  have  found  to  be  easy  of  manipulation,  and  to  produce  better 
results  than  I  have  obtained  by  any  other  process. 

I  first  prepared  a  model  suppository  in  zinc,  by  casting  it  in  a  mould  formed 
by  rolling  a  piece  of  writing-paper  into  a  cone,  and  sinking  it  in  dry  sand,  in 
a  gallipot ;  after  cooling,  the  metal  turned  out  a  perfect  cone,  and  required 
merely  a  little  rounding  at  the  point  with  a  file. 

On  this  model  the  moulds  are  formed  by  rolling  it  in  a  small  strip  of  thin 
waxed  paper,  taking  care  to  avoid  wrinkles,  and  securing  the  edge  of  the  paper 
with  sealing-wax ;  the  point  is  then  twisted  up,  and  the  superfluous  paper  cut  off 
round  the  base  of  the  metal,  which  is  then  easily  removed.  Waxed  paper  an- 
swers best  for  this  purpose,  as  being  alieady  saturated  with  wax,  it  does  not 
absorb  a  further  portion  of  the  ingredients. 

The  paper  moulds  thus  formed  are  set  upright  in  a  board  pierced  with  holes, 
or  in  mouths  of  phials,  and  filled  with  the  melted  ingredients  from  a  bottle, 
usini^  only  sufficient  heat,  by  means  of  a  water  bath,  to  give  the  requisite 
fluidity,  and  agitating  occasionally  whilst  pouring,  to  ensure  equal  diffusion  of 
the  active  constituents.  The  suppositories  cool  <}uickly,  being  freely  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  the  paper  is  then  reaaily  unrolled  ;  if  a  knife  be  used  for  removing 
the  paper,  the  suppositories  themselves  need  not  be  touched  at  all  with  the 
fingers. 

Cylindrical  suppositories  may  be  formed  by  rolling  naperkround  a  pencil  or 
other  round  body  (after  the  manner  of  a  squib -case),  closing  up  one  end  and 
pouring  in  at  the  other.  When  set,  the  paper  may  be  unrolled,  and  the  suppo- 
sitories cut  off  into  proper  lengths. 

The  specimens  forwarded  are  made  with  wax,  lard,  and  cacao-butter,  in  the 
proportions  of  the  morphia  suppositories  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  are  sent  in 
th»  moulds  in  which  they  were  cast. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  yours  etc., 

C.  Fernelet. 

61,  Ttf thing,  Woreetter,  December  9, 1867. 


TO  THB  XDITOS  OF  THB  FHABXACXUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir,— > As  I  had  not  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the  discussion  upon  my 
paper  upon  suppositories,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  a  few  lines  now,  in  reply 
to  some  of  the  remarks  made. 

The  President  thinks  tliere  will  still  be  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  suppo- 
sitory from  the  foil.  I  sent  several  in  the  foil,  that  any  one  might  try  the  ex- 
peri  nnent  ;  and  I  can  only  suppose  that  he  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  opp  )r- 
tunity,  as  I  have  never  found  the  least  difficulty  in  doing  so,  excepting  wnen, 
for  experiment's  sake,  I  removed  the  foil  before  the  suppositories  were  cold. 
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In  reply  to  Mr.  Mackay^B  remarks,  the  ooniposition  was  tbat  of  theB.P^ 
cacao  butter^  etc. ;  aod  I  nave  not  known  a  nogle  instance  of  a  sapponfeorj  of 
iNQesarr  cracking.  I  obtained  the  cacao  butter  from  Mobbis.  Warwi^  Brolhefa, 
Garlick  Hill,  London. 

In  reply  to  several,  I  think  it  desirable  to.  avoid  contaminating  the  smfBttof 
the  suppositories  with  glycerine,  soap,  or  oil,  when  the  foil  answers  the  wne 
purpose,  and  leaves  the  swrfaoe  clean. 

.  My  assistant,  who  has  had  the  principal  part  of  our  suppository  making,  mji, 
after  making  some  hundreds  of  them,  he  has  not  had  one  in  which  there  vie 
difficulty  in  removing  the  foil,  or  any  disposition  to  split,  as  we  freqaettif 
found  in  the  metal  movdd  before  the  foil  was  adopted. 

Babitabd  S.  Pboctoi. 

Grey  Street,  Newcastle,  December,  1867. 


THE  METHTLATED  SPIRrT  LICENCE. 

TO  THE  BDITOB  OF  THE  PHASMACXITTIClX  JOUBVAL. 

Sir, — ^I  observe  that  the  beat  thanks  of  tiie  Bath  Chemists'  Association  hsvt 
been  recorded  ^*to  the  late  President  for  his  exertions  in  memoriahniig  tiie 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to  reduce  the  methylated  si»rit  licence  from  £L  is, 
to  10s,,  whidi,  through  the  influenced  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  is  novai 
accomplished  fact,  and  available  to  the  whole  drug  trade  oi  the  United  Kisg* 
dom." 

I  am  ezoeedingly  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Merrikin  has  recmved  the  grsteM 
lecognition  of  his  services  which  he  so  well  deserves ;  bat  the  few  lines  oos- 
▼eying  the  thanks  of  the  Association  contain  one  little  error,  and  it  is  this,  vit 
that  uie  spirit  licence  reduced  is  not  ^^  available  to  the  whole  drug  iraekJ** 

On  application  to  ^le  proper  quarter  for  a  liceuce,  I  was  infomed  that  h 
could  not  be  granted  because  I  had  already  taken  out  a  ^'  sweets  ^  licence  (oliw 
was  a  retailer  of  British  wines).  This  appears  to  be  a  great  injustaoe,  as  it 
woidd  be  hardly  possible  to  improve  British  wines  by  addina  wuthflated  ^irit: 
and  the  question  of  saving  by  so  doing  is  ezoeedingly  difficult  to  prove. 

Again,  a  friend  of  mine  has  a  spirit  licence,  and  that  has  been  alleged  fit 
reason  for  not  granting  him  the  methylated  spirit  Hoeace. 

In  the  country,  Mr.  Editor,  chemists  cannot  live  by  the  physic  trade  odIt, 
as  surgeons  do  all  the  dispensing,  greatly  to  their  discredit;  and  if  eveij 
chemist  who  hss  a  *^  sweets  *  licence  is  to  be  debarred  from  availiiiff  himsdf  d 
the  reduced  licence,  I  fed  sure  that  such  narrow-minded  policy  wul  result  ie 
a  smaller  exchequer,  as  chemists  will  continue  to  sell  the  meUiylated  fiiuih, 
for  which  no  licence  is  required. 

My  object  in  writing  this  is  to  prevent  any  inaccurate  idea  being  formed  firooi 
the  statement  that  the  reduced  hcence  is  available  to  the  whole  drug  trufe  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Hoping  it  soon  may  be  ""  an  accomplished  fact  tiirough  t3ie  influence  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,'^  and  thanking  you  for  the  space  afforded, 

1  remaiii.  Sir,  yours  Tery  truly, 

"  Si 

Newbury,  Decemiher  ISth,  1867. 
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ON  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  ORGANIC  MATTER  IN 

WATER. 

(^Concluded  from  p.  296.) 

Determination  of  Nitrogenous  Organic  Matter. — Meesis.  Wanklyn,  Chapuaan, 
~l  Smith,  in  a  mper  reoently  published,  state  that  the  process  of  evaporation 
determining  the  solid  constitaents  ol  a  water  is  liaUie  to  another  source  of 


Certain  forms  of  organic  matter^  in  fact,  undergo  slow  alteration  when  heated 
with  water,  in  such  a  manner  that  if  a  weighed  quantity  of  such  matter  be  in- 
troduced into  water  undergoing  eraporation,  it  may  be  made  to  yield  a  residue 
€#  any  desired  weight  by  simply  adjusting  the  length  of  time  employed  in  the 
pffoeees,  being  almost  entirely  dissipated  if  the  time  occupied  be  sufficiently  pro- 
tracted. They  prove  this  by  evapcmtting  a  gramme  of  urea,  for  example,  with 
quantitjes  of  water  Tsrying  from  50  cubic  centimetres  to  1  litre ;  the  residue 
was  found  to  vary  according  to  circumstances  from  *98  to  '007  gramme.  The 
ordinary  method  of  taking  the  residue  of  a  watw  therefore  does  not  yield  the 
Bame  percentage  amount  independently  of  the  volume  of  water  employed. 

The  method  which  \b  proposed  by  these  chemists  in  dealing  with  the  organic 
matters  present  in  waters  is  founded  upon  the  estimation  of  the  ammonia 
actoaily  fcMrmed  from  the  nitrogenous  matter  during  distillation  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  caustic  potash,  and  permanganate  of  potash. 

They  state  tnat  the  nitrogen  of  urea  is  easily  obtainable  in  the  shape  ol 
ammonia  by  boiling  with  carbonate  of  soda,  which  does  not  affect  gelatin  or 
albumen.  Whilst  a  caustic  alkali,  they  find,  evoWes  from  the  latter  substances 
only  one-third  of  their  total  nitrogen  in  Uie  form  of  ammonia,  the  other  two- 
thirds  being  liberated  by  similar  treatment  with  permanganate  of  potash. 
They  thus  establish  a  distinction  between  the  ammonia  obtained  from  urea,  aud 
that  which  they  designate  as  **  albuminoid.'' 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  ^e  process  adopted  :— 

When  possible,  the  ammonia  in  the  water  is  determined  by  Neasler's  test 
without  previously  distilling.  This  may  always  be  effected  in  waters  which 
haTO  very  little  colour,  and  contain  more  than  the  very  smallest  traces  of  am- 
monia ;  for  example,  in  most  of  the  London  well-waters.  [The  manner  of  ap- 
plyin^r  ^®  ^^^>  ^  "^^  AS  i^  preparation^  will  he  found  in  the  conclusion.] 

I.  A  litre*  of  water  is  placed  in  a  retort,  carbonate  of  soda,  about  two 
gramines,  is  added,  and  the  contents  distilled  rapidly,  the  distillate  being  re- 
ceived in  a  100  c.c.  flask.  As  soon  as  the  flask  is  fuU,  it  is  emptied  into  a  nar- 
row glass  cylinder  and  at  once  replaced  to  be  refilled.  Neesler's  test  is  now 
added  to  the  contents  of  the  cylinaer.  Another  cylinder  is  filled  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  and  the  operation  repeated  until  no  more  ammonia  can  be  de- 
tected in  the  distillate.  Unless  we  have  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  am- 
monia or  urea  be  present,  no  ammonia  can  be  detected  after  the  third  100  c.c. 
have  eome  o?er.  We  may  now  mix  the  distillates,  and  determine  how  much 
ammonia  the  colour  corresponds  to. 

The  ammonia  thus  found  includes  that  which  exists  ready-formed  in  the  water 
and  tlsat  which  results  from  the  decomposition  of  the  urea.  If  the  existing  am- 
monia have  been  determined  previously  in  the  water  itself,  the  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  quantity  found  by  the  distillation  gives  the  amount  due  to 
If  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  this  determination,  we  can  still 


*  ▲  anart  of  watw  msy  be  placed  in  the  retort  and  SDunoes  distilled  at  oaise.    1  gramme. 
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form  some  jud^ent  on  this  subject  by  Doting  in  which  fractions  the  UBinoiik 
caaie  over.  Even  when  urea  ib  present,  the  first  fraction  generally  oooIubs 
most  ammonia,  but  the  decrease  is  not  nearly  so  rapid  as  when  it  is  abflent.  Of 
course  when  the  ammonia  present  as  such  in  the  original  water  admits  of  bdag 
directly  estimated  before  distilling,  there  is  no  occasion  for  this  divinoii  ioto 
fractions,  and  we  may  at  once  distil  over  300  or  500  cc,  and  estimate  ^  as- 
monia  in  this  distillate. 

II.  The  distUIation  being  interrupted,  20  cc.  of  a  solution  ocmtaining  inH 
its  weight  of  caustic  potash  are  added  to  the  contents  of  the  retort,  and  the  di»- 
tillatioD  proceeded  with.  The  distillate  is,  as  before,  divided  into  100  cc  dot- 
tions,  or  preferably  collected  into  one  large  300  cc.  portion  and  submitted  to 
NeaBler*8  test  for  ammonia. 

in.  Crystals  of  permanganate,  about  *3  gramme  or  more,  are  added  in  sock 
quantity  as  to  render  the  contents  of  the  retort  of  a  deep  violet  colour,  and  the 
distillation  is  proceeded  with.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  replenish  the  reioit 
with  100  cc.  or  200  cc  of  pure  {i.e.  non-ammoniacal)  water.  800  cc.  of  ^ 
til  late  are  drawn  over  and  divided  into  two  portions^  each  of  which  is  subject  to 
NeB8ler*s  test. 

The  second  distillate  contains  less  than  one-third  of  the  ammonia  derived 
from  the  destruction  of  the  albuminoid  substances  of  the  water.  A  full  third 
of  the  nitrogen  of  these  substances  may  be  obtained  by  pushing  the  potad 
treatment  to  dryness,  but  in  practice  this  is  inconvenient. 

Quantitative  Examples* — Water  from  the  Thames,  mid-stream  at  Loodoa 
Bridge,  tide,  two  hours*  flood,  taken  and  examined  June  18th,  1867.  Filtered 
before  examination. 

Quantity  of  ammonia  in  1  litre  of  water  =1-4  milligramme :— • 
Distillate     I. — Ist  100  cc  =  1*40  milligramme  NH,. 

2nd  100  cc  =  0-28  „  „ 

3rd  100  cc  =  0-08  „  „ 

4th  100  cc.  =r  traces. 


5th  100  cc.  =  absent. 

1-76 

0-02 
2nd  100  cc  =  trace. 
■1st  100  cc  =  0-28 
2nd  100  cc.  =  0-06  „  „ 

0-36 


Distillate  11.— Ist  100  cc.  =  0-02  milligramme  NH,, 

2nd  100  cc  =  trace 
Distillate  III.— 1st  100  cc  =  0-28  «,  ,, 


11  ti 

Result : — NH,  existent  in  the  form  of  urea  =  0-36 

„  „  „  albuminoid  =  0*35 

which  corresponds  to  1*27  milligramme  of  urea,  and  to  12*6  milligrammes  of 

white  of  egg,  as  it  exists  in  a  fresh  egg. 

New  River  water : — 

Distillate     I. — 300  cc.  gave  '06  milligramme  NH,, 

„  IL— 300  cc.  gave  -03  „  „ 

„        III.— 300  cc.  gave  06  „  „ 

East  London  water,  kept  eighteen  hours  :^ 

Distillate     I.— 300  cc  gave  -01 

„         II.— 300  cc  gave  01 

„        III.— 300  cc  gave  089 

Such  are  the  results  obtained  by  Professor  Wanklyn  and   his  coadjiitoR. 

Should  they  stand  tbe  test  of  experiment  in  the  hands  of  other  operators,  thej 

will  represent  an  important  advance  upon  the  methods  hitherto  in  general  use. 

They  have  not,  however,  been  permitted  to  pass  unchallenged.    Mr.  Dogald 
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Campbell  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  gave  an  account  of  ex- 
periments made  by  himself,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  negative  the  conclusion 
arriTed  at  by  these  gentlemen.  His  experiments,  which  appear  to  have  been 
conducted  with  care,  seem  to  show  ih&t  urea  is  certainly  decomposed  entirely 
when  distilled  with  carbonate  of  soda,  but  only  when  in  extremely  dilute 
aolutioDs ;  it  recjuiring  the  assistance  of  permanganate  of  potash  to  decompose  it 
even  when  so  dilute  as  in  the  proportion  of  the  y^  part  of  a  grain  in  a  gallon 
of  water,  or  one  part  in  five  miluons,  and  requiring  the  assistance  of  caustic 
potash  to  decompose  it,  even  when  diluted  to  an  extent  above  one  part  in  seven 
miSiona,  and  tha^  it  is  only  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda  alone  when  diluted 
somewhat  above  this  point.  In  dealing  with  albumen,  also,  he  asserts  that  a 
distinct  quantity  of  ammonia  is  evolved  by  carbonate  of  soda ;  and  likewise  that 
in  all  cases,  after  the  ammonia  has  been  evolved  as  far  as  possible  by  carbonate 
of  soda,  caustic  potash  evolves  not  even  a  trace  of  ammonia,  and  it  is  only 
on  the  addition  of  permanganata  that  the  final  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  expelled 
as  ammonia.  It  is  Hkewise  affirmed  that  as  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  urea 
all  the  nitrogen  is  expelled  as  ammonia  by  the  carbonate  of  soda,  so  like- 
wise this  is  practically  tke  case  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  albumen.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  some  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  the  general  application 
of  the  process  recommended  by  Messrs.  Wanklyn,  Chapman,  and  Smith.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  by  any  means  possible  in  all  cases  to  estimate  the  am- 
monia ready-formed  in  water  without  previous  distillation ;  and,  again,  we  are 
hardly  yet  in  a  position  to  class  the  nitrogenous  matters  under  the  respective 
heads  of  urea  and  albuminoid  matter,  inasmuch  as  we  have,  as  already  ex- 
plained, no  knowledge,  more  than  such  as  is  extremely  general  in  character, 
of  the  matters  introouced  by  infiltration  of  sewage. 

The  oppoeing  results  obtained  by  chemists  of  such  acknowledged  ability  are 
in  themselves  testimony  of  the  difficuliies  of  the  subject. 

Dr.  Franklantts  Experiments. — ^The  nitrogenous  portion  of  the  organic  matter 
being  the  acknowledged  cause  of  the  deleterious  character  of  such  water  as  con- 
tains it,  all  experiments  upon  the  subject  will  tend  naturally  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  nitrogen  exiating  in  this  particular  form.  Dr.  Frankland  goes, 
however,  one  step  further ;  in  addition  to  the  nitrogen  he  examines  the  amount 
of  carbon  in  K  water  residue,  exclusive  of  that  contained  in  the  mineral  car- 
bonates. Accordingly,  his  process,  although  it  assumes  a  rather  more  compli- 
cated character,  is  certainly  one  which  aims  at  considerable  precision.  The  fol- 
lowing operations  are  necessary : — 

1.  Determination  of  the  carbon  contained  in  the  organic  mattar,  called,  by 
wjy  of  distinction,  "  organic  carbon." 

2.  Determination  of  the  total  combined  nitrosen.  This  nitrogen  may  exist 
b  the  water  in  one  or  more  of.  the  three  following  forms : — a.  As  a  constituent 
of  organic  matter,  ^*  organic  nitrogen."  6.  As  a  constituent  of  mineral  nitrites 
and  nitrates,    c.  As  a  constituent  of  ammonia. 

3.  Determination  of  the  nitrogen  present  as  nitrites  or  nitrates. 

4.  Determination  <tf  ammonia. 

By  deducting  the  sum  of  the  nitrogen  existing  as  nitrates  and  nitrites,  and 
that  present  in  the  ammonia  from  the  total  combined  nitrogen,  the  remainder 
will  be  the  amount  of  organic  nitrogen. 

The  experiments  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  incompleteness,  and  have  not  yet 
been  published  in  eztenso.  The  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Frankland  of  express- 
ing his  analytical  results  are  worthy  of  careful  study.  The  following  is  an 
amtract  of  the  report  upon  the  metropolitan  waters  for  June,  in  the  present 
year,  it  will  convey  a  clearer  idea  than  description  would  do  of  the  plan  pur- 
sued : — 

TOL.  iz.  z 
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ComiWBiM. 


ChelMA  .  .  . 
West  Middleaex 
Lambeth  .  . 
New  River  .  . 
East  London     . 


I 

•2  3 


28-28 
27-22 
28-18 
23-12 
27-22 


•261 
1-020 
•325 
•217 
•237 


•214 
•218 
•220 
■198 
•150 


•004 
•120 
•001 
•001 
•002 


•a 


8 


H  w 


•217 
•421 
•229 
•199 
•162 


11S5 
2195 
1303 
1005 
535 


i 


1 


I 


20-3 

194  1 
20^1 
1€-S  i 
19-7  1 


As  explained  at  the  oommencemeDt,  organic  matters  in  admixture  with  water 
undergo  slow  oxidation;  and  when  nitrogenous  subetanoeB  are  present,  the 
nitrogen  is  converted  into  nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  which,  combining  with  faasei 
present,  remain  as  permanent  witnesses  of  the  sewage  or  analogous  contamios- 
tion  to  which  the  water  has  been  subjected.  Such  "  previous  organic  oontami* 
nation'*  may  be  conveniently  expressed  in  parts  of  average  filtered  London 
sewage,  which  if  completely  oxidized  would  yield  a  like  amount  of  nitrateB, 
nitrites,  and  ammonia.  From  the  analyses  of  Way,  Hofmann,  and  Witt, 
average  filtered  London  sewase  may  be  assumed  to  contain  10  parts  of  oom> 
bined  nitrogen  in  100,000.  The  number  so  obtained  as  the  *^  preyioiiB  sewage 
contamination  ^  of  a  water  requires  however  a  correction,  since  rain-water  itsSf 
contains  combined  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  nitrite  of  am- 
monia. Now  the  average  results  of  most  careful  experiments  by  Measra.  Lawes 
and  Gilbert  and  Professor  Way  show  the  presence  of  •0985  put  of  oombined 
nitrogen  in  100,000  parts  of  rain-water.  This  corresponds  to  985  parts  of 
sewage  in  100,000  parts  of  the  water. 

Various  considerations  will  show  that  this  reduction  is  abundantly  libesal, 
and  therefore  favourable  to  the  character  of  the  water.  The  column,  Uierelore. 
headed  in  the  above  table  "  previous  sewage  contamination,**  is  to  be  understood 
as  follows: — ^Take,  for  example,  t^e  Chelsea  water;  100,000  pounds  of  this 
water  has  after  its  descent  to  the  earth  as  rain  been  contaminated  wi^  1185 
pounds  of  average  filtered  London  cfewage.  But  by  gradual  oxidation  oonee- 
.i^nent  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  the  whole  of  this  matter  has  been  transformed 
into  harmless  inorganic  products.  The  whole  of  its  nitrogen  has  been  conTerted 
into  nitrites  and  nitrates,  and  ammonia.  Consequently  the  numbers  obtained 
in  the  seventh  column  are  calculated,  bv  adding  together  the  nitrogen  found  as 
nitrite  and  nitrate,  and  that  contained  in  the  ammonia,  and  subtracting  from 
the  sum  the  quantity  given  above  as  the  oombined  nitrogen  contained  in  100.000 
parts  of  rain-water.  In  the  example  selected,  100,0C^  parts  contain  '214  of 
nitrogen,  under  the  heading  of  the  fourth  column :  add  to  this  the  qnaDtity 
'003  (about)  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  -004  of  ammonia,  and  from  the  joint 
amount  subtract  -0985,  the  quantity  estimated  as  existing  in  the  same  weight  of 
rain-water.  -214  -f  -003  —  •OOSd  =  -1185,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
sewage  originally  introduced  into  the  water,  that  is  in  1185  parts. 

Addendum, — Nessler*8  Test  for  Ammonia, 

Take  of  Iodide  of  potassium  2^  ounces. 
„      Corrosive  sublimate  1  ounce,  or  q.s. 
„      Solid  caustic  potash  6  ounces. 
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I>ta8olve  the  iodide  of  pqtaasiam  in  10  oances  of  distilled  water,  and,  baving 
made  the  Bolution  warm,  add  the  oorroeiye  sublimate,  previously  dissolved  in 
a  little  water,  gradually,  until  the  red  precipitate,  which  is  thrown  down,  be^ns 
to  be  formed  permaneotlv.  Next  dissolve  the  potash  in  about  its  own  weight 
of  water,  and  add  it  graduallr  to  the  mercurial  solution,  with  constant  stirring. 
L<a8tlj,  add  sufficient  distilled  water  to  make  the  liquid  measure  a  quart,  and 
set  it  aside  that  it  may  become  clear.  In  the  course  of  about  twenty- four  hours 
the  doudinesB  will  have  disappeared,  and  the  liquid  may  be  decanted  from  the 
deposit.* 

In  order  to  employ  the  test  quantitatively,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  a 
ftolation  of  ammonia  of  known  strength,  with  which  the  reactions  obtained  with 
the  several  distillates  can  be  compared.  For  this  purpose  8-15  grains  of  sal- 
ammoniac  are  dissolved  in  10,000  grains  of  water.  Such  a  solution  contains  one 
ten-thoosandth  of  a  grain  of  ammonia,  NH,,  in  each  grain  of  the  liquid. 

Five  ounces  of  the  distillate  are  now  mixed  in  a  tall  glass  cylinder  with  50 
grains  of  the  mercurial  sohition,  measured  by  a  pipette :  if  ammonia  is  present, 
a  yellowish  colour  will  be  developed  of  greater  or  loss  intensity ;  though,  of 
ocnirse,  no  change  will  be  observed  should  ammonia  be  absent.  The  liquid  will 
lemaiD  clear  if  the  ammonia  do  not  exceed  -^  grain  in  the  five  ounces. 

To  estimate,  in  such  a  case»  the  Quantity  of  ammonia,  pUtce  in  a  similar  glass 
cylinder  50  grains  of  the  standara  sal-ammoniac  solution,  dilute  it  with  five 
ouncea  of  distilled  water  previously  ascertained  to  be  free  from  ammonia,  and 
add  to  it  50  grains  of  the  mercurial  test  solution.  If  the  tint  coincides  in  in- 
tensity with  that  f wmished  by  the  distillate,  which  has  received  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  mercurial  test,  the  amount  of  ammonia  may  be  considered  to  correspond 
with  that  taken  in  the  liquid  for  comparison. 

If  the  distillate  appears  to  have  a  deeper  or  a  paler  tint,  a  second  approxi- 
mative trial  with  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  must  be  made, 
and  so  on,  till  the  operator  is  satisfied  that  the  tints  coincide.  In  general  it  will 
be  possible  to  make  a  guess ;  founded  upon  experience,  at  first  sight  of  the  re- 
action obtained  with  the  distillate ;  so  that  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  make 
many  trials  with  the  standard  solution. 

When  the  quantity  of  ammonia  exceeds  the  ^  grain  per  gallon,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  amount  by  neutralization. 

A  test  acid  containing  2*882-  grains  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  1000  of  water  will  con- 
tain such  an  amount  of  acid  that  1  grain  will  neutralise  one  ten- thousandth  of 
a  grain  of  ammonia.  The  neutralization  is  efl^ected  in  the  ordinary  way,  using 
infosion  of  Utmus  to  indicate  the  point  of  transition  from  alkalinity  to  com- 
mencing acidity.  Mr.  Chapman  states  that  a  better  estimate  may  be  made  by 
diluting,  and  then  applying  the  Nessler  test  than  by  titrating  with  a  standard 
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Irritability  of  Plants. 

We  have  undertaken  during  the  present  year,  a  number  of  experiments 
on  the  irritability  of  plants,  which  show  that  the  faculty  which  some  of  them, 
and  especially  the  Sensitive  Plant,  possess  of  executing  movements  which  appear 
voluntary,  may  be  suspended  by  many  agents,  such  as  ether,  chloroform,  carbonic 

*  The  Nesfller  teat  may  be  made,  if  desired,  by  using  60  grammes  iodide  of  potassiom  and 
ISO  grm.  of  potash  made  up  with  water  to  1  litre.  The  pipette  used  for  measuring  should 
deliver  1|  cub.  cent. 
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oxide,  and  spirit  of  tarpeotine,  all  of  which  are  known  to  act  upon  the  nervous 
system  of  animals.  Among  these  experiments  there  is  one  that  ^»pean  to  v  of 
safficient  intereBt  to  desenre  ihe  attention  of  the  Academy  of  Scienoe ;  it  iriitei 
to  the  action  of  the  electric  corrent  on  the  Mimosa  pwiica  (SensitiTe  PUoQ. 
We  selected  four  plants  perfectly  dereloped,  and  so  sensitiTe  that  the  aligliteit 
contact,  such  as  tbe  friction  of  a  fly's  wing,  caused  their  leaves  to  shnt  up,  and 
the  pet\ples  (leaf -stalks)  to  droop  ^ong  their  stems.  Pladng  the  pots  caetttB- 
ing  these  plants  on  an  insulating  stand,  we  attached  to  the  two  ends  of  thdr 
stems  a  small  copper  wire,  in  order  to  pass  through  them  the  current  frosi  a 
single  Bunsen*s  cell.  After  a  few  seconds,  when  the  plants  reopened  tkir 
leaves,  and  erected  their  petioles,  we  caused  the  current  to  trsTerse  then ;  bit 
the  leaves  did  not  fold  up,  the  petioles  did  not  fall,  and  the  plants  seemed  in- 
sensible to  the  electric  action.  We  then  varied  the  experiment*  and  instesd  of 
employing  the  direct  current  of  the  battery,  we  used  an  induced  current  dh 
tained  by  the  aid  of  a  very  small  Ruhmkorff 's  coil.  The  results  were  then  quite 
different.  Scarcely  had  the  current  commenced  when  the  leaflets  began  to  fold 
together,  and  the  leaf-stalks  drooped  down  along  the  stems.  These  movemesti 
were  quickly  propagated  from  one  end  to  the  olher  of  the  plants.  Accordiag 
to  this  experiment  the  plants  are  sensible  to  electric  disturtMinoeB,  and  behive 
under  sucn  conditions  like  animals.  We  then  wished  to  see  whether  the  appli- 
cation of  tbe  electricity  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  would  give  rise  to  any 
special  phenomena,  and  we  exposed  three  of  the  plants  to  electric  action  fi 
varying  periods.  The  first  plant  received  the  current  from  the  Ruhmkorff  ooil 
for  five  minutes,  and  was  then  left  to  itself.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  as 
hour  it  remained  in  a  state  of  prostration,  but  gradually  its  leaflets  re-opeaed, 
the  leaf -stems  lifted  themselves  up,  and  in  about  an  hour  it  reaasumed  its  natnrsl 
appearance  and  seemed  none  the  worse  for  the  shocks  it  had  received.  A 
second  plant  was  similarly  treated  for  ten  minutea,  and  then  left  alone.  Tb 
state  of  prostration  in  this  case  lasted  for  an  hour,  and  it  was  not  tiU  tbe  ex- 
piration of  that  time  that  the  leaflets  began  to  open,  and  the  leaf -stalks  to  rise, 
and  these  movements  seemed  to  be  accomplished  with  greater  difficulty  thaa  is 
the  preceding  case.  The  plant  was  evidently  fatigued,  and  did  not  fully  recorsr 
for  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  third  plant  was  electrified  for  25  minutes  and 
then  left  to  itself.  In  this  case  we  waited  in  vaio  for  its  restoratiotn — the  pro- 
longed electric  action  had  destroyed  its  irritability,  and  even  its  life,  for  the 
next  day  we  found  it  withered,  and  blackened,  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  The 
fourth  plant  was  reserved  for  an  experiment,  which  proves  tiiat  decttic  dis- 
turbance acts  upon  plants  as  it  does  upon  animals.  It  is  known  that  mao,  and 
other  animals,  exposed  Jto  the  ansasthetic  action  of  ether,  become  insensible  to 
induction  currents,  even  when  strong.  We  desired  to  ascertain  if  it  was  tbe 
same  with  the  Sensitive  Plant.  With  this  object  in  view  we  placed  a  plast 
under  a  bell-glass  with  two  openings,  through  which  two  copper  wires  could 
convey  the  electric  current  to  it.  A  few  drops  of  ether  were  sprinkled  in  tbe 
glass,  and  in  a  short  time  the  plant  experienced  the  anaesthetic  action  of  that 
substance,  for  when  shaken  it  did  not  close  its  leaves,  or  manifest  any  sensibility. 
In  this  state  we  passed  the  induction  current  through  it,  but  it  gave  no  sign  of 
sensitiveness.  The  petioles  remained  straight,  and  the  leaflets  continued  open. 
These  fresh  experiments  came  in  ^d  of  oSiers  which  have  been  made  on  the 
same  subject,  and  supply  an  argument  in  favour  of  those  who  consider  the 
movements  observed  in  these  plants  to  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  oigaDi 
analogous  to  those  which  animals  possess. — Crardenerg^  ChrimtcU^Jvom  '  Comfia 
Rendus,^ 

QfUiSs  fsvad  ia  Planta. 
Messm.  Fsivre  and  Dupr^  have  recently  examined  the  gases  found  in  the 
Mulberry  and  Vine,  the  parts  which  contain  them,  and  the  changes  prodooed 
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in  them  by  the  prooefiB  of  growth  and  deyelopment.    They  have  arrived  at  the 
following  oonclusioDS : — 1.  The  presence  of  gaaes  in  the  iuterior  of  the  root  of 
the  stem,  and  of  the  branches  in  the  Malberry  and  Vine,  is  a  normal  and  con- 
stant fact.    3.  The  composition  of  these  ^ases  changes  with  the  epochs  of  vege- 
tftticn.    8.  During  the  period  of  inactivity,  carbonic  acid  is  in  very  small  pro- 
portion, and  is  scarcely  appreciable.    Oxygen  ia  present  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  atmoBpheric  air.    Daring  the  phase  of  activity  the  contrary  takes  place,  and 
the  changes  are  more  roarkii  in  proportion  aa  the  vegetation  is  more  energetic ; 
^th  the  progress  of  vegetation,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  diminishes.    4.  In 
the  roots,  during  the  epoch  of  vegetation^  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  not  so  great, 
w^hile  that  of  carbonic  aeid  is  greater  than  in  the  bmnches  examined  under  the 
same  circumstances.    5.  In  the  branches,  as  in  the  roota,  there  is  an  inverse 
relation  between  the  oxygen  and  the  carbonic  acid ;  by  adding  to  the  normal 
oxygen  that  disengaged  under  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  we  obtain  a  number 
iwhich  is  scarcely  above  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air.    6.  In  the  Mul- 
berry and  the  Vine,  injections  do  not  penetrate  the  pith  or  the  bark,  whether 
in  the  branches  or  roote.'    The  ligneous  layers  are  alone  permeable  to  mercury. 
The  more  the  formation  of  veseete  increases,  the  easier  and  more  complete  are 
the  injections.    The  injections  are  fuller  in  the  roots  than  in  the  branches ; 
they  are  also  more  in  the  branches  than  in  the  young  herbaceous  shoots.    In 
the  old  stems  of  the  Malberry,  the  central  layers  cease  to  be  permeable.     7. 
Microscopic  examination  proves  that  the  injection  specially  penetrates  the  pitted 
and  reticulated  vessels,  and  also  the  spiral  vessels  in  the  young  herbaceous  shoots. 
8.  The  pitted  vessels  show  distinctly  the  mercury  in  the  areolas,  as  if  in  so  many 
little  poaches  formed  by  thin  portions  of  the  wall ;  the  same  observations  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  reticulated  vessels.    9l  The  contents  of  the  vessels 
expelled  by  the  mercury  are  variable.    Sometimes  gas  only  is  sent  out :  this  is 
the  case  in  winter  and  after  dry  weather.    Sometimes  the  gas  is  mixed  with  sap, 
which  is  more  or  lesB  abundant  according  to  the  epoch  of  vegetation  and  ex- 
ternal temperature.    These  two  latter  conditions  r^ulate,  in  a  certain  degree, 
the  contents  of  the  venels.     10.  The  contents  are  so  variable  that  in  plants  the 
root-veflsels  of  which  contain  gases  and  sap,  the  stem- vessels  contain  only  gases, 
or  inversely.    11.  The  presence  in  the  vessels  of  animals  of  oxygen  and  car. 
bonic  acid  mixed  with  the  blood,  constitutes  one  of  the  best  estabbshed  facts  in 
animal  physiology ;  the  presence  of  the  same  gases  mixed  with  the  sap  in  the 
vessels  of  plants,  and  the  modifications  which  they  there  undergo,  seem  to  esta- 
blish an  interesting  correspondence  between  these  two  kingdoms. — Botanical 
Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Height  of  AoatraUaa  Trees. 

The  marvelloas  height  of  some  of  the  Australian,  and  especially  Victorian 
trees,  has  become  the  subject  of  closer  investigation,  since  of  late,  particularly 
through  the  miners'  tracks,  easier  access  has  ^n  gained  to  the  back-gullies  of 
our  moantain-system.  Some  astounding  data^  supported  by  actual  measure- 
ments, are  now  on  record.  The  highest  tree  previously  known  was  a  Karri' 
Eucalyptus  {Eucalyptus  cohssed)^  measured  by  Mr.  Pemberton  Walcott,  in  one 
of  the  delightful  glens  of  the  Warren  River  of  Western  Australia,  where  it 
rises  to  approximately  400  feet  high.  Into  the  hollow  trunk  of  this  Karri  three 
riders,  with  an  additional  packhorse,  could  enter  and  turn  in  it  without  dis- 
mounting. On  the  desire  of  ^he  writer  of  these  pages,  Mr.  D.  Boyle  measured 
a  fallen  tree  of  Eucalyptus  amygdalina^  in  the  deep  recesses  of  Dandenong,  and 
obtained  for  it  the  length  of  420  feet,  with  pro^rtions  of  width,  indicated  in  a 
design  of  a  monumental  structure  placed  in  the  Exhibition ;  while  Mr.  G.  Klein 
took  the  measurement  of  a  Eucalyptus  on  the  Black  Spur,  ten  miles  distant  from 
Hei^esville,  480  feet  high!    Mr.  £.  B.  Ueyne  obtained  at  Dandenong  as  mea- 
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sorementB  of  heights  of  a  tree  of  Eucalyptus  amygdaUna : — Length  of  stem  from 
the  base  to  the  first  branch,  295  feet ;  aiameter  of  the  Btem  at  the  first  teanch, 
4  feet ;  length  of  stem  from  first  branch  to  where  its  top  portion  was  broken  off, 
70  feet ;  diameter  of  the  stem  where  broken  off,  3  feet ;  total  length  of  stem  ap 
to  place  of  fracture,  365  feet ;  girth  of  stem  three  feet  from  the  anrfaoe,  41  feci. 
A  still  thicker  tree  measured  three  feet  from  the  base,  53  feet  in  circnmfereDoe. 
Mr.  George  W.  Robinson  ascertained  in  the  back- ranges  of  Berwick  the  cir- 
cumference  of  a  tree  of  Eucalyptus  amygdaUna  to  be  81  feet  at  a  distance  of  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  supposes  this  eacalypt,  towards  the  eouroes  of  the 
Yarra  and  Latrobe  rivers,  to  attain  a  height  of  half  a  thousand  feet.  The  came 
gentleman  found  Fagus  Cunninghami  to  gain  a  height  of  200  feet  and  a  ciicom« 
f erence  of  23  feet. 

It  is  not  at  ail  likely  that  in  these  isolated  inquiries  chance  has  led  to  the 
really  highest  trees,  which  the  most  secluded  and  tne  least  accessible  spots  may 
still  conceal.  It  seems,  however,  almost  beyond  dispute,  that  the  trees  of  Aus- 
tralia rival  in  length,  though  evidently  not  in  thickness,  even  the  reoowned 
forest-giants  of  California,  Sequoia  WeUingtonia^  the  highest  of  which,  as  far  as 
the  writer  is  aware,  rise  in  their  favourite  haunts  at  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  about 
450  feet.  Still,  one  of  the  mammoth- trees  measured,  i|  is  said,  at  an  estimated 
height  of  800  feet,  to  have  shown  yet  18  feet  in  diameter  1  Thus  to  Victorian 
trees  for  elevation  the  palm  must  apparently  be  conceded.  A  standard  of  com. 
parison  we  possess  in  the  spire  of  the  Minster  of  Strasburg,  the  highest  of  any 
cathedral  of  the  globe,  wnich  sends  its  lofty  spire  to  the  £^ght  of  466  feet,  or 
in  the  great  pvramid  of  Cheops,  480  feet  hign,  which  if  raued  in  oar  ranges 
would  h^  overshadowed  probably  1^  Eucalyptus-trees. — SumoMiCs  Journal  of 
Botany. 

Transmlflflion  of  Seeds. 

The  following  plan,  suggested  by  Lieutenant  Pogsoa  to  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  &K;iety  of  India,  for  the  transmission  of  Qainoa  (Chenopadinm 
Quinoa)  from  Peru  to  India,  may  be  found  useful  in  the  transmission  of  other 
seeds  to  or  from  India : — **  The  seed  should  be  packed  in  a  tin  case,  in  the  centre 
of  which  a  perforated  tin  cylinder,  3  inches  in  diameter  and  12  inches  in  height, 
should  be  firmly  soldered.  Three  inches  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  shoukl 
remain  intact,  the  remaining  nine  inches  being  perforated.  Each  perforation 
to  be  i>^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  ^rd  of  an  inch  distant  from  its  neighbour. 
The  cylinder  to  be  provided  with  a  cap  or  cover.  The  cylinder,  after  being 
soldered  In  its  place,  is  to  be  three-quarters  filled  with  l>its  of  very  ooandy 
pounded  charcoal,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  and  below  the  size  of  a  marble.  The 
cover  is  then  to  be  put  on.  The  box  being  <now  ready,  the  unhusked  Quinoa 
seed  is  to  be  put  into  it  gradually  and  gentlv  pressed  down — the  operation  being 
repeated  till  the  box  is  filled,  when  it  should  be  soldered  down,  packed  in  wood, 
aud  shipped  without  delay  direct  to  India. 

**  The  object  of  placing  the  tin  cylinder  charged  with  charcoal  in  the  centre 
of  the  tin  case  has  to  be  explained.  Any  moisture  existing  in  the  seed  husks, 
or  seed  stalks,  when  given  off,  would  at  once  pass  through  the  perforations  of 
the  cylinder,  and  be  absorbed  by  the  charcoal.  The  upper  portion  of  the  cy- 
linder being  empty  and  closed,  would  always  contain  in  a  condensed  or  com- 
pressed state  any  vapour  produced  by  heat  during  the  voyage,  and  the  seeds, 
being  kept  cool  and  dry  m  the  husk,  would  reach  in  a  perfect  state  of  preaer- 
vation.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  box  of  wood  within  which  the  tin  case 
is  placed,  is  well  and  strongly  made.  For  convenience  of  transit  in  India,  each 
tin  case  should  be  of  the  following  size,  viz.  length,  3  feet ;  width,  15  inches ; 
depth,  121  inches.  This,  when  placed  in  the  packing-case,  would  give  a  con- 
venient- sized  box  or  package,  two  of  which  could  be  easily  carried  by  a  mok."^ 
^-Gardeners^  Chronicle. 
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JAPANESE  TEA. 

Jamui  pridw  herself  upon  her  tea-pUmt,  and  rightlj  so.  Although  the  esUbUshment 
of  a  foreign  trade  has  excited  no  extreme  enterprise  in  increasing  the  exports  for  the 
Soropean  and  American  markets,  the  access  we  shall  shortly  obtain  to  additional  ports, 
and  the  removal  of  Tarioos  restrictions  to  local  indostrj  under  the  new  policy  that  has 
been  inau^nrated,  cannot  fail  to  eolarge  the  supplies,  and  poesiblr  we  shall  find  in  time 
the  artificial  regnlation  of  prices  done  away  with.  Whilst  the  French,  through  consu- 
lar interference,  hare  obtained  a  Yirtual  monopoly  of  the  silk  trade,  Japanese  tea  has 
been  submitted  to  the  free  competition  of  foreign  buyers. 

The  plant  is  called  by  the  Japanese  tsia;  it  is  not  cultivated  in  large  gardens  or 
plantations  as  in  China,  but  merely  on  the  borders  of  fields,  and  along  the  margin  of 
Mkes  and  riven.  Abundance  of  leaves  are  commonly  produced.  In  the  early  gathering, 
which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  February,  the  young  leaves  are  collected  one  by  one ; 
the  second  gathering  commences  at  the  end  of  March,  or  in  the  first  days  of  April ;  the 
third  and  most  abundant  gathering  takes  place  some  weeks  later.    The  leaves  of  the 
first  gathering,  which  aie  few  and  small  and  hardly  developed,  are  reserved  for  the  im- 
perial court  and  the  territorial  Daimios.     The  leaves  are  called  by  the  Japanese 
*^  flower  of  tea,"  and  are  selected  with  greni  care,  one  by  one,  by  persons  who  for  some 
days  previously  are  placed  on  vegetable  diet,  and  must  perform  frequent  daily  ablutions. 
They  are  not  even  suffered  to  touch  the  leaves,  but  wear  gloves  when  engaged  in  the 
gathering.    The  leaves  when  plucked  are  immediately  placed  in  small  bags  of  paper. 
The  product  of  the  second  gathering  is  variously  classified ;  especial  care  is  taken, 
however,  in  each  description  to  secure  uniformity  of  size.    For  the  third  gathering  the 
leaves  are  left  until  they  attain  their  full  dimensions,  and  the  tea  made  from  the 
coarsest  leaves  constitutes  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  people.    It  is  the  age  of  the  leaf 
which  constitutes  the  chief  distinction  in  the  assortments  made  up.    The  product  of 
the  first  gathering  is  termed  toi^on,  the  second  niban^  the  third  sanban.    The  iiziban 
is  always  reduced  to  powder,  the  nibcm  is  subdivided  into  four  classes,  which  differ  in 
goodness  and  price ;  the  varieties  of  the  sanbcui  approximate  to  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  tea  exported  from  China  to  Europe.    The  description  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred as  used  by  the  artisans  and  peasants  of  the  couutry  is  named  bantsjaa  ;  it  will 
bear  continued  exposure  to  the  air,  and  yet  preserve  the  virtues  of  the  plant  ior  a  longer 
time  than  the  finer  sorts.    The  really  imperial  tea  of  Japan  is  cultivated  on  a  mountain 
in  the  vicinity  of  Miako,  the  residence  of  the  Spiritual  Emperor,  in  a  locality  considered 
the  more  favourable  to  the  culture  than  any  other.    T^ere  are  various  modes  in  Japan 
of  preparing  the  leaves.    Those  of  the  first  gathering,  and  which  never  reach  our 
market,  are  dipped  in  tepid  water,  placed  between  thick  leaves  of  paper,  which  are  then 
heated ;  they  are  not  rolled  at  all.    The  moet  conunon  method  of  treating  the  leaves  is 
to  dry  them  on  a  plate  of  iron  over  a  slow  fire,  the  heat  being  gradually  lessened,  sub- 
sequently rolling  them  between  the  bands,  the  operation  of  drying  and  rolling  being 
again  and  again  repeated  when  necessary,  in  order  to  render  them  sufficiently  trittble. 
The  best  leaves  are  judged  to  be  those  which  possess  this  quality  in  the  greatest  degree 
— that  is,  which  can  be  most  easily  reduced  to  powder.    Small  proprietors  in  the  coun- 
try, where  public  establishments  for  the  purpose  of  preparation  do  not  exist,  roast  the 
leaves  in  earthen  vessels,  without  employing  much  art.    The  tea  thus  made  is  by  no 
means  bad ;  the  preparation  entails  little  expense,  and  it  can  be  sold  cheaply.    Some 
months  after  being  manufactured,  the  better  descriptions  of  tea  are  placed  in  earthen 
rases,  and  submitted  to  a  low  heat,  in  order  to  dissipate  every  vestige  of  humidity. 
Possibly  some  of  the  Chinese  teas  imported  would  be  sensibly  improved  by  a  simiiur 
process.    The  tea  used  by  the  two  emperors,  their  courts,  and  the  princely  daioiios,  is 
kept  in  porcelain  vases  of  enormous  value.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Japanese  are 
inclined  to  drink  tea  to  an  injurious  extent,  valuing  the  beverage  for  its  effect  in  enrich- 
ing the  adipose  and  muscular  tissues ;  but  this  advantage,  so  far  as  it  is  taken  in  excess, 
is  apt  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  nervous  excitation  produced.    In  preparing  the  teu, 
the  Japanese  use  water  that  has  been  kept  at  the  boiling-point  for  a  considerable  time 
previously,  and  in  which  the  tea  is,  on  this  account,  more  soluble ;  it  is  drunk  with 
sugar.    The  water  of  snow  clarified  is  preferred  to  any  other  for  the  purpose  of  the  so- 
lution.   It  is  asserted  by  the  resident  British  merchants  at  Yokohama  that  a  loss  was 

entailed  on  almost  every  shipment  of  Japanese  tea  to  Europe  during  the  past  year. 

Tke  Grocer, 
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MERCHANT  SHiPPINO  ACT^   1867. 
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Merehaut  Skipping  Act,  1867. 
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*  Omit  extract  of  liquorice,  and  sobstitate  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  1  os.  to  1  pint  of 
the  mixture. 
^  As  an  antiseptic  and  deodoriring  agent  for  common  ose. 
t  For  purifying  drinking-water  when  neoeasai^. 
§  Double  the  quantity  above  indicated  to  be  taken  to  aU  tropical  ports. 
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CHEHISTS'  ASSISTANTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Eighth  half-yearly  General  Meeting,  held  at  14,  Air  Street,  Regent  Street,  Decem- 
ber 5th,  1867. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Pmbipbht,  who  opened  the  meeting  with  a  shortaddress, 
in  which  be  reviewed  briefly  tiie  general  events  of  the  past  half-year.  He  also  especially 
noticed  the  work  recently  issued  by  Dr.  Attfield,  and  recommended  it  as  full  of  valuable 
information.    After  speaking  of  the  zeal  which  bad  characterized  the  Committee  meet- 
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ingf,  he  concluded  his  remarks  with  a  wish  for  the  prosperitj  of  the  Sodetj,  and  s& 
expressioii  of  his  appreciatioii  of  the  personal  kindness  and  co-operation  of  the  membeo 
during  his  term  of  office. 
The  following  Beport  was  then  read  and  adopted : — 

**€^tlemen, — Oar  last  and  most  pleasant  dntr,  as  retiring  Committee,  is  to  Uj 
hefore  yon  a  statement  of  the  transactions  daring  the  past  half-year. 

**  The  names  of  the  officers  who  retire  from  the  management  this  OTening  are  Ml 
Kirkland  (President),  Mr.  Lloyd  (Yice-Presideot),  Mr.  Sands  rTreasorer),  Mr.  Skg? 
(Hon.  Sec.),  and  Messrs.  Hunt,  Mathews^  Prorost,  Smith,  and  Shephard. 

**  During  the  last  six  months  the  Association  has  flourished  and  prospered  with  little 
or  no  impediment  to  check  its  e rowth.  The  parent  stem  is  growing  strong  and  haidy— 
has  struck  its  roots  more  deeply — and  is  flourishing  and  fruitful:  already  Iwanchcs  ait 
springing  from  the  old  trunk,  green  and  fresh,  and  full  of  promise. 

*'It  is  with  satisfaction  that  we  specially  notice  the  Chemists'  Assistants'  Assodatioa 
for  SMstol  and  Clifton,  founded  hy  Bir.  Beynon,  who  left  us  a  few  months  ago.  The 
programme  issued  by  this  Society  augurs  well  for  its  future  success. 

**  At  the  commencement  of  our  session,  a  well-filled  prognunme  was  issued  to  & 
members,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  whole  of  tke 
papers  have  been  read ;  and  it  will  be  gratifying  to  all  present  to  know  that  this  ds^th 
half-year  has  been  more  successful  than  any  preyioos  one,  in  the  nnmber  of  appropnite 
and  mteresting  snbjects  for  discussion,  evincing  that  the  true  objects  of  the  Amonatiaa 
are  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated,  and  that  members  generally  haTe  a  grester 
desire  to  bring  forward  important  topics  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy  and  other  sabjaci 
of  oTery-day  experience  for  discussion. 

<*  It  is  also  very  pleasing  to  have  to  record  that,  daring  the  half-year,  fooiteen  new 
members  have  been  elected  (making  a  total  of  143  from  the  commencement  of  tht 
Society). 

**  The  average  attendance  at  the  weekly  meetings  has  been  very  good,  notwithstand- 
ing the  necessary  disadvantage  which  results  from  the  absence  of  the  memben  froia 
town  during  part  of  the  summer  season. 

**  Many  of  our  old  members  have,  through  removal,  ceased  to  mingle  amon^  ns,  bai 
these,  in  their  communications,  invariably  show  how  many  pleasant  memories  of  their 
past  association  with  us  are  cherished  by  them. 

**The  Committee  have  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  improved  state  oi  Ha 
finances,  as  set  forth  in  the  Treasurer's  account,  showing  a  fair  balance  in  hand. 

**The  project,  at  one  time  entertained,  of  a  supper  at  the  conunenoement  of  die  half* 
year,  was,  in  compliance  with  the  generally-expressed  opinion  of  the  memben,  aban- 
doned, it  being  thought  by  many  tluit  an  annual  winter  gathering  would  be  beUer  ap- 
preciated. 

*<The  Committee  beg  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Association  for  the  eonfideKs 
placed  in  them,  and  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  their  efforto  have  been  seconded; 
and  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  the  success  which  has  attended  their  exertions  may 
be  continued  to  those  who  follow  them. 

<*  In  conclusion,  the  Conmiittee  b^  leave  to  announce  their  retirement  from  office, 
and  in  doing  so  would  impress  upon  all  the  necessity  for  individual  effort  to  promote 
the  objects  of  a  Society  which  is  acknowledged  by  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  it  te 
be  an  invaluable  boon  to  the  chemists'  assistants  of  London. 

"Hbnbt  Kibklawd,  Chatrmatu 
*^  Gbobob  R.  Sudqob,  Hon,  Sec^ 

Mr.  William  Martindale  was  unanimously  elected  an  Honorary  Member. 

Mr.  WiLLMOTT  offered  the  sum  of  one  guinea,  to  be  added  to  a  similar  amount  from 
the  funds  of  the  Association,  for  presentetion  to  the  member  contributing  the  b«t 
essay  on  "The  Dispensing  I>Bpartment,  its  Management  and  Sapervision  pracKacaUy 
considered."    This  generous  offer  was  cordially  received  and  unanimously  accepted. 

A  new  Committee  was  appointed  for  the  forthcoming  session. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  and  retiring  Committee  terminated  the  proceed* 
ings. 
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"PYBETIC  SALTS." 

Lamplouoh  v.  Bauob. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  suit,  who  ia  a  chemiat  and  druggist  in  Holborn,  claims  to  hare 
inTented,  in  1833,  ao  effervesciog  preparation  called  "  Ltmplough's  Pjretic  Salts,"  and 
alao  ^  Lamploagh's  EfferTOScing^jretic  Saline;"  which  has  acquired  considerable  repn- 
tation  in  this  couatry,  and  also  in  tropical  countries,  especially  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  and  Africa,  in  cases  of  fever  and  cholera.  The  defendant,  who  is  a  retail  chemist 
is  St.  John's  Street  Boad,  Islington,  has  for  some  time  acted  as  the  plaintiff's  agent  for 
iht  sale  of  ** pyretic  salts;"  bat,  as  the  bill  alleges,  has  recently  been  selling  what  he 
calls  **  Balmei^s  Effervescing  Pyretic  Salt,"  in  bottles  similar  to  those  used  by  the  plain- 
tiff;— resorting,  according  to  plaintiff's  view,  to  what  has  been  elsewhere  termed  'Hhe  un- 
tnuiesmanlike  falsehood  of  saying  **it*s  the  same  concern,  only  you  get  more  for  your 
money."  In  resthaint  of  such  sale  and  on  the  gpround  that  "  pyretic  salts  "  was  a  term 
of  art  appropriated  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  preparation  of  which  he  was  the  first  and  true 
inrentor,  so  that  any  one  asking  for  pyretic  salts  would  intend  the  compound  of  the 
plaintiff,  the  present  bill  was  fil^. 

The  defendant's  case  was  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  appropriate,  and,  as  it 
were,  claim  a  patent  right  in  the  term  "  pyretic  salts,"  which  was  a  term  well-known  in 
medicine ;  and  that  there  was  no  secret  in  the  preparation  of  tlie  oomponnd  to  any  skil- 
ful chemist    He  also  insisted  that  his  own  preparation  was  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  was  substantially  the  same,  being  composed  of  the  same  or  similar  in- 
gredients.   Among  the  numerous  advertisements  put  forward  by  the  plaintiff  was  a 
small  pamphlet  devoted  to  setting  forth  the  manifold  virtues  of  the  genuine  pyretic 
salts  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Lamplongh,  and  their  wondrous  efficacy  in  maladies  of  all  kinds 
for  both  man  and  beast    The  following  passage  from  the  pamphlet  created  some  amuse- 
ment when  read  out  to  a  more  than  usually  crowded  court,,  and  will  ^ar  quotation : — 
**  Beoommended  by  the  elele  (jsic)  of  the  profession  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  many 
eomplaints  prevalent  in  this  as  well  as  tropical  climates,  the  effects  of  hot  weather  beins 
to  promote  undue  perspiration  by  withdrawing  the  saline  fluid  from  the  body  has  proved 
the  caose  of  the  physical  changes  it  then  sustains.    Man  and  the  inferior  creations  are 
similarly  affected.    The  brute  creation  (led  by  instinct)  strikingly  illustrate  the  neces- 
sitj  of  supplying  salines  to  the  system.    The  buffaloes  in  the  interior  of  America  suffer 
from  fever,  and  instinctively  seek  the  vivifying  draught  of  the  salt  lakes, — wild  by 
natore,  and  shunning  the  haunts  of  man  when  in  health,  they  dare  at  this  period  the 
hand  of  the  debtroyer ;  wasted  bv  burning  fever  and  thirst,  they  seek  the  relief  Provi- 
dence has  provided  for  them  in  the  abounding  salt  lakes  of  the  country,  of  which,  after 
partaking  freely,  they  recover  their  natural  health,  and  return  to  their  native  woodland 
paatoree  with  renewed  vigour — 


** '  Shall  man,  the  great  master  of  all  t 
The  only  insensible  prove  ? ' 


Ko.     Lamplough's  Pyretic  Salts  are  appreciated  by  thousands,"  etc. 

Mr.  Druoe,  (Xc,  and  Mr.  Dundas  GwUner  were  for  the  plaintiff ;  Bir.  Willcock,  Q.C., 
mw^  Mr.  Cracknall  for  the  defendant 

The  Vice-Chancellor  directed  the  motion  to  stand  over  until  the  first  seal  day  after 
Term,  observing  that  though  he  was  very  clea»  as  to  the  defendant's  demerits,  he  was 
not  flo  convinced  of  the  merits  of  the  plaintiff.  Many  points  in  his  case  required  ex- 
planation before  the  Court  could  grant  him  relief.  For  instance,  the  name  of  Dr.  Stevens 
had  been  used  on  the  wrapper,  and  some  of  the  advertisements  were  ingeniously  worded 
■o  aa  to  convey  the  impression  that  that  gentleman  had  really  recommended  the  plain- 
tiff's preparation.  Then  there  was  that  most  extraordinary  statement  that  out  of  465 
prisoners  in  Coldbath  Fields  Penitentiary,  461  had  recovered  from  cholera  and  other 
diseases  by  the  use  of  this  preparation.    The  Court,  no  doubt,  was  every  now  then  com- 

Eelled  to  protect  all  sorts  of  absurdity,  but  it  could  not  be  asked  to  assist  lAsolnte  false- 
ood.  The  plaintiff  would  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  explanation  upon  these 
points  of  douot  in  his  case  by  the  motion  being  ordered  to  stand  over  nntil  the  first  seal 
after  Tenn. 
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'  The  CAM  WM  broogbt  on  again  on  Tnesday,  December  Sid,  and  an  affidaTit  hj  Dc 
Stevens  was  prodnoed  confirmiDg  the  trath  of  the  statement  that  ont  of  465  CHet  of 
cholera  in  Cc»dbath  Fields  treat^  bj  him  on  the  saline  principle,  461  bad  rBcovend,aad 
stating  that  be  was  in  the  habit  of  leeommeMling  pkiatiirs  pjretie  saline  as  a  tbImUi 
preparation,  and  that  it  was  the  same  preparation  as  that  nKerred  to  in  a  medical  vdk 
published  bj  him,  as  nsed  by  him  snccessrany  in  cholera  and  fever  cases  at  GbMbsDi 
Fields,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  elsewhere.  In  reference  to  bis  nse  of  the  wocds  "Bqjil 
Letters  Patent,**  the  plaintiff  stated  that  it  was  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  secariag  aaj 
advantage  to  himself,  and  that  he  had  never,  in  any  of  his  advertieenienta,  hsndhilH  « 
wrappers,  daimed  to  be  the  patentee,  <x  in  any  way  represented  it  as  a  patented  artide. 
For  25  years  he  had  paid  the  (Government  doty  on  pyretic  saline  as  a  patent  medicias 
until  1860,  when  he  found  it  was  of  a  class  exempted  from  duty  under  the  Act  of  the 
drd  of  William  IV.  Having  on  his  hands  several  thousands  of  the  stopper  labds  (with 
'*  Boyal  Letters  Patent  **  upon  them),  he  had  made  use  of  them,  as  thej  bone  his  ag- 
nature,  and  to  avoid  waste.  The  great  merits  of  "pyretic  saline,**  and  Its  sacoeHfnl 
operation  in  cholera  and  fever  cases  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  on  the  eoast  of 
Africa,  were  also  attested  by  numerous  testimonials  from  colonial  govemon^  magistrBta^ 
and  otiiers. 

Mr.  Druce,  Q.C.,  and  Dundas  Gardiner,  for  the  plaintiiE,  submitted  that  the  poiate 
that  had  occasioned  aoy  doubt  in  the  plaintiff's  case  were  now  sufficiently  explained, 
and  the  truth  of  his  statements  confirmed  ;  and  that  the  inadvertent  use  ii  the  wurdi 
"  Royal  Letters  Patent,"  forming,  as  it  did,  no  part  of  the  title  sought  to  be  protected, 
was  no  ground  for  refusing  relief  to  the  plaintiff,  who  had  used  the  words  withoat  the 
smallest  intention  of  representing  his  preparation  as  patented,  or  of  conveying  waaj  false 
impression. 

Mr.  Willcock,  Q.C.,  anf  Mr.  Cracknell,  for  the  defendants,  were  not  called  upon. 

The  Vice-Ghancellor  said  that  he  was  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  decide  this  cms 
against  the  plaintiff.  He  was  sorry,  as  the  plaintiff  had  Invented  a  prepaimtion  which 
seemed  to  have  acquired  considerable  reputation,  and  had  been  found  very  usefid,  whOe, 
after  the  explanation  given  by  Dr.  Stevens,  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  for  this  Cbart 
to  refuse  rdief  on  the  ground  of  the  statement  upon  the  wrapper  of  the  core  of  that 
astonishing  proportion  of  cholera  patients  in  Coldhath  Fields  rrison.  The  statemeals 
made  in  ^vertisements  of  this  nature  were  often  of  a  very  ridiculous  chaiscfer,  bat 
where  they  contained  nothing  absolutely  false,  they  would  be  looked  upon  in  the  sans 
way  as  the  flowery  panegyrics  used  by  auctioneers.  Finding,  then,  that  the  plaintiffli 
statement  as  to  the  461  prisoners  was  supported  by  ]>r.  Stevens,  he  the  more  regretted 
that  he  must  refuse  the  plaintiff  relief.  He  did  not  do  so  from  any  merits  in  the  ddoH 
daot's  case ;  on  the  contrary,  as  he  had  before  observed,  he  was  struck  with  their  de- 
merits. The  plaintiff  had  appropriated  to  his  |»reparatlon  the  term  *^  pyretic  saline,* 
by  being  the  first  person  to  use  the  two  words  m  combination,  and  apply  them  to  a 
medical  compound  which  had  acquired  a  reputation  in  the  market  under  that  nnme,  and 
as  being  of  &e  plaintiff's  own  manufacture  solely.  No  one,  until  the  defendmat,  had 
ever  thought  of  using  the  term  "  pyretic  saUne "  to  denote  apy  other  preparatioii  than 
that  of  the  plaintiff,  and  it  was  a  mere  subterfuge  in  the  defendant  to  call  what  he 
manufactured  '*  pyretic  salts  "  instead  of  **  pyretic  salme.**  But  for  the  use  of  the  title 
'*  Boyal  Letters  Patent,**  to  which  he  had  no  right,  he  should,  without  hesitation,  have 
granted  the  plaintiff  an  injunction.  That  defect  however,  was  fatal  to  his  ease.  Thian 
was  no  .patent  for  the  preparation,  and  he  had  no  right  to  represent  to  the  pnblie  that 
there  was.  The  use  of  the  term  was  objectionable  in  two  ways,  as  (1)  it  might  defter 
otiier  persons  from  endeavouring  to  manufacture,  and  (2)  a  higher  price  could  Iwexncled 
from  purehasers  when  they  saw  that  the  article  was  described  as  patented.  The  expla- 
nation given  by  the  plaintiff  of  his  use  of  these  words  (to  save  wasting  UbelB  wUch 
would  otherwise  have  remained  useless  on  his  hands)  was,  he  felt  boimd  to  say,  not 
satisfactory.  There  must  have  been  some  object  in  using  the  words ;  or,  at  all  eventi^ 
the  law  would  presume  the  existence  of  some  object  in  the  absence  of  a  better  ex* 
planation  than  that  given  by  the  phuntiffl    The  motion  must^  therefore^  be  refned. 
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THE  MANITPACTUBIKG  AND  SCIENTIFIC  CHEaflSTS  OF  GLASGOW. 

An  important  and  interesting  meeting  of  the  Manufacturing  and  Scientific  Chemists  of 
Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood  was  held  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  West  G^eorge  Street,  on 
the  12th  of  December.  The  company  consisted  of  about  fifty  gentlemen,  who  dined 
together,  Mr.  E.  C.  C.  Stanford,  a  well-known  member  of  our  Society,  and  Director  of 
the  British  Seaweed  Company,  presiding.  Moet  of  the  iMding  chemical  works  of  Glas- 
^w  were  represented,  as  weU  as  the  less  numerous  class  of  professional  chemists,  in* 
dnding  Professor  AnderBon,  of  the  University.  The  immediate  object  of  the  meeting 
was  to  promote  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  among  all  classes  of  scientific  chemists  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  chemical  science  by  the  formation 
of  a  Chemical  Society. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  after-dinner  business,  alluded  to  the  necessity  there  was 
in  the  present  day,  for  cnemists  to  use  all  available  means  to  enable  them  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapidly  advancing  progress  of  chemical  knowledge.  "  So  rapid,"  he  said,  "  is  the  ad- 
ranee  of  chemistry,  and  in  such  a  geometrically  increasing  ratio  does  it  enlarge  its  boun- 
daries, that  even  we  younger  men  have  the  greatest  difllculty  in  keeping  pace  with  it.  We 
find  the  words  to  which  we  attached  definite  meanings  stowed  away  in  what  Dr.  Anderson 
at  Dmidee  happily  descnbed  as  ^  scientific  lumber-rooms,"  and  our  cherished  chemical 
nomenclature  tottering  to  its  base,  and  the  ruins  coming  down  about  our  ears  under  the 
attacfci  of  chemists,  many  of  whom  have  left  school  since  we  did.  It  is  true  of  chemistry 
that  it  has  ^  no  good  old  times,"  for  the  present  time  is  its  oldest  and  its  best.  And 
this  progress  deeply  concerns  chemical  manufacturers,  who  have  the  greatest  need  to 
watch  the  rapidly-occurring  changes  in  the  science  they  apply.  In  speaking  on  a  paper 
hj  Mr.  Bell,  of  Newcastle,  Dr.  Odling  said  at  Dundee  that  although  he  had  been  engaged 
in  teaehing  the  science  of  chemistry  for  many  vears — ^and  he  is  one  of  our  best  teachers 
— he  never  entered  a  large  chemical  work  but  ne  felt  his  ignorance  of  the  great  methods 
hjr  which  that  knowledge  he  taught  was  practically  applied,  and  he  expressed  the  views 
of  all  theoretieal  chemists — it  is  so  easy  to  perform  our  reactions  in  the  laboratory  ;  but 
none  but  those  who  have  tried  it  know  the  difficulties  that  rise  up  and  meet  the  manu- 
faetnrer  who  dares  to  attempt  large  improvements.  Courage,  patience,  and  perseverance 
nnst  be  his.  He  must  not  oe  the  man  of  one  idea,  he  must  not  know  chemistry  alone, 
hut  his  knowledge  must  extend  to  and  include  all  the  physical  sciences,  and  every  ap- 
plieatioii  must  pay. 

**This  city  has  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  chemical  factopes — nearly  eveiy  known 
hcBoeh  is  here  represented.  Long  bsfore  the  stranger  who  appiroaches  Glasgow  sees  the 
fiamee  of  her  forges,  or  hears  the  sound  of  her  hammers,  his  attention  must  be  arrested 
hj  her  tall  chimney-shafts ;  the  masts  to  which  her  chemical  flag  is  nailed,  and  her 
nuuralaetarers'  challenge  held  high  before  the  world.  If  a  factoir  can  be  measured  by 
its  height,  one  of  these  stands  distinguished  and  pre-eminent  Humboldt  called  *■  che- 
Buatry  the  Egyptian  art,'  and  unless  it  should  return  to  that  country,  and  one  of  the 

5ynmidB  be  oonverted  so  that  it  **  draws"  even  better  than  at  present  our  friend  Mr. 
'owasend  will  still  reign  without  a  rival,  and  never  be  able  to  compete  with  any  one 
his  own  size.  Glasgow  is  no  less  distinguished  for  its  scientific  chemists ;  Thomson, 
Ura^  and  a  long  list  of  names  form  a  Imlliant  scroll.  Here,  then,  of  all  cities,  the 
Mientifie  stnnger  will  expect  to  find  one  of  the  best  chemical  societies  in  the  kingdom.'* 
We  undeiBtand,  although  no  definite  resolutions  to  that  effect  were  passed,  that  the 
meetiDg  may  be  considered  the  first  step  to  the  formation  of  a  Chemical  Society  of 
Glaegow. 

FATAL  EXPLOSION  OF  HTDBOGEN. 

An  inqnest  has  been  held  at  Guy's  Hospital  respectixig  the  death  of  a  young  woman 
who  was  killed  at  Cheenwich  by  the  explosion  of  a  vessel  of  hydroffen  gas,  which  her 
father  was  making  for  the  lime-light  at  the  Greenwich  theatre.  The  father,  who  said 
he  had  studied  chemistry  for  twenty-five  years,  gave  a  description  of  the  process  he 
oAoplsd  in  preparing  the  gas,  and  an  explanation  of  what  he  conceived  to  have  been 
flio  cause  of  the  sxnlosion,  which,  if  correctly  reported,  does  not  indicate  any  great 
aaioant  of  scientific  Knowledge.  He  ascribed  the  accident  to  the  effect  of  the  coldness 
of  the  preceding  night  upon  (he  solntioii  of  sulphate  of  iron  left  in  the  apparatus  from 
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a  prerioiu  operatioD !  The  honse-rargeon  of  Qxifs  Hospital  haTuif^  deposed  to  &e  eansi 
01  death,  the  jnry  returned  a  rerdict  of  "Accidental  Death,"  and  recommcoded  that 
there  shonld  he  more  caution  uied  in  future  while  hjdrogen  gas  waa  bein^  inadeL^  Tht 
Coroner  said  that  he  did  not  tiiink  such  a  dangerous  oompouid  ought  to  be  ~"' 
cept  in  places  properlj  allotted  to  it 
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The  MiCEoeoors:  its  History,  Construction,  and  Application;  being  a  Familiar  Intie- 
duction  to  the  Uise  of  the  Instrument,  and  the  Studj  of  Microscopical  Sdeoce.  Bf 
Jabbb  Hooo,  F.L.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  Secretary  Boyal  Bficroecopical  Society,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  etc.,  with  upwards  of  500  Engrarings  aad 
Coloured  Illustrations  by  Tn£fen  West  Sixth  Edition.  London :  George  Bovddedge 
and  Sons,  Broadway,  Lndgate.    1867. 

In  the  address  "  On  the  Study  of  Botany  in  Connection  with  Phannacy,*  deUvend  fay 
the  President  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Congress,  at  the  meeting  at  Nottingham  ia 
1866,  especial  attention  was  directed  to  the  importance  and  Talue  of  the  mieroaeope  to 
the  pharmaceutist  in  the  following  words : — 

'*In  a  knowledge  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  plants,  and  the  practical  use  of  the  mi- 
croscope, the  German  and  eTen.  French  pharmaceutists  are  Tery  far  in  adTance  of  their 
English  brethren,  as  the  foreign  works  on  pharmacology  at  once  render  manifeat  It 
behoves  the  English  pharmaceutist  to  devote  more  time  and  attention  to  these  matffn, 
as  a  means  of  detecting  adulterations  aad  substitutions,  or  otherwise  he  will  not  only 
be  left  behind  by  his  foreign  brethren,  but  also  by  the  intelligent  analysts  of  this 
country  connected  with  the  medical  profession  and  the  Excise.  The  oflieers  of  the 
latter  service  especially  are  now  directing  much  attention  to  the  detection  of  adolteBa- 
tions,  etc.,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  long  befoie  phanna- 
ceutists  generally  follow  their  good  example.  Such  men  as  Deane,  Bradj,  Howaid, 
Evans,  Stoddart,  and  othev  among  our  own  body,  are  exceptions  to  the  genenl  rak^ 
and  their  investigations  will  show  how  important  and  valuable  the  microseopa  may  be- 
come in  the  hands  of  accurate  observers." 

Since  that  address  was  published,  this  Journal  has  supplied  its  readers  with  someTsy 
yaluable  papers  relating  to  microscopical  investisations,  which  further  strikingly  indi- 
cate how  fruitful  in  dis^veries  important  to  pharmaceutists  the  microscope  has  be- 
come, and  the  growing  necessity  which  has  consequently  arisen  for  its  mcme  genersl  mat. 
Hence,  we  desire  to  cidl  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  work  at  the  head  of  this 
notice,  as  having  been  written  as  a  familiar  introduction  to  the  use  of  the  microsflope, 
and  the  study  of  microscopical  science. 

The  author  states  in  the  preface  that  he  '*  cannot  but  express  his  grateful  smpriss  al 
the  extraordinary  popular  reception  which  his  book  has  met  wiui:  a  sale  of  fifty 
thousand  is  an  unprecedented  event  for  a  work  of  this  kind.  This  ciraunstanoe  ii 
extremely  gratifying  to  him,  because  it  affords  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  hit 
work  has  been  useful,  and  encourages  renewed  effort  to  make  the  ▼olnme  still  man 
acceptable.  It  has  been  his  endeavour  to  bring  the  information  contained  in  its  pages 
up  to  the  most  recent  discoveries ;  although,  in  a  daily-progressing  field  of  science,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  knowledge  in  all  its  ramificatioos.* 

A  work  which  has  passed  through  six  editions,  and  of  which  fifty  thousand  eaaks 
have  been  sold,  is  in  itself  strong  evidence  of  its  worth ;  and,  after  a  careful  perusu  of 
the  present  edition,  we  can  bear  our  testimony  to  its  merits ;  for,  although,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  in  a  volume  embracing  such  an  extensive  field  of  xesearch,  weuid 
some  portions  better  treated  of  than  others,  all  are  clearly  written,  and  no  palpable 
errors  or  important  omissions  are  to  be  found.  The  work  is  a  clear  and  vreD-writtea 
digest  of  the  history,  construction,  and  application  of  the  microscope ;  and  that  its  anthor 
has  incorporated  in  its  pages  the  most  recent  investigations  is  shown  by  his  notices  of 
the  very  valuable  investigations  of  Dr.  Guy  on  the  sublimation  of  the  alkaloidiv  and  ef 
Mr.  Sorby  on  spectro-microscopy. 

When  we  farther  state  that  the  work  contains  752  pages,  octavo ;  that  it  is  printed  ia 
dear  readable  type,  on  good  paper;  that  it  is  profusely  illustrated  by  engnnngs 
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and  eight  beaviifallj-ezeciited  coloured  plates  of  Datunl  objecU  by  Tnffen  West ;  and 
the  whole  sold  for  the  marvellouslj  small  sum  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  we  tmst 
we  hare  said  enough  to  recommend  it  to  onr  readers  as  a  familiar  and  valnable  introdne- 
tioD  to  the  use  of  tiie  microecope,  and  the  study  of  microscopical  science. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  MAWSON. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sincere  regret,  and  of  sympathy  with  those  plunged  into  grief 
by  their  sudden  bereaTement,  that  we  note  the  death,  under  more  than  usually  distress- 
ing circumstances,  of  one  long  connected  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, — Mr,  Mawson, 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The  melancholy  accident  with  nitro-glyeerine,  which  has  brought  sorrow  to  so  many 
homes  in  Newcastle,  will  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  from  the  lengthened 
tccounts  which  appeared  but  a  few  days  ago  in  the  newspapers.  Our  late  eonfrire  was 
tpplied  to  for  assistance  and  advice  in  the  removal  of  a  large  quantity  of  this  dangerous 
material  (originally  intended  for  mining  purposes),  which  had  been  found  warehoused  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  town,  and  it  was  whilst  superintending  its  destruction  that  an 
explosion  took  place,  inflicting  bodily  injuries  so  frightful  that  death  was  but  a  release 
froni  suffering. 

Mr.  Mawson  was  best  known  amongst  pharmaceutists  in  connection  with  his  extensive 
bnsioess  in  photographic  chemicals  and  scientific  apparatus.  Of  recent  years,  being 
relieved  from  dose  attention  to  these  branches  of  trade,  he  had  been  concerned  in  the 
manufacture  of  some  of  the  heavier  chemicals  largely  produced  in  the  district.  His  in- 
creaaed  leisure  had,  of  late,  been  devoted  to  municipal  services  and  philanthropic  objects, 
and  in  November  last  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Newcastle. 

His  name  will  always  be  associated  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  him  with  kind- 
ness and  simplicity  of  demeanour,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  readiness  to  help  in  good 
works. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Persons  having  seceded  from  the  Society  may  be  restored  to  their  former  status  on 
payment  of  arrears  of  subscription  and  the  registration  fee  of  the  current  year. 

Those  who  were  Associates  before  the  1st  of  July,  1842,  are  privileged  (as  Founders 
of  the  Society)  to  become  Members  without  examination. 

Full  price  will  be  given  for  the  following  numbers  of  the  Journal :  January,  April,  and 
October,  1866;  January,  1867. 

The  General  Tndex  to  the  first  fifteen  volumes  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  may 
be  had  of  Uie  Secretary,  price  2s.  Sd.  post  free. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  liibrary  may  also  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  price  Is.  Id,  post 
free. 

We  regret  to  find  that  our  friend  Mr.  ACackay,  of  Edinburgh,  has  sustained  a  serious 
loss  by  the  destruction  of  part  of  his  business  premises,  114,  Gkorge  Street,  by  fire, 
which  broke  out  on  Saturday  evening,  December  21.  The  fire,  which  cannot  be  ac- 
coonted  for,  broke  out  on  the  flat  below  the  rear  portion  of  the  shop,  and  was  discovered 
by  the  porter,  who  found  a  small  cask  of  turpentine  in  a  blaze,  and  this  ignited  several 
barrels  of  olive  and  other  oils.  Fortunately  the  fire  was  confined  to  this  part  of  the 
premises.  The  property  was  insured,  but  the  damage  is  estimated  at  between  jCSOOO 
and  £4000. 

Use  of  Bisulphite  of  Lime. — A  correspondent  at  Crediton  inquires,  whether  bisulphite 
of  lime  may  be  used  for  preventing  the  decomposition  of  animal  substances  without 
interfering  with  existing  patent  rights,  and  he  alludes  eRpeciallv  to  a  patent  recently 
taken  by  Medlock  and  Bauey.  The  use  of  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphites  for  preserving 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  has  been  made  the  subject  of  several  patents  at  different 
periods,  and  as  nearly  all  of  these  patents  have  expired,  the  processes  described  in  them 
have  become  public  property.    The  use  of  bisulphite  of  lime,  botii  m  solution  and  also 
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ia  the  solid  stata,  w«s  patented  for  the  ftbo^e  pnrpoee  in  1891,  hj  'Vt^iam  BattnT,  of 
Aberdeen.  His  proeen  consisted  in  dipping  the  sabetenee  to  be  preserved  into  an  add 
selntion  of  tiie  snlpbite,  and  afterwards  exposing  it  to  the  air;  or  in  mbbing  the  ixj 
snlpfaite  oyer  the  sarfaee  off  the  meat  or  other  substance,  and  afterwards  vrappiBg  it  in 
a  cloth  wetted  with  the  acid  solution.  This  patent  was  allowed  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  first  three  years,  and  the  process  is  now  public  property.  The  processes  patented 
by  Medlock  and  Bailey  are  in  some  respects  similar  to  Battray's,  and  in  so  far  the  pitat 
is  bad,  and  the  right  to  the  exclosive  use  of  the  processes  could  not  be  maintained  br 
law. 

N,  G,  (Berwick). — Nitro-glycerine  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  strongest  nitric 
acid  on  glycerine,  the  action  being  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  prodoctkia 
of  gun-cotton  from  cotton- wool.  The  composition  of  nitto-glycerine  is  represented  by 
the  formula  C^  H<  (N04),0g,  three  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of  glycerine  being  replaced 
by  three  atoms  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (NO4)  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
nitric  add.    See  also  pa^  882. 

^lota,** — The  object  is  to  obtain  freshly  precipitated  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is 
more  soluble  than  the  dry  salt. 

"il»  Apprentice^  (Islington). — ^If  made  strictly  according  to  the  direetions,  the  pro- 
duct should  be  clear ;  the  defect  referred  to  is  probably  due  to  the  honey,  which  m^^ 
be  prerioQsly  clarified. 

^  An  Inquirer  "  (Carlisle). — The  percolated  liquid  is  oideted  to  be  evapoiated  to  IS 
fluid  ounces,  in  which  the  sugar  is  to  be  dissoWed. 

^^EmeraJdJ* — To  act  as  a  dispensing  chemist  in  Ireland,  H  is  necesBary  tt>  pass  the 
examination  of  the  Apothecariee*  Company. 

r.  W.  If.  (Bochdale),  and  A,  S.^A  new  edition  of  the  <Pharmaeentical  Utia 
Grammar'  is  expected  shortly. 

A  Major  Associate. — The  specimen  of  saffron  forwarded  for  our  inspection  is,  periiapt, 
the  very  worst  sample  of  that  drug  we  hare  ever  seen.  It  is  only  saffron  in  name. 
The  bark  appears  to  be  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  spurious  yellow  cinchona  barka,  but  if 
our  correspondent  will  forward  us  a  larger  piece  we  shall  then  be  able  to  speak  poattTdy. 
It  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  exhausted  of  its  alkaloids.  We  entirdy  ^rce 
with  our  correspondent  as  to  the  desirability  of  Pharmaoentiats  being  so  educated  as  te 
be  able  to  discnmioate  between  good  and  worthless  drugs. 

"  Vendo  **  (Leeds).— (1)  The  reference  should  have  been  No.  XL  (Mny,  1867),and' 
was  so  corrected  in  the  following  number.  The  so-called  ^  Glycerine  and  Lime  Onm^ 
does  not  contain  lime-juice.  (2)  Hair  Dye.  Vol.  XV.  page  144.  We  are  unable  to 
enlighten  our  correspondent  wiUi  reference  to  ^*  Shampooing  Wash,"  ^<  ArabiaB  (KI,* 
etc. 

Student.— ^No ;  but  Dr.  Gan-od's  '  Essentials  of  Materia  Medica '  ia  adTertiaed  to  be 
published  shortly. 

Aseociau  (Bristol).— Ben tley's  <  Manual  of  Botany,'price  I2s.  6dL  (Chuchill  and  Sooa) 

A  Correspondent. — Artifickd  Seltzer  Water. — The  following  haa  been  given  as  its 
composition : — Muriate  of  lime  and  muriate  of  magnesia,  of  each  4  gra. ;  dissolve  these 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  add  it  to  a  similar  solution  of  8  grs.  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  20  grs.  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  2  grs.  of  phosphate  of  soda ;  mix  and  add  a  sola* 
tion  of  i  of  a  gr.  of  sulphate  of  iron ;  put  Uie  mixed  solution  into  a  20  oa.  bottle  ud 
fill  up  with  aerated  water. 

A  Candidate.-^A  knowledge  of  the  plants  you  refer  to  will  be  sufficient. 

^  A  Correspondent." — German  works  on  pharmacy  : — Budbner's  *  Bepertorinm  fur  d. 
Pharmacie.' (Monthly.)  *Neues  Jahrbuch  f fir  Phannacie.'  (Monthly.)  *Schweiaer- 
ische  Wochenscbrift  ffir  Pharmacie.'  (Weekly.)  *  Yierteljahiesschrift  f iir  Pmktiscbe 
Pharmacie.'  (Quarterly.) 


InfitractioDB  from  Members  and  Associates  respecting  the  traDBnussiott  of  the 
Journal  before  the  25th  of  the  month,  to  Euas  Brbmriogjc,  Secracwy,  I't 
Bloomabury  Square,  W.C. 
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"PRESCRIPTIONS  CAREFULLY  PREPARED.'* 

This  is  perhaps  the  highest  promise  held  out  by  a  pharmaceutist  to  the  public  ; 
the  promise  to  perform  with  skill,  accuracy,  and  honesty,  the  duties  delegated 
to  him  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering ;  a  promise  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  which  connects  him  with  a  high  and  honourable  profession,  and  entitles 
him  to  remuneration  over  and  above  the  commercial  value  of  the  substances 
he  dispenses,  because  it  cannot  be  performed  without  a  previous  educational 
training  beyond  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  a  mere  trade.    It  is 
skilled  labour  of  a  high  class.    Skilled  labour  may  be  required  in  the  regula- 
tion of  mechanical  operations  only  ;  nay,  so  imperatively  required  that  a  want 
of  it  would  endanger  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  our  fellow -creatures,  as  in  the 
application  of  steam  power.    The  driver  of  an  engine  knows  what  force  is 
Dec^sary  to  do  certain  work  in  a  given  time,  but  on  his  engine  he  has  valves 
and  gauges  to  demonstrate  at  once  whether  he  is  working  below,  up  to,  or  be- 
yond the  line  of  safety ;  his  table  of  instruction  is,  as  it  were,  always  befoie  him. 
Id  dealing  with  the  eccentric  bodies  brought  together  in  the  compounding  of 
medicines,  the  knowledge  required  is  of  a  more  recondite  character,  and  there 
skill  in  manipulation  must  be  accompanied  by  an  acquaintance  with,  and  an 
appreciation  of,  actions  not  tabulated  immediately  before  one's  eyes,  nor  regu- 
lated by  taps  always  within  reach. 

We  are  led  to  this  subject  just  now  by  certain  observations  which  were  made 
in  the  pages  of  the  ^  Lancet  *  of  the  14th  of  December,  headed,  '^  Prescriptions 
carefully  prepared,^*  in  which  the  writer  says,  ^'  Now  there  are  many  circuni' 
stances  which  lead  us  to  think  that  druggists,  as  a  body,  are  not  so  careful  in  pre* 
paring  prescriptions  as  they  should  be.  For  example,  we  believe  that  if  the  same 
prescription  were  made  up  on  the  same  day  at  twelve  different  chemists'  shops 
between  the  Marble  Arch  or  Charing  Cross  and  Mile  End,  not  more  than  three 
of  the  resulting  mixtures  would  correspond,  unless  the  most  commonplace  drugs 
had  been  ordered." 

In  the  interest  of  pharmacy  we  put  this  forward  as  a  question  for  the  indi- 
ridaal  consideration  of  every  dispenser,  and  if  the  fact  be  as  the  writer  states, 
we  ask,  Why  is  it  so?  Is  the  promise  of  care  and  attention,  in  some  way  or 
other  printed  and  issued  by  almost  all  chemists,  a  mete  bit  of  clap- trap,  no 
more  representing  a  fact  than  the  symbols  ordinarily  do  on  their  show- bottles  ? 
We  who  have  laboured  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  advanee  pharmacy  in  this 
country  by  insisting  on  an  educational  qualification  in  those  who  practise  it, 
and  have  always  observed  that  oar  contemporary — the  ^  Lancet  ^— has  been  with 
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UB  in  trffng  to  promote  the  same  object,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  quarrel 
with  a  writer  wdo  is  admitted  to  the  correepondentB*  oolama  of  that  joarnal, 
to  enforce  the  Deceseity  of  care  and  honesty  in  the  preparation  of  medicioei. 
We  may,  and  indeed  do,  regard  his  sweeping  charge  of  general  careleaBneBS  m 
nnjuBt,  but  the  refutation  of  it  is  one  of  those  negatives  so  difficult  to  prove 
that  we  think  it  better  let  alone.  We  are  more  inclined  to  accept  the  aecosa- 
tion  as  the  scolding  which  seems  necessary  to  some  minds  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  lecture.  A  **  Pharmaceutical  Chemist*'  has  ventured,  in  two  lettera 
published  in  the  numbers  of  the  *"  Lancet '  of  December  28th  and  January  11th, 
to  break  a  lance  in  defence  of  his  brethren,  and  the  long  editorial  notes  ap- 
pended to  them  are  well  worthy  of  consideration,  although  we  cannot  think  the. 
editor  read  the  *^  Pharmaceutical  Chemist's  "  letters  with  much  more  care  than 
he  says  the  latter  studied  his  first  paper. 

We  put  aside  the  writing  of  prescribers  as  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  whether  a  prescription  be  distinctly  or  indistinctly  written,  it  is  the  dis- 
penser^s  duty  to  understand  it  fully  before  compounding  the  medicine  ordered, 
and,  according  to  our  own  experience,  prescribers  never  make  any  difficulty  in 
giving  such  information  as  may  be  required. 

Descending  to  special  charges,  it  is  first  stated,  that  when  a  prescription,  io 
which  pig^s  pepsine  of  a  particular  maker  was  ordered,  was  left  at  ^*  one  of  the 
most  respectable  houses  in  London  '^  to  be  dispensed,  other  pepsine  was  substituted, 
the  name  of  the  maker  first  written  actually  erased,  and  that  of  the  chemist 
by  whom  the  mixture  was  prepared  substituted.  On  the  face  of  it  there  is  no 
justification  for  such  a  proceeding  as  this,  and  none  was  attempted  in  the  letter 
of  a  ^^  Pharmaceutical  Chemist*'  on  December  28th,  although  the  editor  in  his 
note  thereto  seems  to  have  attributed  to  his  correspondent  a  desire  to  excuse 
the  transaction.  Such  unwarrantable  proceedings  will  never  find  an  advocate 
in  this  Journal.  But  this  is  an  isolated  occurrence,  and  to  bring  it  as  evidence 
of  general  misconduct  on  the  part  of  chemists,  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  flog 
a  whole  school  when  one  boy  belonging  to  it  robs  an  orchard. 

The  second  charge  carries  with  it  much  more  weight,  and  seems  to  prove  that 
want  of  uniformity  which  is  so  important  as  well  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
wishes  of  the  doctor,  as  for  giving  confidence  to  the  patient  in  his  chemist.    It 
is,  that  an  ointment  ordereol  on  the  16th  December,  1867  (the  prescription 
being  headed  **  Brit.  Phar."),  was  sent  from  one  shop  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  and 
from  another  a  solid  substance,  such  as  the  prescriber  intended.     Oil  of  Tkeo- 
hroma  cacao  was  the  basis  of  the  composition,  and  was,  doubtless,  used  in  the 
second  preparation,   whilst  the  oil  of  cocoa-nut  was  probably  employed  in 
the  first.     This  should  not  be  so^  and  points  to  the  fact,  that  the  Pharmaco|X£ia 
of  1867  has  not  been  as  carefully  studied  as  it  ought  to  be  by  all  dispensers.  We 
admit  freely  that  the  hesitation — we  might  use  a  much  stronger  term— of  the 
profession  to  adopt  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1864,  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
mischief  of  this  kind.     Chemists  have  for  the  last  four  years  been  daily  com- 
pelled to  consider  and  decide  for  themselves  whether  ^'  P.  L.*'  or  ^*  P.  B.*"  has 
been  the  text- book  of  many  prescribers ;  and  although  neither  oil  of  theohroma 
nor  oil  of  cocoa-nut  had  place  in  any  Pharmacopoeia  prior  to  1867,  it  is  very 
well  known  that  for  the  last  five-and -twenty  years  oil  of  coooa-nut  has  been 
sometimes  prescribed  under  the  name  of  **"  Oleum  Cacao  *^  erroneously,  and  our 
erring  brother  may  perhaps  urge  ^^  mos  pro  lege.''^    We  think,  however,  that 
the  time  has  now  arrived  at  which  this  difficulty  should  cease ;  and,  as  a  proof 
that  as  a  matter  of  public  safety  it  should,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a  letter 
copied  into  our  present  Journal  from  the  '  Lancet,*  headed,  *^The  New  Phar- 
macopoeia," and  signed  **  Thomas  Ballard,  M.D.'^    The  Medical  Council  in  1864 
issued  a  book  which  everybody  seemed  predisposed  to  abuse ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  profession  generally  appear  delighted  to  honour  its  successor  of  1867,  and 
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this  makes  it  easy  for  dispeDsera,  who  are  bj  law  bound  to  the  hitest  authority, 
to  obey  its  instructioos  in  all  cases  where  a  contrary  course  is  not  indicated  by 
the  preBcriber.  This  should  not  only  be  a  common  understanding,  but  it  should 
he  commonly  talked  of, — made  a  matter  of  notoriety.  There  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  P.  L.  preparations  for  old  prescriptions,  or  new  ones  in  which 
they  may  be  ordered,  but  nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  the  interest  of 
our  body,  nothing  can  more  seriously  compromise  us  in  the  eyes  of  our  customers, 
than  a  difference  in  the  appearance  or  flavour  of  a  mixture ;  therefore,  the  more 
decidedly  we  bring  our  practice  into  unison  the  better. 

Bat  it  is  not  simply  a  strict  adherence  to  the  PharmacopcBia  which  will 
ensure  that  uniformity  in  medicines  so  much  to  be  desired.  There  are  in  phar- 
macy, as  in  every  other  profession  aspiring  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  un- 
written (and  ever-increasing)  as  well  as  written  laws.  The  knowledge  of 
the  latter  can  only  become  general  by  the  free  interchange  of  opinion  and 
experience  on  matters  connected  with  our  business,  which  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  has,  from  its  commencement,  laboured  to  promote,  and  which  the 
Pharmaceutical  Conference  has  in  later  years  more  activfely  prosecuted.  Look 
through  the  questions  proposed  for  discussion  at  Nottingham  and  Dundee,  and 
you  will  find  subjects  started  calculated  to  bring  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  most  active  within  reach  of  all, — investigations,  some  on  ab- 
struse, but  many  more  on  practical  every-day  matters.  We  have  ample  proof 
there  that  the  most  accomplished  pharmaceutists  of  the  day  are  ready,  in  a  true 
professional  spirit,  to  place  the  fruit  of  their  study  and  observation,  not  simply 
before  their  customers  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  for  themselves  all  the  pecu- 
niary advantage,  but  freely  and  openly  before  their  brethren  and  competitors  in 
the  trade. 

A  very  strenuous  remonstrance  is  made  by  the  *  Lancet '  against  such  labels 
as  **  The  Drops  as  be/oreJ'^  It  is  urged,  and  with  much  truth,  that  in  these 
days,  when  medicines  are  ordered  in  a  concentrated  form,  it  is  unsafe  to  trust 
to  the  recollection  of  a  nurse ;  that  in  some  cases  a  new  attendant  may  have 
to  administer  the  dose;  consequently,  the  full  direction  should  always  be 
given  on  the  label  when  a  medicine  is  repeated.  In  the  main  this  is  quite  cor- 
rect, and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  made  a  constant  rule  in  dispensaries 
to  repeat  the  original  direction,  when  applicable,  at  the  time  of  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  mixture,  and  when  circumstances  render  a  modification  neces- 
sary, still  to  state  the  dose  in  such  a  form  as  will  prevent  any  possibility  of 
error.  It  is  on  such  modifications  as  we  here  indicate  that  our  contemporary 
seems  to  cast  aside  his  usual  liberality  when  he  says,  ^^  It  is  this  pernicious 
practice  of  the  dispenser  using  his  discretion^  instead  of  doing  as  he  is  told,  that 
is  so  reprehensible.^'  lie  evidently  forgets  that  these  modifications  to  suit  the 
occasion  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  a  dispenser  must  use  his  discretion. 
He  is  wrong,  too,  in  saying  that  the  shortcomings  to  which  he  draws  attention 
**are  not  so  much  a  question  of  education  as  of  care  in  keeping  the  best  drugs 
and  chemicals,  as  well  as  of  great  pains  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  acci- 
dent to  the  sick.*'  It  is  clear  that  he  would  have  dispensers  mere  handicrafts- 
men. We  hold  that  much  more  is  necessary,  and  we  trust  ere  long  to  see  that 
greater  necessity  enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament,  before  any  man  is  allowed  to 
take  on  himself  the  responsible  office  of  a  dispenser  of  medicines. 
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LAW  RELATING  TO  THE   KEEPING  OF  PETROLEUM. 

We  have  received  several  communications  in  which  inqmries  are  made  re- 
specting the  liabilities  incurred  by  those  who  keep  petroleum  on  their  premises. 
Several  years  ago,  in  1862,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  ^*  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  petroleum,''  which  will  be  found  in  extenso  in  Vol.  IV.  x .  s.  of  this 
Journal,  at  page  162.  The  object  of  the  law  was  to  lessen  the  danger  of  acd- 
dents  from  fire  and  explosion  caused  by  the  use  of  those  kinds  of  petroleom 
which  give  off  large  quantities  of  yapour  at  temperatures  below  100°  Fahr. 
Until  recently  the  law  has  not  been  put  very  rigidly  into  force,  but  within  tha 
last  few  weeks,  the  local  authorities  throughout  the  country  have  been  inatmcted 
by  the  Government  to  take  immediate  steps  for  enforcing  the  Act.  Notioa 
have  therefore  been  issued  in  most  towns,  informing  those  who  deal  in  petroleam 
that  they  are  liable*  to  a  heavy  penalty  for  keeping  more  than  forty  gallons  of 
petroleum  or  other  explosive  substance  within  fifty  yards  of  a  dwc^Iing-hoose, 
or  of  a  buildiog  in  which  goods  are  stored,  except  in  pursuance  of  a  licence  from 
some  competent  authority,  the  nature  of  which  is  defined  in  the  Act. 

As  petroleum  is  frequently  sold  by  druggists,  it  is  important  that  such  should 
at  once  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  are  infringing  the  law.  It  is  not  the 
mere  keeping  of  petroleum  that  renders  them  liable,  even  if  the  quantity  ex- 
ceeds that  specified  in  the  Act,  but  keeping  in  excessive  quantity  the  sort  of 
petroleum  deBned  in  the  Act,  namely,  petroleum  or  any  product  thereof  that 
gives  off  an  inflammable  vapour  at  a  temperature  of  less  than  100*^  Fahr.  Thk, 
at  least,  is  the  construction  generally  put  upon  the  wording  of  the  Act.  The 
words  of  the  Act  are  '^  Petroleum,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  incUde 
any  product  thereof  that  gives  off  an  inflammable  vapour  at  a  temperature  cf 
less  than  100^  Fahr.^^  It  is  presumed,  as  the  Act  relates  to  products  of  petro- 
leum that  give  off  inflammable  vapour  at  the  temperature  stated,  that  it  also 
relates  only  to  petroleum  itself  when  equally  volatile. 

There  is  great  difference  in  the  volatility  of  different  samples  of  petrokum, 
and  large  quantities  of  the  lighter  and  more  volatile  products  obtained  in  the 
rectification  of  crude  petroleum,  have  been  frequently,  and  we  believe  are  at 
the  present  time,  sold  for  burning  in  lamp.  Every  dealer  ought  to  be  assured 
of  the  property  in  regard  to  volatility  of  the  petroleum  products  he  sells  for 
burning,  wnether  they  K)e  sold  under  the  name  of  petroleum  or  any  other  name. 
Instructions  for  ascertaiuiug  the  temperature  at  which  inflammable  vapour  is 
given  off  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Attfield,  at  page  324,  YoL  YIIL  x.$. 
of  this  Journal. 


THE  CHEMISTS'  BALL. 


A  report  will  be  found  elsewhere  of  the  very  agreeable  meeting  which  toc^ 
place  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  22Dd  of  January,  at  Willis's  Kooms.  The 
attendance  this  year  appears  to  have  been  even  more  numerous  than  last  year. 
and  we  have  heard  but  one  opinion  expressed  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
were  present  with  the  proceedings. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

THE   PHARMACEUTICAL   SOCIETY. 


AT  A  MEETING  OP  THE  COUNCIL,  Janvary  Ut,  1868, 

Present^Messrs.  Bird,  Bottle,  Carteighe,  Deane,  Evans,  Haselden,  Hills,  Morson, 
Orridge,  SaDdford,  Squire,  and  Wangh. 
The  following  were  elected 

SLBiSaBSBSa 

Foster,  Michael  Edgar London. 

Ireland,  Edward  Jackson Egremont,  Cumberland. 

Jefferson,  Thomas.....". Clapham. 

Paine,  Standen  Manchester. 

Steele,  John  Wilson York. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hyde  Hills  was  elected  Tseasuber  of  the  Society  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Bell  Hanbnry,  resigned. 

In  pursuance  of  notice  of  mbtion  by  Mr.  Orridge,  it  was 

Resolved,— That  Persons  or  Firms  giving  Donations  of  less  than  Five  Guineas,  shall  at 
the  then  present,  or  next  election,  after  which  it  may  have  been  given,  be  entitled  to 
one  vote  for  every  Half-Oninea. 


BOABD  OF  EXAMINERS,  January  lUh,  1868. 

Present— Messrs.  Bird,  Carteighe,  Cracknell,  Davenport,  Deane,  Gale,  Garle,  Hanbupy, 
Haselden  and  Squire. 

Fiv«  Candidates  presented  themselves  for  the  Major  and  Minor  Examinations.  The 
following  four  passed,  and  were  duly  registered : — 

MAJOB  (as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists). 

Bailey,  Henry  Frederick  Newport  Pagnell .  * 

Perry,  William  Henry  Louui. 

MINOB  (as  Assistants). 

Bird,  Robert  Southampton. 

Wylde,  Samuel Manchester. 

BEOISTEBSD   AFPBBNTICSS   AND    STUDBNTS. 

Name.  Residing  with  Address. 

Clowes,  John  Edward   Messrs.  Owles  and  Son  Great  Yarmouth . 

Cotterell,  William  Burbidge    Mr.  Cotterell    Dover. 

Dymott,  Frank Mr.  Dawson Southampton. 

Kent,  James  Stephen   Mr.  Kent  London. 

Lee,  Charles  Henry  Mr.  Dutton  Rock  Ferry. 

Madgwick,  Rufus Mr.  Kendall Stratford-on-Avon. 

Parsons,  William Mr.  Symes  Birkenhead. 
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Sixth  General  Meeting,  held  December  19tb,  1867 ;  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Pebbidbnt  informed  the  members  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Mawson  that  daj,  in  eoa- 
seqnence  of  an  explosion  of  nitro-glycerine  at  Newcastle,  and  expressed  his  T^;ret  ai 
the  loss  of  such  an  active  and  influential  chemist. 

The  following  donations  to  the  Library  were  acknowledged : — 

Cnlpeper*s  Herbal,  bj  Mr.  Webster ;  Liverpool  Surgical  and  Medical  Reports,  No.  1, 
by  the  Editors ;  New  York  Druggists*  Citcular ;  The  Chemist  and  Druggist ;  Flroceed- 
ings  of  the  Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society. 

The  PxtssiDBNT  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  donors,  which  was  naanimoBdy 
carried. 

Mr.  Abraham  exhibited  some  snlphnr  pastilles,  and  referred  to  the  ^  Gieat  Sulphoi 
Cure,*'  consisting  in  the  administration  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Mr.  Geobob  Wbbstbr  then  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Illegibly  Written  Preaciiptioos.'* 
The  author  said  that  it  was  a  cause  of  great  complaint  to  nim  and  his  fellow-assisUnts, 
as  it  was  an  uncalled  for  addition  to  their  anxious  and  daily  duties.  In  the  compositiGa 
of  any  medicine,  either  for  internal  or  external  use,  strict  attention  and  caution  is  re- 
quired, that  the  ingredients  be  mixed  rightly  and  in  due  proportion,  so  that  they  may 
not  deprive  the  patient  of  that  benefit  which  he  ought  to  receive,  and  which  the  medi- 
cal man  hopes  he  may  obtain,  and  this  result  is  endangered  when  the  prescription  is  net 
legibly  written.  A  still  more  serious  consideration  is,  that  in  the  case  of  a  patient  suf- 
fering from  a  serious  illness  requiring  immediate  attention,  loss  of  time  ensues,  owin^ 
to  the  difficulty  of  deciphering  the  prescription,  especiaily  if  the  writer  has  to  be 
referred  to,  in  order  to  make  out  the  meaning.  In  many  cases  it  entirely  depends  oa 
the  dispenser's  knowledge  of  the  medicines  and  their  action  and  doses,  according  to  the 
age,  temperament,  and  disease  of  the  patient,  whether  serious  effects  shall  result.  Cobp 
sidering  the  vast  number  of  us,  and  the  quantities  of  prescriptions  dispensed,  it  refleetB 
great  credit,  both  on  masters  and  assistants,  that  there  are  so  few  cases  of  careless  dis> 
pensing  under  such  difficulties.  Medical  men  have  attained  a  high  standard  of  edncs- 
lion  and  abilities,  and  a  little  thought  on  their  part  would  prevent  this  nnnecessaiy  eriL 
There  may  be  a  good  excuse  in  some  cases  for  bad  writing,  but  it  is  rarely  so,  and  ia 
serious  cases,  at  least,  the  writing  ought  to  be  plain.  If  the  elder  members  of  the  tnda 
brought  this  matter  before  medical  man,  I  doubt  not  that  it  would  haye  its  due  effect, 
and  be  a  benefit  to  patients,  and  a  decided  advantage  to  dispensers. 

Mr.  Syhbs,  whilst  agreeing  with  the  writer,  had  found,  that  in  a  short  time  one  got 
acquainted  with  a  doctor's  handwriting,  and  that  by  comparing  one  part  of  a  prescriptioa 
with  another,  the  meaning  might  generally  be  made  out.  Mr.  Symes  called  attencioa 
to  the  fact,  that  liq.  sodse  chloratoe,  as  usually  supplied  by  wholesale  houses,  docs  sot 
answer  the  Pharmacopoeia  tests  ;  he  had  met  with  samples  varying  in  sp.  g.  from  1'<H3 
to  1'080,  but  none  I' 108,  as  they  should  have  been,  some  gave  a  luge  precipitate  with 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  indicating  the  presence  of  lime,  and  showing  that  they  had  not 
been  prepared  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  process. 

Mr.  Symes  then  took  exception  to  some  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  processes  and  prepan- 
tious.  He  thought  that  the  various  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  phaimaceotioil 
preparations  should  be  divested  of  all  complications  which  do  not  add  to  the  merits  of 
the  products  ;  that  they  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  rendered  in  a  manner  suiuUe 
for  the  pharmaceutist  to  prepare  them  himself  with  the  usual  arrangements  and  appa- 
ratus which  any  well-conducted  pharmacies  possess.  He  bad  just  given  one  illnstntisB 
of  the  necessity  for  this,  if  strength  and  purity  were  to  be  regarded.  Acetum  caathi- 
ridis,  B.  P.,  was,  in  his  opinion,  no  way  superior  to  that  prepared  by  the  P.  L.  method, 
and  certainly  the  process  was  more  complicated.  A  good  share  of  the  effect  which  the 
preparation  produced  had  been  attributed  by  Dr.  Bedwood  to  the  acid  itself,  and  he 
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(Mr.  Sjmes)  thought  that  some  of  thie  was  alwajs  driTen  off  daring  the  heating,  and 
it  was  quite  possible  that  a  small  amount  of  the  cantharidine  might  also  be  removed 
daring  the  volatilization  of  the  acid.  Calcis  phosph. :  in  the  B.P.  test  it  states,  that 
**the  solution  in  nitric  acid  continues  clear  when  an  excess  of  acetate  of  soda  is  added." 
If  the  solutions  are  dilutef  such  is  the  case ;  but  if  concentrated,  a  precipitate  occurs, 
even  though  the  phosphate  is  po^e.  Oxjmel  scillsB  :  the  B.  P.  process,  although  appa- 
rently simple,  is  a  very  troublesome  one,  just  calculated  to  take  its  preparation  out  of 
the  pharmaceutist's  hands.  During  evaporation  the  product  must  be  allowed  to  cool 
frequently,  that  the  sp.  g.  might  be  taken ;  this  course  would  not  be  practicable  except 
for  large  quantities ;  the  P.L.  process  answered  very  well,  why  alter  it  for  a  worse  one? 
Sjr.  ferri  phosph. :  Mr.  Symes  considered  this  formula  commenced  with  one  error  and 
ended  with  another.  He  thought  the  use  of  granvdated  sulphate  of  iron  a  mistake  ;  it 
possesses  no  advantages  over  the  ordinary  pure  sulphate,  except  the  doubtful  one  of 
spoiling  much  more  readily.  The  product  which  "  should  measure  exactly  twelve  fluid 
onoces"  never  does  so  ;  if  the  directions  are  followed  carefully,  barely  eleven  ounces  are 
obtained.  Should  the  quantity  be  left  thus,  or  made  up  with  what  ?  is  a  question  the 
Pharmacopceia  leaves  unanswered. 

Mr.  Abraham  agreed  with  Mr.  Symes  in  several  points,  but  considered  that  there  was 
no  need  to  lose  cantharidine  or  acetic  acid  in  preparing  acetum  cantharidis,  as  the  pro- 
cess might  be  conducted  in  a  closed  vesseL  In  other  preparations  in  which  cantharidis 
are  used,  such  as  charta  epipastica  and  emplastrum  cantharides,  a  high  temperature  is 
employed  without  injury  to  the  product. 

Mr.  A.  NoBMAN  Tatb  then  read  a  short  paper  on  *' Tincture  of  Quinine."  It 
has  been  frequently  mentioned  to  me  that  tincture  of  quinine  did  not  contain  the 
quantity  of  quinine  ordered  by  the  Pharmacopcsia,  and  I  have  examined  several  samples, 
obtained  from  different  shops,  some  of  which  contained  the  proper  propcNrtion,  or  very 
nearly  so,  and  others  not.  In  those  samples  that  were  deficient  the  quantity  of  quinine 
varied  from  three  to  five  grains  per  ounce  of  tincture.  From  what  I  have  noticed  in 
this  tincture,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  formida  of  the  Pharmacopooia  is  not  altogether 
satibfactory,  and  for  the  following  reasons : — 

It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  impossible  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  quinine  ordered 
by  the  Pharmacopceia,  and  that  a  large  proportion  remains  undissolved  L  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case ;  for,  if  the  directions  are  properly  carried  out,  a  very  small  residue 
is  left,  and  this,  I  believe,  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  tannate  of  quinine,  which  is 
separated  in  the  filtration.  But,  notwithstanding  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  quinine 
is  taken  up  when  the  directions  are  followed,  it  does  no^  under  all  circumstances,  re- 
main in  solution.  I  have  with  me  a  sample  of  tincture  of  quinine,  prepared  strictly 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacoposia.  With  the  exception  of  a  mere  trace, 
the  whole  of  the  quinine  ordered  was  dissolved,  and,  on  filtration,  this  trace  was  sepa- 
rated, and  a  clear  tincture  obtained.  But  you  will  see  that  a  good  proportion  of  the 
qainine  is  now  not  in  solution.  It  has  been  deposited  since  it  was  placed  in  the  bottle, 
and  this  bottle  is  only  one  of  several  filled  at  the  same  time,  all  of  which  now  present 
the  same  appearance.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  quantity  of  quinine  s(^able  in 
tincture  of  orange  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  as  ordered  by  the  Pharmacopeia,  is 
greater  than  can  be  retained  in  solution  under  all  circumstances  to  which  the  tincture  is 
liable  to  be  exposed.  For  instance,  the  deposit  in  the  example  I  have  shown  you  was 
thrown  down  during  a  night  when  the  temperature  fell  some  few  degrees.  It  was  clear  and 
bright  over-night,  and  in  the  morning  the  deposit  was  observed.  Although  the  qainine 
can  be  redissolved  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  redissolve  so 
readily  as  it  at  first  dissolves.  Now,  I  think  this  is  a  drawback  to  the  successful  use  of 
tincture  of  quinine.  The  strength  of  it  should  not  vary,  and  for  many  reasons  it  is 
adrisable  that  the  quinine  should  always  be  in  solution.  Disulphate  of  quinine  is  soluble 
in  about  60  parts  of  rectified  spirit,  in  about  740  parts  of  cold,  and  in  about  30  parts  of 
boiling  water.  Therefore,  unless  there  is  something  else  present  in  the  tincture  of 
orange  to  increase  the  solubility,  there  is  an  excess  of  quinine ;  the  formula  for  tincture 
of  orange,  being  2  oz.  of  orange-peel  and  1  pint  of  proof  spirit,  and  this  makes  the 
quantity  of  tincture  in  which  160  grains  of  disulphate  of  quinine  are  ordered  to  be  dis- 
solved. This  is  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  quinine  to  60  parts  of  proof  spirit,  which 
is  not  capable  of  dissolving  so  much  quinine  as  rectified  spirit.  The  solubility  of 
quinine  in  tincture  of  orange  is,  however,  said  to  be  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  vege- 
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table  acid  in  the  orange-peel,  either  as  a  constituent  of  the  peel,  or  owing  to  the  con- 
tact of  the  peel  with  the  orange-juice.  This  is  probably  a  fact,  as  tincture  of  onoge 
has,  withont  doubt,  a  slightly  acid  reaction  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  fact  remaioi 
that  the  quinine  orderwl  by  the  Pharmacopceia,  although  diasoWed  by  the  aid  of  & 
gentle  heat,  is  not  retained  at  all  ordinary  temperatures  to  which  it  is  liable  to  be  ex- 
posed ;  and,  as  this  is  undoubtedly  a  decided  disadvantage,  I  think  some  altentiGB 
should  be  made  in  the  formula,  so  as  to  ensure  a  uniformity  of  strength  nnder  all  cir- 
cumstances. This  may  be  done  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  quinine,  or  by  adding  t 
small  quantity  of  sulphmric  acid,  which,  as  you  all  know,  will  readily  dissoWe  tbi 
quinine.  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  reduce  the  quinine,  and  would  rather  thst  kbe 
whole  of  it  should  be  permanently  dissolved  by  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  qaantitj  d 
acid.    Some  pharmaceutists  do,  I  believe,  use  a  little  acid,  and  their  tincture  coffie* 

?uently  contains  the  full  proportion  of  quinine ;  and  I  would  mention  that  two  samples 
examined  that  contained  the  proper  quantity  of  quinine  gave  satisfactory  evideoee 
that  sulphuric  acid  had  been  added.  Now,  I  would  say  most  distinctly,  that  I  hoU 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  eveiy  pharmaceutist  to  adhere  as  strictly  as  possihle  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Pharmacopoeia ;  not  that  I  consider  the  formulse  of  tne  Phannaoopceta  to 
bo  always  the  best ;  but,  as  a  point  of  discipline,  there  should  be  some  standard  autho- 
rity to  be  followed  by  all  pharmaceutists,  and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  medicines, 
without  which  the  physician  cannot  depend  upon  the  effects  of  his  prescriptiaos.  I 
would  not  therefore  on  any  account  recommend  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
preparation  of  tincture  of  quinine,  unless  its  use  was  sanctioned  by  the  compilen  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia ;  but  I  think  the  fact  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  present  fonnoli 
should  be  brought  under  their  notice,  so  that  it  may  be  remedied  when  convenient  I 
regret  that  wAui  of  time  has  prevented  me  from  completing  some  experiments  I  htn 
commenced  with  respect  to  this  tincture,  but  I  shall  complete  them  shortly,  and  will 
then,  with  your  permisssion,  lay  them  before  you. 

Mr.  ABBAHiLU  stated  that  he  prepared  tincture  of  quinine  according  to  the  Phanna- 
copoeia  process,  and  observed  no  deposit  under  ordinary  circumstances.  He  had  known 
cases  in  which  it  had  deposited  quinine  when  kept  in  very  cold  places  by  his  costooMCi 

Mr.  Stmes  and  others  joined  in  the  discussiou;  and,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
authors  of  the  papers,  the  meeting  closed. 


Seventh  General  Meeting,  held  on  January  16th,  1868;  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  *  Pharmaceutical  Journal '  for  January  was  received,  and  thanks  voted  to  the 
Society. 

The  Secret  AST  exhibited  a  specimen  of  nitro-glycerine,  and  exploded  some  by  peruis- 
sion.    He  described  the  process  employed  in  its  preparation. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  a  Msmbbb,  as  to  the  best  method  of  making  sulphur 
pastilles,  Mr.  Dove  stated  that  he  mixed  sulphur  with  -^th  charcoal  powder,  aod  ce- 
mented them  with  gum. 

Mr.  Stubs  said  that  he  had  made  them  by  fusion,  but  found  that  they  melted  vhes 
set  on  fire. 

The  President  suggested  that  some  aromatic  substance  should  be  added. 

Mr.  Stmes  then  read  the  paper  for  the  evening,  entitled  **  Pharmaceutical  BeUtiooi." 

He  said — It  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  to  you  this  evening  on  such  relations  as 
uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins,  but  on  those  circumstances  and  individuals  by  which  the 
pharmaceutist  is  surrounded,  over  whom  he  exercises  an  influence  and  who  exercise  aa 
influence  over  him  in  his  daily  avocation.  It  will  be,  perhaps,  difficult  in  a  half-boor'i 
address  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  respective  heads  under  which  my  subject  na- 
turally divides  itself. 

Perhaps  in  the  first  and  most  important  relationship  is  that  of  the  pharmaceutist  i) 
his  business,  as  on  the  harmonious  existence  of  this  depends  every  other  relatioBship; 
and  if  his  ability,  general  character,  and  bearing  do  not  accord  with  the  position  he  filU 
sooner  or  later  this  fact  will  develope  itself,  undermining  all  other  relationships  and  ead 
in  a  non-success. 

Mr.  Symes  then  proceeded  to  point  out  what  he  considered  the  necessary  qualifications 
of  a  pharmaceutist,  speaking  particularly  of  the  penetration,  self-possession,  etc.,  which 
must  be  exercised  in  the  peculiarly  trying  circumstances  under  which  he  is  oocasiooai^ 
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placed,  and  to  enable  him  to  feel  the  master  and  not  the  slave  of  his  profession,  and 
above  all  to  assist  in  its  advancement.  He  pointed  to  the  rapid  progress  of  science,  etc., 
in  the  outer  world,  and  urged  that  in  the  world  of  pharmacy  our  motto  should  be 
^  onward.^  He  did  not  wish  to  banish  £  s.  d.  qaestion,  but  felt  assured  that  the  man 
who  honestly  and  earnestly  attempted  to  advance  his  calling  would  not  lose  his  reward. 
He  thought  the  pharmaceutist  should  perform  his  daily  duties,  not  merely  as  so  much 
drudgery  that  most  be  done,  but  also  for  the  pleasure  they  afford  in  the  doing ;  that  he 
shoald  feel  a  pride  in  his  products  and  always  bear  about  him  the  resolve  that  neither 
trouble  nor  expense  should  be  spared  to  render  them  as  perfect  as  they  could  be  of  their 
kind.  After  quoting  cases  as  illustrations  of  these  points  he  went  on  to  the  next  rela- 
tionship, that  of  one  pharmaceutist  to  another,  pointing  out  the  means  and  the  fruits 
of  merging  the  few  points  in  which  they  differ  into  the  many  in  which  they  could  unite 
— he  spoke  of  what  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  done  in  breaking  down  these  walls 
of  partition,  in  opening  the  hearts  of  pharmaceutical  brethren,  and  in  pointing  to  their 
common  interest  in  a  common  cause. 

He  said — Honest  competition  is  honourable  in  all,  and  I  for  one  would  not  lift  a  finger 
to  suppress  it.  By  honest  competition  I  do  not  mean  that  disreputable  system  of  under- 
Eelling,  but  just  this :  an  individual  who  is  always  anxious,  that  his  preparations  should 
be  elegant  and  efficacious,  finds  some  preparation  in  general  use  which,  when  prepared 
or  preserved  in  the  usual  way,  is  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  character ;  he  plies  tlie  best  of 
his  ability,  spends  time  in  making  experiments,  and  ultimately  succeeds  in  finding  means 
which,  whilst  retaining  the  original  strength,  makes  or  preserves  it  in  a  more  elegant 
form  than  his  neighbour,  who  does  not  trouble  himself  about  anything  of  the  kind,  but 
just  allows  things  to  take  their  usual  course,  and  if  by  such  means  he  is  enabled  to  im- 
pn>?e  his  business,  who  can  question  the  integrity  of  such  a  procedure?  Some  might 
think  this  selfish,  perhaps,  but  I  can  see  nothing  selfish  in  a  man  reaping  the  reward  of 
his  labour.  If  he  chooses  to  make  it  the  subject  of  communication  to  a  society  such  as 
this,  it  is  liberal  and  he  doubtless  is  compensated  in  another  way. 

He  then  pointed  out  some  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  those  who  did  not  make 
their  occnpation  subservient  only  to  the  production  of  wealth,  but  who  did  somethinqj 
however  small,  for  the  day  and  generation  in  which  they  lived,  and  added,  before  leaving 
the  fraternal  relationship : — I  would  just  mention  one  method  of  competition  which 
meets  my  disapproval,  viz.  long  hours  of  business.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  difficult  subject 
to  treat  on,  one  which  has  frequently  been  discussed,  and  yet  with  very  little  permanent 
good  resulting  therefrom.  Nearly  every  one  admits  that  long  hours  of  business  are  a 
decided  evil,  and  yet  how  very,  very  few  put  the  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  remedy  it ! 
The  mechanic's  hours  were  from  six  to  six,  during  which  he  had  a  fair  proportion  of  time 
allowed  for  taking  his  meals  undiUurbed,  he  felt  this  too  long  to  ^ive  him  proper  time 
for  relaxation  and  the  improvement  of  his  mind ;  he  makes  resistance,  elicits  public 
sympathy,  and  now,  on  five  days  out  of  the  week  he  works  eleven  hours,  and  on  the 
sixth  but  six  hours ;  at  the  close  of  each  day's  labour  his  time  is  his  own.  Gentlemen, 
we  occupy  a  sphere  above  that  of  the  mechanic,  one  in  which,  in  season  or  out  of  season, 
we  are  called  on  to  exercise  the  best  of  our  ability,  that  involves  responsibilities  of 
the  gravest  character,  and  in  which  dexterity  is  often  of  considerable  importance,  and 
yet,  we  are  such  an  unfortunate,  penurious  class  of  individuals  that  twelve  hours  of  such 
labour  per  diem  does  not  suffice  to  yield  us  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  we  are  so  de- 
sirous of  gain  that  for  the  sale  of  a  few  trifling  articles,  the  profits  on  which  often 
amount  to  not  more  than  a  solitary  shilling,  we  add  one  or  two  weary  hours  to  wring 
oat  the  very  dregs  of  our  mental  and  physical  strength.  These  are  the  simple  facts, 
disguise  them  how  yon  will ;  I  would  that  it  were  not  so.  We  think  ourselves  philoso- 
phers !  We  talk  of  the  forces  of  gravitation,  cohesion,  electricity,  and  magnetism ;  of 
the  constitution  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases ;  of  the  chemical  composition  of  planets, 
stars,  and  nebulae ;  and  yet  the  mechanic  proves  himself  the  best  practical  philosopher 
after  all.  He  weighs  life  and  health  in  the  balance  against  the  scanty  gleanings  from  a 
few  hours*  over- work,  and  concludes,  that  if  a  reasonable  amount  of  labour  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  calling,  it  were  better  to  give  it  up  and  follow  some 
other.  In  my  own  experience  I  never  found  early  closing  lose,  or  late  closing  gain, 
anything  worth  having  in  the  long-run.  I  am  also  averse  to  any  combination  in  the 
way  of  signing  documents  to  close  at  certain  hours ;  it  invariably  falls  through.  What 
of  the  fifteen  gentlemen  of  Belgravia  who  were  to  set  such  an  example  and  usher  in  a 
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new  en  in  dosing  ?  TweWe  months  before  we  did  the  same  thing  in  Biikenbeed,  the 
less  said  about  which  the  better.  I  can  only  suggest  the  remedy  of  each  acting  aocoiir 
ing  to  his  own  conscience  and  integrity  in  the  matter,  onJj  let  him  not  make  his 
science  too  elastic  The  next  rektionship  considered  was  that  between  the 
centist  and  his  customers,  this  being  a  much  closer  one  than  wiili  ordinaiy 
the  confidence  reposed  in  us  by  them  and  the  responsibility  undertaken  hf-wm^m^tm 
account  necessarily  makes  it  so.  They  cannot  judge  of  our  medidoas  «i  ikey  would  of  s 
grocer's  or  draper's  goods, — we  should  be  careful  tiierefore  aaver  to  abuse  that  confidence. 
If  we  charge  eighteenpence  for  a  mixture  that  corts  «§  threepence  or  sixpence,  we  do 
our  customer  no  wrong ;  the  physician  dMS  aot  calculate  his  fee  from  the  coet  of  the 
ink  and  paper  consumed  in  willing  the  prescription.  But  if  we  use  ingredients  aboat 
the  quality  of  which  we  have  any  doubts,  then  we  commit  an  act  of  gross  injostice,  a 
breach  of  faith  for  which  there  is  no  excuse.  The  medical  relationship  was  next  con- 
sidered. Mr.  Symes  regretted  that  a  feeling  of  rivalry  rather  than  one  of  nnity  often 
existed  between  the  pharmaceutist  and  medical  practitioner.  He  considered  the  caasai 
which  lead  to  this  and  to  the  latter  capable  of  subdivision.  First,  the  medical  man  ofiea 
dispenses  his  own  medicines,  and«  secondly,  many  of  those  who  do  not^  often  send  thdr 
patients  to  some  particular  chemist.  In  answer  to  the  first  charge  the  medical  ma 
replies,  give  up  your  counter  practice  and  I  give  up  dispensing ;  to  the  second  he  replisi 
that,  having  found  his  prescriptions  carelessly  dispensed  at  several  shops,  at  last,  findia; 
one  on  which  he  could  depend,  he  recommends  this  one  when  his  opinion  is  asked ;  or 
another  class  of  men  disgrace  their  profession  by  telling  yon  that  Brown  allovs  a  goad 
percentage  on  his  prescriptions,  which  Jones  and  Robinson  refuse  to  do.  The  remedies 
for  these  evils  are  partly  in  our  own  hands ;  let  us  strive  to  remove  them. 

The  wholesale  relationship  was  next  touched  on.  Without  wishing  in  any  way  ts 
weaken  the  confidence  which  existed,  it  was  suggested  that  if  pharmacentists  wonld 
more  frequently  test  the  preparations  and  chemicaU  with  which  they  were  supplied, 
they  would  often  have  to  return  what  they  now  take  into  stock ;  this  annoyaooe  to  theff 
wholesale  brethren  would  be  only  temporary,  ^fanufacturers  would  sooa  cease  to 
supply  impure  or  adulterated  articles  if  they  had  them  returned,  and  the  benefit  accrnisg 
to  pharmacy  would  more  them  compensate  for  all. 

He  continued — There  is  one  relationship  which  I  have  omitted,  viz.  that  of  the 
master  to  apprentice  and  assistant.  My  reason  for  having  done  so  is,  that  in  a  paper 
last  session  on  **  Pharmaceutical  Education,*'  I  introduced  the  subject,  and  in  the  discoE- 
sion  which  followed,  the  views  of  the  members  present  on  the  subject  were  suffidently 
elicited.  I  would  now  merely  add  these  few  remarks: — As  we  have  necessarily  heea 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  same  training  before  arriving  to  our  present  position,  it  be- 
comes us  to  exercise  our  authority  with  the  same  kindness  and  forbearance  that  we  oar- 
selves  could  have  wished  for ;  this  need  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  duty,  in  fact  it  promotes  it  rather  than  otherwise.  Oare  and  neatness  should 
be  inculcated  as  habit,  as  duties  more  easily  done  than  left  undone ;  we  should  alwavs 
be  careful  not  to  set  an  example  of  carelessness,  by  performing  trivial  duties  as  thoegh 
they  were  beneath  our  noicee.  There  is  no  part  of  our  business,  however  trifling,  that 
does  not  merit  care  in  its  performance,  and  we  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  doing 
what  we  have  to  do  well  I  have  on  former  occasions  said  that  those  who  have  appras- 
tices  often  neglect  their  education ;  let  me  now  add  that  ihitse  who  have  assistuits  more 
frequently  do  the  same  for  them.  But  you  will  say,  perhaps,  assistants  ought  to  know 
their  business  thoroughly  and  require  no  tuition.  If  so,  I  feel  that  many  of  us  an 
lamentably  behind  them.  Our  business  appears  to  me  one  in  which  we  are  all  stadoiti 
to  the  end  of  our  days,  and  that  we  might  be  so  profitably.  It  is  a  duty  of  such  as  sie 
in  authority  to  encourage  a  desire  for  advancement  amongst  those  who  are  nnder  their 
influence.  How  many  more  assistants  and  apprentices  would  study  for,  and  pass  the 
Pharmaceutical  Examinations  if  they  are  brought  to  know  the  real  value  of  so  deinf; 
instead  of  being  told  that  it  is  all  bosh,  quite  useless  ?  Why,  just  ninety-nine  out  ef 
every  hundred !  Surely,  1  have  laid  a  very  heavy  sin  to  our  charge ;  our  oonsciesen 
will  be  our  best  judges  as  to  whether  individually  or  collectively  we  should  plead  guil^. 
Finally,  we  who  reside  in  this  neighbourhood  possess  a  relationship  which  many  are  de- 
prived the  privilege  of,  which,  whilst  some  of  us  enjoy  there  are  many  of  us  who  do  ist 
appreciate,  otherwise  this  room  would  be  far  too  small  for  our  meetings.  I  mean  oer 
relationship  as  individuals  to  this  association.    Why  is  it  that  so  many  gire  it  the  cold 
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&hoTi1der  ?  think  of  it  as  a  relation  ihej  don*t  care  to  own.  Why  haven't  we  one  or  two 
hundred  here  instead  of  some  thirty  or  forty  ?  Excuses  are  vain.  ApcUhy  is  the  only 
answer  I  can  find,  and  the  cause  of  this  ?  Apathy.  There  are  within  our  circuit  a  few 
individuals  hy  no  means  indifferent  to  the  advancement  of  pharmacy,  and  yet  some  of 
these  do  not  come  amongst  us.  Why  ?  Perhaps  they  thmk  us  too  slow ;  to  such  we 
would  say,  come  and  help  our  speed  ;  help  us  in  the  good  work  we  have  in  hand,  in  the 
fraternizing  influence  we  are  endeavouring  to  spread  ;  help  us  in  the  advancement  of 
our  profession,  for  Onward  is  our  motto  and  ITpwabd  our  aim. 

Mr.  HoKTON  gave  as  his  experience  that  closing  at  an  earlier  hour  did  no  injury  to 
a  chemist,  and  that  eight  o'clock  was  as  late  as  the  shop  should  be  kept  open. 

Mr.  Sharp  said  that  there  were  masters  who  injured  the  mental  and  moral  tone  of 
apprentices  by  acts  of  dishonesty,  such  as  replacement  of  one  medicine  by  another,  adul- 
temtion,  etc  He  deprecated  the  practice  of  pharmaceutists  in  their  advertisements 
speaking  of  their  products  as  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  another  man,  as  being  in  the 
worst  taste.  Advertising  secret  medicines  he  denounced  warmly  as  demoralizing  and 
little  better  than  murder.  He  considered  that  German  and  French  chemists  were  su- 
perior in  education  to  those  of  our  country,  and  advocated  compulsory  examination. 

The  President  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Symes  said  that  although  the 
attendance  at  the  meeting  was  not  such  as  he  would  desire,  yet  the  Association  had 
done  a  great  work  in  creating  a  fraternal  spirit  among  the  chemists  in  the  town  which 
was  unknown  before  its  establishment. 

Mr.  Bedford  seconded  the  vote,  which  was  unanimously  carried,  and  after  a  few  re- 
marks in  reply  from  Mr.  Symes,  the  meeting  closed. 
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The  Third  Meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at  the  Philosophical  Hall,  on  the  evening 
of  December  IS,  1867,  the  President,  Mr.  Retnoldb,  in  the  chair. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  kindly  given  by  Dr.  James  Brajthwaite,  one  of  the 
editors  of  Braithwaite*s  'Betrospect  of  Medicine,*  the  subject  being  "The  Principles  of 
Bational  Therapeutics."  The  paper  included  notices  of  a  large  number  of  the  newly 
iotrudnced  remedies,  and  the  intentions  of  the  physician  in  prescribing  particular  drugs 
were  described. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  of  the  paper  was  moved  by  Mr.  Brown,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Atkinson,  and  cordially  carried. 


The  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  January  8,  1868,  the  President  in  the 
ehair. 

The  following  donations  of  books  to  the  Library  were  announced  by  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  Mr.  Yewdall,  viz. : — Three  volumes  of  Knapp's  *•  Technology,'  from  Mr. 
Huggon,  and  Quekett  *■  On  the  Microscope,'  from  the  President. 

Mr.  J.  Chapman  Wilson,  F.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  Leeds  School  of  Medi* 
doe,  read  the  paper  of  the  evening  upon  "  Chemical  Nomenclature  and  Notation." 

Mr.  Wilson  commenced  by  saying  that  when  he  promised  to  read  a  paper  on  nomen- 
clature and  notation  before  the  Society,  his  intention  was  to  be  merely  the  exponent, 
and,  if  possible,  elucidator  of  the  various  and  conflicting  systems  of  chemical  language, 
which  have  been  either  proposed  or  adopted  during  the  last  few  years,  with  a  view  to 
meet  the  ever  increasing  requirements  of  the  science.  But  a  little  consideration  con- 
vinced him  that  such  a  course  would  be  neither  to  the  advantage  of  the  members  of  the 
society,  nor  to  his  own  satisfaction.  He  feared  that,  at  the  best^  he  should  only  succeed 
in  leading  them  into  a  maze,  where  he  might  lose  both  them  and  himself,  and,  therefore, 
ha  should  content  himself  with  making  a  few  general  remarks,  and  then  proceed  to 
give  them  an  account  of  such  recent  changes  in  chemical  nomenclature  as  were  most 
strongly  recommended  by  their  utility,  and  which  had  been  most  generally  received, 
special  retewnce  being  made  to  the  notation  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  of  1867. 

Som3  rne  had  said,  that  with  no  other  material  than  the  ballads  of  any  period,  he 
should  be  able  to  write  its  histoiy ;  and  he  thought  that  if  chemical  nomenclature  might 
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iQ  the  same  way  be  considered  as  the  trae  reflection  of  chemical  philosopbj,  there  vm 
little  doubt  that  the  future  historians  of  the  science  would  speak  of  the  pment  tiou  ts 
the  era  of  theoretical  anarchj.  All  the  leading  chemists  of  the  day  are  oouTioced  thit 
the  nomenclature  and  notation  which  have  hitherto  served  the  purposes  of  the  xiesce 
are  totally  inadequate  to  the  rational  expression  of  the  immense  accnmulation  of  iacu 
with  which  they  had  now  to  deal ;  but  it  was  much  easier  to  observe  defects  Ihta  tc 
remedy  them,  though  there  was  never  any  lack  of  persons  who  considered  themseha 
equal  to  any  emergency.  Fully  cognizant  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  preseat  coa- 
fusion  in  nomenclature,  the  Chemical  Society  appointed  a  Committee  three  or  four  jeus 
ago,  to  consider  and  report  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  some  bbI- 
form  system  which  should  be  sufficiently  elastic  to  adapt  itself  to  the  futore  withcot 
ignoring  the  past.  This  much-desired  report,  however,  was  not  forthcoming  ss  yet,  mr 
was  there  really  much  probability  of  its  making  its  appearance,  for  it  happeoei  nust 
unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  the  science,  that  severid  of  the  leading  membeis  of  the 
Committee  had  peculiar  and  diverse  theories  and  opinions  of  their  own.  This  oonfosfai 
in  the  bead  of  the  body-chemical  had  a  most  prejudicial  influence  on  the  subordiiuM 
members  of  that  body,  and  produced  general  debility  of  the  whole  system.  Now  this 
was  exceedingly  unpleasant,  and  much  to  be  regretted,  but  it  was  hard  to  say  bow  it 
could  well  be  helped.  We  had  the  misfortune  to  live  at  the  time  when  chenustir  ns 
in  a  transition  state,  when  change  seemed  inevitable,  and  we  must  for  a  while  socomao- 
date  ourselves  to  this  abnormal  condition  of  things  as  best  we  may.  Of  the  evU  effects 
of  hasty  innovation  there  had  been  but  too  many  examples  of  late ;  and  every  unsoooeasfiil 
attempt  added  to  the  confusion.  Without  much  corresponding  advantage,  the  nsoies  d 
many  familiar  substances  had  been  so  changed,  inverted,  and  (Ustorted  as  to  render  tbam 
scarcely  recognizable. 

A  few  years  ago  a  chemist  would  have  almost  laughed  in  your  face  if  you  bad  ques- 
tioned his  ability  to  define  the  terms  "  acid  "  and  *^  base,"  but  he  would  be  a  bold  loai 
who  would  now  dare  to  say,  in  a  company  of  advanced  chemists,  that  he  knew  euctif 
what  the  terms  meant.  He  might  venture  to  mention  oil  of  vitriol  as  acid,  beciose  it 
has  a  sour  taste,  because  it  combines  with  bases  to  form  salts,  etc.,  but  he  voold  tt 
once  be  told  that  ouny  acids  are  not  sour,  and  that  oil  of  vitriol  is  itself  a  stlt,  being  is 
fact  sulphate  of  hydrogen.  If  in  his  innocence  he  happened  to  speak  of  chemical  oombiu- 
tion  to  a  thoroughgoing  disciple  of  Gerhardt,  he  would  be  coolly  and  perhaps  pitjiogl^ 
informed  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chemical  combination,  but  that  all  chemical  chuge 
is  a  process  of  substitution,  and  that  the  dual  system  of  Berzelius  has,  after  a  long  «a^ 
useful  life,  died  a  natural  death.  He  would  be  told,  too,  that  the  atomic  tbearr  & 
Dalton,  after  sixty  years  of  excellent  service,  was  exploded  and  had  vanished  into  tuB 
air,  for  no  one  with  any  pretensions  to  science  believed  in  either  atoms  or  oeotres  of 
force.  If  one  who  mastered  the  elements  of  chemistry  a  dozen  years  ago  pnrcbsses  « 
new  manual  of  the  science  with  the  view  of  posting  himself  up  in  the  most  recent  re- 
searches, he  will  find  great  difficulty  in  understanding  either  the  names  or  fonnuls  nsed, 
unless  he  chooses  to  undergo  the  labour  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  psrti- 
cular  system  favoured  by  the  author.  As  had  already  been  said,  this  abnormsl  con- 
dition of  things  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  transition  state  of  cbemetrr;  bot 
still  in  presence  of  so  much  dbagreement  among  those  best  able  to  judge,  ontsideis  ven 
quite  justified  in  being  doubtful  and  suspicious  of  sweeping  attempts  at  innovation.  N^*t 
complete,  cut-and-dried  systems  were  seldom  found  to  work  well  in  practice,  and  tfae{« 
could  be  little  doubt  that  reform  in  this  direction  must  be  gradual  to  be  Mfe.  The  ii&- 
guage  used  by  Lavoisier,  when  speaking  of  the  alchemists,  might,  with  some  degree  « 
propriety,  be  applied  to  some  of  the  present  race  of  scientific  theorists.  He  said, "» 
was  difficult  for  them  to  impart  to  their  readers  that  which  they  did  not  pofises  tfaon* 
selves, — just  and  true  ideas.  They  used  an  enigmatical  language  which  was  peenlitf '^ 
them,  which  often  had  one  meaning  for  the  adepts  and  another  for  the  vulgar,  iw 
which  was  neither  clear  nor  exact  to  the  one  nor  the  other."  But,  however  this  ou^bJ 
be,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  interested  in  the  healthy  development  and  sound  progres  a 
chemistry  to  subject  to  close  scrutiny  every  hypothesis  offered,  so  as  to  prevent^ieedlea 
disorganization  if  not  retrogression ;  to  examine  how  far  it  would  remove  the  toaiBm}^ 
which  at  present  trouble  chemists,  and  to  what  d^^ree  it  would  be  capable  of  ezten^ 
to  meet  the  unknown  requirement  of  the  future.  Above  all  things  there  most  besd^ 
termination  to  resist  extensive  changes  until  there  is  something  Uke  unanimity  u^ 
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those  best  able  to  judge  of  the  value  of  any  proposed  alteration.  There  could  be  little 
doubt  that  many  of  the  evils  which  at  present  afflict  chemical  nomenclature  had  arisen 
from  attempts  to  strain  vocal  language  beyond  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  functions. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Germans  for  many  excellent  things  in  chemistry,  but  certainly 
their  compound  word  system  is  an  importation  of  doubtful  value.  In  the  first  place,  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  German  language  admits  of  compound  word-making  with  much 
greater  facility  than  the  English  ;  and,  io  the  second  place,  compound  words  are  of  very 
questionable  value  when  made.  It  is  impossible  to  make  words  tell  their  own  history 
and  at  the  same  time  make  them  serviceable  in  speech.  The  capacity  of  vocaI  language 
is  limited,  and  the  ignoring  of  this  fact  has  too  often  caused  confusion  in  scientific  no- 
menclature. A  wrong  classification  can  be  best  remedied  when  the  members  of  each 
class  can  be  rearranged  as  increased  knowledge  may  dictate,  without  carrying  with  them 
ineffaceable  marks  of  their  previous  erroneous  disposition.  It  might  be  safely  said,  indeed, 
that  the  common  practice  of  indicating  analogy  of  properties  by  similar  terminations  is 
a  mistake,  as  it  assumes  the  power  of  settling  what  must  of  necessity  always  be  open  to 
question.  Tellurium  is  a  case  in  point  It  received  the  ordinary  termination  of  the  re- 
Centlv  discovered  metals,  because  its  physical  properties  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
metals,  but  it  has  lately  been  found  necessary  to  transfer  it,  metallic  termination  and  all, 
to  the  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  selenium  group.  The  practice,  especially  rife  in  organic 
chemistry,  of  forming  the  names  of  complex  compounds,  such  as  ethylene-triethyl- 
trimethylphosphammon,  by  stringing  together  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  simple  com- 
pounds and  elements  composing  them  is  indefensible.  The  framers  of  such  expressions 
seem  to  have  altogether  forgotten  that  the  first  requisite  of  a  word  is  that  it  shall  be 
capable  of  utterance.  Such  words  are  unnecessary,  too,  as  they  are  but  indefinite  and 
clumsy  repetitions  of  the  exact  information  conveyed  by  the  formulae  of  the  compound. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  make  each  word  an  epitome  of  its  own  history. 

The  rest  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  recent  change  in  nomencla- 
ture which  have  been  most  generally  adopted. 

Several  members  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilson  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Huggon,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Stead,  and  carried. 
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A  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  LamVs  Hotel  on  Wednesday,  11th 
of  December,  1867 ;  Mr.  Bussell  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  including 
assistants  and  apprentices.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  being  read,  bore  a 
draft  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  Association,  and  the  names  of  office-bearers  for  the 
forthcoming  year  as  follows : — President  Mr.  D.  Russell,  Vice-President  Mr.  Hardie, 
Treasurer  Mr.  Levie,  Secretary  Mr.  Hodge.  Committee  Messrs.  Mackay,  Laird,  Kerr, 
Park,  Jack,  Donald,  and  Henderson. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  rules  and  fundamental  princinles  of  the  society,  when 
it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  objects  of  the  Association  should  be  to  elevate  the 
status  of  the  drug  trade  in  Dundee ;  to  regulate  or  shorten  the  hours  of  labour ;  to  regu- 
late prices  ;  to  establish  regular  holidays ;  and  otherwise  provide  for  the  general  good  of 
its  members. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  meetings  should  be  held  monthly,  at  which  papers  should 
be  read  bearing  on  the  more  important  matters  of  the  trade,  and  observations  or  sug- 
gestions made  of  any  miscellaneous  character  that  might  be  interesting  and  beneficial. 
A  fixed  rate  of  membership  was  made ;  and  apprentices  and  assistants  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted at  lower  rates. 

Papers  for  the  next  meeting  were  announced  as  follows: — ''On  Sweet  Spirit  of 
Nitre,"  by  Mr.  Laird;  and  ** Observations  on  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Tinctures." 
Papers  for  successive  meetings  were  also  promised,  as  follows : — "  On  Homoeopathy,' 
by  Mr.  Charles  Kerr;  and  on  "Photography,"  by  Mr.  Laird.  A  very  unanimous  feel- 
ing was  expressed,  that  the  meetings  should  be  well  attended,  and  that  each  one, 
besides  taking  a  part  in  the  discussions,  should  take  his  fair  share  in  contributing  papers 
and  thus  make  certain  of  successful  meetings.    Altogether  a  very  fine  spirit  pervaded 
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the  members,  and  the  Anociation  certainlj  sets  out  onder  most  favourable  aupioes.  A 
veryjprominent  feature  in  the  proceedings  was  an  Inaugural  Address  bj  tbe  Presideov 
Mr.  KussELL.  The  Address  was  listened  to  throughout  with  the  utmost  atteotioQ,  ud 
the  expressions  of  approval  made  at  the  close  were  of  the  most  hearty  descriptioa,  muj 
of  the  members  expressing  a  hope  that  thej  might  see  the  Address  in  print,  so  that  fcbcf 
might  afterwards  benefit  hj  what  was  at  first  simply  meant  to  be  a  few  intzodsdai; 
remarks. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRBBS  BT  THB  PBBBmnrr. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  chemists  and  druggists  in  Dundee,  called  for  the  pnrpoK 
of  electing  ofitco- bearers  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  your  society,  you  were  pleued  te 
appoint  me  to  the  office  of  chairman,  accompanied  with  a  request  that  I  should,  at  jov 
next  meeting,  deliver  something  in  the  shnpe  of  an  inaugural  Address.  However  ia- 
adequate  X  feel  to  engase  in  such  a  task,  I  did  not  consider  myself  altogether  joitified 
in  declining  the  prop^al;  my  principal  difficulty  in  starting  was  to  find  asabject  as 
which  to  address  you ;  after  thinking  over  various  things,  it  occurred  to  me  thai  u 
in  common  life  it  might  be  advantageous  to  take  a  retrospect  of  tbe  years  that  sre  goae 
by,  in  order  that  we  may  benefit  in  future  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  tJMce- 
fore  in  any  remarks  I  may  have  to  make,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  retrospect  of  thf 
last  fifty  years,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  chemists  and  druggists  in  Scotland,  eoa- 
trasting  their  position  at  that  time.  Coincident  with  this  idea,  I  wAs  somewhat soued 
the  other  day  when  I  observed  in  a  Glasgow  newspaper  that  at  a  dinner  giren  by  the 
medical  faculty  there,  Dr.  Fleming,  the  President,  adopted  the  same  theme  to  dikte 
on ;  he  mentioned  **  that  there  had  been  greater  advancement  in  medical  and  cheoicil 
science  within  the  last  half- century  than  had  been  made  since  the  days  of  Hippocnto.' 
If  such  improvement  has  taken  place  in  medical  science  during  that  period,  although  wc 
are  by  no  means  what  we  ought  to  be ;  or  expect  to  be,  I  do  think  I  may  fairly  pat  is 
a  claim  for  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  chemists  and  druggists  in  Scotland. 

That  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  our  ranks  in  the  way  and  manner  in  which 
our  business  is  now  conducted  is  manifest,  and  cannot  for  a  moment  be  disputed,  ud 
I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  establish  this  in  tbe  few  remarks  I  have  to  maJce.  It  it  sow 
rather  more  than  half  a  century  since  I  began  to  handle  the  pestle  and  mortar ;  the  beit 
part  of  my  experience  was  acquired  in  London,  where  I  resided  rather  more  thso  two 
years,  until  like  many  others  I  lost  my  health  ;  my  medical  adviser,  as  a  last  reaooree. 
ordered  me  to  return  to  my  native  place,  Elgin ;  he  was  right.  I  got  rapidly  better. 
After  this,  early  in  1818,  having  nothing  particular  to  occupy  my  attention,  I  nsoM 
on  a  roaming  expedition  through  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland,  beginning  at  Inver- 
ness, the  capital  of  the  Highlands ;  there  was  only  one  solitary  druggist  there,  who  htd 
commenced  business  a  year  or  two  before ;  all  the  way  from  this  to  Abexdeeo,  soow- 
where  about  100  miles,  embracing  four  counties  in  which  there  are  not  less  thaa  niae 
or  ten  considerable  towns  besides  villages,  there  was  not  one  druggist ;  a  few  ooonua 
articles  of  medicine  could  only  be  had  at  some  small  dealers  who  kept  snndriea  tod 
who  were  generally  called  merchants.  I  may  give  you  an  instance  to  sliow  the  mise- 
rable state  in  which  the  dispensing  of  medicine  was  practised  at  that  time  in  the  Nortk 
A  very  canny  woman,  the  wife  of  one  of  these  general  dealers,  who  turned  her  attea- 
tion  to  prescribing,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Buchan, — also  favoured  by  the  prestige  of 
having  a  brother  who  had  been  a  medical  man,  soon  became  famous  for  prescribing  lod 
giving  advice  in  women  and  children's  complaints ;  her  fame  spread  far  and  wide,  ind 
great  faitli  was  placed  in  her  skill.  I  should  not  wish  to  have  been  responsible  for 
the  correctness  of  her  prescriptions,  as  the  following  will  show.  I  was  one  day  stand* 
ing  outside  of  the  counter  when  a  man  from  the  country  came  to  consnU  her  about  s 
sore  finger ;  she  examined  it  very  minutely,  and,  with  a  wise  look,  proposed  to  diea 
the  finger  with  balsam  capivi.  Such  was  the  state  of  matters  in  all  the  towns  I  pused 
through.  These  are  now  abundantly  supplied  with  druggists,  some  of  the  towns  hsvis^ 
no  less  than  four  or  five  good  shops.  In  Aberdeen  I  found  several  very  respectable 
druggists,  rather  sharp  men  of  business,  as  all  the  Aberdonians  generally  are.  FnB 
thence  I  proceeded  direct  to  Edinburgh ;  there  1  found  the  old  school  in  all  its  gJtfT< 
with  the  exception  of  an  establishment,  recently  opened,  called  the  Edinboigh  Apo- 
thecaries* Hall.  The  proprietors  were  two  young  men,  sons  of  a  respectable  phvsictss 
in  Leith ;  who  commenced  under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  This  establishmeoi  hepi 
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after  the  model  of  the  old  hall  in  Glasgow,  and  although  provided  with  snfficient 
means,  and  patronised  bj  the  whole  of  the  medical  faculty  in  Edinbnrgh,  it  came  to 
Bonght ;  jast  for  being  deficient  of  the  one  thing  needful,  vis.  experience  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  basiness,  and  thns  sacrificed  one  of^he  best  openings  that  ever  was, 
or  will  be  in  Edinburgh.  I  held  an  appointment  there  for  two  years,  but  seeing  what 
was  likelj  to  be  the  result,  I  gave  in  my  resignation,  and  turned  my  attention  towards 
Dundee.  The  business  at  that  time  was  chiefly  confined  to  four, — Scott  and  Moncrief 
in  the  old  town,  and  Manderson  and  Gardner  in  the  new  town.  Scott  wts  considered  to 
be  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  looked  upon  as  a  millionaire ;  Manderson  also  made  money, 
got  into  the  town  council,  and  became  afterwards  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh. 

It  would  have  been  degrading  for  any  of  these  gentlemen  to  have  donned  an  apron 
and  appeared  behind  the  counter  in  those  days ;  all  the  general  practitioners  dispensed 
their  own  medicines  by  apprentices ;  the  pure  physicians,  such  as  Gregory,  Abercroinbie, 
the  Hamiltona,  etc.,  sent  their  prescriptions  to  the  shops,  but  there  are  no  such  things  as 
surgeries  now  in  Edinburgh.  No  wonder  that  the  keen  business  eye  of  Mr.  Duncan, 
then  of  Duncan  and  Ogilvie,  of  Perth  (now  of  Duncan,  Flockhart,  and  Co.,  Edinburgh), 
saw  and  took  advantage  of  the  opening  that  then  presented  itself;  he  well  knew  how  to 
embrace  it.  I  think  it  was  in  1820  that  he  made  a  most  brilliant  opening  in  the  North 
Bridge.  I  may  say  that  he  took  the  town  hy  storm ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  with  his 
indefatigable  industry  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  that  he  succeeded  in  rearing  a  busi- 
ness second  to  none  in  the  kingdom.  Most  of  all  the  old  shops  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  have  been  succeeded  by  men  of  a  different  stamp,  both  in  science  and  in- 
telligence. It  was  Mr.  Duncan  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  improvement  in  fitting 
up  shops  in  Scotland.  The  Glasgow  Hall  was  not  long  in  following  his  example ;  pre- 
vious to  opening  a  branch  establishment  their  manager  made  a  tour  through  England, 
and,  on  his  return,  fitted  up  a  most  splendid  affair.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
Glasgow  or  Edinburgh  carries  the  palm  in  this  respect;  previous  to  1820,  Glasgow  was 
as  much  of  the  old  school  as  Edinburgh.  I  must  now  draw  my  narrative  to  Dundee, 
where  I  landed  in  May,  1831.  I  remember  well  on  one  drizzly  morning  leaving  Edin- 
burgh by  stage-coach ;  on  arriving  at  Newport  I  was  rowed  across  the  Tay  in  open  boat 
(no  steamboats  then)  to  Dundee;  at  that  time  the  population  was  computed  to  be  about 
82,000,  bnt  is  now  about  four  times  that  number.  Dundee,  as  contrasted  with  Edinburgh 
at  that  time,  was  one  of  the  dirtiest  towns  I  ever  was  in,  and  I  had  some  misgivings  as  to 
making  it  my  permanent  residence.  I  found  there  were  four  druggists'  shops  in  the  town 
when  I  caine  here :  one  on  the  north-east  comer  of  High  Street,  one  under  the  Town 
House,  kept  by  an  old  weaver,  one  in  the  Murraygate,  and  another  kept  by  a  Mrs. 
Syme  in  the  Overgate.  Much  to  the  credit  of  the  old  man  under  the  Town  House,  he 
seemed  to  carry  the  day  for  a  considerable  time ;  it  was  the  first,  the  original  shop,  where 
drugs  were  sold  in  Dundee;  the  country-people  knew  nowhere  else  to  go.  The  fittings  of 
this  shop  were,  of  course,  in  the  most  primitive  style ;  flint  glass  and  gold  labels  were  the 
exception,  with  an  abundance  of  serpents,  snakes,  and  rare  fish  displayed  in  his  window. 
The  medical  practicewas  in  the  hands  of  four  individuals,  viz.  Drs.Nimmo,Ramsy,  Bell,  and 
Crichton.  Anything  like  local  prescriptions  were  not  to  be  seen,  so  that  the  business  of 
the  druggist  was  much  curteiled  in  consequence,  and  the  impression  was  general  that 
prescriptions  could  not  be  correctly  prepared  by  the  druggists.  As  to  the  young  practi- 
tioners, poor  fellows,  they  could  hardly  make  as  much  as  to  keep  a  decent  coat  on  their 
hacks,  such  was  the  hold  the  old  doctors  had  on  the  community.  As  an  instance  of  the 
up-hill  work  the  young  doctoiB  had  to  contend  with,  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
dispensary,  the  salary  being  then  only  £10,  there  was  as  much  canvassing  for  the  situation 
as  would  be  now  for  that  of  an  M.P.  for  the  borough ;  now,  when  the  salary  is  five  times 
as  much,  the  thing  sometimes  goes  a-begging.  I  have  thus  shadowed  forth  the  great 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  both  in  the  medical  profession  and  also  of  the  chemists 
and  druggists  during  the  last  half-century.  As  to  our  present  position,  you  are  as  able 
to  judge  of  it  as  I  am ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  general  aspect  and  ac- 
quirements of  our  society  which  has  now  been  formed,  will  bear  a  favourable  comparison 
with  that  of  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland.  It  might  be  well,  however,  were  we  to 
direct  our  special  attention  to  the  collateral  sciences,  viz.  chemistry,  botany,  and  the 
microscope,  and  so  enable  us  to  stand  on  the  same  platform  as  our  brethren  in  the 
south.  Those  who  were  privileged  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Con- 
ference, lately  held  in  Dundee,  must  have  been  highly  gratified,  and  convinced  of  the 
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adrantage  of  a  finished  pharmaceatical  education,  such  as  can  now  be  obtained  at  tfait 
excellent  institution  in  Bloomsburj  Square,  which  is  under  the  management  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  quite  refreshing  to  witness  the  eue 
and  freedom  with  which  the  vaffous  subjects  were  brought  forward  and  discuised  hj 
those  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  on  that  occasion,  the  majority  of  whom,  I  believe, 
had  been  students  in  that  Taluable  institution ;  no  wonder  that  it  called  forth  the  coin- 
mendations  of  some  of  our  best  medical  practitioners,  of  whom  a  goodly  number  was 
present. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  may  be  looked  upon  in  Scotland  as  being  yet  iu  its 
infancy,  but  when  the  aim  and  object  of  it  is  more  fully  matured  and  developed,  then 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  years,  its  influence  and  benefit  will  be  experi- 
enced and  appreciated  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  In  the  meantime  let 
us  avail  ourselves  of  the  instruction  that  is  within  our  reach ;  by  these  means,  and  these 
only,  shall  we  accomplish  the  object  for  which  this  society  has  been  established. 


The  Second  Monthly  Meeting  was  held  Januaiy  8th,  1868,  Mr.  A.  M.  Levis  in  the 
chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  being  read  and  approved  of,  the  chairmaa 
called  on  Mr.  Laird  to  read  his  paper  on  *^weet  Spirit  of  Nitre."  Mr.  Laibd  com- 
menced : — 

In  years  past,  I  have  been  in  the  habit,  now  and  then,  of  testing  the  various  articles 
obtained  from  the  wholesale  drug  houses,  with  the  nearly  uniform  result  of  finding  Ihea 
so  nearly  correct  that  I  could  not  very  well  find  fault.  At  times,  indeed,  I  had  fonnd  it 
necessary  to  return  some  articles  as  being  not  the  thing. 

After  the  late  meetings  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  here,  I  was  more 
than  ever  anxious  to  carry  out  the  testing  process,  and  set  about  trying  articles  that  I 
had  formerly  overlooked  as  being  almost  unnecessary  to  deal  with,  with  the  result  of 
finding  that  if  the  Dundee  sample  of  white  precipitate  noticed  in  the  paper  read  on  that 
article  was  quite  pure,  others  were  not  equally  so.  While  so  engaged,  I  had  a  pared 
of  goods  in  from  one  of  the  most  respectable  London  houses,  containing  a  sapply  d 
spirit  of  nitre.  I  at  once  weighed  it,  and  found  that  instead  of  being  0*845,  as  reqoued 
by  the  Pharmacopceia,  it  was  0*855, — not  a  very  great  difference  certainly,  but  sdli  a 
difference  sufficient  to  be  recorded  in  my  note-b^k ;  it  also  gave  rise  to  the  wish  to 
know  how  my  brethren  elsewhere  were  served  with  the  same  article.  I  then  set  about 
collecting  samples,  and  amused  myself  putting  them  all  to  the  same  test  a%mj  own: 
and  while  doing  so,  resolved  that  if  ever  our  then  proposed  Association  should  have  a 
being,  to  take  tne  first  opportunity  of  bringing  the  result  before  you. 

Mr.  Laird  then  went  on  to  describe  the  samples ;  he  first  noticed  their  external  appear- 
ance, remarking  that  with  three  exceptions  all  of  them  were  prepossessing,  being  tidily 
done  up  and  wrapped  in  white  paper,  many  of  them  being  nicely  sealed.  Three  ci  the 
samples  were  unlabelled,  while  one  bottle  was  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  dirty  newspaper, 
uulabelled,  and  had  a  dirty  cork,  but  the  stuff  itself  was  good,  being  0*850,  and  only 
charged  Sd,  an  ounce.  Of  all  the  twenty-nine  samples  obtained,  only  one  was  dose  on 
the  specific  gravity,  being  '848 ;  one  sample  only  weighed  '837,  and  contained  only  half 
the  required  proportion  of  nitrous  ether,  having  evidently  been  prepared  by  the  proeees 
of  the  old  Ix>ndon  Pharmacoposia.  Of  the  r^  six  weighed  '850,  five  *855,  two  *S57, 
one  -872,  one  '876,  two  -877,  one  '890,  one  *893,  two  -900,  one  '906,  one  -926,  one  -1*37, 
one  '952,  and  two  *956.  Of  all  these  I  would  say  the  first  fifteen  were  sold  in  the  same 
state  as  they  came  from  the  maker ;  the  next  nine  were  either  diluted  with  water,  after 
being  taken  into  stock,  or  else  bought  at  a  reduced  price ;  the  remaining  five,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  say,  have  been  freely  diluted  by  the  retailers,  for  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
wholesale  house  offering  it  at  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  *900.  With  one  exoeptioii 
they  were  all  more  or  less  acid,  some  of  them  particularly  so,  and  effervescing  vfsy 
freely  with  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda ;  the  one  exception  above 
stated  was  so  slightly  acid  that  the  litmus  paper  used  as  a  test  was  inserted  ia  the 
sample  for  a  considerable  time  ere  it  gave  the  slightest  sign  of  changing ;  its  sp.  gr. 
was  '865. 

Mr.  Laibo  concluded  a  most  able  paper  by  the  following  remarks : — ^I  would  now 
desire  to  notice  first,  gentlemen,  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  price  of  this  artiele ; 
twenty-one  of  the  samples  were  sold  at  id,  an  ounce,  eight  at  Sd^  and  one  so  low  as  Hd. : 
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tkif,  howeyer,  bad  evideatly  baea  a  misUke,  u  the  same  mia  afterwards  eharg;ed  8<f • 
for  two  OB.;  in  the  fonner  eaee  he  had  probably  miatakea  an  1^  oa.  phial  for  an  oa. 
One  of  the  first  things  to  create  distrust  in  the  mind  of  the  purchaser  is  the  variety  of 
pfiee.  A.  charges  a  penny  an  oa.  less  than  B^  the  difference  in  price  on  such  a  small 
amonnt  is  very  perplexing  to  the  public,  and  highly  snsceptible  of  having  the  worst 
penible  construction  put  upon  the  transaction  in  the  case  of  either  party.  Secondly, 
1  would  notice  the  xreat  diversity  of  strength  as  shown  by  the  different  sp.  gr.  Imagine 
the  article  varying  from  *837  to  *956.  There  is  certainly  just  cause  for  rrofessor  Ghris- 
tison's  remarks,  that  "  Sweet  spirit  of  nitre  when  given  for  exciting  the  kidneys  to  in- 
creased secretion  frequently  fails  to  act,  from  the  extent  to  which  the  remedy  is  adulte- 
rated, together  with  the  substitution,  even  in  the  best  drugfi^iBts*  shops,  of  the  weaker 
London  preparation,  for  that  formerly  in  use  in  this  part  ?  the  country."  It  would 
seem  abo  to  have  been  as  bad  in  England  some  years  ago,  for  I  find  Dr.  Pereira  writing 
that  **  few  artidea  of  the  Pharmacopoaia  are  more  extensively  adnlterated  than  spirit  (3 
nitric  ether."  He  then  quotes  a  Mr.  Hennell  as  saying,  in  1840,  **  that  it  was  then 
selling  in  the  trade  at  a  price  which  was  just  above  that  of  the  duty  on  the  spirit  used 
in  manufacturing  the  genaine  article."  Whether  the  variety  of  stiength  is  due  to  the 
desire  for  increased  gain,  or  a  fear  that  there  may  be  some  danger  in  selling  it  at  the  full 
strength,  or  due  to  an  extent  to  the  wholesale  houses,  I  seek  not  to  inquire ;  but  certain 
it  ia  that  the  tampering  with  drugs,  either  by  dilution  or  wilful  adulteration,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned.  And  just  as  the  public  are  entitled  to  fair  {day  at  the  hands 
of  the  retailer,  so  is  the  retailer  entitled  to  demand  absolute  purity  from  the  manufae- 
tuier. 

I  would,  thirdly,  call  your  attention  to  the  almost  universal  acidity  of  the  samples. 
According  to  the  PharmacopcBia  it  effervesces  feebly,  or  not  at  all,  on  the  addition  of  a 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  ;  only  one  of  the  twenty-nine  samples  answered  to  this 
te&t.  I  underBtand,  from  various  writers,  that  spirit  of  nitre  decomposes  very  rapidly, 
and  that  though  feebly  acid  at  first,  it  soon  becomes  charged  with  free  nitrous  add, 
owing  to  its  decompodtion.  One  remedy  for  this  would  be  only  to  order  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  and  if  not  perfectly  fresh  to  return  it.  I  have  read  that  if  a  prescription  con* 
taining  iodide  of  potash  and  spirit  of  nitre  be  made  np  with  the  add  nitre,  instead  of  a 
eolonrlB»  liquid,  yon  will  hav%  a  dark  brown  fluid  contjtining  nitrate  of  potash,  and  free 
iodine.  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  try  this  with  the  different  samples  in  my  possession, 
but  mean  to  do  so  on  a  future  day,  when  it  will  be  interesting  to  lay  the  varied  results 
before  you. 

The  paper  was  received  with  marked  attention  by  the  meeting,  and  at  its  conclusion 
vraa  heartily  applauded. 

An  animate  i  discussion  took  place  by  the  members,  regarding  the  price,  quality,  and 
strength,  and  the  lecturer's  views  were  generally  acquiesced  with, — ^Mr.  Kbrb  remark- 
ing, in  reference  to  the  acidity  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  that  if  a  small  quantity  of  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia  be  kept  in  the  stock-bottle,  the  free  add  will  be  neutralised,  and  its 
power  to  do  harm  destroyed. 

In  some  remarks  regsrdiog  the  spedfic  gravi^  of  tinctures,  Mr.  LiiBD  suggested  that 
the  members  io  making  tinctures  in  future  should  keep  a  note  of  their  spedfic  gravity, 
how  prepared,  etc,  and  send  the  collected  results  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  British 
Pharmaceutical  Conference. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  to  Mr.  Laird  terminated  the  proceedings. 
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The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Cutlers'  Hall,  on  Wed^ 
nesday,  the  8th  of  January,  when  Mr.  Dobb  delivered  a  lecture  '*0n  Alcohol  and  its 
Sophistications.'*  He  said  no  mention  was  made  by  andent  writers  of  rectified  or 
aident  spirits,  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  found  the  Irish  people 
indulging  in  usquebagh,  or  whisky,  the  ctqiia  viUt  of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians ;  and  it 
was  said  that  the  mooks  of  the  latter  countries  discovered  the  art  of  distilling  these 
•pirits.  The  lecturer  described  the  production  of  alcohol  from  grain  or  other  substancea 
capable  of  yielding  sugar,  which,  under  the  influence  of  a  ferment,  is  converted  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  add,  the  flavour  of  the  spirit  being  dne  to  lordgn  subetiMifiis 
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ofigiiiAllT  ocmtaiiied  ia  the  ingredieDti  enplof ed  or  mtentionanT'  added,  or  fniaed 
during  toe  pixieeM  ol  f ennentfttion.  He  alluded  eapeoallj  to  fvael  oil  at  a  sabfitnct 
belonging  to  tlie  last-named  claai,  and  stated  that  two  drops  of  this  oil  was  saflideitto 
contaminate  a  hnndnd  gallons  of  spirit  The  method  of  obtaining  qpirit  in  a  highlr 
leetified  state  bj  one  op|eration— bj.  the  employ ment  of  Goffej's  still — was  exphoii 
abo  the  means  of  remoTing  fvsel  oil  from  the  spirit,  and  of  determining  its  stnngtt, to- 
gether with  manj  other  points  of  practical  importance  and  interast. 


OBIGIKAI.  AISTD  EXTRACTED  ABTICIJB8. 


ON    THE    MELTING    AND    SUBLIMING    TEMPERATURES  OF 
THE  PEINCIPAL  POISONS,  ORGANIC  AND  INORGANIC. 

BT  WILLIAM  ▲.   aUT^   M.B.,   F.B.8., 
PEOVS8SOB  OV  FORBVSIO  KBDIdHB,  K1V«*S  COLLEQE,  LOVDOV,  BTO. 

This  oommaDicatioii  does  not  exhaust  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Its  sin 
is  to  indicate  and  describe  a  simple  method  of  prooedure  by  which  a  new  ^ 
ment  is  added  to  the  natural  history  and  diagnosis  of  poisons.  It  is  a  very  ob- 
yioos  deyeloproent  of  the  method  of  SQbKmaiion  deecribed  in  prerioos  coomii* 
nicAtioDS  to  the  ^ Pharmaceatical  Journal;'*  and  it  will  be  seen  to  hare  the 
special  recommendation  of  applying  heat  in  so  gradual  a  manner  as  to  giurd 
against  the  chief  objection  to  Hdwig^s  plan  still  more  completely  than  the 
modification  I  have  already  recommeuded.  It  may  be  well  to  add,  by  way  of 
preventing  any  possible  misconception  of  the  object  of  this  paper,  that  the  ex- 
periments to  which  reference  will  be  made  are  limited  to  commercial  spedmeu 
of  poisons,  and  to  such  of  them  as  are  sold  as  white  powders  or  oolourlees  crys- 
tals. For  the  alkaloids  and  active  proximate  principles  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Messrs.  Morson, — as  I  am,  indeed,  for  almost  all  the  preparations  wfaicfa  I 
employ.  The  results  of  the  sublimation  of  the  alkaloids,  as  obtained  from  sols- 
tions  of  their  salts,  and  from  organic  matters,  must  be  the  subject  oi  fatore 
communications. 

If  any  excuse  were  needed  for  the  present  attempt  to  confer  a  more  definite 
character  on  the  test  of  heat  as  applied  to  poisons,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  already,  in  all  works  on  toxicology,  the  results  of  the  rough  method  of 
procedure  with  the  spirit-lamp  and  platinum -foil,  or  with  the  spirit-lamp  and 
reduction-tube,  are  set  forth  with  many  of  the  poisonous  substances  to  whi(^ 
they  are  deemed  applicable.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  spedmen  of 
the  description  of  these  results  as  obtained  with  the  spirit-lamp  and  platiniim' 
foil  :— 

1.  Arsenxous  Add, — ^WhoUy  dissipated,  as  4  white  vapour,  at  a  temperatme 
of  370°. 

2.  CoiTosive  SuhUmate. — Melts,  and  is  wholly  dissipated,  without  combustioa 
or  being  carbonized,  in  white  vapour,  without  residue.  (No  indication  gi*^ 
that  the  poison  may  be  sublimed  prior  to  melting,  and  even  without  melting.) 

3.  Oxalic  Acid, — Melts,  and  is  wholly  dissipated.  (Again  no  statement  that 
the  poison  may  sublime  before  melting.) 

4.  Binoxalate  of  Potash, — Leaves  a  white  ash.  (No  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
this  poison  also  sublimes.) 

5.  Arsenic  Acid, — Not  entirely  volatilized.  (An  obviously  imperfect  descrip- 
tion of  the  effects  of  heat.) 

6.  Acetate  of  Lead, — Leaves  residue  of  yellow  oxide  with  reduced  metal. 

*  See  papers  on  the  "  Sublimation  of  the  Aikaloida,"  '  Phannaooatieal  JTonmar  far  Jnae. 
Jtil>'«  Augostt  Sq^tember,  and  October,  1867. 
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7.  Carbonate  of  Lead, — ^Residae  of  yellow  oxide. 

8.  Morphine. — Melte,  darkens,  burns  like  a  resin,  and  deposits  carbon.     (Ko 
indication  that  the  poison  partially  sublimes  before  melting.) 

9.  Strychnine, — Melts,  and  bums  like  a  resio,  with  a  black,  smoky  flame. 
(No  indication  of  prior  sublimation.)  ** 

10.  Aconitine, — Fuses,  and  burns  with  a  bright  yellow  flame. 

11.  Atropine, — Melts,  darkens,  and  burns  with  a  yellowish  smoky  flame. 

I  will  now  add  an  equally  short  statement  of  results,  described  as  commonly 
obtained  with  the  reduction- tube,  heated  by  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp. 

1.  Arsenious  Acid. — Sublimed  without  melting,  forming  a  ring  of  brilliant 
octahedral  crystals. 

2.  Corrosive  Sublimate — ^Melts,  and  sublimes  as  prismatic  crystals,  sometimes 
stellated. 

8.  OxaUc  Acid. — Melts ;  yapour  condensed  as  white  crystalline  sublimate. 

4.  Acetate  of  Lead. — Melts,  becomes  solid,  melts  again,  darkens,  yielding 
Tapours  of  acetic  acid,  and  leaves  residue  of  carbon  and  reduced  lead. 

5.  Tartar  Emetic. — Chars,  but  does  not  preyiously  melt.  Metal  partially 
reduced.    Residne  has  a  greyish-blue  metallic  lustre. 

6.  Morphine. — As  with  platinum-foil.  Ammonia  giyen  off.  (No  mention  of 
any  sublimate.) 

7.  Strychnine. — Also  yields  ammonia.    (No  mention  of  any  sublimate.) 

8.  Aconitine. — EvoWes  vapours,  first  alkaline,  then  acid. 

These  brief  abstracts,  taken  from  a  work  which  is  likely  to  contain  as  much 
information  on  this  subject  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  authority,*  will  serve  to 
show : — 1.  That  two  modes  of  applying  heat  to  poisonous  matters  are  in  common 
use,  and  are  deemed  to  afford  indications  of  such  value  as  to  serve,  if  not  as 
teste,  at  least  as  necessary  elements  of  their  natural  history ;  2.  That  these 
methods  are  either  so  rough  in  themseiyes,  or  have  been  used  for  each  poison  so 
larely  that  some  of  the  phenomena'  to  which  they  give  rise  have  wholly  escaped 
observation ;  and  3.  That  some  more  delicate  and  precise  mode  of  applying 
heat  is  still  a  great  desideratum.  • 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  associating  with  these 
rough  methods  the  determination  of  the  temperature  at  which  the  several  poi- 
sons melt  or  sublime,  and  equally  obvious  that  out  of  such  aasociation  there 
must  inevitably  arise  such  striking  differences  and  contrasts  as  would  serve  the 
purposes  both  of  accurate  physical  history  and  of  diagnosis.  It  would  suffice  to 
plunge  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  indicating  high  temperatures,  and  a  short 
reduction -tube  made  of  glass  of  the  same  thinness  as  the  tube  of-  the  thermo- 
meter itself,  side  by  side  into  melting  oil,  a  eand-bath,  or  even  a  hollow  nipple 
of  copper  or  brass.  The  melting  and  subliming  temperatures  would  thus  be 
ascertained  under  the  necessary  conditions  of  equality  of  heat,  and  the  subli- 
mates would  form  in  the  higher  part  of  the  tube.  If  the  tube  were  made  of  the 
glass  which  presents  in  section  a  flattened  ellipse,  and  it  were  drawn  out  into  a 
capillary  tube,  it  would  be  easy  to  seal  the  capillary  portion  at  both  ends,  and 
examine  the  contents  under  the  microscope. 

But  as,  by  adopting  this  plan,  we  should  sacrifice  the  great  advantages  which 
obvbusly  arise  from  substituting  a  flat  surface  of  glass  for  the  reduction -tube,  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  prefer  an  arrangement  which  would  enable  me  to  ascertain 
the^  melting  or  subliming  temperature,  or  both,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for 
every  practical  purpose,  at  the  same  time  that  I  retained  the  advantage  of  the 

flaes  disk.    The  simple  apparatus  which  I  devised  for  this  purpose,  and  which 
found  to  admit  of  ready  application,  and  to  yield  very  satisfactory  results,  is 

*  "The  Prindples  and  Practice  of  Medical  Jumprudanoe/  by  Alfred  Swaine  Tajlor,  If  .D-t 
F.&.S.,  eko. 
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Bhown  Id  the  annexed  woodcut.    It  ocwtiato  of  a  plate  of  copper,  with  a  hdlknr 

nipple  of  the  aaine  metal  worked  into  the  centre  of 
it,  without  the  uae  of  aolder.  This  nipple  reoeira 
the  narrow  bulb  of  a  ^raometer  indieatii^  all 
temperatures  up  to  70(P  F.  The  themometcr  ii 
tupported  by  a  perforated  oork  fitting  a  ring  of  a 
retort-atand.  Tne  apparatus  is  uaed  aa  foUovB  :— 
A  minute  quantity  of  the  poison  or  other  aufastaaee  to 
be  examined  (say  the  ^|^  grain)  ia  placed  on  a  smtU 
fragment  of  miciofloopic  glass,  and  this  on  a  part  of 
the, copper  plate,  between  the  centra  and  drcooh 
ference.  It  is  then  surrounded  with  a  glass  riog, 
on  which  a  clean  disk,  previously  dried  ia  tW 
fiame  of  the  SfHrit-lamp,  is  placed.  The  flaflie  of 
the  spirit-lamp  is  then  steadily  applied  to  soae 
point  of  the  copper  plate  equidistant  from  the  ob> 
jeot  and  the  thermometer.  The  instrument  mast  be 
placed  in  a  good  side>light,  and  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server shoula  be  at  such  a  leyel  as  to  see  with  eqsal 
ease  the  object  itself,  the  surface  of  the  glass  disk, 
and  the  scale  of  the  thermometer.  To  get  good  le- 
suits  ^ith  this  simple  instrument,  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  should  be  so  applied  that  the  temperature  soay 
rise  steadily  and  rather  slowly,  so  that  each  obsHw 
yation  made  on  the  substance  under  examinatioa  or 
on  the  superimposed  disk,  mi^  coincide  very  nearly 
with  the  temperature  indicated.  But  as  the  heat 
imparted  to  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  of  the  themio- 
meter  does  not  immediately  travel  to  the  metal  ia 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  it  is  necessary  to  with- 
draw the  lamp  directly  the  change  which  we  an 
looking  for  occurs,  either  in  the  aubstance  ander 
examination  or  <m  the  disk  of  glass.  The  theniMK 
meter  will  then  be  observed  to  rise  a  lew  decrscs, 
and  the  highest  point  to  which  it  attains  shoold  bs 
set  down  as  the  temperature  (approxiraatively)  At 
which  the  change  in  question  was  perceived. 
From  this  description  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  method  is  not  susDep* 
tible  of  extreme  accuracy.  When  we  speak  of  any  particular  temperature,  ai 
that  at  which  a  certain  change  (as  melting  or  subliming)  takes  place,  we  mesa 
the  temperature  at  which,  using  care  and  caution,  we  first  perceived  a  chai^ 
of  form  in  the  substance,  or  a  mist  upon  the  disk.  We  may  miss  the  prsciss 
moment  of  the  change,  and  make  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  tempeEstora 
Such  errors  of  observation  have  been  guarded  against,  in  the  case  of  the  nsnlti 
presently  to  be  detailed,  by  repeating  the  experiment  several  times  with  ths 
same  substance.  Proceeding  thus,  I  have  rarely  found  occasion  to  correct  siy 
first  entries  of  results ;  and  I  believe  that  the  method  will  be  found  to  jieid 
approximations  sufficiently  close  for  every  practical  purpoae,  if  we  only  adofit 
the  simple  and  obvious  precaution  of  not  attaching  importance  to  differenoasei 
a  few  degrees  between  tne  melting  or  subliming  points  of  two  poisonoosAb* 
stances.  If,  for  instance,  we  experiment  with  a  substance  which  melts  at  Wt 
and  assume  it  to  be  codeine,  it  would  be  a  valid  objection  that  paramorphia  asd 
papaverine  melt  at  210^.  So  also  with  aconitine  and  atropine,  A  temperataze 
of  140°  would  not  justify  us  in  assuming  that  we  are  dealing  with  aconiuae, 
seeing  that  atropine  melts  at  150'.    But  if  we  suppose  that  a  minute  quanti^ 
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of  a  white  powder  is  placed  in  our  hands,  and  that  it  snblimes  at  210",  we  know 
that  it  cannot  be  veratrine,  which  meits  at  200°,  or  paramorphine  or  papaverine, 
which  undergo  the  same  change  at  210°,  or  codeine,  which  melts  at  22Cf.  The 
substance  belongs  to  a  wholly  different  group.  It  might  be  muriate  of 
ammonia,  which  iubHmes  at  210°,  or  powdered  cantharidtne,  which  sublimes  at 
212°,  or  even  corrosive  sublimate,  which  sublimes  at  200°,  either  not  melting 
at  all,  or  melting  at  a  higher  temperature  after  subliming. 

These  observations  will  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  classification  of  poisonous 
and  other  substances,  which  promises  to  be  of  practical  diagnostic  value.  In 
performing  these  experiments  in  the  manner  indicated,  we  encounter  three  lead- 
ing sets  of  phenomena : — 

1.  Sublimation  without  change  of  form  or  colour. 

2.  Sublimation  without  change  of  form  or  colour,  followed  by  melting,  with 
or  without  change  of  colour  and  further  sublimation. 

3.  Melting  and  change  of  colour,  followed  by  sublimation. 

I  now  proceed  to  arrange  the  principal  poisons  under  these  three  heads, 
giving  the  results  obtained  with  the  appHratus  as  above  described. 

1.  Subfimation  without  change  of  Form  or  Colour. — This  class  comprises  cor- 
rosive sublimate  and  calomel,  arsenious  acid  and  cantharidine,  which,  if  the 
heat  is  gradually  increased,  and  then  maintained  at  or  near  the  temperature  in- 
dicated, are  gradually  dissipated  in  white  vapour,  and  leave,  if  pure,  no  residue. 

This  graduated  sublimation,  therefore,  differs  somewhat  from  the  quicker 
process  with  the  spirit*lamp  and  {^tinum-foil,  which  places  the  four  sub- 
stances in  two  clanes ;  the  one  containing  arsenious  acid  and  calomel,  which 
do  not  melt,  but  are  converted  into  white  fumes,  without  residue ;  the  other 
corrosive^subliroate  and  cantharidine,  which,  as  the  heat  is  usually  applied, 
fiist  melt,  and  then  disperse  in  white  vapour,  leaving  also  no  residue. 

The  subliming  temperatures  of  the  four  poisons  are  as  follows :— - 
Corrosive  sublimate,  at  or  about .     .     .  200°  Fahr. 
Cantharidine  ,,  ...  212°    „ 

Calomel  „  ...  240°    „ 

Arsenious  acid  „  ...  280°    „ 

As  this  temperature  of  280^,  for  arsenious  acid,  is  very  low  compared  to  that 
commonly  assigned  (370°  to  400°),  I  have  carefully  repeated  the  experiments 
with  this  poison,  and  find  a  distinct  sublimate,  showing  crystals  under  the  mi- 
croscope at  this  temperature.  To'obtain  large  sparkling  crystals  a  higher  tem- 
perature is  required.  I  have  also  obtained  sublimates  in  several  i  eduction - 
tabes  immersed  in  a  sand  bath  side  by  side  with  the  thermometer  at  a  tempera- 
tare  never  exceeding  300° ;  and  some  of  these  consisted  of  large  sparkling 
crystals.  On  referring  to  works  of  authority,  I  find  the  subliming  temperature 
of  arsenious  acid  variously  stated— by  Miller  and  Bloxam  at  SSO"*,  and  in  the 
British  Pharmacopmia  at  400°  (not  exceeding  400^).  Dr.  Taylor  places  it  at 
the  lower  figure  of  370°.  All  these  figures  much  exceed  the  temperature 
indicated  in  my  own  experiments;  and,  as  the  small  quantities  which  I  em- 
ployed cannot  account  for  the  discrepancy,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  it.  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  state  that,  in  the  experiments  with  the  small  reduction - 
tubes,  I  used  fragments  of  solid  arsenious  acid,  none  of  which  could  have  ex- 
ceaded  a  grain  in  weight. 

If  this  first  group  were  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  substances  which  yield  subli- 
mates resembling  somewhat  those  of  one  or  other  of  its  members,  it  would  in- 
clade  muriate  of  ammonia,  which  sublimes  at  or  about  210°  Fahr.,  and  yields  a 
sublimate  which  might  be  confounded  with  the  less  defined  forms  of  arsenious 
soid.  The  most  successful  sublimates  of  muriate  of  ammonia  consist  wholly 
of  cabes.  Sublimed  from  platinum -foil,  it  firrt  crepitates,  and  is  then  dissi- 
pated in  white  fumes. 
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2.  StthUmatian  without  Change  of  Form  or  Colour^  foUowed  bif  Melting^  wUk  or 
without  Chonge  of  Colour  and  with  Jurther  Sublimation. — This  clan  indadcB  the 
three  poisons — oxalic  acid^  morphine,  and  strychnine.  The  first  (oxalic  add)  nb- 
limes,  then  melts,  and  is  dissipated  without  residne.  The  second  and  dmd 
(morphine  and  strychnine)  first  yield  sablimates,  then  melt  and  darken,  coa- 
tinue  to  sublime,  but  leave  a  distinct  layer  of  carbon.  These  changes  take  pboe 
at  the  temperatures  indicated  below : — 

Oxalic  acid  sublimes  at  or  about  180°,  melts  at  or  about  280^ 
Morphine  „  „  330°  „  840^ 

Strychnine  „  „  346°  „  430° 

3.  Melting^  Change  of  Colour^  and  Sublimation, — ^This  class  oomprises  all  the 
poisonous  alkaloids  and  glucoeides,  except  the  members  of  class  2, — nH>rphine 
and  strychnine.  Their  melting  and  subliming  temperatures  are  given  bdov,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  their  melting  temperature,  beginning  with  the  lowvt:— 

Aconitine  melts  at  or  about  140°,  sublimes  at  or  about  400^ 
Atropine        „  „        160°  „  „         280P 

Delpbinia       „  „        160°  „  „         800° 

Veratrine       „  „        200°  „  „  S60o 

Brucine  „  „        240°  „  „  400° 

Digitaline      „  „        810°  „  „         810° 

Picrotoxia      „  „        820°  „  „         820° 

Solanine         „  ,,        420°  „  „  420« 

I  add  a  statement  of  the  melting  and  subliming  temperatures  of  the  men- 
bers  of  the  opium-series : — 

Meconine  melts  at  or  about  120^,  sublimes  at  or  about  180° 
Naroeine        „  „        170°  „  „  430^ 

Paramorphia  „  „        210°  „  „  820° 

Papayerme    „  „        210°         „  „  810° 

Codeine  „  „        220°  „  „  220^ 

Narcotine       „  „        240°  „  „  810° 

Cryptopia       „  „        860°  „  „  860° 

All  theae  substances,  it  need  not  be  stated,  yield,  like  morphine  and  strjch- 
liine,  a  more  or  less  abundant  carbonaceous  residue,  by  which  the  alkaloidB  aad 
glucosides  are  distinguished  from  most  other  bodies.  To  these  distinctive  chs- 
racters  that  of  giving  out  a  marked  odour,  in  some  cases  agreeable,  in  otbea 
ofiensiTe,  ought  to  be  added.  As  the  result  of  repeated  careful  experimeDti, 
^  both  with  platinum -foil  and  the  porcelain  slab,  I  give  the  following : — Strych- 

nine,  pleasant  but  not  easy  to  describe ;  morphine  and  atropine,  as  of  singeung; 
brucia,  as  of  burnt  horn  ;  aconitine,  not  disagreeable,  but  ill-defined ;  Teratrine, 
mousy  and  irritating  to  the  nostrils ;  digitaline,  as  of  the  drug ;  solanine,  aa  of 
roast  apple. 

On  comparing  class  2  with  class  3,  it  will  be  obvious  that,  with  oommoD  caie 
in  applying  heat,  it  would  not  be  poasible  to  confound  the  two  important  alka- 
loids, morphine  and  strychnine,  with  any  other  known  poisons.  A  white 
powder  or  crushed  crystal,  which  first  sublimed  at  330^  or  from  that  to  346', 
melted  at  some  higher  temperature,  and  continued  to  yield  sublimates  till  it  left 
a  final  carbonaceous  deposit,  must  be  either  morphine  or  etrychnine.  If  both 
changes  happened  at  the  lower  temperatures  indicated  in  the  table,  it  woald  be 
morphine ;  if  at  the  higher,  strychnine.  The  peculiar  white  disks  develojped  ia 
the  sublimate  are  common  to  the  two  alkaloids,  and  the  forms  of  the  subhtnata 
might  also  not  prove  characteristic.  Henoe  it  might  be  necessary  to  reaort  to 
the  colour  test  or  the  carbazottc-acid  test,  to  render  the  diagnosis  certaio.  A 
glance  at  the  tables  will  show  that  many  of  the  alkaloids  or  ^uoosidea  melt  and 
sublime  also  at  temperatures  so  low  aa  not  to  admit  of  being  confounded  with 
either  of  these  important  poisons. 
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^  tt  w\\\  be  olieerved  that  some  of  the  poisons  in  class  3  (di^^taline,  picrotoxia, 
and  flolaDine,  in  the  first  group,  and  codeine  and  cryptopia,  in  the  second)  have 
appeared  to  melt  and  sublime  at  the  same  temperature.  They  have  seemed  to 
melt  and  then  sublime,  with  a  scarcely  appreciable  interval.  Ab  there  is  not  appa« 
rently  even  the  small  difference  of  10**  shown  in  the  case  of  morphine,  they  have 
been  grouped  as  above.  Of  solanlne  it  may  be  stated,  that  it  darkens,  and 
grows  almost  black,  before  it  melts. 

I  will  now  give  brief  ^.notices  of  other  experiments  made  with  the  apparatus 
.  above  described,  and  then  bring  the  paper  to  a  close  by  presenting  a  tabular  form, 
embracing  the  principal  poisons  which  we  encounter  as  white  powders  or  colour- 
leas  crystals. 

1.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  yields  sublimates  at  280"*,  and  is  wholly  dissipated  by 
heat. 

2.  Binoxalate  of  potash  yields  sublimates  at  280^,  and  leaves  a  white  ash. 
Camphor  sublimes  at  150°. 

Cyanide  of  mercury  begins  to  sublime  at  320^. 
Oxide  of  antimony  sublimes  slowly  and  scantily  at  480^. 
Tartar  emetic  decrepitates  at  380^,  sublimes  slowly  and  soantUy  at  480°,  and 
chars  at  about  560°. 

Sulphur  melts  and  sublimes  at  180°. 

The  volatile  metals  crushed  into  coarse  powder  sublime  as  follows  ^--^ 

Arsenic at  230° 

Selenium „  350? 

Cadmium „  480° 

Tellunum ,,500^ 


Table  showing  the  approximate  results,  for  the  principal  poisons,  of  sublima- 

tiOB  at  asoertained  temperatores :— - 

Temperature-. 

Sublime. 

1.  Sublime  withont  ch«ng,r^X]Sf;jJ''^»*« 20^ 

i»g  white  «po«r.  ( Awenioui  ^id  !    !    !    T.  ".    !    !  280^ 

Bublime.      Melt. 

2.  Sublimes,  then  melts,  with-*) 

outchangeofcolour,and^  Oxalic  acid  .    .    ,    •    .  180°        280° 
is  wholly  dissipated,      J 

Melt.    Sublime. 

3.  Sublime,  melt,  and  yield  C  Morphine 330°        340° 

carbonaceous  residue      (,  Strychnine 345°        430^ 


4.  Melt,     change     colour, 


/Aconitine 140°  400° 

Atropine 150°  280° 

Delphioia 150°  300° 

. ,.  A    A  ;♦ )  Veratrine 200°  360° 

subhme,    and    deposit^  ^^^^^^ 240°  400° 

^"^°-  Digitaline 310°  310° 

Picrotoxia 320°  320<^ 

l^Solanine 420°  420*» 

5.  Decrepitates,      sublimes) 

slowly  and  soantUy ,  and  V  Tartar  emetic   .  380°        480°  550^ 
chars.                            J 
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BT  DE.  S.  FBUfKLAXD,  F.B.S. 

In  ptmning  the  ordinary  pTooeoBes  for  the  analjsifl  of  drinkisg-wateii,  the 
only  difficalties  of  any  magnitude  that  present  themdelTOB  are  in  tiie  defeerumia- 
tion  of  the  organic  oonstitnentB,  and  of  those  suhstanoea  which  result  from  tiidr 
partial  oxidation  by  expoaore  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  namely,  the  ammoBii 
and  the  nitrates  and  nitritea.  Dr.  Hof  mann,  in  quitting  the  profesBorship  al 
the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  left  behind  him,  as  adegacy,  the  monthly  exa- 
mination of  the  waters  supplied  to  the  Metropolis  by  the  Tarioiia  oompanieL 
The  nnmerotts  samples  in  thu  way  mpplied  furnished  aoundant  opportuntty  for 
gaining  experience  in  waters  of  every  aegree  of  purity ;  and  the  analyws  neen- 
sarily  conducted  speedily  brought  about  theoonmusion  that  the  methods  hitherto 
in  use  for  estimating  the  amount  of  organic  impurity  were  completely  Talus- 
less. 

As  has  been  shown  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Smith,*  many  forms  of  organic 
matter  undergo  change  during  the  evaporation  of  their  aqueous  aolntioD  in  suck 
a  manner  that  a  considerable  loss  is  experienced  in  that  process.  For  instance, 
urea  in  one  test-experiment  lost,  when  evs^rated  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
ordinary  way,  no  less  than  44-7  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  But  in  addition  to 
this  and  to  the  loss  of  ammonia  by  this  the  usual  method  of  proceeding,  tliere 
are  numerous  other  sources  of  error  which  have  generally  been  OTerlooked. 

Urea  and  urates  are  substances  which  may,  with  great  probability,  find  their 
way  into  well  and  river  water ;  and  when  such  substances  are  evaporated  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  dry  residue  is  ignited  for  the  purpose  of  burning  oS 
volatile  and  combustible  matters,  as  very  often  practised,  these  nitrogenoos 
compounds  do  not  suffer  complete  expulsion, — a  result  which  may  probably  be 
attributed  to  the  formation  of  a  cyanide  or  other  similar  compounda. 

Again,  in  the  employ nient  of  carbonic  acid  water  for  recarbouating  the  residne 
after  ignition,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  effect  of  such  treatment  is  pon- 
tivdly  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  mass  beyond  that  of  the  total  residne  left  oa 
evaporating  the  water ;  and  this  may  come  about,  making  full  allowance  for 
any  non- volatile  matter  th6  carbonic  acid  solution  may  itself  contain.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  nitrates  contained  in  the  residue  is  well  known ;  they,  of  coiatt, 
suffer  decomposition  upon  being  heated  with  carbonaceous  substances. 

The  employment  of  permanganate  of  potaah  for  testing  water  has  been 
^already  described,  and  its  delusive  indications  pointed  out.f 

With  regard  to  the  estimation  of  the  nitrates  contained  in  water,  it  was 
hoped  that  PugVs  extremely  elegant  process  would  have  answered  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  Chapman  and  Schenck  have  demonstrated  that  starch,  sugar,  and 
other  organic  substances  •cause  a  change  in  protochloride  oi  tin,  so  aa  to  predode 
its  employment  in  their  preseace.  Expenmenta  at  a  much  lower  temperators 
than  tnat  recommended  by  Pugh  were  also  unsuccessful  in  establishing  its  ap- 
plicability to  the  analysis  of  the  residues  of  waters. 

The  ammonia  is  now  generally  determined  by  the  use  of  what  is  koovn  v 
the  "  Nessler  test;'*  but  it  must  be  observed  that,  aa  already  notioed  elsewhere, 
the  test  cannot  be  api^ied  without  previous  distillation  of  the  water,  since  many 
forms  of  organic  matter  produce  a  colour  upon  application  of  the  test,  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  reaction  given  by  the  ammonia. 

The  processes  now  for  the  finBt  time  proposed  are  comprised  under  sever^ 
distinct  operations.  A  determination  is  effected,  not  of  the  weight  of  organic 
matter,  but,  in  the  first  place,  of  two  of  the  constituents  of  the  organic  matter 
— the  carbon  and  nitrogen ;  secondly,  of  the  nitrates  and  nitrites ;  and  lastly  of 

•See  page  386.  f  See  page  294. 
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the  ftmnionia.  By  this  means,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  orioinallj  introduced 
into  the  water  is  valued  with  considerable  accuracy ;  and  a  distinct  estimate  is 
made  of  the  nitrogen  which  has  been  rendered  innocuous  by  oxidation,  and  of 
that  which  still  exists  in  the  6ondition  of  putrascent  or  putrescible  organic  ma- 
terials. 

The  first  step,  then,  in  the  analysis,  is  the  determination  of  the  carbon  and 
nitrogen  in  the  residue  left  by  a  giTcn  quantity  of  water.  These  determinations 
are  made  in  one  operation,  and  by  a  process  of  combustion  somewhat  similar  to 
that  employed  in  the  analysis  of  organic  compounds.  As,  however,  a  water  re- 
sidue invariably  contains  carbonates,  it  becomes  necessary  to  get  rid  of  them— 
that  is,  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid  by  some  previous  prooem  which  at  the  same 
time  should  have  no  effect  upon  the  organic  matter — ss,  for  instance,  by  the 
expulsion  of  volatile  organic  acids,  etc.  With  this  view,  boracic  acid  was  at 
fiist  tried,  but  with  unsatisfactoiy  results.  Subsequently,  sulphurous  acid  was 
employed,  and  with  great  success.  This  substance  decomposes  the  carbonates, 
does  not  act  injariously  upon  the  organic  matter,  and  poeseases  the  further  ad- 
Tantage  of  destroying  and  eliminating  the  nitrates  and 
nitrites.  The  residue  left  by  a  water,  therefore,  to  which 
sulphurous  acid  had  been  added  previously  to  evapora- 
tion, contains  the  nitrogen  of  the  organic  matter,  and 
also  that  of  the  ammoniacal  salts  present.  By  a  separate 
estimation  of  the  latter,  and  subtracting  the  amount  from 
the  quantity  found  by  the  combustion,  we  arrive  at  the 
numbers  expressing  the  *^  organic  nitrogen.'* 

The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows : — 1  litre  of 
water  is  mixed  in  a  flask,  the  mouth  of  which  is  closed 
by  a  watch-glass,  with  15  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid  in  distilled  water ;  the  mixture  is  heated 
to  boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  having  been 
emptied  into  a  hemispherical  glass  bowl,  it  is  evaporated 
carefully  to  dryne^  being  maintained  for  a  short  time 
at  the  end  at  the  temperature  of  100"*  0.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  chromate  of  lead  is  then  mixed  with  the  residue, 
and  the  whole  transferred  to  a  combustion  tube,  Tabout 
the  length  usually  employed  in  the  combustion  ot  non- 
nitrogenous  organic  substances,)  rinsing  in  carefully  with 
oxide  of  copper,  with  which  the  tube  is  nearly  filled,  leav- 
ing space  for  the  introduction  of  a  short  coil  of  reduced 
copper.  The  open  end  of  the  combustion  tube  is  then 
drawn  out,  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  and  carefully  con- 
nected, by  caoutchouc  tubing  securely  wired  round,  with 
the  side  tube  of  a  Sprengel  vacuum  apparatus. 

This  instrument  which  has  proved  of  so  great  value  in 
the  hands  of  several  chemists,  particularly  the  Master  of 
the  Mint,  consists,  in  its  simplest  form,  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  sketch,  of  a  funnel,/,  containing  mercury,  and 
continued  below  by  a  tube  which  can  be  closed  near  its 
upper  end  by  a  compression  cock,  c,  whilst  a  little  lower 
down  is  an  arm  projecting  laterally.  As  soon  as  the  stop- 
cock at  c  is  opened,  the  mercury  falls  down  from  the 
funnel,  and  in  fallingr  carries  with  it  air  derived  from 
the  branch  tube.  If  this  latter  is  connected  with  a 
dosed  vessel,  exhaustion  takes  place ;  the  whole  length 
of  the  vertical  tube  being  filled  with  alternate  cylinders 
d  mercury  and  air,  having  a  downward  motion.    When  the  exhaustion  is 
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approaching  completion,  the  mercory  gradually  riaee  in  the  tabe  from  tbe 
trough  m.  t.  below  until  it  standa  at  about  30  inches,  or  the  height  of  the  colama 
of  mercury  in  the  barometer.  This  then  ia  the  apparatus  employed  to  extrMt 
the  gases  from  the  combustion  tube  when  they  have  been  produced  by  the 
burning  of  the  organic  matters.  The  pump  is  first  set  to  work  to  remofe  the 
air  contained  in  the  combustion  tube,  and  other  portions  of  the  appantoi 
connected  with  it ;  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  the  combustion  is  proceeded 
with  in  the  ordinary  mann^.  The  copper  is  first  made  red-hot  aod  ibea 
the  heat  is  continued  backwards  until  the  operation  is  finished.  The  Spien^ 
pump  is  then  again  worked  whilst  the  tube  is  still  hot,  and  the  gaaes  prodoeed 
are  driven  downwards,  and  by  means  of  the  upturned  extremity  of  the  Tertieai 
tube  are  collected  in  a  small  mercurial  trough  placed  at  the  bottom.  The  gaso, 
of  which  there  is  usually  about  half  a  test-tube  full,  are  next  transferred  to 
the  receiver,  a,  filled  with  mercury,  and  standing  in  a  mercurial  trough. 

The  arrangement  of  which  this  forms  a  part  is  a  simplified  modification  <tf 
the  apparatus  invented  some  years  ago  by  the  author  and  Mr.  Ward,  for  the  per- 
formance of  gaaometric  operations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  incon  venieDoa 
usually  introduced  by  variations  of  temperature.  It  consists,  in  its  present  form,  of 
a  tube  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  internal  diameter,  bent,  as  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing, so  as  to  form  two  apright  limbs.  The  shorter  is  carefully  joined  by  the  bbv- 


pipe  to  a  tube,  g^  of  about  half  its  own  diameter,  both  being  carefully  ffradostedL 
The  upper  end  of  the  narrow  tube,  y,  is  again  sealed  on  to  another  of  capillaiy 
bore,  similar  to  thermometer  tubing ;  Uiis  is  bent  at  right  angles,  and,  hf  * 
peculiar  ground-steel  joint,  the  invention  of  M.  Regnault,  ia  connected  intk 
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the  tube  leading  to  the  reservoir,  a.  There  is  a  little  glam  stopcock  in  the 
interval.  The  rest  of  the  arraDgeinent  consists  of  r,  a  wide  glass  tube,  held  by 
a  cork  at  the  bottom,  and  filled  wich  water ;  this  latter  preserves  the  enclosed 
gas- tubes  constantly  at  the  temperature  of  the  apartment.  A  thermometer,  t^ 
is  immersed  in  the  water.  The  whole  apparatus  is  filled  previous  to  use  with 
mercury,  by  opening  the  stopcock  in  the  capillary  tube  at  the  top  and  pouring 
it  in  at  the  open  end,  o,  of  the  wide  limb ;  when  this  is  effected,  the  stopcocK 
is  again  closed,  and  the  gases  collected  from  the  combustion  tube  introduced 
into  a.  By  now  opening  the  tap,  «.  t.,  at  bottom,  the  mercury  can  be  drawn 
off  to  the  required  level,  a  proceeding  which  causes  the  gas  in  a,  when  the  little 
stopcock  is  opened,  to  pass  over  into  the  graduated  tube,  g.  Here  a  reading 
of  the  volume  is  taken,  at  the  same  time  noting  the  temperature  and  barometric 
pressure.  The  gas  is  then  driven  back  into  the  reservoir,  a,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  absorbed  by  throwing  up  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  ;  another 
reading  of  the  volume  is  taken,  and  then  a  bubble  of  oxygen  introduced  for  the 
determination  of  the  quantity  of  nitric  oxide  present.  The  excess  of  oxygen  is 
afterwards  absorbed  by  pyrogallio  acid.  The  usual  corrections  have  to  be  made 
for  barometric  pressure,  temperature,  and  also  moisture,  with  which  the  gases 
are  all  saturated.  The  data  thus  obtained  furnish  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
calculation  of  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  a  water  residue ;  and  the  delicacy  of 
the  methods  will  he  appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that  the  nitrogen  can 
be  determined  to  within  ^^  of  a  milligram,  and  of  carbon  a  difference  so  small 
as  ^^nr  ^'  ^  milligram  can  be  detected  with  certainty. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  results  usually 
obtained  :  and  when  the  diffi:;ulty  and  uncertainty  attending  the  weighing  of 
such  small  quantities  of  material,  aa  were  operated  upon,  are  considered,  Uiey 
appear  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

Sugar.  Found.  Calod. 

Carbon  .  .  .  01886  .  •  .  '01482  grams. 

Carbon  .  .  .  -00440  .  .  .  -00480      „ 

Carbon  .  .  .  -00630  .  .  .  -00616      „ 

Sugar  Mixed  with  Chloride  of  Ammonium, 

Found.  Calod. 

Carbon    .     .    .     00434    .    •    .     -00484  grams. 
Nitrogen.    .     .    -00264    .    .     .     -00246      „ 

The  process  for  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen  a  short  time  ago  suggested 
by  Messrs.  Wanklyn,  Chapman,  and  Smith,*  was  carefully  tested  in  the  course 
of  these  experiments ;  but  it  was  almost  invariably  found  to  yield  a  smaller 
quantity  of  nitrogen  than  was  obtained  by  the  combustion  method  just  de- 
scribed ;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Wanklyn  himself  states  that  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen 
cannot  be  expelled  except  by  carrying  the  distillation  to  dryness,  and,  in  fact, 
submitting  the  residue  to  a  kind  of  Yarrentrap  process. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  a  few  of  the  numbers  obtained  by  the  per- 
manganate process  and  tne  combustion  process,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are,  m  several  instances,  great  discrepancies :-« 

Nitrogen  in  100,000  Parts  of  Water. 

PermaDgaxiate.  Combostioo. 

Sample  1.     .     .     '006     .  .     -010 

„     2.     .     .     -006     .  .     -Oil 

„     3.     .     .     -006    .  .     -010 


»i 


4.     .     .     -002    .    .     -010 
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Sample  5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


•1 


II 


PermaiigaDate. 

Combufltion. 

.     .     -016 

.     .      068 

.     .     -016 

.     .      042 

.     .     -001 

.     .     012 

.     .     -022 

.     •     -076 

The  next  operation  in  water- testing  oonfiiatB  of  the  estimatioii  of  (he  nitma 
and  bitritea.  llieae  very  important  constitnents  cannot  be  determined  ia  water 
by  any  of  the  prooeaaea  ordinarily  in  use,  and  in  studying  the  qnestion  the 
author  was  led  to  the  employment  of  a  reaction,  which  ia  the  foundation  of  t 
proceea  many  years  ago  described  by  Mr.  Walter  Crum.  This  oonvenieiit  me- 
thod, which  has  been  adopted  with  very  satisfactory  results,  ia  based  upon  tbe 
fact  that  the  nitrogen  may  be  completely  expelled  in  the  form  of  nitnc  ozids, 
and*  that  this  gas  may  be  Tery  accurately  measured.  The  fluid  obtained  bj 
concentrating  half  a  litre  of  water  to  a  very  small  bulk  serrea  the  purpose.  It 
IB  necessary,  however,  before  prooeediuff  to  the  analysis,  to  get  rid  of  th«  ckilo- 
rides,  and  this  is  effected  by  adding  a  solution  of  sulji^te  of  silver  in  saffiaesi 
quantity,  and  filtering  off  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver. 

For  the  decomposition  of  the  nitratea  and  nitrites  and  the  collectiaa  of  the 
evolved  gas,  a  tube  is  employed  similar  to  that  represented  in  the  drawing.  It 
oonaists  of  a  tube  about  eight  inches  long,  constricted  about  on  inch 
from  the  top  into  a  narrow  neck  into  which  a  little  stopcock  is  care- 
fully ground ;  it  must  be  well  annealed,  or  it  will  crack  with  the  heat 
evolved  during  the  chemical  action  which  takes  place  in  the  opera- 
tion. This  is  filled  with  mercury  to  the  stopper  and  inverted  into  a 
mercurial- trough ;  the  residue  of  the  water  is  then  poured  into  the 
little  cup  at  the  top,  and  the  stopcock  turned  so  as  just  to  admit  the 
liquid  without  any  air.  The  beaker  which  previously  held  the.  con- 
centrated liquid  is  then  carefully  rinsed  in  with  successive  small 
quantities  of  water,  and  lastly,  a  small  quantity  of  strong  snlphuric 
acid  is  admitted  in  the  same  Way,  taking  care  that  nO  air  is  suffered 
to  enter.  The  reaction  does  not  commence  immediately;  but,  on 
closing  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tube  with  the  thumb,  and  gently 
agitating  the  whole,  taking  the  precaution  to  keep  the  stoppered  end 
upwards  and  not  to  bring  the  acid  liquid  into  contact  with  the  skin, 
a  strong  pressure  is  presently  felt  from  within,  and  this  is  gradually 
relieved  by  letting  out  a  little  mercury  at  the  bottom. .  Af to*  a  abort 
time  it  will  be  found  that  an  accumulation  of  gas  has  occurred,  and 
when  the  action  is  over,  which  happens  in  about  two  hours,  this  is 
transferred  to  the  reservoir  a  of  the  gas-apparatus  already  described, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  graduated  Umb  of  the  tube  and  the 
volume  is  noted. 

In  evaporating  waters  which  are  undergoing  analysis  another  point 
has  presented  itself.  The  exceeding  difficulty  of  excluding  ammo- 
niacfu  fumes,  dust,  and  various  other  sources  of  contamination,  sug- 
gested the  possibility  and  desirability,  if  possible,  of  conducting  this 
operation  tn  vacuo.    The  plan  is  easy  of  execution. 

The  waters  are  placed  in  the  small  glass  vessels  before  adverted  to,  which  an 
made  to  stand  on  a  tin  plate  under  a  large  receiver  fitting  on  to  a  metal  tru^gh 
connected  with  the  air-pump.  Exhaustion  is  then  effected  and  evAporttioa 
goes  on  pretty  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  heat,  which  is  radiated  from  above 
down  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  several  basina.  In  order  to  aoooB- 
plish  this,  the  receiver,  which  encloses  the  samples  of  water,  is  covered  bjt 
metal  pan  inverted  over  it,  and  at  the  side  is  placed  a  small  Bunsen  flaiBe, 
which  must  be  properly  regulated.  Under  these  circumstanoea  it  might  p6^ 
haps  be  eJLpected  that  the  water  would  boil,  but,  inconsequence  of  the  evapoa* 
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tion  taking  place  a«  the  result  of  heat  applied  §olely  at  the  snrfaoe,  ihie  never 
comes  about,  and  the  proceee  comes  to  a  conclusion  withont  any  accident  of  that 
kind.  It  is  as  well,  however,  not  to  proceed  quite  to  dryness  in  this  manuer, 
but  to.  finish  by  a  short  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a  water- oven  ;  the  concentrated 
liquids  are  otherwise  occasionally  liable  to  Ices  by  spirtiug 


THE  NEW  PHABMACX>P(EIA. 

TO  THB  IDITOa  OF  THE   *LAMCnT.' 


Sir, — A  few  days  since  I  prescribed  "  lienor  iDorphis  bydrocbloratis,"  and  my  pre- 
scription was  dispensed  by  a  first-rat^)  ehemist  at  the  West-eod.  The  effeet  of  the  me- 
dicine was  snch  as  to  satisfy  me  that  my  patient  had  taken  more  morphia  than  I  in- 
tended to  administer. 

Speculatiog  as  to  how  a  mistake  could  have  been  made,  I  snrmised  the  possibility, 
bnt  could  scarcely  admit  the  probability,  of  the  prescription  having  been  dispensed  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  which  I  supposed  was  now  witirely 
cancelled.  However,  on  applying  to  the  chemist,  I  was  surprised  to  find  my  suspicion 
realised,  and  was  told  that  they  always  dispensed  according  to  the  old  forms  unless  other- 
wise directed.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  for  security  it  is  still  desirable  to  head  the 
prescription  with  Ph.  B.,  a  proceeding  which  ought  now  to  be  quite  unnecessary.  lam. 
Sir,  yooiB,  eto.,  Thomas  Ballabd,  M.D.  Southwick  Place,  Hyde  Park  Square,  January, 
1868.— 7%«*  Lancet.' 


LIFE  MEMBEES'  SUBSCRIPTION  FEE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THB   PHASKACKUTICAL   JOUBNAL. 


efibrtB 

consider  whether  the  preeent  bye-law  relating  to  the  fee  for  members  taking  up 
their  life  membership,  might  not  be  altered  with  satisfaction  to  the  members 
and  advantage  to  the  Society.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  annual  list  of  members, 
few  members  take  up  their  life  membership.     The  reason  of  this  may,  I  think. 


they  prefer  paying ^ „ _..   „  ^ , 

it  does  not  matter  how  long  a  member  has  been  connected  with  the  Society,  and 
paid  his  subscription  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years, — if  he  wishes  to  become 
a  life  member,  he  cannot  do  so  unless  he  pays  the  fee  of  twenty  guineas.  Such 
a  bye-law  appears  to  me  to  act  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Society.  For 
inetance,  I  believe  members  in  general,  on  retiring  from  business,  do  not  care 
to  continue  their  annual  subscription,  consequently  their  support  is  lost  to  the 


do  80  by  paying  the  sum  of  sixteen  guineas ;  from  ten  to  fifteen  years^  standing, 
twelve  guineas;  from  fifteen  years  and  longer,  eight  guineas.  Such  a  scale 
would,  I  believe,  induce  many  members  at  the  several  stages  to  take  up  their 
Hie  membership ;  and  it  would  thus  be  the  means  of  sicuring  to  the  Society  a 
fund  which  is  now  lost  to  it  by  members  dying  off,  others  seceding,  and  those 
not  BQCceBBful  in  business. 

Id  bringing  this  subject  before  the  members,  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  so  in 
auch  a  manner  as  to  elicit  from  other  members  not  only  their  opinions  on  it,  but 
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thaa 


■nggcttioDS  that  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  bye>law  more  aatiafa 
the  one  now  in  force,  relating  to  the  life  members*  subBcriptioQ  fee. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  aerrant, 

Hknrt  Lokg. 
Cn>y<iofi,  Jtmuary  7, 1868. 


ON  A  NEW  MANUFACTURING  PBOCESS  FOR  THB  PERPETUAL  RE- 
GENERATION OF  OXIDE  OF  MANGANESE  USED  FOR  THE  LQEBA- 
TION  OF  CHLORINE  FROM  HYDROCHLORIO  ACID.* 

BT  WALTBR  WBLDOIT. 

Every  process,  preTions  to  that  to  be  described  In  the  present  paper,  by  which  it  hu 
been  attempted  to  regenerate  oxide  of  manganese  from  the  residues  of  the  mannfactut 
of  chlorine,  has  been  performed  in  the  drj  way,  and  has  tbas  required  consideimble  time, 
and  has  involTed  not  only  at  least  one — more  or  less  troublesome  and  costly— fmnaM 
operation,  but  also  several  removals  of  the  material  from  vessel  to  vessel  and  from  pUet 
to  place;  eveiy  soch  removal,  of  course,  entailing  more  or  less  loss  of  material  Tke 
process,  however,  which  is  about  to  be  described  is  performed  in  the  wet  way,  and  may 
DO  completed,  even  when  operating  on  the  largest  scale,  within  as  little  as  one  boot. 
Moreover,  all  the  operations  of  the  process  are  performed  in  the  same  Tessel  as  th&t  ii 
which  the  oxide  produced  by  it  is  afterwards  employed  to  react  with  hydrochloric  acid,  tod 
from  this  vessel  or  still  the  manganese  is  never  removed,  so  that  it  is  entirely  free  from 
risk  of  loss  by  removal ;  and  as  it  is  not  subject  to  any  other  cause  of  loss,  a  chirp  of 
manganese,  once  put  into  a  still,  when  treated  by  this  process,  not  only  never  needs  to 
be  replaced,  but  never  needs  even  to  be  added  to,  while  it  will  liberate  an  equivaknt  of 
chlorine  every  few  hours  for  literally  any  length  of  time.  The  starting-point  of  asj 
process  for  the  regeneration  of  the  oxide  of  manganese  employed  in  the  manufacton  of 
chlorine,  must,  of  course,  be  that  residue  which  is  known  as  **  still -liquor,**  being  that 
which  remains  in  the  stills  when  oxide  of  manganese  and  hydrochloric  acid  have  beet 
digested  together  until  all  the  chlorine  which  the  oxide  is  capable  of  liberating  from  tin 
acid  has  been  liberated  and  given  off.  When  working  with  a  native  oxide  of  msngiwi^ 
the  still-liquor  contains,  in  Edition  to  a  quantity  of  protochloride  of  manganese  eqain- 
lent  to  the  quantitv  of  oxide  of  manganese  which  nas  been  dissolved,  a  oonsideitbla 
quantity  of  nree  acid,  and  more  or  less  chlorides  of  iron  and  other  bases,  due  to  the 
native  oxide  of  manganese  being  always  more  or  less  associated  with  other  oxides 
When  working,  however,  with  tbe  artificial  oxide  of  manganese  produced  as  is  about  to 
be  described,  the  still-liquor  contains  scarcely  anything  whatever  but  protochloride  of 
manganese ;  and  the  new  process  consists  simply  in  first  adding  an  equivtdent  of  lime  to 
this  uqnor,  without  removing  the  liquor  from  the  still,  and  Uien  blowing  atmosphorie 
air  through  the  resulting  mixture  of  protoxide  of  manganese  and  solution  oi  chloride  of 
calcium.  The  white  protoxide  is  thereby  rapidly  converted  into  a  Teiy  dark-coloored 
higher  oxide,  and  when  this  product  has  been  allowed  to  subside  from  the  solotioa  of 
dbloride  of  calcium  in  which  it  was  formed,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  soiution  has 
then  been  drawn  off  from  it,  it  is  ready  to  be  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  from  which 
it  then  liberates  chlorine,  with  reproduction  of  exactly  as  much  protochloride  of  nua^- 
nese  as  was  commenced  with.  From  this  point  tbe  very  simple  series  of  operatioss 
described  is  repeated  just  as  before,  and  so  on,  over  and  over  again,  for  any  rsqaind 
number  of  times.  The  manganese  is  thus  constantly  undergoing,  always  in  one  and 
the  same  vessel,  a  ronnd  of  regularly  recurring  changes  of  state  of  combinatios,  br 
which  it  passes,  first  from  the  state  of  protochloride  to  that  of  protoxide,  next  from  tti 
state  of  protoxide  to  that  of  a  higher  oxide,  capable  of  liberating  chlorine  from  hydio- 
chloric  acid,  then  back  again  to  the  state  of  protochloride,  and  so  on  conb'nuaDy.  Al 
regards  the  richness  of  the  oxide  produced  by  the  process  above  described,  sesquioxideii 
all  that  one  would  have  expected  to  obtain  by  means  of  it,  bnt  it  actually  yields  a  iieh« 
product  than  sesqoioxide.  Sesquioxide  of  manganese  is,  practically — at  least  fnm  a 
chlorine  manufacturer's  point  of  view — a  mixture  or  compound  of  about  55*5  per  c«at 
-  -  -  •  -  -  " 
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(being  one  eqniTaleni)  of  binoxide  with  abont  44*5  per  cent  (being  also  one  equivalent) 
of  protoxide ;  while  the  oxide  moet  frequently  obtained  by  the  process  above  described 
eontains  abont  65  per  cent,  of  binoxide,  which  is  abont  the  proportion  of  binoxide  that 
would  be  contained  in  a  mixture  or  compound  of  three  equivalents  of  biDoxide  with  two 
equivalents  of  protoxide.  The  richest  native  oxides  of  manganese  which  chloriae  manu- 
fKtnieis  have  oeen  in  the  habit  of  usine  contain  about  70  per  cent  of  binoxide ;  but  a 
native  oxide  is  practicallj  mnch  less  valuable,  so  far  as  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  is 
eonoemed,  than  an  artificial  oxide  oontaininff  considerably  less  oxygen.  The  reason  is, 
that  in  order  to  dissolve  a  hard,  compact  aohydrouii  native  oxide  of  manganese,  it  has 
to  be  digested  with  a  large  excess  of  acid,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  still-liquor 
eontaining  a  verr  large  onantity  of  free  acid,  all  of  which  is  practically  lost ;  whereas  a 
iseently  formed,  artifidal,  hydrated  oxide,  in  an  exceedingly  minute  state  of  division, 
will  dissolve  in  a  bare  equivalent  of  acid,  producing  a  still-liquor  containing  oo  free  acid 
at  alL  Hence,  whereas  when  using  a  70  per  cent,  native  oxide,  it  is  rarely  found  pos- 
sible to  obtain  in  the  free  stato  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  chlorine  contained  in  the 
hydrochloric  acid  put  into  the  stills,  an  artificial  oxide  of  less  even  than  60  per  cent  will 
liberate  fully  one-third  of  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  acid  put  into  the  stills,  and  this 
in  far  less  time,  and  at  a  much  less  cost  for  labour  and  fuel,  than  the  native  oxide  re- 
quires for  the  liberation  of  half  the  quantity.  The  process  which  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  bring  before  the  section,  thus,  not  only  substitutes  the  cost  of  about  seven  shillings* 
worth  of  lime  and  three  shillings'  worth  of  blowing  for  every  six  or  seven  pounds  which 
the  manufacturer  of  bleaching-powder  and  other  chlorine  products  has  hitherto  had  to 
spend  upon  peroxide  of  mangaese,  but  also  enables  him  to  nearly  double  his  production 
oSf  those  proancts  from  a  given  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acd. 


ON  THE  DECAY  OF  STONE;   ITS  CAUSE  AND  PBEVENTION. 

BT  J.  BRILIilIU 

For  several  yean  past  I  have  been  occupied  at  intervals  in  studying  the  causes  of 
tbe  decay  of  stone,  and  in  experimenting  with  such  chemical  reagente  as  appeared  to 
offer  any  promise  of  being  usefully  applied  as  means  of  prevention.  At  an  early  stato 
of  the  investigation  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  corrosive  action  of  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  acids  in  the  atmosphere,  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  coal  fuel,  ope- 
rate, in  large  towns  especially,  in  a  very  des&uctive  manner  upon  dolomite  and  the 
Bumerous  class  of  limestones  commonly  employed  in  onr  public  buildings.  This 
chemical  action,  aided  no  doubt  by  the  simultaneous  attacx  of  carbonic  acid  and 
moisture,  and  in  the  winter  season  further  supplemented  by  the  disintegrating  effecte  of 
frost,  must  I  conceive,  famish  a  suflBcient  explanation  of  all  the  facte  observ^. 

I  would  here  remariL  that  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  Mr.  Spence,  and  others  have  already  di- 
ncted  attention  to  the  immense  scale  of  production  of  these  sulphur  acids,  and  have  even 
quoted  statistical  date  showin|^  the  extent  or  degroo  of  pollution  of  the  air  from  this 
cause  in  the  manufacturing  districte  of  Lancashire.  When  it  is  known  that  the  best 
class  of  coal  (and  coke)  conteins  usually  1  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  that  this  proportion 
leaehes  a  treble  equivalent  when  steted  in  the  form  of  tbe  finid  oxidized  prodnct — hy- 
drated  sulphuric  acid, — it  follows  that  a  ton  of  coal  of  this  high  quality  necessarily 
evolves  during  its  combustion  nearly  70  lbs.  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Here,  then,  is  the  origin 
of  tbe  sulphates  which  we  find  invariably  present  in  the  loosened  crust  of  decayed 
stones,  whetJier  of  calcareous  or  magnesian  character.  I  have  tested  numerous  samples 
of  dolomite,  Caen,  Bath,  and  Portland  stones  fresh  from  the  quarry,  and  in  no  instence 
fonnd  more  than  a  trace  of  ready-formed  sulphate ;  whereas  scrapines  token  from  the 
decayed  portions  of  the  stone  of  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster  are  bitter  to  the  taste, 
in  consequence  of  the  comparatively  large  amount  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  formed 
during  a  few  yesjs*  exposure  to  the  sulphurous  gases  occurring  in  a  metropolitan  atmo- 
sphere. Gaen  stone  from  several  buildings  and  localities,  Portland  stone,  and  even  old 
faces  of  chalk  cliff  in  the  neighbourho<d  of  Woolwich,  were  in  like  manner  found  to 
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oootain  appreeUbk  qiiaitfcitMS  of  the  snlpliate  of  liiiie  lunDg  nndoiibiedlj  a 
origin.* 

A  cloie  examinatioa  into  the  cirennistaiiees  attending  the  deeaj  of  stone  ai  Hie 
of  Parliament  inTariably  shows  an  incressed  liability  to  eoirosioii  andcr  the  ynojeeting 
eaves  and  monldingt,  and  at  sneh  sheltered  parts  oif  the  stone  sorfaees  as  we  osasH/ 
covered  with  soot  and  dust,  and  aie  in  a  position  to  retain  for  the  longest  perisd  tfttt 
moisture  absorbed  daring  a  season  of  rain.  The  phun  ashlan  are  throogfaont  my ; 
lees  affected  than  the  buttresses,  gablets,  and  other  elaborately  carved  and 
mental  portions  of  the  work,  which  appear  to  be  more  assailable  by  reason  of  thor 
ttvely  greater  superficies.  Id  many  places  the  disiategmted  stone  exhibits  while  oyslal 
of  the  sulphate  of  SMgnesia,  whicb,  alternately  dissolving  and  recrf  stalltsittg^  in  tk 
pores  of  the  stone,  may  be  conceived  to  exert  a  disruptive  action  snflicieiii  to  aocic— , 
for  the  scaling  aod  fnM^twe  of  the  dolomite  which  has  been  so  often  made  tliesBhjiacI  o 
complaint  and  regret. 

With  the  view  of  overcoming  some  of  these  difficulties  I  submitted  a  jAmm  to  the 
Boyal  Commissioners  charged  with  inquiring  into  the  decay  of  stone  at  Wesbninstei^  in 
May,  1861,  which  consisted  in  the  spplication  to  the  cleaned  surfaces  of  the  stone  of  aa 
aqueous  solution  of  superphosphate  of  lime, — a  salt  remarkable  for  its  action  in 
ing  the  surfaces  of  chalk,  Caen  stone,  or  other  calcareous  building  stone  to  whidi  it 
be  applied  either  by  brnsbing  or  immersion,  and  which  acts  upon  the  carbonate  of 
in  the  stone,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  Bodeker's  salt  (crystallized  diphoqdiate  ef 
lime=2CaO,UO,PO, -hisq.).  My  suggestion*  received  a  practical  trial  in  a 
petition  to  which  other  five  candidates  were  admitted  by  the  Bight  Hon.  the  First 
missioner  of  Her  Majesty's  Works,  in  April,  1864,  and  in  regard  to  the  work 
on  that  occasion  upon  three  faces  of  the  Westminster  Palace  I  fearlessly  await  the 
Government  report.  In  the  meanwhile,  another  promising  scheme  for  the  treatnaeBt  of 
the  decayed  stone,  especially  applicable  to  dolomite,  has  been  submitted  by  me  to  the 
notice  of  the  First  Commissioner,  but  this  new  proposal  has  not  yet  been  selected  lor 
trial  It  consists  in  the  employment  of  baryta  conjointly  with  the  hardening  salt,  so 
that  abase  may  be  presented  which  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  destroying  the  solnUe 
sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the  pores  of  the  stone,  forming  with  it  the  remarkably  insoluble 
sulphate  of  baryta,  and,  at  the  same  time,  engaging  the  magnesia  in  one  of  its  most  dif- 
ficultly soluble  combinations.  On  a  recent  occasion  I  have  applied  this  proeaBS  on  a 
small  scale  to  some  Caen  stone  facings  at  St.  John's  Church,  Woolwich,  whieb  wws 
badly  decayed. 

With  reference  to  the  application  of  the  superphosphate  to  decayed  Caen  stone,  1  am 
able  to  refer  to  several  successful  examples  of  its  use.  In  the  year  1862  I  applied  the 
process  upon  some  alms-houses  forming  part  of  Northfleet  College,  where  the  decay  has 
been  completely  stopped.  In  1864  I  operated  upon  a  window  and  buttress  of  St  Mull 
Church,  Woolwich ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  fa^de  of  the  Orand  Hotel,  Brigfatsa, 
was  treated  by  my  process.  With  respect  to  Portland  stone,  the  earliest  experiaMsite 
were  made  at  the  Army  Clothing  Establishment,  Woolwich,  where  in  1861  some  d^ 
cayed  window-sills  were  treated,  and  with  perfect  success.  I  have  some  interasliBig 
results  to  record  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  Portland  stone,  whidk  sen*  Is 
illustrate  the  increased  hardness  and  strength,  and  the  diminished  rate  and  eapadty  ef 
water  absorption  attending  the  employment  of  the  superphosphate.  Small  cubes  ti 
Portland  stone,  each  1*8  inch  dimensions,  were  treated  with  the  phosphate  lolntiott 
left  to  dry  in  the  air;  these  were  then  subjected  to  gradually  increasing  pressare,  i 
crushed,  between  plates  of  lead  in  the  American  testing  machine,  at  the  Royid  Gun 
tory ;  and  the  breaking-weights  of  two  precisely  similar  cubes  of  the  native 
at  the  same  time  caref uUy  determined.    The  results  were  as  f olh>ws  .* — 


*  Caen  stone,  Northfleet  College. 

Decayed  exterior  portion  oomtained  of  sulphate  of  lime  3*4  per  oentk 
Interior  of  same  stone  (sound)  »  $,  oiL 

Caen  sUmfi,  St.  John's  Church,  Woolwich. 

Scales  of  decayed  stone  contained  of  sulphate  of  lime  4*6  per  cent. 
Interior  portions  (sound)         „  „  „  xaL 
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Ornshmg  Weight. 
I.  Stone  in  original  condition 3650  lbs. 

II*        >*  n  n  8800 


» 


Mean    .  .  .  3725  „ 

in.  Stone  treated  with  raperphosphate  .  .  5375  Ibe. 

IV,      „  ff  ^  „  •  .  5500   „ 

Mean    .  .  •  5437  „ 


Thus  acquiring  an  increased  strength,  amounting  ahnost  to  50  per  cent.  The  relative 
hardness  of  the  stone  before  and  after  treatment  could  be  readily  ascertained  by  mutual 
friction  of  their  surfaces,  and  also  by  scratching  with  a  pointed  instrument  of  copper, 
which  metal  proved  to  possess  a  degree  of  harness  intcormediate  between  the  original 
and  treated  Portland  stones. 

The  porosity  of  the  stone  as  indicated  by  the  amount  of  water  abeorbed  in  equal  in- 
tervals of  time  proved  to  be  greatly  diminished  in  the  case  of  the  treated  cubes.  On 
this  point  several  experiments  were  made,  the  stone  being  first  weighed  in  the  air-dried 
condition,  and  then  immersed  in  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  60°  F.  for  the 
several  periods  named,  and  the  increase  of  weight  in  each  case  noted. 


«  Whit  Bed"  PoHland, 


Weight  of  cube  (dry) 
Water  absorbed  in 


Original  stone. 
On. 
1421      . 


» 

>» 

>» 

f> 

M 

»> 

» 


70 
91 
91 
92 

"  Sase  Bed  "  Portland, 


it 

>»  "^    »» 

1  hour  80 


5  min. 

15  „    . 
30 


>i 


Weight  of  cube  (dry) 
Water  absorbed  in 


5  min. 


if 


15 
80 


»i 


„  1  hour  80  „ 


On. 

1291 
120 
122 
124 
126 


Treated  Btone. 

On. 

.  1420 

7 

8 

.       12 

.      25 


Gn. 
.  1835 
20 
.  83 
.  50 
.       78 


These  results  have  been  further  controlled  by  other  experiments  in  which  the  same 
Hock  was  used  in  the  original  condition,  and  again  after  treatment  with  the  superphos- 
phate. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  advantage  of  the  procesf  is  most  clearly  apparent  in 
the  case  of  the  denser  and  more  compact  variety  of  Portland  known  as  the  "  Whit  Bed," 
which  alone  is  employed  for  external  building  purposes  ;  the  other — the  ''Base  Bed" — 
is  softer  and  only  fit  for  internal  decoration,  and  its  texture  is  so  porous  that  in  becom- 
ing saturated  it  absorbs  nearly  10  per  cent  of  water. 

Samples  of  Mansfield  dolomite  absorbed  amounts  of  water  varying  in  different  speci- 
mens from  6  to  8  per  cent.  After  treatment  by  my  process  the  degree  of  absorption  was 
reduced  one-half ;  and  the  results  were  even  more  favourable  in  the  case  of  Caen  stone. 

The  cost  of  materials  employed  in  the  treatment  of  stone  according  to  this  plan  is 
yeiy  trifling,  and  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  cost  of  labour  necessarily  expended 
upon  the  cleaning  and  preliminary  preparation  of  the  stone  before  the  solution  can  be 
applied.  One  gallon  of  solution  will  cover  about  300  feet  superficial,  when  two  coat- 
ings are  applied  upon  Caen  or  Portland  stone.  The  superphosphate  employed  must  not 
contain  any  appreciable  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sp^i^c  gravity  of  the  solu- 
tion, when  diluted  for  use,  should  be  about  1100. 

The  facts  now  stated  have,  it  is  believed,  but  a  minor  interest  for  the  inhabitants  of 
these  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  for  with  Aberdeen  granite  and  Craigleith  sandstone 
at  coonnand,  there  will  be  no  need  to  resort  to  chemical  metibods  of  preservation. 
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ON  THE  STABEUTT  OF  GUN-COTTON. 

BT  F.   ▲.  ABEL,   F.B.B. 

Until  quite  recentlf  the  opinion  has  been  entertained,  in  all  coantries  except  Aaskiu, 
that  |nn-cotton  did  not  posseas  the  <|uality  of  aniform  permanence  essential  to  its  nf« 
manufacture  or  to  its  employment  m  warlike  or  indnstrial  operations.  There  can  be  bo 
question  that  the  rariety  of  composition  of  the  different  specimens  of  gno-cotton  vbich 
have  been  observed  to  undergo  decomposition  exerted  a  Tery  important  infloeDoe  npon 
their  comparative  sasoeptibility  to  the  effects  of  heat  and  lighL 

The  following  is  a  general  statement  of  the  changes  which  gun-cotton,  preserred  in 
bottles  partly  or  perfecQy  closed,  has  been  observed  to  undeigo  by  exposure  to  Ught,  isd 
of  the  nature  of  the  products  of  decomposition. 

In  the  first  instance  nitrous  vapours  make  their  appearance,  and  the  gui-cottos 
acquires  considerable  acidity.  During  this  period  a  notable  proportion  of  nitnc  idd 
accumulates,  and  the  decomposition  proceeds  with  increased  rapidity,  emcially  on  ex- 
posure to  sunlight.  The  cotton,  which  has  now  eontracted  a  good  deid,  is  little  exp'oave, 
and  yields  to  water  an  acid  extract  in  which  may  be  detected  nitric  acid,  glocose,  foimic 
and  oxaUc  acids,  and  cyanogen.  The  ultimate  product  of  the  decomposition  of  gva- 
cotton  has  been  found  to  contain  glucose  and  oxalic  acid,  besides  a  gum-like  sabstance, 
formic  acid,  cyanogen,  and  an  organic  acid  which  is  very  probably  pectic  add. 

The  exposure  of  gun-cotton  to  heat  has,  by  most  observers,  been  found  to  soeekntt 
its  decomposition  considerably,  but  here  again  great  discrepancies  are  presented  in  the 
accounts  of  the  behaviour  of  the  material  under  the  inflaence  oi  different  tempentutf- 
The  meet  interesting  and  important  of  recent  observations  upon  the  inflnepoe  of  hett  oi 
the  stability  of  gun-cotton  are  those  described  by  Pelonae  and  Maury,  in  th«r  recent 
report  upon  Baron  von  Lenk's  systen)  of  manufacture.  The  conclusions  amved  aX  bf 
these  chemists  decide  thekn  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  dangerous  to  preserve  gao-cottoDis 
now  manufactured  in  any  considerable  quantities.  They  argue  that  instances  of  chuse 
have  been  observed  to  occur  under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions,  similsr  to  thaM 
established  in  gun-cotton  at  higher  temperatures ;  that,  because  exposure  to  the  Iftttff 
had  occasionally  brought  about  spontaneous  explosion,  it  is  possible  for  instsnoesa 
spontaneous  decomposition  at  ordinaiy  temperatures  to  result  in  explosions. 

The  experiments  and  observations  carried  on  at  Woolwich  during  the  last  four  jeia 
may  be  classed  as  having  for  their  objects : — 

(1.)  The  determination  of  the  influence  of  light  and  of  long-protracted  storage,  sader 
ordinary  conditions  as  to  temperatnre,  upon  tJie  stability  of  gun-cotton. 

(2.)  The  investigation  of  the  behaviour  of  gun-eottoa  upon  exposure  to  aitifiosl  tea- 
peratures,  and  to  such  elevated  natural  ten^eratures  as  are  occasionally  experieaoedii 
particular  localities. 

(8.)  The  examination  oi  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  stability  of  gun-eott<n  by 
special  modes  of  preparing  and  preserring  it 

In  opposition  to  the  statements  alluded  to  above,  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  aathflr 
tend,  without  exception,  to  the  conclusion  that  when  prepared  according  to  the  directiooi 
laid  down  by  Von  Lenk^*  and  with  all  due  precautions  for  the  employment  of  properiy 
purified  cotton,  etc.,  gun-cotton  may  be  stored  for  long  periods  without  undergoing  in7 
change.    Some  of  the  chief  points  arrived  at  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :— 

By  strictly  following  out  the  present  system  of  manufacture  a  product  is  obUinid 
which  consists  of  nearly  pure  trinitro-cellulose.  In  the  ordinary  condition  of  diraes 
light  appears  to  have  bnt  the  very  smallest  decomposing  action  upon  this  substance,  ii 
action  wnich  is  only  slightly  increased  bj  the  presence  of  moisture.  It  wottki  seem. 
therefore,  that  the  rapid  decomposition  which  has  been  observed  in  certain  instsoces 
could  have  occonred  only  in  ttiose  specimens  which  had  been  prepared  by  an  imperfect 
process.  Gun-cotton  prepared  and  purified  according  to  the  prescribed  system  ted 
stored  in  the  ordinarily  dry  condition  does  not  furnish  any  indication  of  alteration  be- 
yond the  development,  shortly  after  it  is  first  packed,  of  a  slight  peculiar  odour,  and  tit 
power  of  gradually  imparting  to  litmus  when  packed  with  it^  a  pink  tinge. 

*  See  Fbarm.  Joum.,  ir.s.,  vol.  vi.  p.  74. 
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The  influenee  of  heat  upon  giiD-cotton  farnuhes  an  important  rabject  for  investi- 
gation as  bearing  upon  the  qnestion  of  its  nee  and  transport  in  tropical  climates.  The 
exploding-point  of  gun-rotton,  when  in  a  condition  most  favonrable  to  rapid  beating, 
has  been  ascertained  to  lie  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  150°  C.  (302^  Fahr.).  Its  prolonged 
exposure  to  temperatures  considerably  exceeding  those  which  are  experienced  in  the 
tropics  affects  the  stability  of  gun-cotton  in  a  degree  very  trifling  in  coiitparison  with  the 
results  recently  published  by  Continental  observers ;  and  it  may  be  so  perfectiy  counter- 
acted by  very  simple  means  that  the  storage  and  transport  of  gun-cotton  presents  no 
greater  danger,  and  is,  under  some  circumstances,  attended  with  much  less  risk  of  acci- 
dent than  is  the  case  with  gnnpowder.  Perfectly  pure  gun-cotton  or  trinitro-cellulose 
resists  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  destructive  effects  of  temperatures  even  approaching 
100^  C.  (212^  Fahr.) ;  and  the  lower  nitro-products  of  cellulose  are  at  any  rate  not  more 
prone  to  alteration  when  pure.  But  all  ordinary  products  of  manufacture  contain  small 
proportions  of  organic  nitrogenized  impurities,  of  comparatively  unstable  properties, 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  foreign  matters  retained  by 
the  cotton  fibre,  and  which  are  not  completely  separated  by  the  oidinary  or  even  a  more 
searching  process  of  purification.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  class  of  impurity  in  gun- 
eott6n  which  first  gives  rise  to  the  development  of  free  acid,  when  the  substance  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  heat ;  and  it  is  the  acid  thus  generated  which  eventually  exerts 
tL  destructive  action  upon  the  cellulose  products,  and  thus  establishes  decomposition, 
which  heat  materially  accelerates.  If  the  small  quantity  of  acid  thus  developed  be 
neutralised  as  it  becomes  nascent,  no  injarious  action  upon  the  gun-cotton  results,  and 
the  great. promoting  cause  of  the  decomposition  by  heat  is  removed. 

The  '*  silicating  process  prescribed  by  Von  Leuk  was  found  to  exert  some  amount  of 
protective  influence  upon  gun-cotton  when  exposed  to  heat ;  this  result  is,  however,  not 
due,  as  supposed  by  him,  to  the  closing  up  of  the  fibre  by  an  insoluble  silicate,  but 
simply  to  the  deposition  of  a  small  quantity  of  earthy  (and  possibly  of  alkaline)  carbo- 
nate upon  the  fibre  when  the  silicate  undergoes  decomposition  during  the  drying  and 
sabeeqnent  washing  process.  The  amount  of  protection  thus  afforded  to  the  gun-cotton 
by  the  presence  of  a  substance  capable  of  neutralizing  acid  is  in  this  case  as  liable  to 
Tariation  as  that  resulting  from  the  deposition  of  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  upon 
the  material  during  the  long-continued  immersion  in  flowing  water. 

The  same  result  is  readily  and  more  uniformly  attained  by  distributing  through  the 
gun-cotton  a  small  proportion  of  carbonate  of  soda,  applied  in  the  form  of  solution.    , 

The  introduction  into  the  finished  cotton  of  one  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda  affords 
to  the  material  the  power  of  resisting  any  serious  change  even  when  exposed  to  such 
elevated  temneratures  as  would  induce  some  decomposition  in  the  perfectly  pure  cellulose 
products.  Ine  only  influences  which  the  addition  of  that  amount  of  car>>onate  to  gun- 
eotton  might  exert  upon  its  properties  as  an  explosive,  would  consist  in  a  trifling  addition 
to  the  small  amonnt  of  smoke  attending  its  combustion,  and  in  a  slight  retardation  of  its 
explosion,  neither  of  which  could  be  regarded  as  results  detrimental  to  the  probable 
value  of  the  material. 

Water  acts  as  a  most  perfeet  protective  to  gun-cotton  (except  when  it  is  exposed  to 
mnlight)  even  under  extremely  severe  conditions  of  exposure  to  heat.  Aetmal  immersion 
in  water  is  not  necessary  for  the  most  complete  preservation  of  gun-cotton ;:  the  material, 
if  only  damp  to  the  touch,  sustains  not  the  slightest  change,  even  if  closely  packed  in 
large  quantities.  If  as  much  water  as  possible  be  expelled  from  wet  gun-cotten  by  the 
centrifugal  extractor,  it  is  obtained  in  a  condition  in  which,  though  only  damp  to  the 
touch,  it  is  perfectly  non-explosive ;  the  water  thus  left  in  the  material  is  sufiicient  not 
only  to  act  as  a  protective  against  change,  but  also  to  guard  against  all  risk  of  accident. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  this  condition  that  alt  reserve  stores  of  the  substance  should  be  pre- 
served, or  that  it  should  be  transported  in  large  quantities. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  results  which  have  been  described  amply  demon- 
strate that  the  objections  which  have  been  of  late  revived,  especially  in  France,  against 
the  employment  of  gun-cotton,  on  the  ground  of  its  instability,  apply  only  in  a  com- 
paratively slight  degree  to  the  material  produced  by  strictly  pursuing  the  system  per- 
fected by  Von  Lenk  ;  that,  as  far  as.they  do  exist, *they  have  been  definitely  traced  to 
certain  diflSculties  in  the  manufacture  of  pure  gun-cotton  which  further  experimental 
research  may  overcome ;  but  that,  in  the  meantime,  these  objections  are  entirely  set 
aside  by  the  adoption  of  two  very  simple  measuresi  against  the  employment  of  which  bo 
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practical  difficnlticB  can  be  raiaed,  and  which  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  heliere  must  seene 
for  this  material  the  confidence  of  those  who  desire  to  avail  themseWes  of  the  spcdil 
advantages  which  it  presents  as  an  explosive  ageot* 


ON  THE  CHABACTEBISTICS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OP 

CBEASOTE. 

Although  the  creasote  of  coal-oil  is  often  employed  in  phannaey  as  a  gnbstitiite  foe 
the  creasote  of  beechwood,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  two  products  are  ideotidL 
An  observation  made  by  M.  Bust  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  reaction  which  permHi 
of  easily  distinguishing  between  the  two  creasotes,  namely,  that  creasote  from  coal  fonai 
with  collodion  a  kind  of  jelly,  whilst  beechwood  creasote  produces  nothing  of  tke 
kind. 

In  Qermany,  a  mixture  of  this  sort  is  frequently  employed  for  toothache,  oompoead  of 
equal  parts  of  collodion  and  creasote  :  it  should  be  gelatinous.  Occasionally  toe  pn>* 
duct  refuses  to  gelatinize,  and  this  happens  in  dealing  with  beechwood  crMsote;  tte 
collodion  thickens  a  little  without  losing  fluidity. 

The  following  are  other  reactions  which  serve  to  assist  in  characterizing  the  two 
species  of  creasote : — 

Beechwood  creasote  is  insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  gives  with  excess  of  weak  potiih  i 
turbid  solution. 

Creasote  from  coal  is  insoluble  in  ammonia  in  the  cold,  but  dissolves,  forming  a  deir 
solution  upon  application  of  heat.  It  also  gives  a  clear  solution  with  weak  liqoor 
potassie. 

Lastly,  with  a  neutral  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  beechwood  creasote,  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  gives  a  ^een  coloration,  whilst  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  coal-oil  ii 
coloured  brown.  With  aqueous  solutions,  on  the  contrary,  creasote  does  not  dwDge 
colour,  whilst  coal-tar  creasote  furnishes  a  blue. 

According  to  an  observation  of  M.  Hla&iwetz,  true- creasote  is  found  among  the  pro* 
ducts  of  the  distillation  of  guaiacum  resin  mixed  with  a  homologue,  Ci4Hg04,*  which 
has  been  named  guaiacoL  It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  Gk>rup-BeBanez  that  this  latter 
body  is  also  contained  in  ordinary  wood-creasote  in  considerable  proportion.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  several  chemists  that  both  these  compounds  possess  the  constitotion  of  eoot- 
pound  ethers :  thos  guaiacol  is  described  as  oxyphenate  of  methyL  The  empirical  for- 
mula of  creasote  is  represented  as  Ciq,H,o,04. 

M.  Frisch  confirms,  in  general,  the  results  obtained  bv  "hL  Gk>rup.  The  creasote  ipoo 
which  he  operated  was  a  stronc^ly  refracting  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  of  10784.  It 
was  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  as  well  atf  acetic  aoi 
With  ammonia,  which  it  dissolved  slightly,  it  gave  a  bluish-green  coloration,  which 
changed  to  brown.  It  dissolved  oxalic  acid  and  several  alkaloids.  With  potash  it  gii- 
dually  became  brown,  and,  on  the  addition  of  ether,  developed  a  blue  tint,  which  disap- 
peared on  agitation.  It  boiled  steadily  at  195"*  0.  rSSd"*  F.).  With  nitric  add  it  ga«e 
picric  acid ;  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash  there  are  formed  naereotf 
scales,  consisting  of  chloranile  and  bichloroaninone.  WiUi  sulphuric  add  and  apj^- 
tion  of  heat  it  gave,  after  neutralization  witn  baryta,  a  sulphosalt, — ^the  solph<^DeBi- 
sate  of  baryta  of  Laurent, — soluble  in  alcohol  and  crystallnable.  In  the  presoice  U 
bichromate  of  potash  this  sulphophenisic  acid  acquires  an  agreeable  aromatic  odoar. 

This  creasote  also  answered  to  the  test  alluded  to  above,  by  giving  with  pefchkiide 
of  iron  in  alcoholic  solution  a  green  colour.— >/o«m.  de  Phamu  et  de  Chimie, 


POISONING  FBOM  CBOTON  OIL, 


Dr.  Charles  Shoyer  relates  a  case  of  poisoning  by  croton  oil.    He  had  ordered  as  a 
embrocation  three  drachms  of  croton  oil  with  an  ounce  of  olive  oiL    By  an  accident  the 
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oil  was  spilt  brer  some  pigeons  and  chickens  which  had  heen  dressed  for  cooking,  and 
were  ready  to  be  pnt  to  the  fire.  The  birds  haying  been  thoroughly  washed  in  several 
waters  were  thought  fit  to  eat,  and  were  prepared  accordingly.  Five  persons  in  all  par* 
took  of  the  meal,  vi2.  the  mother  of  the  family,  aged  54,  and  feeble ;  a  young  lady,  15  ; 
a  girl,  aged  9 ;  and  two  young  sons  of  17  and  19.  Jk.  Shoyer  was  sent  for  about 
an  hour  after  the  meal,  and  found  them  suflTering  from  great  anxiety,  and  with  burning 
in  the  mouth  and  throat.  He  prescribed  an  opiate — milk  diet  and  quietude.  The 
symptom  manifested  by  all  was  purging,  and  in  every  case  except  one  this  symptom 
had  passed  off  by  the  following  day.  In  the  ease  of  the  mother,  after  an  interval  of 
eighteen  hours  from  the  accident,  she  was  again  attacked  with  purging,  and  while  at 
her  work  felt  a  burning  in  the  throat  and  mouth ;  there  were  also  some  pustules  to  be 
seen  in  the  mouth ;  she  became  faint  and  commenced  to  vomit ;  there  were  muscular 
tzemors  and  great  general  prostration.  The  pulse  was  very  feeble ;  there  was  a  slight 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  but  none  of  the  epigastrium ;  the  tongue  was  white,  and 
showed  the  impress  of  the  teeth,  the  feet  were  cold,  the  skin  was  moist,  the  mind  was 
clear.  The  vomiting  continued  an  hour ;  the  ejected  matter  was  lif  ht  and  glairy,  was 
not  tinged  with  bile,  and  contained  no  food.  During  vomiting,  and  for  two  hours  after, 
there  was  a  constant  tendency  to  faint,  and  a  deathly  indescribable  feeling  of  prostra- 
tion. The  treatment  consisted  of  application  of  flannels,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  to  the 
abdomen,  a  large  sinapism  to  the  epigastrium,  and  warmth  to  the  feet.  Ten  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium  were  given  every  half-hour  in  whisky  and  water,  and  the  fan  was 
freely  used.  In  four  hours  the  patient  was  well,  but  very  weak.  Fifty- five  hours  after 
the  accident  she  was  up  and  about. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Bichardson  observes,  in  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Re- 
view ': — "  The  symptoms  in  this  case  closely  resemble  those  of  a  case  recorded  by  Chris- 
tlson,  except  that  in  the  latter  death  was  the  result.  The  misteke  of  Dr.  Shoyer's 
patients  in  considering  that  frequent  washing  would  remove  the  poison  was  natural 
enough,  aUhough  so  serious.  When  animal  substance  acted  upon  by  croten  oil  is 
well  washed,  all  trace  of  the  oil  seems  to  disappear ;  but  the  volatile  acid  substance  on 
which  the  action  of  the  poison  depends,  readily  passes  into  the  animal  tissue  and  im- 
pregnates it." — Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  from  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciencesy  and  British  and  Foreign  Med.-Chir,  Review. 


DEODORIZERS,  DISINFECTANTS,  AND  ANTISEPTICS. 

Great  confusion -prevails  in  the  use  of  these  words,  and  in  the  meaning  attached  to 
them.  They  result,  not  merely  in  verbal  inaccuracies,  but  in  chemical  errors,  and 
serious  blunders  of  the  unscientific  kind,  in  the  application  of  chemical  substances  for 
sanitary  uses.  The  following  observations  of  Dr.  Calvert,  while  especially  directed  to 
the  demonstration  of  the  advantages  of  carbolic  acid,  draw  important  distinctions  be- 
tween it  and  substances  which  act  only  as  disinfectents,  such  as  bleaching-powder  and 
sulphurous  acid ;  or  those  substances  which  are  deodorizers,  as  chloride  of  manganese, 
green  copperas,  nitrate  of  lead,  etc : — 

*''-  Deodorizers, — All  substances  merely  acting  as  such  are  neither  disinfectante  nor 
antiseptics,  as  they  simply  remove  the  noxious  gases  emitted  from  organic  matters 
whilst  in  a  stete  of  decay  or  putrefaction,  and,  as  they  do  not  possess  the  property  of 
arresting  decomposition  or  fermentation,  it  is  no  proof  that  the  source  of  infection  has 
been  destroyed ;  for  noxiotu  smells  and  offensive  gases  are  not  themselves  the  real 
source  of  contegion,  but  merely  indicators  of  ite  existence, — the  real  source  of  disease 
and  contagion  being  due,  as  proved  by  the  latest  investigations  in  science,  to  microscopic 
spores  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  which,  by  their  ulterior  development  and  propa- 
gation, are  believed  to  be  the  true  source  of  contagion. 

**  Disinfectants, — Under  this  head  may  be  classed  bleaching-powder  or  chloride  of 
lime,  sulphurous  acid,  and  permanganate  of  potash ;  they  first  act  as  deodorizers,  and 
then  as  disinfectants,  because,  if  employed  in  large  quantities,  they  will  so  thoroughly 
oxidise  or  act  upon  organic  matters  as  to  prevent  them  from  again  entering,  at  least  for 
a  short  period,  into  decomposition ;  but,  if  the  organic  substences  so  acted  upon  are  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  they  will  again  experience  decay  and  putrefaction. 
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"  il}ifi#^tea.— Antiieptlei,  raeh  as  eerrofiTe  rabliflule,  aneDioiis  add,  awentidi  oi!i» 
carbolic  acid,  etc.,  act  as  such  bj  destroying  all  soaree  of  decay  and  deoompontMa; 
tbat  is  to  say,  they  will  destroy  or  prevent  tie  formation  of  the  germs  of  patoefactioB 
and  fermentation,  without  acting  upon  the  mineral  or  vegetable  matters  present  Tte 
advantage  of  their  use  is,  therefore,  that  they  act,  when  osed  in  small  quantities,  apoa 
all  organic  matters  in  a  state  of  decay.  Further,  they  are  deodorisera,  for  they  pievoit 
the  formation  of  offensive  odours,  and  consequently  they  may  be  consideiBd  as  inlisep- 
tifls,  disinfectants,  and  deodorisers.  The  great  advantages  which  carbolic  add  poasM 
over  all  other  antiseptics  are,  that  it  cannot  be  used  for  any  illegal  purpose,  as  snedc 
and  corrosive  sublimate ;  and  further,  that  its  antiseptic  properties  are  so  powerful  thst 
a  few  thousandths  of  it  will  eflfectually  prevent  the  putnsfaction  of  substances,  ssdi 
glue,  blood,  urine,  f»ces,  and  the  fermentation  of  all  vegetable  noiatteis,  such  ss  flot 
starch,  sugar,  etc. 

"  Owing  to  the  inducements  which  have  been  held  out  by  some  Inulen,  lar|^  qvn 
titles  of  a  fictitious  mixture  have  been  sold  to  the  public  as  carbolic  acid,  lb  eosUs 
purchasers  to  protect  themselves  from  fraud,  the  toUowing  test  is  supplied  on  tiie 
authority  of  Mr.  W.  Crookes,  F.B.S. : — ^Commercial  carbolic  is  soluble  in  from  tweatj^- 
five  to  seventy  parts  of  water,  or  in  twice  its  bulk  of  a  solution  of  caustic  sods,  while  sil 
or  tar  is  nearly  insoluble.  To  apply  these  tests — 1.  Put  a  teaspoonful  of  the  csrbolie 
acid  in  a  bottle  ;  pour  on  it  half  a  pint  of  warm  water ;  shake  the  bottle  at  ieterfsh  for 
half  an  hour,  when  the  amount  of  oily  residue  will  show  the  impurity.  2.  Dissolve  est 
part  of  caustic  soda  in  ten  parts  of  warm  water,  and  shake  it  up  with  five  parts  of  the 
carbolic  acid.  As  before,  the  residue  will  indicate  the  amount  of  impurity.  TheK 
tests  are  not  given  as  having  any  pretension  to  scientific  accuracy,  bat  as  a  toniisg  per- 
sons who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  carbolic  add  a  rough  and  ready  means  «if  seeing  tint 
they  possess  the  right  artide.'  "—Half-  Yearljf  AbMtract  of  tke  Medical  6cie»esSi  fnm 
British  Medical  JovmaL 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  CHEMICALS. 

A  case  has  recently  been  decided  in  the  SheriFs  Small  Debt  Court,  Glasgow  (Jftii 
Glover  and  TnuUeSj  Lessees  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  v.  The  Glasgow  Apothtcariei  Ow- 
pany),  in  which  the  sum  of  £12  was  claimed  for  loss  and  damage  sustained  by  the  por- 
buers,  who  had  sent  to  the  defenders*  premises  to  purchase  a  certain  quantity  of  tvo 
chemical  substances,  viz.  61b8.  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  3lbs.  of  black  oxide'of  inss- 
ganese,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  generating  oxygen  gas,  and  that  the  defeoden 
wrongly  and  negligently  delivered  a  chemical  substance  similar  in  appearance  bnt  of  t 
different  nature,  and  highly  explosive,  in  Uie  use  of  which  an  exploeioo  oocmrad  whiek 
caused  the  damage  for  which  compensation  was  sought. 

The  defenders  denied  their  liability. 

After  the  pursuers'  evidence  had  been  conduded,  the  sheriff  remarked  that  he  did  sot 
think  it  necessary  to  hear  any  evidence  from  the  defenders,  because  assuming  fiist  the 
pursuers'  evidence  was  correct,  and  that  a  mistake  had  been  committed  by  the  apothe- 
curies'  salesman,  that  mistake  was  followed  up  by  another  on  the  part  of  the  pnrnen* 
property  manager,  he  having  frequently  used  these  chemicals  for  the  same  purpose;  aad 
aIthou(;h  he  remarked  from  the  weight  of  the  packet  delivered  to  him  that  it  was  sooie- 
what  different  from  previous  packages  used,  he  might  have  seen  from  the  coloar  thst  it 
was  not  the  article  sent  for,  yet  he  bad  carelessly  pot  it  into  the  retort,  and  sn  explosioa 
was  the  result.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  case  sgsitf 
the  defenders,  and  assoilaied  them. 


PROTECTION  FROM  ROBBERY. 

A  Society  for  Protection  from  Robbery  has  recently  been  established  by  the  wboIs»h 
druggists,  who  for  a  long  period  have  suffered  from  this  kind  of  depredation ;  and  it* 
stated  that  there  is  seldom  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  whose  store  is  examined,  wiui0«* 
artides  being  discovered  which   have  been  abstracted  from  houses  in  the  drag  trva 
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The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  reach,  if  possible,  the  guilty  parties,  especially  the  re- 
ceivers; and  most  liberal  rewards  will  be  given  to  those  by  whose  information  convictions 
may  be  obtained.  The  members  also  pledge  themselves  in  no  case  to  interfere  with  the 
prosecution  of  any  offender,  but  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  with  the  solicitor  to  the 
Society,  C.  0.  Humphreys,  Esq.  (Humphreys  and  Morgan),  Giltspur  Chambers,  119, 
Newgate  Street,  who  will  be  glad  to  receive,  in  the  fullest  confidence,  any  information 
that  persons  are^  willing  to  offer. 


CXMJNTRY  WELLS. 
TO  Tea  BDiTOB  or  roR  ^tdcbb. 


Sir, — The  fearful  epidemic  now  raging  at  the  Tillage  of  Telling,  near  Witham,  in 
Essex,  seems  to  have  resnlted  mainly  from  well-water  poisoned  by  sewage.  By  the 
latest  accounts  the  fever  has  struck  down  180  persons  out  of  900,  the  fatal  cases  being 
16.  These  figures  should  awaken  in  the  mind  of  every  country  householder  an  interest 
in  the  situation  and  condition  of  his  wells.  The  water  supply  of  London  and  large 
provincial  towns  has  received  much  attention,  and  commissioners  are  looking  after  our 
rivers  as  sources  of  potable  water ;  but  wells,  on  which  the  majority  of  us  depend  for 
daily  drink,  have  never  obtained  effective  public  notice,  and,  as  a  consequence,  are  still 
generally  sunk  where  most  liable  to  contamination,  still  often  receive  the  contribution 
of  sewers,  etc.,  carelessly  laid  within  a  few  feet  or  inches  of  the  well  wall.  Every  well 
is  but  a  reservoir  for  rainfall,  an  underground  cistern  into  which  rain  naturally  drains 
after  having  run  a  longer  or  shorter  journey  through  the  ground  ;  how  important,  then, 
that  it  should  be  sunk  where  nothing  hot  rain  can  enter,  and  where  the  soil  in  its  vici* 
nity  can  be  jealously  guarded  from  intrusion  o(  anything  coming  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  sewage  I  Tet  what  is  the  fact  ?  A  builder  re6ects  that  the  time  and  labour  of 
servants  will  be  economised  if  the  pump  be  placed  within  or  close  to  the  house,  that 
waste  of  pipe  will  be  avoided  if  the  well  be  close  to  the  pump*;  under  the  pnmp-spout 
he  must  necessarily  have  a  sink  and  drain,  and  down  the  drain  will  all  sorts  of  refuse  be 
thrown.  Sooner  or  later  the  drain  leaks,  and  fouling  of  the  well  follows.  Let  the  pump, 
drain,  and  kitchen  keep  company  by  sll  means,  but  sink  the  well  far  from  the  bouse, 
far  from  any  drain,  cesspool,  pigsty,  or  other  possible  source  of  pollution.  Mineral 
matter  dissolved  from  the  soil  is  comparatively  harmless ;  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
may  be  harmless,  but  may  be  poisonous,  and  must,  therefore,  be  kept  out  by  every  pre- 
eaution.  Good  soil  is  here  our  best  friend,  Nature's  own  purifier,  entirely  destroying 
the  substances  last  mentioned,  if  only  allowed  to  have  fair  pUy  ;  but  its  power  for  good 
is  limited,  its  power  for  harm  terrible,  when  saturated  by  drainage  from  adjacent  acen- 
mulatioBs  of  filth. 

Polluted  water  does  not  generally  betray  its  condition  till  possessed  of  a  strong  odour ; 
earlier  intimation  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  the  following  tests : — Half  fill  a  common 
water-bottle,  cover  its  mouth  with  the  band,  violently  shake  for  a  minute,  and  quickly 
apply  the  nose.  If  nothing  unpleasant  is  detected,  tightly  cork  the  bottle,  set  it  aside 
in  a  warm  place  at  about  the  temperature  of  one's  body  for  a  couple  or  three  days,  and 
repeat  the  shaking,  etc  Water  of  very  bad  quality  may  thus  be  recognised  without 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  analysis.  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  John  Attfxeld, 
Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  17,  Bloomsbnry 
Square. — From  the  *•  Times*  qfSaturdcufj  January  18. 
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I  beg  a  small  space  in  your  columns  for  a  notice  that,  I  think,  will  be  of  some  interest 
to  your  readers,  and  to  every  lover  of  botany.  I  mean  to  speak  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom — the  acknowledged  king  itself  of  Monocotyledons.  The  large 
Dracana  Draco  at  Orotava  is  no  more ;  a  furious  gale  in  autumn  last  has  quite  destroyed 
it,  levelliDg  to  the  ground  in  a  few  minutes  that  immense  crown  which  had  grown  and 
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flonriBhed  for  idxtj  centimes.   And  sfcnnge  it  is  that  with  so  long  a  period  oC  life,  it  hts 
been  onlj  generallj  known  daring  the  last  centanr  of  its  existence.  Jt  was  first  brought 
nnder  general  and  scientific  notice  hj  Baron  Humboldt  some  sixtj  jean  ago,  and  msa/ 
of  yonr  readers  will  be  acquainted  with  the  description  given  bj  him,  annd  with  ha 
mode  of  calculating  the  extraordinarj  age  of  this  Tegetable  Colossus.    It  is  tnie»  bov- 
eyer,  that  before  Humboldt  it  had  been  visited  in  1795,  bj  Sir  George  Staunton,  t 
British  traveller,  and  in  1771  by  a  Frenchman — ^T.  Ch.  Borda,  who  left  also  a  drawis; 
of  the  Dracttna  that  Humboldt  published  many  years  after.    The  storm  of  JoW  31, 
1819,  deprived  the  tree  of  a  part  of  its  crown,  but  still  it  remained  a  striking  object  of 
wonder.    A  large  and  good  English  engraving  was  published  of  it  as  it  remained  aftec 
the  storm,  I  think  from  the  original  drawing  of  Webb,  who  again  measured  and  de- 
scribed it  in  his  splendid  work  on  the  *  Natural  History  of  the  Canaries,'  edited  con- 
jointly with  Mr.  Berthelot.    The  Dracatna  was  afterwaids  described  by  many  authofs, 
who  have  more  or  less  copied  the  above-mentioned  descriptions,  and  given,  generally 
speaking,  imaginary  views  of  it ;  so  you  will  allow  me  to  add  a  few  words  upon  thie 
state  it  was  in  before  this  last  catastrophe.  When  I  visited  it  in  February  last  it  was  6tiU 
in  excellent  health,  its  immense  crown  covered  with  innumerable  panicles  of  ecariet 
fruits,  and  the  huge^trunk,  although  completely  decayed  in  the  mterior,  sastaiaed 
vigorously  the  spreading  m&ss  of  fleshy  branches  and  sword-like  foliage.     On  the  west 
side,  where  the  ground  was  sloping,  a  solid  wall  had  been  built  under  about  ooe-third  of 
the  trunk,  while  on  the  other  side  two  or  three  half-rotten  staves  propped  the  more  pro- 
jecting branches.    All  around  the  trunk  a  dense  bush  of  climbers,  and  other  pluits, 
clothS  its  expanded  base  in  a  very  picturesque  confusion.    I  remember  now  some 
Bignonias,  Jasmines,  Heliotropes,  Abutilons,  etc.,  and  also  a  flourishing  Almond-tne, 
covered  with  blossoms,  that  had  grown  quite  close  to  the  trunk.    Its  circumference  (as 
far  as  I  was  able  to  measure  it,  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  the  ground)  was  Dot 
inferior  to  26  metres  (about  78  English  feet);  while  the  total  height  of  Uie  tree  did  not 
exceed  75  feet.    And  it  was  remarkable  that  through  some  crevices  in  the  trank  a  small 
Dracofna  was  to  be  seen,  growing  spontaneously  in  the  decayed  substance  famished  bf 
the  parent  tree.     Now  ail  has  disappeared ;  and  this  is  thcTmore  to  be  regretted  as  thefs 
is  not  a  good  photograph  of  it  in  its  late  state,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  tht 
enclosure  and  the  interference  of  many  other  plants,  preventing  the  taking  it  from  a 
good  point  of  view.  Truly  it  is  a  pitv  that  such  a  natund  curiosity  and  historical  mooa- 
ment  nas  been  irreparably  lost,  simply  by  the  omission  of  inexpensive  precautions,  as  it 
is  certain  that  the  substitution  of  new  and  more  numerous  props  would  have  preserved 
it  from  ruin !    But  at  a  little  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  Droceena  livec^  th^e  b 
another  proof  of  the  general  carelessness  that  Spanish  people  and  the  Spanish  Gof«ni- 
ment  have  for  whatever  concerns  botany  and  natural  beauties.    The  far-famed  Garden 
of  Orotava  has  been  for  many  years  left  in  a  complete  state  of  destitution,  and  the 
gardener,  an  intelligent  and  very  active  young  German,  has  only  of  late  induced  the 
Spanish  Government  to  resume  the  payment  of  the  meagre  annual  stipend.    All  loven 
of  botany  and  horticulture  will  join,  I  think,  in  my  fond  hope  that  Mr.  Hermann  Wild- 
pret  (the  gardener  to  whom  I  have  alluded),  with  the  knowledge  and  activity  for  which 
he  is  remarkable,  may  succeed  in  his  exertions  to  develope  and  increase  this  establi^- 
ment,  so  remarkable  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  climate,  and  which  might  offer 
such  important  services  for  the  progress  of  science  no  less  than  of  practical  ^ility.— 
E.  0,  renzi^  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  AgrieuUvral  Gazette. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  MABGOSA  LEAVES  IN  SMALLPOX. 

BT  8.  PDLNKT  Ain>T,  M.D., 

OfEer  Majesty's  Indian  (Local)  Medical  Service;  Superintendent  of  Vaccina  tion, 

IVavancore. 

Among  the  sacred  plants  of  India  the  Margosa,  or  Neem  (Azadirackta  indka,  Xat 
Ord.  Mel\acetB\  is  held  in  veneration  by  the  Hindus  as  being  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Mariatha.    This  deity  is  considered  by  them  to  preside  over  all  epidemics,  or,  in  Ik^ 
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the  epidemics  themselyes  are  thoaght  to  be  a  visitation  of  this  goddess,  in  honour  of 
whom  the  Margosa  leaves  are  in  common  use  with  the  Indians,  particularly  in  cases  of 
smallpox.  The  leaves  are  spread  on  the  bed  of,  as  well  as  used  for  fanning  the  patient, 
besides  a  bunch  is  fixed  just  above  the  door  as  a  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  goddess  in 
the  house.  However,  the  medical  writings  of  the  Hindus  speak  of  it  in  a  very  different 
lieht  to  what  is  generally  believed.  The  term  Mari  itself  is  a  feminine  form  of 
A&raka,  a  Sanskrit  word,  signifying  death  and  epidemic,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
andent  Hindus  might  have  deified  the  destructive  tendency  of  Nature,  and  classed  her 
amongst  their  mythological  deities.  Again,  the  t^m  Vasuri,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
corruption  of  an  original  Sanskrit  word,  Masurika,  meaning  gram,  or  a  disease  of  gram> 
like  eruptions,  is  used  by  the  Hindu  nosologists  as  the  generic  term  for  variola. 

Acconiing  to  the  writings  of  Kishi  Agastiar,  the  celebrated  sage  physician  and  theo- 
logian of  Southern  India,  smallpox  is  produced  as  the  result  of  the  fermentation  of  the 
humours  of  the  body,  and  he  says  that  the  articles  generally  offered  to  the  goddess  are 
in  themselves  a  remedy  for  smallpox ;  thus  the  use  of  Margosa  leaves  is  supposed  to 
being  out  the  eruptions  freely,  and  the  others  are  dietetic  agents  of  a  cooling  and  nou- 
rishing nature. 

When  the  remedial  properties  of  Sarraeenia  purpurea  and  Nepenthes  distillatoria 
(Mr.  Loftns*  specific  for  smallpox)  were  discussed  by  the  press,  it  struck  me  that  Mar- 

?;o6a  leaves,  which  have  been  in  use  in  India  from  the  time  of  antiquity,  might  also  be 
oand  to  possess  some  virtue,  if  trials  were  made.    Unfortunately,  my  itinerating  life 
did  not  offer  me  an  opportunity  of  experimenting  until  April,  1866. 

In  the  course  of  my  first  circuit  to  Alwaye,  a  place  greatly  resorted  to  by  the  natives 
daring  the  hot  months  for  health,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Travancore,  I  came 
across  a  few  raises  of  smallpox  left,  neglected  by  their  friends  and  thrown  out  on  the 
plains  under  the  shelter  of  cadjan  sheds.  In  the  absence  of  the  other  drugs  referred  to, 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  prescribing  the  Margosa  in  the  following  form  : — 

Take  of  tender  leaves  of  Margosa  (^Azadirachta  %ndica\  or  Davanam,  the  leaves 
with  stem  of  Artemisia  ausiriaca  and  liquorice  root,  of  each  an  equal  quantity.  Mix  and 
grind  up  to  a  mass  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  and  divide  into  pills  of  five  grains 
each. 

I  ordered  a  pill  to  be  given  three  times  a  day.  They  were  tried  in  six  cases ;  all  were 
of  confluent  form  in  adults.  Two  of  them  were  on  the  4th,  three  of  them  on  the  7th 
and  8th,  and  the  other  on  the  15th  day  of  the  disease.  With  the  exception  of  the 
last  patient,  who  died  of  exhaustion  the  same  day  that  the  medicine  was  administered, 
ail  recovered. 

When  I  visited  the  same  locality  in  November,  after  a  period  of  six  months,  there 
were  also  eight  cases  of  smallpox,  and  their  friends,  on  hearing  of  my  arrival,  came  and 
begged  of  me  for  the  pills  I  gave  during  my  last  visit.  With  the  exception  of  one 
case  of  a  malignant  type  in  a  man  aged  fifty,  who  was  in  a  dying  state  when  I  took  him 
under  treatment,  the  rest  of  moderate  severity  also  recovered. 

As  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  drug  in  these  fourteen  cases,  it  appeared 
to  be  beneficial  when  administered  during  the  premonitory  and  progressive  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  to  be  of  little  or  no  use  after  the  eruption  had  passed  the  stage  of  matura- 
tion. It  seemed  to  decrease  the  severity  of  fever,  facilitate  the  throwing  out  of  the  eruption 
freely,  and  alleviate  all  other  sufferings  usually  experienced  in  this  disease.  In  fact,  the 
patient  expresses  himself  as  passing  through  the  several  stages  of  the  disease  with 
comparative  ease,  without  much  pain  or  uneasiness. 

I  simply  bring  forward  the  facts  as  they  occurred  to  my  observation,  and  I  now  leave 
it  to  other  members  of  the  profession  to  give  a  fair  trial  of  the  drug,  as  opportunity 
offers  them.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  my  itinerating  life,  I  scarcely  find  opportunity  or 
command  sufficient  time,  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  drug  or  the  progress  of  the  disease 
under  its  influence,  to  note  down  observations  and  to  collect  satisfactory  statistics  on  the 
subject.  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  one  who  may  undertake  the  trial  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  publish  the  results,  whereby  greater  light  may  be  thrown  as  to  the  real  value 
of  the  drug  in  this  most  loathsome  disease,  smallpox. 

In  places  where  fresh  plants  cannot  be  had,  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  the  dried 
tender  leaves  of  Margosa,  either  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  decoction,  with  the  other 
ingredients,  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  each  to  a  pint  of  water ;  the  dose  for  an 
adult  being  one  ounce  of  the  decoction  twice  or  thrice  a  day. — Madras  Qtuirterly 
JowmoL 
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IMspenslnif  from  Prescrivtiona. — ^The  American  papeis  are  disciunni;  a  nihcr 
curious,  and  not  uninteresting  question,  which  concerni  os  hero  as  well  as  onr  traaai- 
Ian  tic  brethren.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a  druggist  to  dispeoae  a  tooR  of 
times,  and  at  long  intervals,  from  the  same  prescription  of  a  medical  man  withoat  aay 
renewal  of  the  medical  authority.  The  moral  and  legal  right  to  do  tbis  ia  dispated ; 
and  the  '  New  York  Medical  Record  publishes  the  following  ^  legal  opinion  :** — "  1.  The 
prescription  is  a  direction  from  the  physician  to  some  druggist  to  put  up  for  and  preptic 
for  a  putient's  use  a  certain  medicine.  When  the  druggist  performs  this  act  and  files 
away  the  prescription,  he  has  no  right  to  again  put  up  or  prepare  medicine  from  that 
prescription,  unless  he  does  so  by  the  order  of  the  physician  who  originally  gare  it.  Ha 
has  no  more  right  to  do  so  than  a  merchant  would  have  to  deliver  on  a  written  order  for 
one  barrel  of  flour  or  sundry  barrels  after  the  one  called  for  was  delivered.  A  more 
important  feature  is,  however,  involved  in  the  matter  of  physicians'  preacriptions  being 
duplicated  by  a  druggist,  without  the  physician's  authority  or  instruction,  which  ia  th^t, 
the  medicine  so  duplicated  nuy  be  entirely  nnsuited  to  the  patient's  changed  condition 
of  health,  which  the  druggist  hss  no  opportunity  of  knowing.  No  one  is  capable  of 
judging  in  such  matter  but  the  attending  physician.  The  £aggist  tbat  daplicates  a 
physician's  prescriptions  without  the  physician's  orders,  commits  a  crime  against  society, 
inasmuch  as  he  permits  medicine  to  leave  his  store  which  may  cause  the  de«.tb  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  administered.  2.  Medical  societies  have  a  right  to  prescribe  and 
establish  a  rule  for  the  government  of  druggists  in  such  matters,  which  no  doubt  drug- 
gists would  carefully  observe.  This  would  save  the  medical  profession  from  iBmnj 
charges  of  mal-practice,  and  many  persons  from  the  injuries  resulting  from  the  oontanaed 
use  of  a  medicine  not  advised  or  prescribed  by  a  physician." — Brit,  Mtdiad  JfrnrwaL 

Accidental  Poisoalnip  by  laandanosn. — We  regret  to  have  to  record  another  of 
those  lamentable  accidents, — in  this  case  by  the  negligence  of  a  chemist.  An  inquest 
has  been  held  by  Mr.  Price,  the  deputy-coroner  of  Salford,  on  the  body  of  an  infant  named 
Allen  Whittaker,  who  had  died  from  the  effects  of  a  dose  of  laudanum.  The  parents  of 
the  deceaned  live  in  George  Street,  near  the  shop  of  Mr.  Robinson,*  chemist,  Arlington 
Street.  The  child  had  been  ill  for  several  days,  and  on  Monday  a  neighbour  advised 
Mrs.  Whittaker  to  get  some  tincture  of  rhubarb  to  stop  vomiting  and  purging.  Mrs. 
Whittaker  went  to  Mr.  Robinson,  and  asked  him  what  would  be  a  good  thing  to  stop 
infantile  diarrhcea.  Mr.  Robinson  reconmiended  a  mixture  known  as  "  Infanta*  Preser- 
vative," but  Mrs.  Whittaker  replied  she  would  have  some  tincture  of  rhubarb,  as  it  had 
been  recommended  to  her.  Mr.  Robinson  told  her  she  could  have  some,  and  he  filled 
her  a  small  bottle  of  what  she  supposed  to  be  the  tincture,  telling  her  to  give  the  child 
a  teaspoonful  occasionally.  Mrs.  Whittaker  gave  the  child  a  teaispoonfnl,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  it  became  so  very  drowsy  that  her  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  she  took  the  child 
to  Mr.  Tomlinson,  surgeon.  Crescent.  That  gentleman  asked  her  if  she  had  given  the 
infant  any  **  sleeping  drops,*'  and  she  assured  him  that  she  had  done  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Mr.  Tomlinson  made  up  some  medicine,  a  part  of  which  was  given  to  the  child, 
but  it  grew  worse,  and  Mrs.  Whittaker  then  sent  the  bottle  back  to  Mr.  Robinson,  with 
a  request  that  he  would  examine  the  mixture.  He  did  so,  and  found  that  he  had  given 
tincture  of  opium  instead  of  rhubarb.  His  son,  Mr.  R.  H.  Robinson,  who  is  a  surgeon, 
and  lives  with  him,  immediately  attended  the  child,  but  he  could  not  counteract  th« 
effects  of  the  poison,  and  death  took  place  on  Tuesday  night.  Mr.  Robinson's  explana- 
tion was  that,  when  Mrs.  Whittaker  came  in,  she  asked  his  opinion  as  to  what  would  be 
best  for  the  child,  and  after  he  had  given  it  she  persisted  in  taking  the  advice  of  her 
neighbour.  Thereupon,  he  said,  he  became  so  annoyed  that  he  took  a  bottle  down  from 
a  shelf  and  gave  the  woman  psirt  of  its  contents  without  looking  at  the  label ;  and  be 
afterwards  found  that  the  bottle  containing  laudanum  had  got  into  the  place  usoally 
occupied  by  that  containing  tincture  of  rhubarb.    He  wished  the  jury  to  undentand 

**  Mr.  Benjamin  Robinson,  pharmaceutical  chemist,  Salford,  wishes  it  to  he  known  that  the 
unCortimate  accident  did  not  take  place  at  his  shop,  but  at  the  shop  of  another  rhti^iii^  of  the 
same  name. 
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that  be  was  invariably  very  careful  in  transacting  bis  bnsiness.  Tbe  depntj-eoroner 
said  tbe  jurj  most  decide  wbether  the  chemist  had  been  g:uilt7  of  such  gross  negligence 
that  he  ought  to  be  indicted  for  manslaughter.  After  deliberating  in  private,  the  jarr 
found  that  the  deceased  died  from  the  effects  of  landannm  administered  through  misad- 
venture, and  thej  accompanied  the  refdict  with  a  severe  censure  of  Mr.  Hobinson's 
carelessness. — Manchester  Gvbordian. 

laead  Poison  in  Cider. — An  inquest  has  been  held  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
death  of  Henrj  Davies,  labourer,  thirty-two  years  of  age.    It  appears  that  the  deceased 
was,  with  several  other  men,  employed  as  a  harvest  labourer  by  Mrs.  Burlton,  of  Lower 
Lyde,  near  Hereford.      Seven  or  eight  of  them  were  seized  with  vomiting,  cramp, 
spasms,  and  other  symptoms  of  poisoning.  Two  medical  men,  Dr.  Bull  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Lane, 
were  called  in,  and  gave  their  opinion  that  the  men  were  suffering  from  lead  poisoning, 
and  that  the  poison  was  held  m  solution  in  the  cider  of  which  they  had  each  been 
drinking  six  or  seven  quarts  a  day.    Before  any  medicine  could  be  administered  to 
Davies  he  died  in  great  agony.    The  other  men,  whose  lives  were  at  one  time  despaired 
of,  gradually  recovered.     A  jar  of  the  cider  of  which  the  men  had  been  drinking 
(and  safely  sealed  down)  was  sent  to  Professor  Herapath,  of  Bristol,  for  analysis,  ana 
the  result  the  Professor  stated  in  the  follo%ving  terms: — ^'I  have  received  the  jar  of 
dder,  and  submitted  it  to  analysis.    I  find  that  it  contains  salts  of  lead  equal  to  one 
grain  of  metal  in  the  gallon.    With  respect  to  your  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  a  large  quantity  for  an  accidental  impregnation,  and  will  produce  very 
serious  effects  upon  the  human  body ;  but  whether  that  is  the  cause  of  death  must  be 
judffed  of  by  concurrent  circumstances,  as  there  is  no  weight  of  that  metal  fixed  upon 
as  fatal ;  but  if  there  was  good  health  before  drinking,  and  illness  commencing  soon 
after  and  progressing  until  death,  while  others  have  been  attacked  with  tbe  same  symp- 
toms in  an  inferior  degree,  and  all  those  symptoms  have  this  resemblance,  the  inference 
would  be  natural.    Let  me  ask,  were  the  edges  of  Uie  gums  blue  ?  was  there  windy  colic 
without  diarrhoea,  cramps,  pains  in  the  limbs  of  a  nervous  or  paralytic  character,  and 
loss  of  appetite?    These  questions  the  medical  gentlemen  wilt,  no  doubt,  determine. 
I  have  had  a  great  many  cases  of  injury  to  human  beings,  and  still  more  of  injury  and 
death  to  animals,  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  death  to  man  within  my  own  experience. 
Tou  will  perceive,  then,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  speak  positively  without  infor- 
mation."   The  Coroner  thereupon  forwarded  to  the  Professor  a  copy  of  the  depositions 
taken  on  the  first  day's  inquiry,  to  which  the  Professor  replied :  —".After  reading  the 
published  report  of  the  inquest  on  Henry  Davies,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
his  death  was  caused  by  cider  poisoned  with  lead.     Every  symptom  points  to  that 
metal,  but  tbe  appearance  of  the  gums  and  intestines  is  characteristic,  and  cannot  be 
mistaken."    On  the  jury  and  medical  men  proceeding  to  the  mill  in  which  the  cider 
was  made  last  autumn,  they  found  the  lead  that  filled  the  interstices  much  corroded, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  eaten  away.    Dr.  Bull  said  the  acid  in  the  fruit  acting  upon  the 
lead  Ii£?rated  it  by  corrosion  and  took  it  up.    Both  he  and  Mr.  Lane  mentioned  a  Urge 
number  of  similar  cases  that  had  from  time  to  time  come  under  their  notice  and  treat- 
ment, in  some  of  which  they  had  recommended  tbe  afflicted  to  refuse  to  drink  the  cider 
offered  them,  and  in  such  cases  recovery  had  followed.    The  jury  returned  the  followiog 
verdict : — "  That  Henry  Davies  died  from  lead  poison  contained  in  the  cider  he  had  been 
drinking  at  Mrs.  Burlton's,  of  Lower  Lyde.    That  the  jury  further  say  that  they  exone- 
rate Mrs.  Burlton  from  any  blame  whatever,  because  no  complaint  that  the  cider  was 
bad  came  to  her  knowledge.    But  they  recommend  her  immediately  to  ha^®  ^   net 
cider  tested,  and  put  away  or  destroyed  if  it  should  be  found  affected.'* 

Poisoning  by  Iiabnrnnm  Bark.-^A  case  of  poisoning  by  this  substance  has 
oecmred  in  Yorkshire.  A  child  had  picked  off  some  of  the  bark  from  laburnum  twigs, 
with  his  teeth,  and,  in  about  eight  hours,  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  irritant  poison. 
A  verdict  accordingly  was  returned. 

SaUvrntion  \gj  Mercnxial  Ointment. — ^At  an  inquest  held  lately  at  Preston,  on 
the  body  of  an  inmate  of  the  Walton-le-Dale  workhouse,  it  was  stated  that  the  chief 
official,  anxious  to  make  tbe  boys  clean  for  the  inspection  of  visitors,  rubbed  into  the 
heads  of  eighty  or  ninety  of  the  boys  about  half  a  tablespoonf  ol  of  "  blue  **  ointment, 
which  he  obtained  from  the  surgery.  Next  day  they  were  all  ill,  and  one  died,  when 
the  doctor  was  informed  ol  what  had  been  done. 
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Accidental  Polaoninip  hy  Opitun. — Mr.  W.  Carter,  Coroner  for  East  Surrey, 
has  held  an  inquest  at  Surhiton,  on  the  body  of  a  child  eleven  weda  old,  who  died 
from  the  effects  of  an  overdose  of  medicine.  On  Sunday,  December  15th,  the 
grandmother  of  the  child,  who  had  charge  of  it,  sent  a  boy  to  Mr.  Acfidd,  a  chemist,  for 
medicine,  the  babj  having  been  suffering  from  diarrhoea  for  two  or  three  days.  Fms 
the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Acfield,  it  appeared  that  he  understood  the  boy  to  mf  tbat 
he  wanted  the  mixture  for  **  Mr.  Charles,**  and  Mr.  Acfield,  knowing  a  man  of  that 
name,  made  up  his  usual  dose  for  adults.  Being  told  that  the  sick  person  wai  in  grrat 
pain,  the  chemist  made  up  a  powder  of  opium  and  calomel  to  give  instant  relief.  The 
grandmother  did  not  foUow  the  instructions  written  on  the  powder  and  bottle,  which 
were  for  the  powder  to  be  washed  down  with  half  the  mixture,  but  gave  about  half  tht 
powder,  and  half  a  spoonful  out  of  the  bottle.  From  the  effects  she  fancied  a  mistake 
had  been  made,  and  sent  over  to  Mr.  Acfield,  who  then  found  that  he  had  mistaken  the 
words  *  Mrs.  Jeal's  child  **  for  Mr.  Charles,  and  so  had  prescribed  for  an  adult  instead  of 
for  an  infant  He  at  once  sent  a  stimulating  mixture,  and  told  the  people  to  send  for  a 
doctor.  Mr.  C.  I.  Mason  was  sent  for,  but  the  child  never  recovered.  £lr.  Acfield  gare 
his  evidence,  and  then  the  jury  found  that  the  child  died  from  the  effects  of  an  oTeidose 
of  calomel  and  opium,  administered  accidentally.  The  chemist  was  exonerated  from  a&j 
blame. 

Accidental  PoiaoniBip  hfj  Morphia. — On  Friday,  December  20,  an  inquest  was 
held  before  the  Borough  Coroner,  at  Portsmouth,  on  the  body  of  a  child  four  years  of 
age.  The  child  had  been  unwell,  and  Mr.  6.  B.  HiU,  staff. surgeon,  was  consulted,  vbo 
advised  that  a  dose  of  antimonial  wine  should  be  g^ven.  Two  spoonfuls  of  thesapposed 
mixture  were  accordingly  given,  but  the  child  becoming  drowsy,  Mr.  Hill  was  sum- 
moned,  who,  on  examining  the  contents  of  the  bottle,  found  it  to  be  a  solution  of 
morphia,  which  had  been  placed  in  a  bottle  which  had  contained  antimonial  wine,  the 
label  not  having  been  removed.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  to  the  effect  that  the  child 
had  been  poisoned  by  mistake. 

Poisoning^  by  Tobacco.— Yesterday  Mr.  Booth,  Coroner  for  North  Staffordshirt 
held  an  inquest  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  touching  the  death  of  Bir.  Edward  Snejd,  aged 
twenty-nine,  a  respectable  grocer  in  High  Street,  in  that  town,  which  took  place  noder 
these  circumstances : — The  deceased,  a  fine  young  man,  on  Thursday  last,  m  oompasj 
with  two  friends,  visited  several  public-houses,  including  the  King's  Head  Inn,  Stoka 
where  they  had  some  drink,  and  at  about  half- past  six  in  the  evening  one  of  them  con- 
menced  smoking.  Sneyd,  it  appeared,  was  in  the  habit  of  chewing  tobacco,  and  pat  into 
his  mouth  the  greater  portion  of  half  an  ounce.  He  was  advised  to  take  it  from  his 
mouth,  but  refused,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  effect  was  to  cause  him  to  become  iostn* 
Bible.  He  suddenly  fell,  and  he  appeared  to  have  swallowed  a  portion  of  the  tohaoco. 
Three  medical  genUemen  were  sent  for  as  soon  as  danger  was  apprehended ;  bat  not- 
withstanding  every  effort  to  save  him,  Sneyd  died  on  Sunday  morning.  The  joiy  re- 
turned a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  above  facts. — Tunes,  Oct  1. 

Anstralian  Anaber. — A  curious  discovery,  that  of  a  mine  of  amber,  has  been  made 
at  Grassy  Gully,  near  Rokewood,  and  some  men  are  now  at  work  at  the  mine,  and  olheif 

{>rospecting  for  the  same  material  in  the  vicinity.  A  professional  mineralogist  at  Bal- 
arat  thus  reports  on  the  substance  found : — "  The  resinous  substance  left  with  me  for 
examination  is  undoubtedly  amber,  and  has  not  previously,  to  my  knowledge,  beea 
found  in  this  colony, — making,  therefore,  another  addition  to  our  colonial  minerals.  Tbi 
colour  of  the  said  substance  is  brown,  streaked  yellowish- white,  transparent,  ooochoidal 
fracture,  lustre  waxy.  SpeciBc  gravity,  1*1.  Acquires  resinous  electricity  by  friction: 
contains  empyreumatic  oil  and  succinic  acid,  and  corresponds  in  all  other  respects  with 
the  brown  amber  of  Europe. — Journal  of  Society  of  Arts. 

'^^^  Opium  Satinr. — Agricultural  gangs  are  bad  enough,  but  opium  eating  k  worse, 
and  this,  as  most  of  the  doctors  and  some  of  the  parsons  of  the  district  are  aware,  goes 
on  to  an  incredible  extent  in  the  eastern  counties.  Dr.  Hawkins,  of  King's  Lynn,  tdh 
the  readers  of  the  '  Medical  Journal  *  that  half  the  opium  imported  into  England  is  con* 
Bumed  in  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk.  One  Lynn  chemist  sells  200  lbs.,  another  140  lbs.  a 
year  of  solid  opium,  besides  five  or  six  gallons  of  laudanum  and  five  or  six  gallons  of 
**  Godfrey's  EUxir  **  (a  pint  of  laudanum  in  every  three  gallons)  a  week.    People  will  bs 
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startled  to  hear  of  drawers  full  of  half-drachm  packets  of  opium,  of  which  many  eusto- 
mers  take  three  a  day.  A  farmer  came  in  to  get  some  good  laadanum.  **  How  many 
drops  ?"  asked  the  chemist.  ^*  Drops  ?"  was  the  reply ;  "  give  me  an  ounce  and  a  half." 
The  chemist  looked  at  him,  saw  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  it,  and  gave  him  the 
dose.  He  drank  it  off,  returned  twice  in  the  day  for  the  same  quantity,  and  took  home 
a  half-pint  bottlefol  with  him  when  he  left  market.  The  habit  is  no  new  one.  The 
present  writer  can  vouch  for  its  existence  in  and  round  Spalding,  and  even  across  in 
Leicestershire,  a  dosen  years  ago.  The  excuses  would  be  obvious — deficient  food  with 
the  poor ;  ague  and  **  rheumatiz*'  needing  an  anodyne,  with  others.  But  it  is  a  growing 
habit,  and  Dr.  Hawkins  speaks  very  strongly  of  its  pernicious  effects  in  poisoning  the 
^lood.  To  it  he  attributes  the  excessive  infant  mortality  in  the  district,  and  the  **  mise- 
rable, feeble,  brownish-yellow  countenances  so  striking  among  many  of  the  inhabitants.** 
In  fact,  he  thinks  its  effects  on  the  system  almost  as  bad  as  those  of  syphilis,  and  calls 
for  some  interference  to  discourage  what  is  becoming  a  cause  of  wide-spread  degeneracy 
in  the  breed. — Imperial  Review, 

Suicide  by  "  Battle's  Vermin  Killer.''— An  inauest  has  been  held  at  the 
Soyal  South  Hants  Infirmary  on  the  body  of  Hannah  Maria  Skeats,  aged  forty-two 
years.  Mr.  W.  B.  Sherto,  resident  surgeon,  deposed  that  the  deceased  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  suffering  from  all  the  symptoms  of  tetanus.  On  her  person  was  found  a 
paper  marked  "  Battle's  Vermin  Killer,"  which  contains  three-quarters  of  a  grain  of 
strychnia  in  each  packet,  quite  sufficient  to  produce  the  symptoms  he  observed,  and  this 
was  confirmed  by  a  post-mortem  examination.  Mr.  A.  Walden,  chemist,  St.  Mary 
Street,  Southampton,  proved  the  purchase  of  the  poison  by  the  deceased.  There  was 
nothing  unusual  in  her  manner  to  indicate  that  she  wished  to  use  the  powder  for  any 
unlawful  purpose.  Evidence  was  given  as  to  the  great  distress  of  mind  the  deceased 
had  for  some  time  endured,  and  the  jury,  concurring  in  the  view  of  the  ca^  taken  by  the 
coroner,  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Suicide  whilst  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind.** 

Valval  Suppositories. — It  has  been  proposed  in  the  Joum.  de  M^.  de  Bor- 
deaux, to  cast  in  a  mould  hollow  cones  of  cacao  butter,  to  pour  into  them  glycerine  in 
which  either  tannin  or  morphine  has  been  dissolved,  and  to  close  the  cone  with  a  plug 
of  the  same  butter.  The  latter  dissolves  in  the  vagina  as  far  as  the  hollow  cone  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  plug,  being  thicker,  resists,  and  the  medicated  glycerine  remains  in  con- 
tact with  the  vaginal  walls. — Lancet. 

Accidental  Poisoning  by  IVhite  Hellebore. — At  Aldersceugh,  Cumberland, 
the  second  son  of  Mr.  Wilson  Pattinson,  farmer,  of  the  above-mentioned  place,  went 
into  the  shop  ot  Mr.  Joseph  Straughton,  druggist,  of  Cockermouth,  and  ask«l  for  three- 
pennyworth  of  white  hellebore,  a  vegetable  poison.  That  night,  or  the  following  mom- 
mg,  he  informed  the  inmates  of  the  house  that  he  had  got  a  powder  for  his  stomach, 
and  prepared  a  portion  of  the  poison  by  mixing  it  with  something  else,  and  then 
swallowed  it.  Almost  immediately  after  doing  so  he  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  died  in 
a  comparatively  short  time,  in  the  greatest  agony.  From  the  evidence  given  at  the 
inquiry,  it  appeared  that  deceased  had,  as  a  remedy  for  some  ailment,  been  supplied 
with  powdered  hellebore,  a  quantity  of  which,  under  a  mistaken  impression  as  to  ite 
application,  he  had  taken  inwardly.  The  effects  of  the  deadly  potion  were  immediately 
felt.  The  poor  sufferer  at  once  expressed  his  conviction  to  bis  father  that  the  result 
would  be  fatal,  and  medical  aid  was  promptly  summoned  ;  but  before  the  nearest  doctor 
could  arrive,  the  unfortunate  young  man  had  ceased  to  exist  After  hearing  the  evi- 
dence, the  jury  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  blame  could  properly  be  attributed  to 
anj  one,  and  returned  a  verdict  of  **  Accidental  death.** 

Osonised  Sther  as  a  Deodoriser. — Dr.  Day,  in  a  communication  to  the  *  Medi- 
cal Press  and  Circular,'  of  January  9th,  on  the  properti^  of  osone,  and  its  use  as  a  test 
for  blood,  recommends  oxonized  ether,  mixed  with  essential  oils,  for  destroying  the  pro- 
ducts  of  decaying  organic  matter.  The  following  is  the  plan : — '*  In  an  ordinary  case  I 
suspend  a  piece  of  sponge  or  of  flannel  in  the  closet,  and  occasionally  sprinkle  over  it  a 
few  drops  of  ozoniased  ether,  combined  with  about  a  sixth  or  an  eighth  of  some  ozonized 
essential  oil,  oil  of  lavender,  or  oil  of  cassia,  or  juniper  will  answer  as  welL**  The  plan 
has  been  tried  in  the  cloeets  of  a  large  public  school  with  success. 
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THE  CHEMISTS'  ANNUAL  BALL. 

The  second  CbemiatB'  Annual  Ball  was  held  at  Willm's  Rooms,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  January  22nd.    There  were  present  the  President  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  and  members  of  most  of  the  leading  Metropolitan  pharmacies. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  announced  as  Stewards: — ^F.  Barron,  E^q. 
Charles  Bass,  Esq.;    Robert  Bentley,  F.L.S.;    I.  Bourdas,  Esq.;    M.  Car 
teighe,  F.C.S. ;  O.  Chard,  M.B. ;  G.  Francis,  Esq.  ;  Charles  Harrey,  Esq. 
Edward  Harvey,  Esq. ;  A.  Hinton,  Esq. ;  H.  O.  HuskisBon,  F.C.S. ;  Josepti^ 
Inoe,  F.C.S. ;  J.  G.  Johnson,  Esq. ;  Alfred  Low,  Esq. ;  Charles  Maw,  Esq. ; 
T.   Morson,  jun.,     F.C.S.;   J.   G.  F.  Richardson,  F.C.S. ;    Robert  Risdon, 
M.R.C.S. ;   R.  S.  Starkie,  Esq. ;   John  Wade,  Es^q. ;  R.  B.  Warrick,  Esq, 
William  Watts,  Esq. ;   John  Williams,  F.C.S  ;   Francis  Yatee,  Esq.       Gm 
mittee : — Dr.  Attfield  (Chairman) ;  I.  Bourdsa,  jun.,  Esq, ;  E.  Bremritige,  Esq. 
G.  J.    Haddock,   Esq.;   John   Harper,   Esq.;   Henry  Smith,    E&q. ;  W.  A 
Tilden,  EtKi. ;    A.  C.  Trotman,   Esq.;    Thomas  Billing,   Esq.   (Treasarer) 
Thomas  D.  Watson,  Esq.  (Secretary.) 

After  the  supper,  which  was  remarkably  well  served,  the  Chairman  spoke  as 
follows: — ** Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  will,  if  you  please,  drink  to  but  one 
toast,  the  only  one  we  had  last  year,  the  one  to  which,  it  is  hoped,  we  shaH 
annually  driuk  for  many  years  to  come — 'Success  to  the  Chemists^  Annual 
Ball.^  (Great  cheering.)  From  the  manner  in  which  you  have  receiTed  the 
mention  of  that  toast,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  present  Ball  haa  afforded  you 
much  enjoyment.  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Treasurer  reports  it  to 
be  even  more  successful  than  that  of  last  January.  Gentlemen,  UMst  of  our 
past,  present,  and  prospective  pleasure  in  connection  with  this  Ball  we  owe  to 
the  strong  support  we  have  received  from  the  ladies.  So  long  as  they,  in  audi 
numbers,  give  us  the  charm  of  their  presence,  so  long  will  gentlemen  be  found 
who  will  vie  with  each  other  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  this 
annual  reunion,  and  who  will  ever  experience  ample  reward  if  they  only  meet 
with  success.  Ladies,  while  we  thank  you  for  beini;  here,  we  ask  for  yoar  in- 
fluence at  home  on  behalf  of  future  gatherings.  Do  what  you  can  to  indnce 
others  from  your  social  circles  to  join  us  in  these  pleasant  parties.  Only  do 
this,  and  the  Chemiats^  Ball  will  certainly  become  a  permanent  institution,  an 
institution  which  will  do  much  towards  encouraging  amongst  us,  as  a  class, 
good-feeling,  friendship,  and  esvrit  de  corps,**  Dancing  was  kept  up  with  great 
spirit  for  five  or  six  hours,  to  tne  excellent  music  of  CJoote  and  Tinney>  band. 
The  number  of  tickets  sold  was  over  300. 


BOOKS    RBGBIVED. 

The  CmzBN-s  op  London  and  thsib  Bulers,  1060-1067.    By  B.  B.  Oa&moG,  F.G.S. 

This  work,  which  has  recently  been  published  by  one  of  oar  membeis,  although 
mostly  relatiog  to  subjects  foreign  to  that  of  which  we  take  ccgnisaoce  here,  gives  a 
carious  account  of  an  early  lecture  on  Materia  Medics  in  the  City  of  London.  Speak* 
ing  of  the  Lord  Mayors  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  he  says, — ^*'  The  Company  of  Groeecs 
were  the  druggists  of  the  time ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  show  of  Sir 
Thomas  Allen,  converted  it  into  a  sort  of  open-air  lecture  on  Matena  Medica,  which 
roust  have  been  highly  edifying  to  the  citttens."  If  the  money  spent  in  Lord  Mayon* 
shows  of  the  present  day  were  devoted  to  lectnres  on  Materia  Medica,  the  pablic  wonld 
certainly  not  be  the  losers ;  and  we  recommend  the  author,  who  is  a  member  of  the  eet^ 
poration  of  London,  to  try  and  effect  some  such  change,  whicb  would  be  a  Wwthy  resstt 
of  the  extensive  investigation  he  has  made  of  the  early  records  of  the  city. 
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M^TBRIALS  FOB  A  FlOBA  OF  WaKEFIBLD,  AND  ITS  NSGHBOURHOOD.     Bj  T.  W.  GlSSing, 

Author  of  *  Ferns  and  Fern  Allies  of  Wiikefield/  London :  J,  Van  Voont,  Paternoster 

Bow.    1867. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  this  verj  useful  guide  to  the  Flora  of  Wakefield  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  Gissing  is  well  known  as  an  excellent  practical  botanist ;  hence,  we 
hope  that  useful  as  the  present  *'  materials  "  will  undoubtedljr  prove,  thej  will  soon  be 
succeeded  bj  a  more  extended  volume  from  the  same  author. 

On  thb  Appucation  of  Sulphubous  Acid,  Gaseous  and  Liq-^  ,  to  the  Pre^'^n- 
TiON,  Limitation,  and  Odbb  of  Disbasb.  By  Jambs  Dbwae  M.D.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion.   Edinburgh :  £dmonston  and  Douglas.     1868. 

Thb  Gsbat  Sulphcb  Cubb  bbouoht  to  thb  Tbst  ;  and  Workings  of  the  New  Cura- 
tive Machine  proposed  for  Human  Lungs  and  Windpipes.  By  Robert  Pairman, 
Surgeon,  Biggar.  Seventh  Edition.  Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  1867. 
(From  the  Publishers.) 

The  Half-Tearlt  Abstract  of  thb  Medical  Sciences.  Vol.  XLVL  Julj — De- 
cember, 1867.  London:  John  Churchill  and  Sons,  New  Burlington  Street  Edin- 
burgh :  Maclachlan  and  Co.    Dublin :  Fannin  and  Co.     1868. 

Odontaloia,  commonly  called  Toothache;  its  Causes,  P  eveation,  and  Cure.  Bj 
S.  Parsons  Shaw.  Manchester:  Palmer  and  Howe.  London:  Triibner  and  Co. 
1868. 

Thb  FnsT  Pringiplbs  of  Modern  Chemistbt  ;  a  Manual  of  Tnorganic  Chemistry  for 
Students  and  for  use  in  Schools  and  Science  Classes.  By  W.  J  Ray  Shuttleworth. 
Liondon :  John  Churchill  and  Sons,  New  Burlington  Street     1868. 

Thb  Fibst  Step  in  Chemistbt  ;  a  New  Method  of  Beaching  the  Elements  of  the  Sci- 
ence. By  Robert  Galloway,  F.C.S.,  etc.  etc.  Fourth  edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged. 
With  illustrations  on  wood.  London :  John  Churchill  and  Sons,  New  Burlington 
Street    1868. 

Beport  of  thb  Committbb  on  Spbcdcbns,  appointed  at  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting, 
held  at  New  York  City,  September,  18  7. 

Kkuoan's  Medicines  ;  their  Uses  and  Mode  of  Administration.  By  Rawdon  Macna- 
mara,  Licentiate  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  etc.  etc.  Including  a  complete 
Conspectus  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia,  an  Account  of  New  Remedies,  and  an  Ap- 
pendix of  Formulas.  Seventh  edition.  Dublin  :  Fannin  and  Co.,  41,  Grafton  Street. 
Xldinburgh :  Maclachlan  and  Stewart.  London :  Longman  and  Co.  8vo.  Pp.  9u4. 
1867. 
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Persons  having  seceded  from  the  Society  may  be  restored  to  their  former  status  on 
payment  of  arrears  of  subscription  and  the  registration  fee  of  the  current  year. 

Qliose  who  were  Associates  before  the  1st  of  July,  1842,  are  privileged  (as  Founders 
of  the  Society)  to  become  Members  without  examination. 

The  General  Index  to  the  first  fifteen  volumes  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  may 
be  bad  of  the  Secretary,  price  2s.  8(2.  post  free. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Library  may  also  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  price  U.  Id,  post 
free. 

<<  Dubivs  **  (Bipley)  (1)  wishes  to  know  whether  it  be  possible  to  kill  a  hedgehog  by 
poison,  as  he  has  been  informed  that  it  was  impossible  even  if  the  month  of  the  animal 
was  filled  with  prussic  acid.    (2)  Ure's  *■  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures.' 

^.  Z. — A  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  could  claim  no  fee  in  the  cases  referred  to, — only 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  a  witness. 

**  A  Minor  AsBociale," — Noad's  *  Electricity,'  last  edition.    Through  any  bookseller. 

G.  H,  W,  wishes  for  a  formula  for  **  essence  of  copaiba  with  Cubebs  and  Bachu." 
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C  H.  E.  (London). — ^We  know  of  no  rach  work  as  the  one  described ;  piobaUf 
Gardner's  'Household  Medicine,'  published  bj  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  wonld  answer  the 
purpose. 

S,  J.^l)  Ether  used  as  directed  in  the  PharmacopoDia  forms,  with  th^  water  present 
in  the  galls,  a  concentrated  solution  of  tannic  acid,  m  which  there  is  verj  little  of  anj 
of  the  other  soluble  constituents  of  the  galls,  and  the  solution  by  evaporation  yields  the 
tannic  acid.  (2)  In  the  purification  of  bismuth,  nitrate  of  potash  is  used  to  oxidise  any 
arsenic,  iron,  and  other  oxidizable  metals  that  may  be  present,  leaving  the  hunrath 
which  is  not  acted  upon.     (3)  Oxalate  of  cerium  is  generally  made  from  the  nitrate. 

Use  of  Bisulphite  of  Lime, — ^We  have  received  a  communication  from  Messrs.  Prince 
and  Co.,  patent  agents,  referring  to  a  notice  on  the  above  subject  in  our  last  nnmber,  ia 
which  ihey  say, — '*  We  have  carefully  read  the  specification  of  Battiay*s  patent  of  1861, 
so  specifically  referred  to  by  your  correspondent,  and  we  unhesitatingly  declare  it  in  no 
way  resembles  the  process  described  in  Medlock  and  Bailey's  patent."  We  admit  that 
in  some  respects  Battray's  and  Medlock's  processes  are  different,  but  in  some  respecti 
also  they  are  similar.  In  our  notice  last  month  we  referred  only  to  the  points  of  resem- 
blance. In  answer  to  a  correspondent,  who  wished  to  know  whether  solution  of  sulphite 
of  lime  could  be  used  for  the  preservation  of  animal  substances  without  interfering  with 
existing  patent  rights,  we  stated,  and  now  repeat,  that  it  may,  as  it  has  been  frequently 
used  for  such  purpose,  and  its  use  particularly  specified  in  Battray*s  Patent. 

We  have  also  received  a  communication,  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  from 
Messrs.  Chapman,  Clarke,  and  Turner,  in  which  they  say,  **  The  specification  of  Battay*s 
Patent,  1861,  referred  to  by  you,  does  not  mention  bisulphite  of  lime.  It  is  true  that  a 
claim  is  made  for  '  preserving  animal  and  vegetable  substances  by  means  of  alluline  and 
earthy  sulphites,'  but  neither  in  the  claim  nor  in  the  description  of  the  process  is  any 
particular  sulphite  indicated." 

We  presume  the  gentlemen  who  wrote  thus  had  not  read  Rattray's  specification ;  if 
they  had,  they  would  have  found,  that  not  only  is  there  a  very  explicit  description  given 
of  the  use  of  **  solution  of  either  of  the  alkaline  sulphites  or  of  the  earthy  sulphites,** 
which  of  course  includes  sulphite  of  lime,  but  **  concentrated  solution  of  sulphite  of 
lime,  or  of  sulphite  of  alumina,  in  sulphurous  acid,*'  is  particularly  mentioned  mote  than 
once,  leaving  no  room  for  doubt  on  the  subject.  We  need  hardly  say  that  "  solution  of 
sulphite  of  lime  in  sulphurous  acid"  is  bisulphite  of  lime.  According  to  Batfanay's pro- 
cess, this  was  applied  by  dipping  the  meat  into  the  solution,  then  draining  it,  and  ex- 
posing it  to  the  air  to  dry ;  or  the  meat  was  first  wrapped  in  cloths  and  then  treated  in 
the  same  way ;  or  the  sulphite  in  the  form  of  powder  was  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
meat. 

Battray's  patent  has  lapsed,  and  the  process  is  now  public  property.  It  signifies  not 
whether  it  was  ever  a  good  patent,  or  whether  the  process  is  identical  with  Medkck  and 
Bailey's.  We  merely  give,  for  the  information  of  a  correspondent,  the  fact^  that  bisul- 
phite of  lime  having  been  specified  in  a  lapsed  patent,  may  be  used  in  the  manner 
mdicated  in  that  patent. 

'*  N.  O.'*  (Hexham). — We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  formulsB  referred  to. 
*'  A/.  P.  iS."  is  thanked  for  his  communication. 

•/.  S.  L,  (Canterbury). — Both  labels  forwarded  are  liable  to  the  Patent  Mediciae 
Duty. 
*'  Apprentice.** — A  new  edition  is  in  course  of  preparation. 


InstructioDB  from  Members  and  AssociateB  respecting  the  transmuBion  of  the 
Journal  before  the  25th  of  the  month,  to  Elias  Brbmridgs,  Secretary,  17, 
Bloomabury  Square,  W.G. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  2drd)  to  Messrs.  Churchiu^  New  Bur* 
lington  Street.    Other  communications  to  the  Editors,  Bloomsbury  Square. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  LEGISLATION. 

With  the  re-aasembliDg  of  Parliament  for  the  usual  busineas  of  the  session 
the  question  of  an  extension  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1852  again  comes  promi- 
nently  forward.  We  say  an  extension,  but  we  might  almost  call  it  the  comple- 
tion  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  seeing  that  the  objects  now  sought  are  those  which 
animated  the  Founders  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  the  beginning,  and  are 
mainly  part  of  the  proyisions  proposed  by,  but  denied  to,  Jacob  Bell  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1852 ;  mainly,  too,  those  submitted  to  Parliament  by 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  in  1865.  If  carried,  they  will  hereafter  ensure  the  proper 
qualification  of  eveiy  person  calling'  himself  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  and 
induce  by  moral  suasion  the  union  of  all  in  one  body  corporate,  beneficial 
alike  to  themselves  and  the  public  whom  they  serve.  That  this  entire  union 
was  always  deemed  desirable  there  is  ample  evidence  at  hand  to  prove,  if  need- 
ful ;  and  that  it  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  higher  object  of  education  may 
be  assumed  most  confidently  now,  when  the  improvement  effected  by  only  the 
partial  union  of  the  last  twenty- five  years  is  before  us. 

There  is  no  doubt  these  things  have  weighed  deeply  with  the  Council  in  making 
such  concessions  to  the  outsiders  as  are  now  proposed  ;  it  is  true  the  concessions 
are  no  greater  than  in  the  original  terms  proposed  in  1852,  and  certainly  no  more 
than  will  be  required  by  Parliament,  whicn  always  looks  carefully  after  vested 
interests.  But  our  readers  cannot  have  forgotten  the  amount  of  correspondence 
which  was  carried  on  in  this  Journal  on  the  subject,  and  though  some  have  ad- 
vocated liberality  throughout,  others  have  deemed  the  position  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  sufficiently  assured  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  exclusiveness,  and 
have  rebelled  against  what  they  termed  beginning  again  de  novo^  forgetting 
that  by  present  concessions  a  vast  advance  towards  the  ultimate  elevation  of 
Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutists  would  be  secured.  Throughout  this  controversy 
many  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Society,  men  who  have  obtained  its 
highest  honours,  have  been  foremost  on  the  liberal  side,  and,  believing  that 
they  have  seen  most  clearly  the  true  policy  to  be  pursued,  we  rejoice  that  their 
counsel  have  been  successful  in  promoting  that  union  on  which  Mr.  Hardy  con- 
^aiulated  the  deputation  which  waited  on  him  at  the  Home  Office.  A  fair 
and  reasonable  understanding  now  exists.  The  highest  title  granted  under  the 
orig^inal  Pharmacy  Act  is  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  its  present  possessors  and  those 
who  may  hereafter  pass  the  Major  Examination,  whilst  Chemists  and  Druggistii 
already  in  business,  hitherto  unconnected  with  the  Society,  are  to  be  admitted 
to   the  privilege  of  membership*.    Certain  modifications,  however,  have  been 
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made,  in  accordance  ivith  the  feeling  ao  airoDglj  expreased,  hy  which  pereons 
hereafter  paeaing  the  Minor  Examination,  and  being  registered  aaChemtttaand 
Druggists,  will  be  eligible  to  be  elected  AJasociates  of  the  Society,  having,  bov. 
ever,  the  option  of  acquiring  the  voting  powers  of  members  by  the  paymeot  of 
members'  subscriptions,  and  Aissistants  and  Apprentices,  in  compliance  with  the 
resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  M.  Carteighe  at  the  last  annual  meetiog,  will  anly 
take  the  same  grade ;  it  was  formerly  proposed  that  on  commencing  bnsiDeBS  on 
their  own  account  they  should  be  eligible  for  membership,  but  this  wofuld  have 
placed  them  in  a  superior  position  to  men  who  had  paiwed  the  Minor  Exami- 
nation ;  they  will  be  put  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  the  '^Minora,'*  now 
holding  the  same  grade  in  Ihe  trade  as  themselves,  although  already  connected 
with  the  Society.  To  have  done  more  would  have  been  exceeding  aU  precedent, 
to  a  greater  extent  perhaps  than  was.  justifiable. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  by  a  report  we  give  elsewhere  of  the  interview 
with  the  Home  Secretary,  how  completely  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  BSH 
submitted  for  his  consideration,  and  in  a  correspondence  which  hsm  been  sanee 
going  on  between  that  Right  Honourable  gentleman  and  the  President,  he  has 
promised  to  support  (indeed,  there  is  still  strong  reason  to  hope  that  he  will 
introduce)  such  a  measure  in  Parliament  aa  will  settle  the  qosBtion  of  Pharma- 
ceutical legislation  satisfactorily  to  all  parties. 


ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS. 

In  the  year  1860  an  Act  was  passed  **to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  artidei 
of  food  and  drink,"  which  was  founded  upon  the  results  of  the  investigation 
of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  subject  of  adalteration  had, 
at  that  time,  attracted  a  good  deal  of  public  attention,  and  the  opinion  vis 
very  generally  entertained  tnat  some  legislative  enactment  was  reqoired  to  pre- 
vent or  mitigate  what  was  felt  to  be  a  great  and  growing  eviL  The  inquiry 
which  had  preceded  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  of  1860  applied  to  drugs  aa  well 
as  food ;  but  it  was  shown  that  much  had  been  done  to  dmiinish  the  adultera- 
tioD  of  drugs  through  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
and  the  means  of  applying  a  remedy  waa  rendered  more  easy  and  simple  by 
confining  the  application  of  the  Act  to  food  and  drinks. 

The  Act  was  intended  to  deal  with  two  sorts  of  transactions : — 

Ist.  The  sale  of  articles  so  adulterated  as  to  prove  injurious  to  health. 

2nd.  The  sale  of  articles  warranted  to  be  pure  or  unadulterated^  which  prove 
to  be  adulterated  or  impure. 

For  either  of  these  offences  the  offender  was  rendered  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  five  pounds ;  and  if,  after  being  convicted,  he  shall  commit  the  fike 
offence,  the  justices  before  whom  the  case  has  be^  proved  may  cause  the 
offender^  name,  place  of  abode,  and  offence,  to  be  published  in  such  newspaper, 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  justices  may  think  desirable. 

Then,  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  Act,  it  was  provided  that  the  parm 
chial  or  other  local  authorities  in  the  several  districts  throughout  the  conntiy 
may,  if  they  think  proper,  fen:,  their  respective  districts,  appoint  or  remove  one 
or  more  persons  possessinff  competent  medical,  chemical,  and  microBcc^»eaI 
knowledge  as  analysts  of  afi  articles  of  food  and  drink  purchased  within  sach 
districts,  and  may  also  provide  a  convenient  office,  etc.,  for  such  analystSi  and 
may  pay  to  such  analysts  such  salary  or  allowance  as  they  may  think  fit. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  methods  of  putting  the  Act  into  operation  was  left 
entirely  optional  with  parochial  and  other  local  authorities. 
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Where  public  analysts  are  appointed  the  public  are  entitled,  on  payment  of  a 
sum  not  less  than  two  ahillinga  and  sixpence,  nor  more  than  ten  shilliogs  and 
sixpence,  to  have  any  article  of  food  or  drink  analysed,  and  to  receire  a  certi- 
ficate of  the  result  of  such  analysis,  which  certificate  is  to  be  received  as 
evidence  in  Uie  event  of  a  charge  of  adulteration  being  made. 

As  we  nredicted  from  the  commencement,  this  measure  has  altogether  failed 
to  accomplish  what  was  desired.  It  has  been  very  partially  put  into  operation, 
bat  even  where  the  greatest  efforts  have  been  made,  and  the  greatest  facilities 
existed,  for  fully  and  fairly  testing  the  efficacy  of  the  means  thus  provided  for 
mitigating  the  evils  resultiog  from  the  adulteration  of  food,  they  have  been 
found  to  be  of  little  or  no  avul. 

It  appears  that  a  new  attempt  is  to  be  made  in  the  present  Parliament  to 
legislate  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  include  the  adulteration  of 
^bngs.  We  have  received  the  particulars  of  a  Bill  which  has  been  drawn  by 
Mr.  Postgate,  F.B.C.S.,  of  Birmingham,  intituled,  '^  A  Bill  to  amend  an  Act  to 
prevent  the  Adulteration  of  A-rticles  of  Food  and  Drink,  6th  of  August,  1860, 
and  to  prevent  the  Adulteration  of  Drugs.*' 

The  preamble  declares  that  the  practice  of  adulterating  articles  of  food  and 
drink  and  drugs,  in  fraud  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  to  the  great  hurt  of 
their  health  aiKl  great  danger  of  th^  Ures,  requires  to  be  repreraed  by  more 
effectual  laws  than  those  now  in  force. 

By  the  first  ckuae,  adulteration  is  made  an  offence.  The  clause  runs  thus  :—* 
£very  person  who  shall  admix,  and  every  person  who  shall  order  any  other  per-  • 
son  or  persons  to  admix  with  any  article  of  food  or  drink,  any  iujurious  or 
poisonous  ingredient  or  material,  to  adulterate  the  same  for  sale ;  and  every 
person  who  shall  admix,  and  erery  person  who  shall  order  any  other  person  or 
persons  to  admix,  any  ingredient  or  material  with  auy  drug,  to  adulterate  the 
same  for  sale,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  be  imprisoned  for  six 
months  with  hard  labour. 

Clause  2  refers  to  persons  knowingly  selling  adulterated  articles  of  food, 
drink,  or  drugs,  and  the  penalty,  where  offences  are  proved,  is  increased  to  £50. 
One  object  aimed  at  in  this  clause  is  to  afford  some  protection  to  the  retailer 
who  obtains  adulterated  goods  from  the  wholesale  dealer. 

Clause  3  substitutes  the  words  ^*  shall  appoint  **  analysts  in  lieu  of  *^  may  ap- 
point "  analysts,  and  is  made  to  apply  to  drugs  as  well  as  articles  of  food  and 
drink.  The  appointments  of  analyBts  is  by  this  clause  rendered  compulsory,  the 
present  Act  only  making  it  permissive. 

Clause  4  gives  power—in  Great  Britain  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  in  Ireland  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, — to  appoint  one  or 
more  competent  persons  to  act  as  commissioners  to  confer  with  and  assist  the 
local  authorities  to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  Act.  The  duty  of  such  commis- 
sioners will  extend  to  remote  and  unpopulous  districts  where  salaried  analysts 
are  not  likely  to  be  appointed. 

Clause  5  provides  that  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances  or  the  Inspector  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  or  the  Inspector  of  Markets,  one  or  all  of  them,  as  the  local  au- 
thority appointing  them  may  determine^  in  every  district,  county,  city,  or 
borough,  shall  procure  and  stamp  samples  of  articles  of  food  or  drink  or  drugs 
suspected  to  be  adulterated,  to  be  analysed  by  the  analyst  appointed  under  this 
Act,  and  shall,  upon  receiving  the  certificate  of  the  analyst  stating  that  the 
articles  of  food  or  drink  or  drugs  are  adulterated,  cause  a  complaint  of  an 
offence  against  this  Act  to  be  made  before  the  Justices  of  the  peace,  who  shall 
cause  a  summons  to  be  issued  requiring  the  seller  or  adulterator  of  such  food^ 
drink,  or  drugs  to-  appear  before  the  magistrates  and  answer  the  charge,  the 
expenses  of  such  prosecution,  if  not  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  party  complained 
against,  to  be  deemed  part  of  the  expense  of  executing  this  Act. 
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Claase  6  reqnires  the  analysts  to  make  r^rts  qaarterlj,  which  are  to  be  reed 
publicly  at  the  meetings  of  the  bodies  appointing  them. 

Clause  7  contains  detailed  proyisions  as  to  the  proying  of  the  case  before  the 
justices. 

Clause  8  provides  that  any  purchaser  of  any  article  of  food,  drink,  or  drugs 
in  any  district  where  analysts  are  appointed  shall  be  entitled,  on  payment  of 
not  less  than  one  shilling  and  not  more  than  five  shillings,  to  have  such  article 
analysed,  and  to  receive  from  the  analyst  a  certificate  of  the  result  of  the 
analysis.  In  the  event  of  a  prosecution  the  cost  of  such  analysis  to  be  deemed 
a  purt  of  the  costs. 

Clause  9  provides  that  the  analysts  or  inspectors  appointed  shall  from  time 
to  time  report  to  the  magistrates  upon  the  prevalence  of  injurious  or  poisonous 
adulterations  in  articles  of  food  or  drink,  and  of  adulteration  of  drugs,  in  any 
manufactory  in  their  diatrict ;  and  the  magistrates  shall  order  such  manufac- 
tory to  be  inspected  for  the  seizure  of  all  injurious  or  poisonous  substances  used 
in  such  adulteration ;  and  likewise  order  samples  of  food  and  drink  or  drugs 
in  such  manufactory  to  be  taken  for  analvsb  to  the  analyst,  who  shall  report  to 
the  magistrates  the  result.  If  they  are  found  to  be  adulterated,  a  summons  to 
be  issued. 

Clauses  10  and  11  relate  to  the  mode  of  prosecution,  and  the  fund  out  of 
which  the  costs  are  to  be  paid. 

We  are  iDformed  that  Mr.  Poetgate  has  placed  the  Bill  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Dixon,  M.P.,  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament  this  sessian. 
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AT  A  MEBTINO  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  February  Sth,  1868, 

Present — Measrs.  Abraham,  Bird,  Bottle,  Brady,  Carteighe,  Deane,  Edwards^  Svaos* 
Haselden,  Hills,  Ince,  MorM>D,  Orridge,  Sandf  ord,  Savage,  and  Waugh, 

The  following  were  elected 

MBMBICBS. 

Bailey,  Henry  Frederick  Newport  Pagnell. 

Cox,  Samuel  Gk>odhall Leicester. 

Fleetwood,  Thomas  Widnes. 

Hall,  Alfred  Bichard     London. 

Hitchcock,  Arthur  William London. 

Horner,  Thomas  Barker  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Severs,  Joseph  KendaL 

Shephard,  Thomas  Frederick  London. 

Woolley,  Hermann  Manchester. 


Mr.  Henry  Sngden  Evans  was  elected  Vice-President  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Thonaf 
Hyde  HiUs,  recently  elected  Treasurer. 
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ELECTION  OF  COUNCIL  FOR  THE   ENSUING  YEAR. 

The  lot  havinj;  been  taken,  the  foUowing  Members  were  declared  to  go  out  of  office, 
but  are  eligible  for  ro-election :— • 

Abbahaic,  JoHir,  87,  Bold  Street,  Lirerpool. 

BiBD,  William  Lionbl,  42,  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street. 

Bbady,  Hbnbt  Bowman,  40,  Moslej  Street,  Newoastle-on-Tyne. 

Dbanb,  Hbnbt,  Clapham. 

Ebwabdb,  Gkobob,  Dartibrd. 

BvANB,  Hbnbt  Sugdbn,  60,  Bartholomew  Close. 

Incb,  Jobbph,  26,  St.  George's  Place,  Knightsbridge. 

Maokat,  John,  121,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Obbidgb,  Bbnjtakin  Bbogdbn,  30,  Bucklesbury. 

Randall,  William  Bbodbibb,  146,  High  Street,  Southampton. 

Sandbobd,  Gbobob  Wbbb,  47,  Piccadilly. 

Sataob,  William  Dawson,  30,  Upper  Bedford  Street,  Brighton. 

Squibb,  Pbtbb,  277,  Oxford  Street. 

Waugh,  Gbobgb,  177,  Regent  Street. 

The  foUowing  Members  remain  in  office  for  the  ensuing  year: — 

BoTTLB,  Albxandbb,  37,  Townwall  Street,  Dorer. 
Cabtbighb,  Michabl,  172,  New  Bond  Slreec. 
Hasbldbn,  Aix>lphv8  Fbbdebick,  18,  Conduit  Street. 
Hills,  Thomas  Htdb,  338,  Oxford  Street. 
MoBsoN,  Thomas  N.  R.,  38,  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury. 
Standbing,  Thomas,  1,  PiccadUly,  Manchester. 

BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

Th«  som  of  Ten  Pounds  was  granted  for  the  use  of  the  Widow  of  a  lateMember  at 
Arnungham,  and  the  like  amount  for  the  Widow  of  a  late  Member  at  Sunderland. 

BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS,  February  19tA,  1868. 

Present— Messn.  Bird,  Carteighe,  Cracknell,  Darby,  Davenport,  Deane,  Edwards, 
Evans,  Gale,  Garle,  Hanbury,  and  Haselden. 

Thirteen  Candidates  presented  themselves  for  the  Major  and  Minos  Examinations.  The 
following  ten  passed,  and  were  duly  registered: — 

MAJOR  (as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists). 

fKent,  Thomas  Ramsey London. 

Merle,  L^nce    Mauritius. 

fWallis,  John  Thomas  Ward Giantham. 

MINOR  (as  Assistants). 

Abraham,  Thomas  Fell    Liverpool. 

Bridges,  Charles  William London. 

Cartwright,  William  Bryan Sleaford. 

{Dewson,  Frederic  Stokes  BirmiDgham. 

Martin,  Nicholas  Henry   Penryn. 

jMoss,  John Oldham. 

Whurton,  William    London. 

*  Bye-laws,  sect  6,  clause  8 : — Any  Member  of  the  Society  desirous  of  nominating  another 
Member  for  election  ss  a  Member  of  the  CounciLor  as  an  Auditor,  shall  give  notice  in  writing, 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  candidate,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  on  or  befon)  the 
34th  March  in  every  year. 

t  Passed  in  honours ;  eligible,  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  to  compete  for  the  Pereira  Medal. 

X  PsMed  in  honours ;  eligible^  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  to  compete  for  the  Prize  of  Books. 
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BBaiSTJBBBD   APFBSKTI01B8   AND   STUDSHTS. 


Namx. 


BHBn>INa  WITH 


Blade,  Edward Mr.  Pratt OUej. 

Canning,  Philip  Stondham Mr.  Astlej  Cofentcy. 

Dismorr,  Heniy    Mr.  Thomas  Burden    London. 

IWfer,  Alfred  Mr.  Bottle    Dover. 

Francis,  George  Bnlt  Mr.  Ooetling    DisB. 

Hadwen,  Walter  Bobert Mr.  James    Woolwieh. 

Harrison,  John Mr.  Clajrton Sheffield. 

Hickman,  Uencj Mr.  Clark Dorking. 

James,  George ..Mr.  Mejler  Harerfordirest. 

Morris,  John  Lloyd Mr.  Brans Cardigan. 

Pope,  Arthur  N Messrs.  Steele  and  Ifarsh  ....Bath. 

Seeney,  Harold Mr.  Cornish Bri|rfatoa. 

Smith,  William    lir.  Mnmbj Goq^oci. 

Tncker,  Robert  Lewis Mr.  Jadd  Christehnich. 

Williams,  Darid  Heniy  Mr.  Sims Abenman. 

EitRATUif.'P.  110,  Une  18,/or  Shaw,  Edward  John,  read  Shaw,  Edmund  Jolin. 


BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

8UBBCRIPTIOV8  AJTD  DOKATIONB  BSOUTBD  DUBIVO  JaJSTUAMT  ASD  FbBSVASY. 


SUBSCBIPTIONS. 


1 

0 


AUohin,  Alfred,  Bamsbury 0 

Attwood,  Alfred,  147,  Cannon  St.  1 
Bacon,  John  Turner,  Esq.,  per 

Mr.  Mould,  21,  Mooigate  St. 
Barnes,  James  B.,  TreTor  Ter. 
Barron,  Harveys,  Beeket,  and 

Simpson,  6,  Giltspur  Street. . . 
Bartlett,  William,    1,    Bretfen 

Terrace,  Chelsea  ^... 

Beaton,    William    John,    132, 

Edg ware  Road 0 

Billing,  T.,  143,  New  Bond  St.  0 
Bird,  W.  L..  42^  Castle  St.  East  1 
Blake,  Charles  T.,  47,  PiocadiUy  I 
Borchert,   H.   T.   G.,  Gherman 

Hospital,  Dalaton 0 

Bourdas,  I.,  7.  Pont  St.,  S.W,  1 
Bowden,  Edward,   13,  Charles 

Street,  St.  Jamee's  I 

Buckle,  C.  P.,  77,  Gray's  Inn  Rd.  0 
Chubb,  J.  C,  107,  St.  John  St.  1 
Churchyard,  R.  L.,112,  Camden 

Road :. 0 

Croyden,  Cbaries,  Wigmore  St.  0 
Davies,  Henry  B.,  Wood  Street  0 
Dinneford  and  Co.,  172,   New 

Bond  Street 2 

Diamorr,  Henry,  6,  Store  Street  0 


Loimov. 


«.  d. 

10    6 
1    0 


1 
10 


0 
6 


2    2    0 
0  10    6 


10 

6 

10 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

6 

1 

0 

1    0 

10    6 

1    0 


10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

2 

0 

10 

6 

£ 

Doubell,  James,  Notting  Hill...  0 
Dyson, W.  B.,  South  Kensington  0 
Evans,  J.  H.,  Bartholomew  Ooee  1 
Ere,  Charies,  Plough  Court  ...  0 
Fisher  and  Haaelden,  18,  C(m- 

duit  Street    1 

Gedge,  W.  S.,  St  John  Street  0 
Gristock,  T.,  South  Street,  W. .  1 
Herrings  and  Co.,  Aldersgate  St.  2 
Hooper,  B.,  43,  JEQng  Willm.  St.  1 
Hopkin,  W.  King,  5,  New  Ca- 
vendish Street  1 

Horneastle,  J.,  12,  Stanhope  Ter.  0 
Hugill,  John,  147,  Cannon  St. .  1 
Humpafe,  B.,  Turnliam  Green.  0 
Hunt,  Charlee,  29,  Chapel  St. . .  0 
Huxtable,J.,104,St.JohnSt.Bd.  1 
Ince,  J.,  26,  St  George's  Place . .  1 
Jeyn^  G.  W.,  Princess  Street, 

EdgwareRoad 0 

Jones,  Williaixi,  dO,  Long  Acre .  0 
Lescber,  J.  S.,  Bartholomew  CL  1 

May,  John,  Battersea 0 

Maw,  S.  and  Son,  Aldersgate  St  2 

Meggeson,  GiK>rge  1 

Mitchell,  John,  254^  Upper  St .  0 
Mum  ford,  Gooi^,  5,  Bathurst 
Street^  Hyde  Park  1 


«. 
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10 
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10 
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Mould,  Samuel,  21,  Moorgate  St.  0  10  6 
Nicholson,  Frederick,  216,  St. 

PaursRoad 1    1  0 

Orpe,  T.  M.,  Old  Kent  Road  ...  0  10  6 

Penrose,  A.  W.,  5,  Amwell  St. .  0  10  6 

Peppin,  S.  H.,  Princes  St.,  Soho.  0  10  6 

QiuUer,  G.  B.,  15,  Sloane  Sq....  0  10  6 

Quinlan,  J.,  59,  Barnsbury  Bd.  0  10  6 
Sandford,  Q.  W.,  47»  PiooadiUy  110 
Sanger,  John,  and  Sons,  150, 

Oxford  Street  2    2  0 

Sanger,  Wm.  A.,  Oxford  Street  .110 
Sbephard,  Thomas  P.,  143,  New 

Bond  Street 0  10  6 

Sims,  John  F.,  169,  Homing- 

fordEoad 0  10  6 


Starkie,  Richard  S.,  4,  Strand. .  1 
StrawBon,  George  F.,  101,  High 

Holbom    0 

Tippett,  B.  M.,  3,  Sloane  St.  ...  1 
Turner,  G.  E.,  Great  Russell  St.  0 
Waugh,  Alex.,  177,  Regent  St. .  0 
Whitburn,  A.  R.,  174,  Regent  St.  0 
White,   Daniel,  Park  Terrace, 

Regent's  Park 1 

Whysall,  Wm.,  199,  Fleet  St. . .  0 
Williams,  John,  5,  New  Oaren- 

dish  Street     1 

Willows  J.  and  J.,  High  Holbom  2 
Windle,  Wm.,  48,  Portman  PL  0 
Wyman,  John,  122,  Fore  St...,   1 


Alderley  Ed^e,  Hampeon,  R ...  0  10 

Banhuty,  Ball,  George  Y 0  10 

Bedfttrd,  Anthonj  and  Son    ...  0  10 

„        Taylor  and  Guthbert    0  10 

„        Walton,  C^rge  0.  ...  0    7 
Beverley f  Robinson,  James  M. .  0    5 

Bodmin,  Williams,  Joel  D 1     1 

Briyhion,  Gwatkin,  James  T...  0  10 

„        Robson,  Thomas 0  10 

Brvtiol,  Butler,  Samuel 0  10 

dTf»<fr6«ry,  Gardner,  Austin  W.  0  10 

CAicAM^tfr,  Pratt,  John  0  10 

Ciaptonf  Lower ^  Goodwin,  Jno.  1  1 
Coehermouih,  Bowerbank,  Jos.  1  1 
Colombo,  Ceylon,  Bisset,  Geoi^e 

M*Ritchie 0  10 

Cbtw»/ry,  Hinds,  James 0  10 

Dover,  Hambrook,  Odden 0    5 

Iblkestone,  Hammon,  Richard  ^  5 
Guildford,  Martin,  Edward  W.  0  10 

„  Shepherd,  George  P.  1    1 

HarUeton,  Muskett,  James  ...  0  10 
ITedhNOfMftmitrtf,  Booth,  John...  1     1 

ITeiMioa,  Goldfinch,  George 0  10 

Homton,  Turner,  George    0  10 

^ofvAaiit,  Williams,  PhiUp 0  10 

Sully  Metcalfe,  Ohristopher  L.  0  10 
Xoa^porl,  Trjon, William  G....  0    6 


COUNTBT. 

d. 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
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6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 


Zt90f7M>o^  Hunt,  Thomas  0 

„         Maskery,  Samuel  ...  1 

Manehetier,  Brown,  William  S.  1 

„  Woollej,  Hermann  1 

Maryport,  Gockton,  John  0 

Neiherttoftey,  Ham,  John 1 

Newton  Abbott,  PonUon,  John  0 
0(2»Aam,  Homsbj,  John  H.  ...  0 
Portemouih,  Parson  s,  William ...  0 

jPafw^y,  Jones,  Thomas  0 

Beetding,  Hayward,  William  G.  0 

Buyby,  Ghurratt,  John  G 0 

„        Garratt,  Samuel 0 

„       Lewis,  Thomas  G 0 

Skeford,  Baigent,  William  H.    0 

i9to«^;k,  Griffith,  Richard   0 

Southampton,  Palk,  Edward  ...  1 

„  Randall,  Wm.  B.  1 

Soutkport,  Walker,  WUliam  H.  0 

Sunderland,  Riti>ou,  Thomas  ...  0 

„  Walton,  John 0 

Tiekhill,  Growther,  Thomas  ...  0 

Triny,  Ghapman,  John   0 

Tunbridge  WelU,  Delves,  George  0 
„  Sells,  Robt.  J.  0 

WaUingford,  Payne,  Sidney  ...  1 
WelUngborouyh,  Thome,  John  0 
JP»iu?Aaf<«r,Powel^  Edward  ...  1 
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DoarATioirs. 

£    9.     d, 

Bailey,  Dehunore  J.,  30,  Gonduit  Street 0  10    6 

Ghemists' Ball— Suiplus    1     1    0 

Btewardson,  Henry,  Bedford 0  10    0 

Wink,  John  A.,  Edinburgh  110 

Saner,  James,  Esq.,  (per  Mr.  S.  U.  Jonee),  Leamington...  6     5    0 
Gibb^  William,  Ryde    110 
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THE  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  EIGHT  HON.  GATHORNE  HABDT 
AT  THE  HOME  OFFICE  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL LEGISLATION. 

The  Home  Secretary  having  oonsented  to  receive  a  depntatioD  from  the 
Council  of  the  Pharmaoeutical  Society  ou  the  4th  of  Febmanr,  the  following 

Sntlemen  proceeded  to  the  appointmeDt : — Mr.  Sandford^  rresideot;  Mr. 
UIb,  Yioe-PresideDt ;  Mescn.  M.  Carteighe,  Evans,  Haadden,  Morson,  aod 
Wauffh,  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee ;  Mr.  Flux,  Solicitor,  and 
Mr.  Bremridge,  Secretary;  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hornby,  of  Sheffidkl,  and 
Messrs.  Pass  and  Wade,  of  London. 

A  copy  of  *the  Bill  proposed  by  the  Pharmaceatical  Society  had  been  pre* 
vioady  left  at  the  Home  Office  for  consideration. 

( rhe  Bill  is  printed,  in  txtenmy^  in  our  present  number.) 

The  President,  in  introducing  the  deputation,  stated,  that  although  he  had 
only  asked  the  Home  Secretary  to  receive  some  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  he  had  ventured  on  bringing  three  other  genUemeo— 
Mr.  Hornby,  Mr.  Wade,  and  Mr.  Pass — not  connected  with  the  Society,  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  that  those  who  opposed  the  Bill  (No.  1)  of  1865,  were 
fully  satisfied  with  the  present  proposition,  and  anxious,  on  the  part  of  the 
trade  generally,  to  support  it.  That  the  clauses  in  the  Bill  regulating  the  ad- 
mission of  chemists  and  druggists  in  business,  prior  to  its  passing,  were  satia- 
factory,  and  had  removed  their  ground  of  objection. 

Mr.  Habdt  asked  if  there  were  not  some  other  associatioti  of  cbemials 
besides  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  was  informed  that,  with  the  exoeptioa 
of  local  societies,  the  *^  United  Society  **  was  the  only  other,  and  that  Mr.  Hornby 
was  its  President  \  whereupon  Mr.  Hornby  at  once  expressed  hia  full  concur- 
rence, and  stated  that  the  Bill  contained  nothing  objectionable  to  the  trade. 

Mr.  Habdy  considered  the  prospects  greatly  improved  by  this  unanimity, 
and  drew  attention  first  to  the  fact,  that  the  oompoundine  of  medicines  frooi 
the  prescriptions  of  persons  not  duly  qualified  under  the  Medical  Acts  would 
still  be  left  open  to  unqualified  dispensers. 

The  Presidbnt  and  Mr.  Flux  explained  that  it  had  been  deemed  neoeasaiy, 
in  drawing  the  Bill,  to  have  some  well-defined  limit  to  the  prohibition,  and  no 
other  course  seemed  open,  but  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Medical  Council 
Act.  ^ 

Mr.  Hardy  inquired  in  what  manner  the  schedule  of  "  Poisons  ^  had  been 
drawn ;  and  was  informed  by  Mr.-MoRSOM,  that  those  most  commonly  uaed  for 
criminal  or  suicidal  purposes  had  been  chosen. 

After  a  general  conversation,  in  which  Sir  James  Fergusson  UxAl  part,  as 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1865,  the 
Home  srcrbtary  said,  that  personally  he  approved  of  idl  the  propositions  anb- 
mitted  to  him ;  he  entirely  concurred  in  the  neceesity  for  an  educational  quali- 
fication in  persons  who  were  entrusted  to  compound  medicines,  but  that  be  saw 
no  chance  of  proceeding  with  legislation  on  the  subject  before  Easter,  and  that 
he  could  not,  without  consulting  his  colleagues,  say  whether  or  not  the  Govern- 
meut  would  introduce  a  measure  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Sandford,  on  the  part  of  the  deputation,  replied,  that  they  were  so 
tborouffbly  convinced  of  the  greater  chance  of  success  if  the  Bill  were  intro- 
duced by  Grovemment,  that  they  would  gladly,  with  Mr.  Hardy's  permission, 
leave  it  at  present  in  his  hands  for  further  consideration  and  consultation,  to 
which  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman  assented,  promising  to  communicate  the 
result  to  Mr.  Sandford. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING. 
Wednesday^  February  5tft,  1868. 

MB.   G.  W.   8ANDFOBD,  PBB8IDBNT,  IK  THB  OHAJB. 

The  minutee  of  tbe  previoua  meeting  having  been  read,  the  following 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM 
were  announced  :^- 

Britiah  Journal  of  Dental  Science ;  Chemical  News ;  Chemist  and  Droggist ;  Dental 
Review:  Edacational  Times;  L'Unioo  Pharmaceutiqne ;  Medical  Mirror;  Medical 
Press  and  Circular;  Bevista  Farmac^utica  and  Photographic  Jonmal:  from  the 
Editors, — Jonmal  of  the  Chemical  Society ;  Journal  of  the  Linoean  Society ;  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts ;  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society ; 
Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Chimique  do  Paris ;  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Botani^ue;  Trans- 
actions of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh :  from  the  respective  Societies, — Pro-- 
ceediDgs  of  the  Boyal  Institution :  from  the  Institution, — Journal  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries :  from  the  Institute, — Watts's  Dictionaiy  of  Chemistry,  Parts  89-48 :  from 
the  Publishers, — Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  VoL  50:  from  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society, — Report  on  Amputations  at  the  Hip- joint:  from  the  Surgeon- 
General,  United  States,— Oo  Ovarian  Dropsy:  from  Mr.  I.  Baker  Brown, — The  Dar- 
winian Theory  of  the  Transmutation  of  Species  Examined  by  a  Graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of^  Cambridge:  from  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  J.  Nisbet  and  Co., — Apuntes  para 
)a  Historia  de  la  Farmacfa  Argentina:  from  Senor  Carlos  Murray, — Four  Pamphlets 
relating  to  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy ;  Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Study,  in- 
tended as  an  Aid  to  Students  of  Pharmacy,— -Specimens  of  North  American  Drugs : 
from  Professor  W.  Procter,  jun.,  of  Philadelphia,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Gtraat  Britain. 

The  Pri-  8IDENT,  in  asking  the  Meeting  to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  for  these 
various  coi  tribattons,  alluded  particularly  to  the  interesting  gift  from  Professor 
Procter,  ana  expreseed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  a  brother  pharmaceutist  from  New 
York, — Mr.  Wood, — who  would,  he  hop^,  convey  to  his  countryman  tiie 
thanks  of  the  Society. 

Professor  Bentlet  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  large  collection  of 
American  nmedies  which  had  been  presented  by  one  of  their  most  valued 
Honorary  Membei-s — Professor  Procter,  of  Philaddphia.  Many  of  the  speci- 
noens  were  very  fine,  and  the  whole  collection,  at  the  present  time,  when  so 
much  attention  was  directed  to  North  American  drugs,  was  one  of  much  in- 
terest. 

The  following  papers  were  read  :— 

ON  MICRO-SUBLIMATION. 

BT  HENRY  J.   WABDINGTON. 

Sublimation,  especially  in  its  relation  to  microscopy,  has  ately  created  so 
much  interest  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the 
process  and  its  results.  It  is  a  subject  of  which  so  little  comparatively  is 
known,  and  that  little  so  imperfect,  that  it  is  quite  worthy  of  heinst  considered 
^*  per  se,^*  and  independently  of  its  practical  utility.  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  what  is  wantt^l  is  some  knowledge  of  sublimation  itself,  its  applications 
following  in  due  course.  ' 

That  many  organic  substances  were  capable  of  volatilizing,  when  heated,  has 
been  known  for  some  considerable  time,  but  the  methods  used  were  not  such  as 
could  a£Ford  a  vely  definite  result.  The  one  in  ordinary  use  of  heating  the  sub- 
stance in  a  gbsa  tube  could  not  have  been  other  than  unsatisfactory,  and  hence 
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baa  arisen  the  deacriptioo  of  many  organic  sabatanoes,  that  when  heated  they 

Sartly  sublime  and  partly  decompose,  which,  as  a  scientific  statement,  is  para- 
ozioed.  When  a  more  delicate  process  was  used,  better  results  were  obtained. 
In  the  case  of  theine.  Dr.  Stenhouse  recommended  that  it  should  be  obtained 
by  sublimation  after  mixing  with  sand ;  thus  rendtfing  it  much  less  liable  to  be 
destroyed.  Theine  is  now  described  as  wholly  sublimable,  whereas  had  it  been 
submitted  to  heat  in  a  glass  tube,  no  doubt  the  description  would  haye  obtabed 
that  it  partly  sublimed  and  partly  decomposed.  Dr.  Hdwig^s  process  of  sab- 
liming  from  platinum  foil  is,  i  think,  equally  open  to  objection.  A  naked  flame 
applied  to  an  alkaloid,  with  only  platinum  foil  intenreninff,  must  afford  CTeiy 
possibility  of  the  substance  being  decomposed  or  destroyed  by  too  great  heat; 
the  conducting  power  of  platinum  being  decidedly  against  its  use,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this.  Dr.  Helwig  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  crystalline  sublimatei 
in  comparatively  few  instances. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  comment  upon  the  elaborate  papeci 
of  Dr.  Guy,  and  the  more  so  that  I  have  not  considered  this  subject  in  its  raa- 
tion  to  toxicology ;  I  may,  nerhaps,  be  allowed  to  mention  that  by  more  careful 
application  of  the  heat  employed,  Dr.  Guy  has  been  the  first  to  obtain  crystal- 
line  sublimates  of  many  substances. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  method  I  have  adopted  are  so  at  yariance  with 
much  that  has  been  described  in  various  chemical  works  that  they  moat,  if  sub- 
stantiated, tend  in  some  degree  to  modify  existing  ideas  on  this  subject. 

The  statement  so  commonly  met  with  in  the  descriptions  of  the  behaviour  ol 
alkaloids  when  submitted  to  heat,  that  they  partly  sublime  and  partly  decom- 
pose, is  decidedly  open  to  objection.  It  cannot  mean  that  the  suDlimation  of  a 
part  is  dependent  upon  the  decomposition  of  a  part,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  put 
any  other  construction  upon  it.  I  suppose  it  must  be  admitted,  almost  as  an 
axiomatic  principle,  that  what  is  true  of  a  part  is  true  of  the  whole,  or,  mora 
correctly,  the  properties  possessed  by  a  part  must  also  be  possessed  by  the  whole; 
and  therefore  if  a  part  is  capable  of  BublLmation  the  whole  is  so  too. 

No  substance  can  sublime  and  decompose  at  the  same  temperature :  partial 
sublimation  and  partial  decomposition  must  be  owing  to  the  mechanical  defect 
of  the  substance  being  unequally  heated.  That  the  subliming  and  decomposing 
points  of  many  substances  approximate  very  closely  is  most  probable,  as,  when 
the  heat  has  been  most  carefully  applied,  a  sublimate  has  been  contaminated 
with  coloured  matter,  which  could  only  have  arisen  from  decomposition.  And 
in  many  instances  the  range  of  temperature  at  which  a  substance  sublimes  is 
very  limited ;  the  addition  of  one  or  two  degrees  of  heat  being  quite  sufficient 
to  decompose  it,  while  the  deficiency  of  one  or  two  degrees  prevents  any  sub- 
limation taking  place.  Thus  in  subliming  from  papaverine,  I  was  unsuccessfoi 
for  eight  or  ten  hours,  owing  to  the  temperature  being  defe«tive  or  excessive, 
but  at  another  time  I  obtained  a  sublimate  in  as  many  minutes. 

The  statement  that  a  substance  sublimes  without  decomposition  is,  I  thinks 
equally  objectionable;  it  is  somewhat  equivalent  to  saying,  that  a  substance  re- 
mains stable  without  alteration.  It  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is  expressive,  but  it  is 
hardly  correct.  Sublimation  indicates  stability,  not  decomposition,  and,  aa  I 
before  remarked,  a  substance  could  not  undergo  both  at  the  same  temperature. 
It  may  be  urged  against  this  that  some  substances  decompose  when  heated 
into  other  definite  compounds,  as  tannin  into  metagallic  and  pyrogallic  adds, 
but  it  would  be  as  correct  to  say  that  tannin  sublimed  with  decomposition  aa  to 
say  of  any  other  substance  that  it  sublimed  without  decomposition. 

All  sublimates  from  bodies  unchanged  by  heat  should  possess  the  crystalliM 
iGrm  of  the  original  substance,  and  in  erery  case  I  have  not  considered  a  snb- 
limate  satisfactory  unless  this  result  has  ensued.  Certain  oboditions  are  ne 
doubt  necessary  to  produce  a  sublimate  in  typical  crystals,  but  the  statement 
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that  many  alkaloids  aubUmed  in  round  granuleB  is  hardly  correct.  A  snbiimate, 
coDBiBtiDg  of  roand  granulee,  is  more  or  less  coinmon  to  all  organic  sublimatee. 
It  ia  a  modification  which  I  believe  admits  of  explanation,  but  at  present  I  have 
been  unable  to  investigate  it.  If  the  process  is  cautiouslj  continned,  the  round 
granules  generally  disappear.  Crystalline  sublimates,  more  or  lees  defined  and 
typical,  taking  their  place,  lliis  will  be  observed  in  many  slides  where  the 
process  has  been  stopped  before  the  whole  of  the  granules  have  disappeared.  I 
am  convinced  that  their  productioQ  depends  in  some  measure  upon  the  heat  of 
the  receiving  glass ;  the  most  perfect  crystals  are  obtained  when  n^  granules 
i^pear,  but  if  the  glass  becomes  too  hot  these  crystals  melt,  and  the  granules 
again  form.    *- 

Much  doubt  has  existed  as  to  whether  the  sublimates  were  identical  in  com- 
position with  the  original  substance.  The  sublimate  of  strychnine  was  identical 
with  that  substance  itself,  both  as  to  its  crystalline  form,  and  also  to  its 
behaviour  with  various  chemical  tests ;  and  although  the  fact  of  one  or  two 
alkaloids  subliming  unchanged  cannot  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  others  will  do 
the  same,  yet  when  coupled  with  the  knowledge  that  perfect  sublimates  were 
obtained  from  nearly  every  alkaloid  operated  on,  it  affords  strong  grounds  for 
supposing  that  they  do.  The  fact  that  one  or  two  alkaloids  yielded  no  definite 
sublimate  can  hardly  militate  against  this,  as  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that 
these  may  be  sublimed  when  the  heat  is  more  effectively  applied. 

I  think  tiiat  by  the  method  I  shall  describe,  it  is  probable,  nay  more,  almost 
certain,  that  during  some  part  of  the  process  perfectly  typical  crystals  of  the 
substance  operated  on  may  be  obtained,  and  that  from  <]^uantities  not  exceeding 
the  ^th  of  a  grain ;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  smaller  the  quantity  the  better  the  result. 
Thus  in  submittins  the  ^th  of  a  grain  of  any  sublimable  substance  to  heat,  the 
fii&t  SttUiimate  will  perhaps  possess  little  distinctive  feature,  the  second  will  be 
better,  and  so  on  until  the  substance  is  nearly  dissipated,  when  the  crystals  will 
generally  be  most  perfect.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  must  acknowledge  that  the 
Tariety  of  form  occasionally  produced  on  the  sublimates,  precludes  at  once  any 
certain  definition  of  their  nature  from  the  cryntalline  appearance.  It  may 
Boffice  to  mention  that  I  have  obtained  sublimates  of  codeine,  strychnine,  and 
aantonin,  so  identical  in  form,  that  had  they  not  have  been  labelled,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  The  apparatus  I  have 
used  consists  of  a  spirit- lamp,  a  piece  of  thin  iron  plate,  and  a  few  glass  rings. 
Three  straight  lines  shouki  be  marked  on  the  plate,  one  across  the  centre,  the 
others  an  inch  and  a  half  on  either  side  of  it.  This  will  be  found  of  great  use,  as 
the  centre  of  a  slide  is  at  once  shown.  There  should  be  the  merest  possible 
carve  in  the  centre  of  the  iron  plate,  so  that  when  a  glass  slip,  3  inches  Jong,  is 
laid  upon  it,  the  centre  ck>es  not  touch  by  the  ^  or  ^  of  an  inch.  This  has  the 
decideii  advantage  of  never  allowing  the  glass  holding  the  substance  to  come 
into  actual  contact  with  the  iron  plate,  thus  modifying  the  heat  considerably. 
I  have  entirely  discarded  the  use  of  thin  glass  for  receiving  the  sublimate,  for 
two  or  three  reasons.  As  a  rule,  much  better  sublinmtes  are  obtained  upon  hot 
than  upon  cold  glass,  and  on  account  of  the  small  bulk  of  the  circles  of  thin 
glass  they  cool  too  rapidly.  They  are  inconvenient  to  use,  as  they  cannot  be 
manipuhited  by  the  fingers  alone ;  and  when  the  sublimate  is  upon  a  slide,  it  is 
much  more  convenient  for  examination,  and,  if  necessary,  for  applying  liquid 
tests.  In  subliming  arsenious  acid,  for  instance,  I  can  never  obttdn  such  gixxi 
sublimate  upon  the  thin  glass  as  upon  the  slide  itself.  Very  long  directions  have 
been  given  for  obtaining  sublimates  of  Msenic,  but,  with  two  pieces  of  glass  and 
a  glass  rin^,  sublimates  of  arsenic  may  be  obtained  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 

A  riuff  IS  placed  on  a  glass  slip,  a  minute  quantity  of  arsenic  put  into  the 
centre  of  it,  and  the  slip  placed  on  the  iron  plate  before  mentioned,  and  heat 
applied.    When  the  arsenic  begins  to  sublime,  another  piece  of  glass,  which  has 
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been  laid  on  the  iron  plate  or  allowed  to  become  warm  by  any  other  means,  it 
placed  oyer  it  to  reoeire  the  sablimate,  the  glaaa  ring  being  its  only  support, 
if  the  glass  slip  be  hot  enough,  the  arsenic  will  sublime  in  r^galar  oetahednl 
crystals,  not  at  all  crusted,  but  leaving  a  good  margin  between  each  crystal.  If 
the  result  of  the  sublimation,  owing  to  Uie  glass  being  insufficiently  heated,  is 
crusted,  it  should  be  rapidly  wiped  off  and  returned  to  its  place,  and  this  proeesi 
may  be  repeated  until  a  satisfactory  result  is  obtained.  The  glass,  by  thii 
means,  continually  increases  in  heat,  each  successive  sublimate  being  an  im- 
provemen^  on  its  predecessor.  It  may  be  thought  somewhat  unnecessary  to  give 
such  a  detailed  account  of  the  subumation  of  arsenic,  a  subject  by  this  tioM 
nearly  exhausted,  but  I  have  done  so  because  it  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  all 
other  sublimates.  The  only  modification  of  it  consists,  in  some  substances 
having  been  mixed  with  powdered  glass  and  then  sublimed.  Powdered  glaai 
possesses  some  advantages  over  sand,  which  was  recommended  in  the  case  of 
theine  by  Dr.  Stenhouse ;  it  is  more  essily  cleaned,  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  finer 
state  of  division,  and  on  account  of  its  perfect  whiteness  the  least  change  of 
colour  may  be  well  observed.  Its  use  is  a  great  advantage  in  many,  bat  not  in 
all  cases. 

The  heat  requires  very  carefully  regulating,  but  as  the  iron  plate  is  d  some 
little  size,  different  degrees  of  heat  may  be  obtained  by  moving  toe  slides  to  the 
rig^t  or  left.  The  £tme  of  the  spirit  lamp  should  not  be  immediately  under 
the  substance  subliming,  but  a  little  on  one  side  of  it.  I  have  tried  the  method 
of  keeping  the  receiving-glass  cool,  by  means  of  blotting-paper  constantly 
wetted,  but  I  cannot  speak  favourably  of  it.  The  great  point  aeems  to  me  to 
set  the  receiving-glass  only  a  few  degrees  lower  in  temperatnre  than  the  glss 
from  which  the  substance  is  sublimed. 

A  cold  slide  should  never  be  placed  to  receive  the  sublimate  after  best 
has  been  applied.  It  may  be  so  before,  but  not  after,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
when  a  cold  slide  is  approached  to  the  subliming  substance  a  portion  of  it  ia 
often  attracted  by  it,  possibly  by  the  two  glasses  bising  in  a  different  deetrieal 
condition. 

A  somewhat  curious  featore  is  often  observed  in  sublimation  by  this  pioeen, 
that  many  substances  in  subliming  are  deposited  on  the  glass  in  carved  lines, 
which  at  first  present  no  crystaUine  appearance.  As  the  sublimation  proceede, 
crystals  form  at  all  points  of  these  lines.  Morphia  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to 
sublime  in  thiti  way ;  I  have  obtained  sublimates  of  this  alkaloid  consisting  of 
nothing  but  curved  lines,  commencing  at  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  progreBS- 
ing  through  subsequent  stages,  until  a  perfect  figure  8  is  obtained.  For  some 
time  I  could  not  but  imagine  that  this  was  owing  to  the  glass  being  imperfectly 
cleaned,  and  I  accounted  for  the  circular  shape  by  supposing  thi^  the  cloUi  used 
had  become  soiled,  and  that  in  the  act  of  wiping  ciraes  had  been  described  on 
the  glass.  This  does  not  hold  good  for  two  reasons ;  first,  the  circular  figures 
are  so  small  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  thmr  being  hand-made ;  secondly, 
that  upon  one  occasion,  when  endeavouring  specially  to  guard  agunst  Hm  phe- 
nomenon, I  took  care  to  wipe  the  glass  from  end  to  end,  precisely  the  saose 
result  ensued. 

Many  substances  yield  two  sublimates,  differing,  I  believe,  only  in  form  and 
not  in  composition.  The  second  sublimate  will  be  found  as  very  thin  platy 
crystals,  pmect  in  shape,  with  the  peculiar  feature,  that,  instead  of  being 
attached  to  the  slide  superficially,  they  are  pendent  by  a  single  angle.  Owing 
to  their  extreme  tenuity  and  their  angular  position,  they  deoompoee  light  eon* 
siderably ;  so  much  so,  that  the  field  of  the  microscope  is  often  entirely  obscnrod. 
They  may  be  removed  with  facility,  by  allowing  another  glass  slide  to  touch 
them ;  even  if  this  rests  upon  them,  they  suffer  little  damage. 

For  obtaining  larger  quantities  of  sublimates  J  find  that  the  best  method  m  to 
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mix  with  powdered  glaas,  and  to  sublime  from  a  flat  surface  on  to  a  sballow 
watch-glass.  This  answers  mach  better  than  double  watch-glasses;  but  the 
process  is  very  precarious  and  tedious,  and  the  sublimate  is  generally  contami- 
nated with  coloured  matter. 

Sublimates  of  metallic  compounds  call  for  little  remark.  When  sublimed 
under  similar  conditions,  they  present  for  the  most  part  the  same  features  as 
organic  sublimates.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  biniodide  of  mercury, 
which  often  forms  the  secondary  sublimate  of  thin  platy  crystals,  attached  by  a 
single  angle  to  the  glass. 

Strychnine  is  described  in  Gmelin^s  '  Chemistry*  as  giving,  when  heated,  an 
opaque  white  deposit  of  sublimed  strychnine,  which  appears  under  a  magnifyiug 
power  of  80  diameters  to  consist  of  round  sharp  granules. 

A  crystalline  sublimate  was,  I  believe,  first  obtained  fay  Dr.  Guy.  To  obtain 
a  sublimate  from  strychnine  a  quarter  of  a  grain  was  mixed  with  5  or  6  times 
its  bulk  of  powdered  glass,  and  a  small  portion  of  this  mixture  submitted  to 
heat  in  the  manner  described  for  arsenious  acid.  A  sUde  made  warm  was  placed 
over  it,  and  the  whole  left  until  the  sublimed  crystals  appeared  of  sufficient  size. 
If  the  crystals  were  small,  the  slide  was  returned  to  its  place ;  but  if  they  were 
crusted  or  otherwise  unsatisfactory,  a  fresh  slide  (of  course  made  warm)  was 
commenced.  By  this  means  very  perfect  and  typical  crystals  were  obtained. 
Strychnine  appears  to  sublime  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  heat  at  which  it 
commences  to  change  colour  and  decompose,  as  with  very  careful  treatment 
Jthe  mixture  of  glass  and  strychnine  turns  brown  and  the  sublimate  sometimes 
appears  slightly  coloured.  When  heated  to  decomposition,  strychnine  emits  a 
most  suffocating  odour,  resembling  the  smell  of  asphalts.  By  operating  upon 
larger  quantities  of  strychnine,  half  a  grain  of  sublimate  was  obtain^,  and 
npon  submitting  this  to  the  usual  tests,  the  characteristic  reactions  of  strychnine 
xesulted. 

Salidn, — I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  allusion  to  the  sublimation  of  this 
substance.  It  sublimes  with  comparative  ease  in  needles,  small  plates,  and 
other  forms.  li  the  process  is  continued  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours 
(being  carefully  watched  that  the  receiving-glass  does  not  become  hot  Enough 
to  fuse  Uie  sublimate),  there  will  be  found  the  secondary  sublimate  in  thin 
plates  before  mentioned. 

Santonin. — Gmelin*s  ^Chemistry'  has  the  following: — "Santonin  heated  a 
little  above  the  melting-point  turns  brown,  gives  o£f  yellowish  vapours  which 
flow  back,  condense  to  a  yellow  transparent  resin,  while  the  residue  oecomes  car- 
bonized.'* Gerhardt  says,  ^^  It  may  be  sublimed,  but  the  sublimation  is  only 
sacoeBsful  in  small  quantities ;  when  we  operate  with  more  matter  it  is  decom- 
posed, yielding  an  oil  which,  on  cooling,  is  brown  and  resinous.'*  When  sub- 
mitced  to  heat  in  the  manner  described,  it  sublimes  readily  and  in  regular 
crystals.  If  the  process  is  long  continued,  the  secondar)r  sublimate  makes  its 
appearance,  but  by  ca^ul  manipulation  solid  crystals  may  be  obtained  of  con- 
siderable size. 

AU  the  cinchona  alkaloids  yield  sublimates  which  possess  little,  if  any,  simi- 
larity. 

Quinine, — In  Gmelin's  *  Chemistry '  it  is  stated,  "  that  when  hydrate  of  qui- 
nine is  heated  for  a  long  time  in  the  air,  a  portion  of  it  sublimes  in  the  form  of 
a  yellow  powder.'*  By  careful  manipulation,  quinine  yields  a  crystalline  subli- 
mate. Aoout  the  t«nth  of  a  grain  of  quinine  was  mixed  with  four  or  five  times 
its  bulk  of  powdered  ghiSB,  and  heated  in  the  usual  way.  The  first  sublimate 
was  obtained  at  too  great  a  heat,  and  when  removed  from  the  fire  appeared  as  a 
drop  of  fluid,  as  it  cooled  it  solidified,  and  when  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope it  was  distinctly  crystalline.  By  more  carefully  regulating  the  heat  a 
sublimate  in  very  small  granules  was  obtained,  this  was  kept  in  its  place  for 
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some  time,  and  it  mdiuJlj  ^ve  w»7  to  a  eTyBtalliDe  aubKroate,  which  dovly 
spread  over  the  whole  surface  id  flowerj  patterns.  Upon  leaving  it  stiU  longer 
tDe  quinine  began  to  sublime  in  long  filaments  (I  can  hardly  call  them  needki), 
and  wherever  a  piece  of  dust  formed  a  nucleus,  the  sublimate  cryitilhiiiig 
round  it  aasumed  a  more  definite  shape.  When  the  slide  waa  removed  tkw 
sublimed  quinine  had  completely  filled  the  glass  ring,  and  coold  be  lifted  off  ia 
a  single  Anke. 

Quinidine  is  spoken  of  in  Gmelin's  '  Handbook  *  as  partly  subliming.  Oa 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  this  substance  in  a  atate  of  purity,  I  may 
mention  that  the  quinidine  here  operated  on  was  kindly  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
J.  £.  Howard.  It  had  been  crystallized  from  ether  and  was  abaolntdy  poie. 
It  was  mixed  with  powdered  glaw,  and  heated  in  the  usual  way.  The  mixtmt 
soon  became  spongy  and  slightly  swelled,  the  quinidine  almost  immediately 
commencing  to  sublime,  the  sublimate  appearing  as  small  globules;  then 
gradually  gave  place  to  long  crystalline  masses,  possessing  little  definite  shape. 
The  heat  was  now  cautiously  continued  for  two  hours,  during  which  these  pieM 
broke  up,  and  formed  thin  platy  crystals,  which  in  someinstanoes  were  perfeeti 
but  generally,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  sublimate  obtained,  the  crystals  had 
litUe  room  to  form.  The  same  rule  holds  good  in  crystals  obtained  by  suhli* 
nation  as  in  those  deposited  from  solution,  namely,  that  they  form  mneh  mon 
readily  when  a  piece  of  duat  or  a  hair  affbrda  them  a  nucleus.  Some  snfastsnM 
(notably  quinidine)  which  have  swelled  by  the  heat,  so  as  to  touch  the  reeeiviBg* 
glass,  have  left  very  small  fragments  adhering  to  it,  and  perfect  crystals  ban 
formed  round  such  nuclei  before  any  other  part  of  the  slide  has  shown  a  tooi 
of  crystallisation. 

Cinchonine, — ^In  an  edition  of  Thomson^s  *  Vegetable  Chemistry/  pnbHriMd 
in  1837,  cinchonine  is  spoken  of  as  *^  volatilising  when  cautioualy  be^ed,  yieldiag 
a  crystalline  sublimate.**  It  is  described  in  Gmelin^s  '  Chemistry,*  as  '*  mdtiag 
only  when  it  begins  to  decompose,  and  vdatiliziuff  partly  nndecomposed  ;**  aho^ 
as  ^*  melting  at  161°  C.  without  loss  of  weight,  and  on  further  heating  subUmisg 
partially  in  dazzling  white  needles."  By  the  method  I  have  described  dneha- 
nine  may  be  subliined  very  easily  and  without  the  leaat  change  of  ocJonr.  Il 
bears  a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  and  sublimes  in  very  perfect  crystals. 

Cinchonidine. — Gmelin's  *  Handbook*  has  the  following: — ^^A  slight  subMoMto 
is  sometimes  obtained  in  a  glass  tube,  which  consists,  according  to  Wincklcr, 
of  unchanged  dnchonidine.  I  have  found  that  it  sublimea  very  rapidly,  sad 
has  a  great  tendency  to  deposit  on  the  glass,  in  curved  lines,  more  or  lem  ciya- 
talline.  Some  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  producing  perfect  crystals,  bst 
by  careful  management  they  may  be  obtained  without  any  chai^ge  of  coUmr  it 
the  original  substance. 

Alizarine  and  Theine  are  well  known  to  be  volatilized  by  heat^  and  esll  for 
little  remark.  When  alizarine  is  mixed  with  glass  and  heated  the  colour  is  esa* 
siderably  increased,  but  the  whole  ol  the  aliTAnne  may  be  driven  off,  leaving  tki 
glass  perfectly  white. 

Murexide. — ^This  substance  requires  &  very  high  degree  of  heat  before  soy 
Bubliuiate  results.  It  should  be  placed  on  the  iron  plate  itself,  as  suflicient  hmX 
can  hardly  be  obtained  if  glass  intervenes.  The  firat  effect  is  the  prodnctioa  of 
concentric  prismatic  riogs,  which  as  the  process  proceeds  spread  over  a  l8i|W 
surface,  smaller  rings  being  at  the  same  time  formed ;  the  deep  red  ooloar  of 
murexide  is  now  seen  on  the  glass ;  if  heat  is  oontinued  a  kind  ox  semi-oystsl' 
lization  is  apparent  of  great  depth  of  cc^ur,  requiring  mounting  in  Caaadi 
balsam  before  it  can  be  defined.  Ihia  account  of  murexide  must  be  oonsideni 
unsatisfactory ;  a  portion  of  it  was  evidently  decomposed,  as  a  Uack  powder  rs» 
mained ;  but  the  production  of  the  murexide  cokmr,  and  the  paeudo-ayslal* 
lization  vrarranta  the  supposition  that  by  more  effective  treatment  a  snHiwstt 
may  be  obtained. 
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PieroUmn, — Some  diffioult j  ia  experienced  in  obtaining  a  snblimate  from  tius 
mbstance.  It  bean  a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  and  may  be  Bublimed  with- 
out powdered  glass.  The  round  granules  are  first  produced,  it  -being  requisite 
to  continue  the  heat  five  or  six  hours  before  a  crystalline  sublimate  entirely 
takes  their  place. 

The  alkaloids  of  opium  yield  crystalline  sublimates  which  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  one  another. 

Morphine, — I  believe  that  a  crystalline  sublimate  of  this  substance  was  first 
obtained  by  Dr.  Guy.  It  sublimes  readily  either  with  or  without  powdered 
glass,  but  a  slight  eleyation  of  temperature  causes  it  to  change  colour.  Mor- 
phine seems  to  possess  in  a  great  degree  the  peculiarity  of  sulmming  in  curved 
lines,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  sublimate  which  is  wholly  free 
from  it.  The  sublimate  crystallizes  at  all  points  of  these  curved  lines,  the 
predominating  form  being  thin  plates  which  polarise  light. 

Narcotine, — Gmelin^s  ^  Handbook  *  has  the  following, — *^  When  narootine.is 
heated  a  few  d^prees  above  its  melting-point,  it  gradually  acquires  a  deep  red 
colour,  and  at  about  220°  C.  froths  up,  evolves  ammonia,  and  solidifies  to  an 
extremely  porous  mass  consisting  of  a  new  base  and  acid.*'  I  have  not  observed 
any  change  of  colour  during  the  sublimation  of  this  substance,  and  infer  from 
this  that  it  had  been  sublimed  under  the  temperature  just  mentioned.  It  sub- 
limes with  some  little  difficulty  in  regular  crystals.  I  have  exposed  narootine 
to  a  heat  sufficient  to  sublime  it  for  three  hours  without  observing  the  least 
trace  of  deoompositioii. 

Narctine  is  described  by  Dr.  Pereira  '*  as  fusing  at  198^,  and  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature decomposing.'*  It  yields  a  crystalline  sublimate  with  difficulty,  the 
round  granules  are  first  produced ;  witn  very  careful  manipulation  these  give 
place  to  needly  crystals  similar  to  thoae  d^Msited  from  solution. 

Codeine  is  thus  spoken  of  in  Gmelin's  ^  Chemistry,*^-^^  Melted  codeine,  when 
more  strongly  heated,  creeps  up  the  sides  of  the  vessel  without  volatilizing/* 
By  the  me&od  I  have  described  codeine  may  be  easily  sublimed  in  reguTar 
crystals. 

Papaverine  sublimes  when  cautiously  heated.  I  have  exposed  it  to  a  heat 
sufficient  to  sublime  it  for  nine  hours,  and  the  last  sublimate  has  been  as  un- 
coloured  as  the  first.  The  sublimate  consists  of  perfect  crystals,  or  when  more 
rapidly  sublimed  of  fan-shaped  groups. 

Mecouin  is  stated  by  Dr.  Pereira  to  be  capable  of  distillation.  A  sublimate 
is  obtained  with  comparative  ease,  and  without  the  least  change  of  colour.  It 
consists  of  perfect  crystals,  and,  if  too  great  heat  has  been  used,  of  round  gra« 
nules,  which,  on  cooling,  crystallize  in  tufts. 

Tkebainey  accordiog  to  Pereira,  fuses  at  198^,  but  does  not  volatilize  at  any 
temperature.  According  to  Gmelin's  *  Handbook,*  *^  Thebaine  yields,  when 
hea^,  the  ordinary  decomposition  products  of  nitrogenous  substances  without 
subliming.**  I  cannot  understand  how  these  two  descriptions  could  have  arisen, 
as  thebaine  vields  a  sublimate  with  as  much  ease  as  morphine  or  strychnine^ 
When  heated  after  melting  it  increases  in  colour ;  kept  in  this  condition  it 
sublimes  readily.  I  have  heated  it  for  three  hours  with  no  decomposition,  ob* 
taining  three  or  four  definite  sublimates  during  that  time. 

Piperin^  when  heated,  melts  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  crystal- 
lizing again  on  cooling.  It  sublimes  under  favourable  circumstances  in  perfect 
crystals. 

Chole^teria, — Heintz  says,  ^^  that  when  heated  to  about  the  boiline-point  ol 
mercury  it  sublimes,  without  alteration,  in  the  form  of  light  snow.  *  When 
heated,  it  melts  and  sublimes  in  crystals  precisely  similar  to  those  deposited  from 
solution  ;  a  few  perfect  crystals  are  obtained,  but  the  general  sublimate  is  in 
large  tabular  pieces. 
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Atropine  and  Daturine. — On  acooaot  of  the  grest  mmilaritj  between  these 
two  sabebancee,  it  will  be  ae  well  to  speak  of  them  together.  Atropine  is  de- 
■cribed  hj  Gmelin  aspartly  TolatUizing.  Pereira  says  that  datorine  and  atro- 
pine both  melt  at  190*^  F.  without  losing  weight  or  undergoing  deoomposttaon ; 
at  a  higher  temperature  both  are  decomposed.  Atropine  and  datnrine  present, 
when  submitted  to  heat,  precisely  ssimilar  features ;  they  melt  and  remain  per- 
fectly oolourleBs,  and  sublime  in  perfect  crystals ;  the  two  sublimates  closely 
resembling  each  other. 

Rhein  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Pereira :— *'  Heated,  it  evaporates,  emits  yellow 
fumes,  which  condense  and  form  yellow  flooculi,  and  at  the  same  time  a  part 
becomes  decomposed.**  In  the  edition  of  Thomson's  '  Vegetable  Chemistry,^ 
before  mentioned,  is  the  following : — ^^  Rhein  may  be  sublimed  in  a  yellow 
smoke,  which  when  condensed  is  a  yellow  powder,  sometimes  crystallised.**  It 
sublimes  Tery  easily,  the  crystals  mostly  appearing  as  thin  plates,  with  pointed 
ends,  and  sometimes  curved.    It  sublimes  before  and  after  melting. 

Cownarin. — ^The  odoriferous  principle  of  the  tonquin  bean  also  sablimes,  but 
a  low  temperature  is  requisite  to  obtain  it  in  crystals. 

I  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Macfarlan,  of  Edinburgh,  for  all  the  alkaloids  of 
opium,  and  Messrs.  Huskisson  and  Messn.  Hopkins  and  Williams  for  a  quantity 
of  alkaloids  and  active  principles,  many  of  which  I  have  been  unable  for  want 
of  time  to  work  at. 

If  the  sublimates  are  mounted  as  permanent  objects,  it  is  neoeasary  that 
they  should  be  mounted  dry.    The  ordinary  method  of  doing  this  would  most 

Srobably  be  to  use  gold  size,  but  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit  from  this  in 
rying,  in  many  cases,  partially  dissolves  the  crystals.    For  this  reason  it  is 
better  to  use  aspnalte  varnish.  ^ 

I  must  acknowledge  that  this  paper  is  to  a  great  extent  vague  and  indefinite; 
to  do  the  subject  justice  would  take  as  many  months  as  I  have  given  of  weeks. 
As  it  has  excited  no  little  interest,  I  thought  that  any  information,  however 
scanty,  that  would  tend  to  throw  light  upon  it,  would  be  acceptable  to  maoy« 
and  it  is  with  this  idea  that  I  have  ventured  to  bring  these  remarks  before  you. 


Dr.  Gut  said  the  Society  would  feel  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Waddington, 
if  they  valued  his  labours  as  highly  as  he  did.  As  far  as  they  had  gone  they 
had  confirmed,  and  more  than  confirmed,  the  results  at  which  he  had  himself 
arrived  ;  but  the  object  which  Mr.  Waddington  had  had  in  view  appeared  to 
have  been  rather  to  procure  very  fine  and  perfect  specimens  of  crystals  of  the 
alkaloids  than  to  do  that  which  he  had  himself  aimed  at,  vis.  to  verify  the 
statements  of  Helwig, — to  substitute  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  improved  method, 
and  to  apply  heat  as  any  experimenter  operating  for  the  first  time  would  be 
likely  to  ao.  He  did  not  enter  at  first  into  the  question  of  the  particular  tern- 
perature  at  which  the  best  results  would  probably  be  obtained.  The  specimens 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Waddington  were  very  fine :  indeed,  in  some  thousands  of 
experiments  he  (Dr.  Guy)  had  only  obtained  a  few  specimens  so  fine  as  those 
now  shown.  Mr.  Waddington  was,  no  doubt,  perft^tly  correct  in  wliat  be  had 
said  as  to  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  temperature,  and  he  bdieved 
the  best  results  were  always  attained  when  the  temperature  of  the  superim- 
posed glass  was  made  to  approach  nearly  to  that  of  the  surface  from  which  the 
alkaloid  was  being  sublimed.  And  what  was  true  of  the  alkadoids  was  true  also 
of  arsenious  acid, — they  could  not  get  good  specimens  without  having  the  su- 
perimposed glass  of  a  tolerably  high  temperature.  He  wished,  however,  to  siy 
a  few  words  on  a  point  which  had  not  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Waddington. 
and  to  show  how  extremely  delicate  this  mode  of  procedure  wis.    It  was  thought, 
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for  instance,  to  be  a  very  'succeBsf ul  result  of  a  toxicological  procedure  if  the 
80th  of  a  grain  of  cantharidine  were  obtained  and  recognized  as  such  by  its 
action  on  some  sensitive  portion  of  the  skin ;  but  he  had  found  that  -n^  of  a 
grain  yielded  excellent  results  by  the  method  of  sublimation.  We  might  take 
the  Yhs  g^<^  of  the  powder  of  cantharides,  which,  according  to  the  general  state- 
ment, contained  '4  per  cent,  of  cantharidine,  and  get  from  that  small  portion 
one,  two,  or  three  excellent  sublimates ;  the  first  would  show  the  characteristic 
form  which  caDtharidine  always  puts  on  when  sublimed ;  the  second  or  third 
might  be  a  little  indistinct,  but  it  was  only  necessary  to  touch  them  with  a 
drop  of  ether,  when  the  sublimate  would  dissolve  and  deposit  the  characteristic 
crystals.  This  method,  therefore,  afforded  a  characteristic  test,  far  exceeding 
in  delicacy  that  commonly  employed.  To  take  another  example :  there  was  a 
liquid  in  use  by  gunsmiths  for  biowning  gun-barrels,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
corrosive  sublioiate,  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  some  salt  of  copper,  and  spirits 
of  wine.  If  we  took  a  drop  of  that  liquid  and  allowed  it  to  crystallize  on  a 
glass  slide,  we  could  not  say  what  the  crystals  were ;  but,  on  applying  heat,  the 
corrosive  sublimate  would  be  driven  off  and  deposited  in  its  characteristic  form. 
If  there  were  any  doubt  about  it,  it  was  only  necessary  to  touch  it  with  a  drop 
of  one  of  its  characteristic  reagents,  and  certainty  would  be  at  once  obtained. 
There  was  then  left  a  deposit  which,  on  being  treated  with  ammonia,  yielded 
the  reaction  of  a  salt  of  copper ;  and  this  being  washed  off,  the  residue  would 
be  found  to  ffive  the  reactions  of  a  salt  of  iron.  It  was  very  advantageous  thus 
to  separate  the  volatile  from  the  non-volatile  constituent  of  a  compound  fluid. 
He  could  not  but  hope  that  when,  instead  of  having  one  or  two  labourers  in 
this  fruitful  field,  they  had  many,  very  important  results  would  be  obtained. 
Sublimates,  when  obtained,  were  in  so  pure  a  state  that  their  reactions  were 
enunently  satisfactory.  Supposing  they  had  the  Tui^?  ^^  &  gnun  .of  strychnine 
to  operate  upon,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  by 
sublimation  tnan  by  acting  upon  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  it  did  not  prevent 
the  subsequent  application  of  the  liquid  tests ;  and  having  the  substance 
aablimed  on  to  a  glass  disk,  it  was  in  a  very  convenient  form  for  examination 
by  the  microscope.  In  conclusion,  he  would  allude  to  what  might  perhaps  prove 
to  be  a  very  important  subject — the  different  temperatures  at  which  sublima- 
tion  took  place  in  different  bodies.  He  believed  that  when  investigations  of 
this  nature  had  been  more  fully  carried  out,  they  would  be  able  to  distinguish 
by  the  aid  of  heat  alone  a  great  number  of  different  substances  with  perfect 
certainty,  or,  at  all  events,  a  very  important  link  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  as  to 
the  article  under  examination  would  be  supplied.  For  instance,  strychnine  was 
found  to  sublime  at  435° ;  if  they  found,  therefore,  that  a  substance  sublimed 
at  this  temperature,  there  would  be  a  strong  presumption  that  it  was  strychnia 
they  were  dealing  with.  Strychnia  also  yielded  a  sublimate  of  a  very  definite 
character,  not  standing  qtiite  alone,  but  very  nearly  so,  and  wfjen  a  still  greater 
degree  of  heat  was  appli^,  it  gave  a  deposit  of  carbon.  If  all  these  characters 
were  combined  in  the  case  of  any  substance  under  examination,  there  could  be 
scarcely  a  doubt  of  its  being  strychnia,  but  there  still  remained  the  power  of 
applying  the  characteristic  liquid  tests  in  order  to  be  absolutely  certain.  He  l>e* 
lieved  the  same- was  true  of  many  other  substances ;  and,  in  the  paper  just  pub- 
lished in  the  Society^s  Journal,  he  had  shown  that  by  the  test  of  heat  and  subli- 
mation the  active  poisons,  organic  and  inorganic,  might  be  thrown  into  several 
well-defined  groups. 

Professor  Attfield  said  the  researches  of  Drs.  Helwig  and  Guy  and  Mr. 
Waddiugton  opened  out  a  large  and  very  important  field  for  research,  but  what 
vras  stated  w(w  not  altogether  new.  More  than  half  of  the  substances  which 
had  been  mentioned  that  evening  as  yielding  sublimates  had  long  been  known 
to  be  volatile ;  though  others,  which  had  bi&OL  regarded  by  chemists  as  fixed, 
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were  now,  for  the  first  time,  shown  to  be  otherwise.  These  were  very  important 
matters,  and  chemists  should  thank  microecopists  for  having  thus  remind^  them 
that  they  should  apply  the  test  of  heat  more  carefully  than  they  had  done.  He 
thought,  however,  that  there  were  some  misconceptions  with  regaid  to  the 
genml  process  of  sublimation.  Mr.  Waddington  appeared  to  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  how  a  substance  could  sublime  and  decompose  at  appa- 
rently the  same  temperature,  and  thought  that  what  was  true  of  a  part  should 
be  true  of  the  whole.  That  was  a  perfectly  logical  statement,  no  doubt,  but 
temperature  was  not  the  only  condition  on  which  sublimation  depended.  Cam- 
phor sublimed  at  common  temperatures,  and  therefore  if  a  grain  of  that  substance 
sublimed,  why  should  not  the  whole  bulk  at  the  temperature  of  an  ordinaiy 
room  ?  So  it  would,  if  they  gave  it  time ;  that  was  the  important  consideration. 
Iodine  sublimed  at  almost*  any  temperature,  and  so  did  mercury ;  solid  water  as 
well  as  liquid  water  volatilized.  If  a  piece  of  ice  were  introduced  into  the 
vacuum  of  a  barometer,  all  parts  of  the  apparatus  being  kept  much  below  the 
freezLDg-point,  it  would  lose  in  bulk  by  volatilization.  He  had  himself  from 
time  to  time  watched  two  or  three  ounces  of  naphthalin  sublime  on  to  the  glass 
cover  of  the  case  in  which  it  was  placed,  appearing  in  magnificent  crystals,  but 
it  took  seven  years  to  do  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that  alkaloids  and  such  bodies 
required  much  time  for  complete  sublimation,  possibly  because,  among  other 
reasons,  in  their  ordinary  conditions  they  were  bad  conductors  of  heat :  it  was 
easy  to  conceive  of  a  fragment  being  only  warm  in  the  centre  while  it  was  char- 
ring on  the  outside,  the  intermediate  part  perhaps  giving  a  sublimate.  Then, 
too,  he  thought,  that  they  must  expect  some  bodies  to  suuime  at  most  tempera- 
tures, and  all  volatile  substances  through  a  considerable  range  of  temperature. 
Dr.  Guy  had  attempted  to  hx  the  points  at  which  alkaloids  and  other  sub- 
stances sublimed,  but  he  did  not  think  much  useful  information,  applicable 
as  a  diagnostic  test,  would  be  obtained  by  this  method  of  research,  betanso 
when  they  came  to  consider  it,  it  would  be  found  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  definite  subliming^point.  They  knew  what  the  boiling-point  was ;  that 
was  fixed ;  but  the  subliming-poiut  of  a  solid  could  be  compared  only  to  the 
evaporating-point  of  a  liquid,  and  liquids  evaporated  through  a  great  range  of 
temperature ;  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  fix  the  conditions  of  sublimation 
so  as  to  afford  any  trustworthy  test  for  the  presence  of  a  given  object.  Who 
would  venture  to  assert  that  any  particular  degree  of  the  thermometer  were  ihe 
subliming-point  of  mercury,  camphor,  naphthalin,  or  iodine?  I^astly,  when 
they  remembered  that  many  of  thene  substances  yielded  sublimates  which 
could  not  well  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  he  thought  they  would  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  much  analytical  aid  could  not  be  expected  from  this  pro- 
cess of  microscopic  sublimation.  But  all  must  agree  thattliese  researches  might 
be  extended  with  great  benefit  to  science,  and  that  it  would  be  well  if  they  were 
taken  up  by  mqre  investigators.  The  subject  was  just  one  which,  after  sach 
excellent  introduction,  could  be  well  followed  bv  gentlemen  beginning  their 
scientific  career,  and  who,  therefore,  might  have  the  necessary  time  at  their  dis- 
posal. Many  substances  now  believed  to  be  fixed  would  doubtless  be  found  to 
be  volatile,  and  new  volatile  products  of  non- volatile  matters  be  discovered. 


ON  A  FALSE   CINCHONA  BABK  OF  INDIA. 

BT  J.   BBOUaHTON,  B.80.,  F.C.8., 
CHB11I8T  TO  THB  GOVBBVMEHT  CIBCHOHA  FLAJTTl-TlOirB  OV  THB  MADRAS  PBB8IDI1FCT. 

Among  the  numerous  indigenous  febrifuges  of  South  India,  one  of  the  mort 
interesting  is  the  bark  of  the  Hpnenodictyon  exceUum  (Wallich),  or  paiidarcM)L 
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The  considerable  intereet  wbich  attaches  to  this  plant  does  not  depend  so  much 
on  its  proved  efficacy  in  medicine  as  upon  its  history  and  botanical  relations. 
Belonging  to  the  same  Order  as  the  true  Cinchonas,  it  so  greatly  resembles  them 
in  appearance  that  for  many  years  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Cinchona 
exctlsa,  a  name  which  was,  I  believe,  first  bestowed  upon  it  by  Pennant.  Be- 
ing thus  considered  the  only  cinchona  indigenous  to  India,  ereat  expectations 
"were  entertained  that  it  would  be  found  at  least  a  most  Yaluab&  febrifuge,  if  not 
an  actual  source  of  quinine.  This  opinion  was,  to  some  extent,  corroborated  by 
the  bitter  taste  of  tne  bark,  and  by  its  being  used  as  a  febrifuge  among  the 
natives^  Roxburgh*  states  that  the  inner  coats  of  the  bark  possess  l^th  the  bitter* 
ness  and  aetringency  of  I^eruvian  bark,  and,  when  fresh,  in  a  stronger  degree. 
The  bitter  taste,  however,  on  chewing,  is  not  easily  perceived,  but  is  more  last- 
ing. Ainslie,  speaking  of  the  various  substitutes  that  had  been  recommended 
for  Peruvian .  bark,  mentions  the  bark  of  Cinchona  excelsa  as  having  been 
ascertained  to  possess  powerful  tonic  and  antifebrile  virtues. 

O'Shaughnessy  speaics  of  the  bark  as  follows  :t — ^*  The  two  inner  leaves  of 
the  bark  possess  great  bitterness  and  astringency ;  the  bark  is  used  by  tanners, 
and  also  as  a  medicine  by  the  Hindoos  in  cases  requiring  astringents." 

"  We  have  analysed  the  bark  of  Cinchona  excelsa  from  the  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Calcutta,  but  could  detect  no  alkaline  ingredient ;  nevertheless  the  trees  of  hilly 
regions  may  furnish  the  valuable  desideratum.  The  stamens  being  contained 
within  the  tube  affords  much  ground  for  expecting  the  discovery  of  a  febrifuge 
alkaline  in  this  species. "{ 

The  plant  to  whose  bark  the  above-mentioned  virtues  are  ascribed  is  a  fina 
timber  tree.  Its  handsome  foliage  might  easily  be  mistaken  by  an  observer  not 
acutely  botanical  for  that  of  Cinchona  Peruviana,  Its  bark  is  thick  with  a  liber 
of  loose  texture,  but  abundant  in  large,  woody  cells,  which  are  thickened  and 
hardened  by  ligneous  deposit,  so  that  they  produce  an  almost  gritty  sensation 
when  placed  between  the  teeth.  The  bark  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of 
being  very  bitter  when  quite  fresh,  but  this  bitterness  diminishes  on  keeping, 
ao  that  after  a  few  days  it  has  so  decreased  that  the  bark  becomes  nearly 
tasteless. 

The  foregoing  circumstances  induced  pie  to  submit  the  bark  to  a  careful  che- 
mical examination,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  be  fortunate  enough  to  discovera 
proximate  principle,  whose  constitution  might,  perhaps,  throw  some  light  on 
that  of  the  true  cinchona  alkaloids. 

By  the  kindness  of  Major  Morgan,  Deputy-Conservator  of  Forests,  I  ob- 
tained a  supply  of  the  fresh  bark  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mudumullay. 
From  it  I  was  finally  successful  in  obtaining  the  bitter  principle  in  a  pure 
crystalline  state.  After  many  trials,  I  found  the  following  simple  process 
enabled  me  to  obtain  it  in  considerable  quantities : — ^The  sliced  fresh  bark  is 
boiled  with  water  till  it  becomes  somewhat  soft,  when  it  is  drained  and  squeezed 
through  a  cloth.  The  bitter  decoction  thus  obtained  is  carefully  evaporated 
to  a  small  bulk  over  an  open  fire,  when  it  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
calcined  magnesia  to  render  it  of  a  creamy  consistency,  after  which  it  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  by  a  steam  heat.  The  residue  is  then  powdered,  placed  in  a 
flask,  and  repeatedly  exhausted  with  strong  alcohol,  and  filtered.  The  alcoholic 
extract  thus  produced  is  magnificently  fluorescent,  surpassing  in  this  respect -a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  (juinine.  The  alcohol  is  then  nearly  removed  by  distilla- 
tion, and  the  liquid  residue  is  set  aside  in  a  cool  place  for  twelve  hours,  when 

•  'Flora  Indica,*  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 
t  '  BeDgal  Dispensatory,'  I842^p.  894,  996, 

t  Analyses  of  the  bark  of  the  Jaembra  varieties  of  the  cinchona  of  the  Gkrremnient  planta« 
tions  have  not  hitherto  corroborated  the  hypothesis  alluded  to  by  O'Shaoghneasy. 
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the  whole  aolidifies  into  a  mass  of  fine  white  priBDiatic  erystals,  which  can  be 
obtained  quite  pure  by  two  further  crvetallizations  from  water. 

The  crystak  are  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  but 
readily  diasoWe  in  thoee  liquids  when  boiling.  The  EoluUons  are  beantif  ally 
fluorescent,  but  they  lose  this  property  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  When  boiled  with  the  latt^  reagent,  and  the  solution  subae- 
quently  pouiwi  into  a  hot  alkaline  solution  of  cupric  salt,  a  precipitate  of  red 
cuprous  oxide  was  immediately  produced.  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  crystals 
only  precipitated  the  cupric  solution  on  prolonged  boiling.  The  substance 
thereirom  appeared  to  be  a  conjuffate  compound  of  grape-sugar. 

The  purified  crystals  were  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  for  several  days. 
They  were  then  submitted  to  analysis,  and  then  yielded  the  following 
numbers : —  * 

I.  0*4793  grm.  burnt  with  cupric  oxide  yielded  0*9147  grm.  cacbonic  acid  and 
0-2209  grm.  of  water. 

II.  0'4176  grm.  yielded  0*7937  grm.  carbonic  acid  and  0*1995  grm.  water. 

I  found  on  comparison  that  the  foregoing  numbers  closely  correspond  with 
those  yielded  by  eB^culin,  the  fluorescent  and  crystalline  principle  of  horse- 
chestnut  bark  discovered  by  Fleischmann,  and  subsequently  analysed  by  Troms- 
dorff  in  1835.*    This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  comparison : — 

.£8cuUq.  I.                          IT. 

Cji     .  .  .  252  .  .  .  62-06  .  .  .  6204  ...  51-90 

K24     .  .  .  24  .  .  .    4-96  .  .  .  512  .     .     .  631 

Ois     .  .  .  208  .  .  .  42-98  .  .  .  42.84  .     .     .  4279 
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Rocbleder  and  Schwarz  f  found  that  on  boiling  sosculin  with  hydrochloric  acid  it 
split  up  into  SQSculetin  and  grape-sugar. 

C,iH,40i8+8HiO-C,H,04+2CeH„Or 

When  the  crystalline  substance  obtained  as  above  is  boiled  with  hydrochlorie 
acid  for  a  few  minutes,  and  allowed  to  cool,  long  needle-like  crystals,  haying  all  the 
appearance  of  aesculetin,  separate.  When  these  latter  are  boiled  with  a  solution 
ot  ferric  chloride  a  fine  green  coloration  and  precipitate  are  produced;  this 
reaction  is  characteristic  of  sBSCuletin.  I  consider  it  therefore  proved  that  the 
crystalline  substance  obtained  from  Eymenodictyon  exceUum  is  identical  with 
lesculetin. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  circumstance  that  the  bitter  principle  of  this  Indian 
tree  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  horse-chestnut.  The  complete  itlentity 
in  the  behaviour  of  the  two  substances  leaves,  hov^ever,  no  room  for  doubt.  It 
is  also  remarkable  that  horse-chestnut  bark  has  obtained  a  reputation  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  being  like  the  Hymenodictyon  in  India,  a  good  substitute 
for  cinchona  bark.  Lindley  and  other  authors  mention  that  it  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  valuable  febrifuge  in  intermittents. 

The  occurrence  of  the  same  principle  in  genera  so  widely  separated  (bota- 
nically)  as  Hymenodictyon  and  jEscuIus  will  recall  to  mind  the  more  famous,  but 
parallel  instance  of  the  common  constituent  of  tea  and  cofiee.  But  in  the  former 
case  there  is  a  further  interesting  link  of  connection.  In  an  exhaustive  chemical 
examination  made  by  Rochleder  of  the  cotyledons  and  bark  of  the  horse-chest- 
nut, he  found  as  a  constituent  of  the  former  a  substance  isomeric  with  quinovine, 
the  bitter  constituent  of  cinchona  leaves,  and  also  occurring  in  the  bark.  The 
full  significance  of  these  coincidences  will  doubtless  one  day  be  made  apparent. 

*  ( Annalen  d.  Chemie  und  Pharmaoie/  Bd.  ziv.  108. 
t  Ibid.  Uxxvii.  186. 
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The  fltiorescence  of  a  slightlyalkaline  aoldtion  of  the  eesculetin  obtained  as  above 
is  ttie  most  beaatif nl  instance  of  that  phenomenon  that  has  ever  come  under  mj 
notice.  It  is  finely  seen  when  the  solution  is  illuminated  by  the  light  of 
sulphur  burning  in  oxygen. 

The  cause  of  the  loss  of  bitterness  which  the  hymenodictyon  bark  suffers  by 
keeping  is  more  readily  explained.  iEeculin,  by  contact  with  changing  organic 
substances,  becomes  slowly  converted  into  fescnletin,  and  glucose  oy  tlie  same 
decomposition  that  can  be  more  immediately  produced  by  boiling  with  acids. 
When  a  solution  of  sBSCuIin  is  mixed  with  emu)sion  of  sweet  almonds,  the  change 
takes  place  in  about  two  days.  The  soluble  bitter  substance  of  the  fresh  bark  gra- 
dually changes  into  the  sparingly  soluble  sesculetin,  which  has  comparatively  little 
taste,  the  bark  becoming  less  bitter  from  day  to  day.  That  this  is  really  the 
case  can  be  experimentally  shown  by  boiling  a  few  fragments  of  stale  bark  in  a 
test-tube  with  some  water ;  on  cooling,  an  abundance  of  glittering  crystals  will 
be  deposited,  which  can  readily  be  recognized  by  their  form  and  their  behaviour 
towaixls  polarized  light.  They  form  beautiful  microscopic  objects.  Perfectly 
fresh  barx  yields  no  aesculetin  when  thus  treated. 

The  bark  of  Hymenodictyon  excelsum  differs  entirely  in  its  chemical  characters 
and  products  from  cicchona  bark.  Containing  no  trace  of  quinine,  the  expec- 
tations once  entertained  of  its  medicinal  value  appear  to  have  but  little  support 
in  fact. 


Professor  Bentlet  said  the  paper  was  extremely  interesting  in  a  chemical 
point  of  view.  The  bark  refen^  to  was  another  instance  of  one  of  those 
facts  which  chemists  had  recently  brought  to  light,  that  similar  substances 
were  to  be  found  in  plants  of  totally  different  Natural  Orders,  and  having 
not  the  slightest  botanical  relation  to  each  other.  The  writer  had  men- 
tioned the  case  of  tea  and  coffee,  but  he  micht  have  added  that  the  same  sub- 
stance which  was  the  constituent  in  tea  and  coffee  was  also  found  in  two  other 
l^atural  Orders.  Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  same  fact  was  the  case  of 
berberine,  a  substance  remarkable  for  the  number  of  plants  in  different  Orders 
in  which  it  was  found.  Therefore,  the  discovery  of  another  substance  in  the 
Order  RubiacesB,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  horse-chestnut,  which  belonged 
to  the  Sapindaoe®,  was  not  without  many  parallels,  but  at  the  same  time  such 
discoveries  were  extremely  interesting  to  tne  chemist  and  pharmaceutist. 


PRESERVATION  OF  SYRUP  OF  IODIDE  OF  IRON. 

BT  THOMAS  B.   GROVES,   F.C.8. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Tilden's  paper  on  the  above  subject  has  suggested  the 
publication  of  the  following  note  of  experiments  in  the  same  direction  made  in 
May,  1866. 

Having  heard  expressed  the  opinion  that  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  when  made 
from  iron  filings  kept  better  than  a  corresponding  syrup  made  from  pure  iron 
in  the  form  of  wire,  it  occurred  to  me  that  such  (supposing  the  statement  to  be 
true)  could  only  arise  from  the  presence,  in  the  syrup,  of  substances  owing  their 
existence  to  the  impurities  usually  found  in  the  iron  from  which  filings  are 
commonly  obtained. 

The  mt»8t  prominent  of  these  impurities  and  those  only  likely  t»  be  concerned 
in  this  matter  are  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  which  when  treated  in  the  presence 
of  wat«r,  with  excess  of  iodine,  form  respectively  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
according  to  the  following  equation  : — 

P-M,-h8HO  =  P05,3HO,6HI. 
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Qaery,  then  would  either  or  both  of  these  acids  when  added  to  syrap  of  iodide 
of  iron  tend  to  its  preservation,  t.  e.  to  prevent  its  aoquiring  colour  when  ex- 
posed freely  to  the  air? 

I  was  the  more  readily  inclined  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative 
from  a  belief  that  I  had  somewhere  seen  recommended  for  the  same  purpose 
the  use  of  citric  acid.  (After  a  long  search  I  have  failed  to  ferret  out  the 
paper  in  which  the  obs^vation  occurred,  and  am  therefore  unable  to  credit 
the  author  of  the  suggestion  with  the  ^*  kudos  **  due  to  him.) 

I  may  observe  that  a  strong  solution  of  iodide  of  iron,  prepared  with  pave 
iodine  and  iron  in  the  form  of  fine  wire,  invariably  reddens  litmus  paper. 
Whether  it  is  due  to  impurities  in  the  iron,  or  is  characteristic  of  neutndly 
constituted  iodide  of  iron,  not  having  by  me  an  abdolutely  pure  specimen  of 
iron,  I  cannot  say. 

My  experiments  were  conducted  by  making  seven  specimens  of  synip^from 
iron  wire,  best  iron  tacks,  common  iron  tacks,  wire  -|-  acid,  sulpb.  dtl.  n^  j  per 
oz.,  ditto  -f-  acid,  phosph.  dil.  ni  ij  per  oe.,  ditto  +  acid,  phosph.  dil.  in.  ij  and 
acid,  sulph.  dil.  n  j  per  oz.,  ditto  -f-  acid,  phosph.  dil.  in.  viij  per  oz. 

These  were  placed  in  partially  filled  bottles  and  exposed  for  some  months 
to  diffuse  daylight.  .  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  acidulated  syrups  had  a 
decided  advantage  over  those  not  acidulated.  The  syrup  made  from  best  tacks 
was  superior  to  that  made  from  wire;  that  made  from  common  tacka  was 
inferior  to  either ;  the  nature  of  the  acid  appeared  to  be  immaterial. 

Since  then  I  have  settled  down  to  the  use  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  of  which 
I  add  half  a  fluid  ounce  to  each  pharmacopoeia  quantity  (31  fl.  oz.).  With 
that  proportion  I  find  the  syrup  Keep  perfectly  well  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  without  the  slightest  reference  io  the  bottle  containing  it  being  full  or 
only  partially  f  ulL  if  I  remember  right  a  less  proportion  does  not  answer  quite 
so  well,  and  would  not  meet  the  case  of  a  country  dispenser  with  irregular  calk 
for  the  syrup.  Purists  will,  of  course,  object  to  this  tampering  with  the  Fhar- 
macopceia,  so  should  I  perhaps,  but  I  do  it  permissu  superitvrum.  Besides  which 
I  may  truly  say  that  I  nave  never  in  the  course  of  dispensing  found  any  reaaon 
to  regret  the  presence  of  the  interpolated  ingredient. 

Before  adopting  this  expedient  i  used  to  ^al  up  my  stock  in  six-ounce  bottles, 
which  I  completely  filled  with  the  hot  syrup  and  then  tied  over  with  strong 
and  well-soaked  bladder-skia.  This,  after  several  trials,  I  found  the  best  mode 
of  excluding  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  to  observe  one  precaution,— don't  add  the  acid  to  the 
syrup  before  it  has  completely  cooled.  Not  observing  this,  I  on  one  occasion 
found  a  batch  of  syrup  go  utterly  wrong  from  the  formation  and  crystallization 
of  glucose,  which,  singularly  enough,  did  not  make  its  appearance  untQ  the  bottles 
of  syrup  had  been  uncorked  for  a  day  or  two. 

I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  modus  operandi  of  the  phosphoric  acid, 
until  it  occurred  to  me  to  ascertain  how  the  syrup  so  additioned  would  bear 
dilution  with  water,  and  how  keep  when  so  diluted.  Mere  dilution  did  not 
affect  its  transparency  when  the  proportion  of  water  to  syrup  was  as  seven  to 
one  even,  but  on  exposing  the  mixture  in  an  open  vessel  to  the  air,  I  observed 
the  fluid  to  gradually  deposit  a  white  sediment  of  perphosphate  of  iron,  nntil 
about  half  the  water  had  spontaneously  evaporated ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
it  begin  to  assume  the  tint  of  oxidizing  iodide  of  iron. 

The  coincidence  of  the  disappearance  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  evolatioa 
of  free  iodine,  seemed  to  prove  the  preservative  effect  of  the  acid  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  iron  as  soon  as  it  arrives  at  the  state  of  peroxidation  is  at  once 
seized  by  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  compound  thus  formed  being  ins>o)ublein 
any  of  the  fluids  present,  the  reduction  of  the  hydriodic  acid  by  the  peroxide  is 
prevented.  We  have,  of  course,  still  the  free  hydriodic  acid,  but  in  the  presence 
of  syrup  it  is  oxidized  very  slowly,  in  fact,  almost  imperceptibly. 
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An  experiment  will  at  once  proye  my  hypothesis  correct.  To  a  solution  of 
any  iodide  add  a  little  persalt  of  iron, -^ an  immediate  evolution  of  free  iodine 
will  be  the  result  according  to  the  following  equation  :^ 

FeI-hFe,Cl3=3FeCl-fL 

That  the  iodine  is  ^'free"  is  proved  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  re- 
moved from  solution  when  shaken  with  ether, — an  observation  first  made  by 
Dr.  Squire,  I  believe. 

If,  however,  previous  to  the  addition  of  the  iron  salt  a  little  phosphoric  acid 
be  added,  no  coloration  takes  place  until  the  whole  of  such  acid  has  first  been 
removed  in  the  form  of  perphosphate  of  iron.  In  order  for  this  latter  experi- 
ment to  succeed  perfectly,  the  iron  should  be  combined  with  an  acid  that  in  the 
free  state  has  not  the  power  of  dissolving  perphosphate  of  iron, — with  acetic  acid, 
for  instance.  The  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  would 
tend  to  keep  the  perphosphate  in  solution,  and  coloration  more  or  less  would 
consequently  ensue. 

According.to  this  view,  phosphoric  acid  is  the  only  aci(f  that  can  be  relied  on 
for  the  preservation  of  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  and  my  first  impression  as  to  the 
utility  of  sulphuric  acid  could  only  have  been  true  in  a  very  limited  sense.  In 
the  long-run,  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  harmful. 


Professor  Redwood,  havinff  been  appealed  to  by  the  President,  regretted 
that  the  effects  of  a  severe  cold  pVerented  his  offering  more  than  a  very  few  re- 
marks on  this  paper,  but  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit  that  there  was 
any  occasion  for  making  the  addition  suggested.  Syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  if 
well  prepared  according  to  the  Pharmacoposia  and  carefully  kept,  would  remain 
good  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Ince  saw  no  reason  for  adding  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  therefore  en- 
tirely disapproved  of  it.  He  did  not  see  why  any  addition  should  be  made  to 
the  pharmacopoeia  process,  which  seemed  to  answer  very  well,  and  which  he 
adopted  long  before  the  issue  of  the  present  edition.  It  was  a  simple  and  easy 
process,  and  the  syrup  might  be  made  almost  while  the  customer  was  waiting 
for  it. 

Mr.  Gale  had  adopted  the  plan  of  the  present  pharmacopoBia  for  the  last  ten 
years  and  found  no  difficulty  whatever.  He  used  rather  lees  water  than  was 
indicated,  and  was  always  successful.  His  preparation  would  keep  about  six 
months.  ' 

Mr.  Ince  said  he  always  deducted  a  quantity  of  water,  which  was  accounted 
for  in  the  solution. 

Mr.  Gale  always  used  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  of  iodine. 

Mr.  Wood  could  not  quite  go  with  all  that  had  been  said,  as  he  had  seen  cases 
where  the  syrup  had  changed  colour,  but  they  were  certainly  cases  in  which  a 
severe  test  had  been  applied.  A  quantity  of  the  syrup  having  been  put  away 
in  a  bottle  half  full,  in  about  three  mouths  there  was  a  distinct  layer  of  colour 
on  the  surface,  which  was  proceeding  downwards,  but  of  course,  having  been 
put  away  improperly,  the  test  was  an  unfair  one.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  syrup  would  undergo  discoloration  if  much  exposed  to  the  air.  He 
begged  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Grove  had  not  made  his  experiments  completely,  as 
he  had  not  tried  the  addition  of  a  little  hydriodic  acid,  which  he  thought 
would  tend  to  preserve  the  syrup  from  discoloration,  and  perhaps  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid  would  tend  to  the  elimination  of  a  little  hy- 
driodic acid,  and  that  might  explain  its  action.  The  addition  of  hydriodic  acid, 
however,  would  be  as  convenient,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  character  of 
the  preparation.  It  was  hardly,  however,  worth  the  trouble  of  investigating,  as 
the  ordinary  process  answered  every  practical  purpose. 
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Mr.  Umket  had  always  found  the  process  answer  yery  weB,  bnt,  nevertheless, 
after  about  three  months  there  was  always  a  slight  layer  of  colour.  He  always 
used  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  iodine,  filtering  it,  allowing  the  solution  to 
form  a  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  syrup,  stirring,  and  bottling  immediately. 
It  would  then  keep  for  about  three  months  without  discoloration. 

Mr.  Incb  asked  how  Mr.  Umney  made  the  solution. 

Mr.  Umney  said  after  washing  the  metallic  iron  he  added  to  the  water  an 
equal  bulk  of  iodine,  which  produced  sufficient  heat  to  keep  up  the  action.  He 
then  filtered  the  solution  into  measures  and  poured  it  into  syrup  already  made, 
allowing  the  iodide  of  iron,  being  the  denser,  to  collect  upon  the  bottom.  lie 
then  stirred  the  syrup  and  iodide  together,  and  bottled  immediately,  so  as  to 
allow  as  little  exposure  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hills  suggested  that  all  difiiculties  would  be  avoided,  supposing  the  symp 
to  keep  only  three  months,  if  a  fresh  stock  were  made  at  intervals  of  two 
months. 

ON  A  SIMPLE  MOULD  FOR  SUPPOSITORIES. 

BY  MB.  WILLIAM   LA.IBD,   DUNDBB. 

In  reading  the  report  of  Mr.  Proctor^s  paper  on  the  *'  Preparation  of  Suppo- 
sitories and  Medicated  Pessaries,^*  with  the  discussion  thereon,  as  reported  in  the 
'  Pharmaceutical  Journal '  for  December,  it  struck  me  that  some  such  plan  aa 
that  adopted  in  moulding  gelatine  and  sugar  pastilles  would  do  for  these  sub- 
stances, and  be  much  easier  and  cheaper,  if  not  more  elegant,  than  that  devised  by 
Mr.  Proctor.  I  waited,  however,  till  Mr.  Brady ^s  paper  appeared  in  the  January 
journal,  thinking  it  just  p)oesib]e  he  might  hit  on  the  same  idea.  I  see,  how- 
ever, that  he  rather  scouts  the  idea  of  extemporaneous  plans  for  these  forma  of 
medicine.  Some  persons,  however,  are  disinclined  to  purchase  electroplated 
moulds,  not  requiring  to  prepare  suppositories  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year, 
if  60  often. 

The  model  I  employ  consists  of  six  small  conical-shaped  pieces  of  boxwood, 
turned  as  nearly  to  a  size  as  possible,  and  glued  at  equal  distances  on  to  a  piece 
of  mahosany.  The  matrix  I  propose  uding  is  finely-powdered  starch  or  preci- 
pitated cnalk,  both  being  cheap,  nandy,  and  harmless.  I  fill  a  soda- powder 
box  with  either  powder,  shake  it  down  by  tapping  on  the  table,  then  pre» 
down  the  mould  steadily,  and  remove  it  carefully :  six  nice  moulds  result.  The 
suppository  material  being  nearly  cold  it  is  poured  into  the  holes,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  casts  are  ready ;  not  so  highly  finished  certainly  as  those  made  in 
the  metal  moulds,  but  as  nearly  accurate  in  size  and  weight  as  may  be.  The 
more  highly  polished  the  wood  cone,  the  neater  the  product.  The  same  mould 
would  also  do  very  well  for  making  ^^  sulphur  pastilles,*'  in  which  case  we  would 
require  a  longer  box  than  a  soda- powder  one,  and  have  in  it  pasteboard  divi- 
sions, to  avoid  injuring  the  first  holes  while  making  the  second  and  subsequent 
ones.  To  make  the  larger  size  for  vaginal  pessaries  the  handle  of  a  small  brad- 
awl, the  end  of  a  test-tube,  or  a  wood  cone  of  appropriate  size,  pressed  into  the 
same  powder,  and  carefully  withdrawn,  would  make  a  good  mould. 


EDINBURGH  MEETING. 

PHABMAOBoncAL  SociBTT  OF  Gbbat  Bbttain. — A  meeting  of  this  Sdciety  was  \M 
in  St.  George's  Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  19th  instant ;  Mr.  J.  R  Yonng,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair.  There  was  a  good  attendance.  The  chairman  introduced  Dr. 
Stevenson  Macadam,  who  delivered  a  disconrse  on  "  The  Diffusion  of  Liquids  and  Gases,* 
with  illnstrations.  He  stated  that  nearly  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  of  this  important 
subject  was  derived  from  the  admirable  and  exhaustive  experiments  and  researches  of 
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Profepsor  Graham,  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  The  diffusion  of  liquids  was  not  onlj  ob- 
servable when  two  solutions  were  placed  in  different  positions  in  the  same  jar,  and 
when  a  vial,  containing  a  solution  of  a  salt  was  introduced  into  a  larger  vessel  contain- 
ing water,  but  also  when  the  material  was  introduced  into  a  sieve,  and  allowed  to  diffuse 
through  a  diaphragm  or  septum  of  bladder,  or,  still  better,  of  parchment  paper.  Many 
substances  of  a  crystalline  nature  were  thus  diaphragm-analjsed  or  dialysed  with  con- 
siderable rapidity,  whilst  other  bodies  of  a  non-crystalline  nature  were  very  tardy  in  being 
diffused  through  the  diaphragm  or  septum.  The  diffusion  of  gases  had  recently  engaged 
much  attention.  The  rapidity  with  which  gases  can  be  forced  through  a  porous  dia- 
phragm, such  as  that  of  stucco,  varies  according  to  the  gas,  but  is  apparently  irrespec- 
tive of  density,  and  the  rate  of  movement  differs  from  that  with  which  the  gases  will, 
without  pressure,  voluntarily  pass  through  diaphragms  of  a  less  porous  nature.  When 
a  diaphragm  or  septum  is  taken,  which  is  not  porous  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
terra,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  a  thin  sheet  or  film  of  indiambber,  the  gases  pass  through 
such  at  a  new  and  different  rate.  Indeed,  the  process  may  be  likened  to  that  of  filtra- 
tion, for  when  the  ordinary  atmospheric  air  containing  21  of  oxygen  and  79  of  nitrogen 
by  volume  is  transmitted  through  the  caoutchouc  diaphragm,  it  passes  through  as  40  of 
oxygen  and  60  of  nitrogen ;  in  other  words,  the  oxygen  filters  through  21  times 
quidker  than  the  nitrogeu,  and  an  atmosphere  is  obtained  which  contains  two-fifths  of 
its  volume  of  oxygen,  instead  of  only  one-fifth,  as  in  ordinary  air.  It  is  quite  possible 
fhat  this  mode  of  filtering  air,  and  obtaining  an  atmosphere  with  an  increased  amount 
of  oxygen,  might  be  had  recourse  to  as  a  means  of  supplying  readily  a  gaseous  admix- 
ture containing  more  of  the  life-sustaining  element  than  is  present  in  ordinary  air. 
Were  an  apartment  constructed  with  certain  of  the  panels  of  the  doors,  and  of  the  panes 
of  the  windows,  of  a  porous  nature  covered  with  a  film  of  indiambber,  then  the  air  which, 
entered  the  room  would  contain  an  increased  amount  of  oxygen.  An  ordinary  fire 
would  cause  sufficient  draught  in  the  room  to  promote  a  current  of  the  outer  air  into  the 
interior;  and,  considering  the  reviving  influence  of  oxygen  gas  in  the  processes  of  com- 
bustion and  respiration,  there  is  reason  for  the  proposal  that  for  certain  ailments  our 
hydropathic  or  water-cure  establishments  might  beneficially  annex  an  air-cure  apart- 
ment. Dr.  Macadam  also  noticed  the  diffusion  of  gases  through  ignited  platinum,  etc. ; 
and  concluded  by  referring  to  the  great  physiological  value  of  all  Professor  Graham's 
researches  on  the  diffusion  of  liquids  and  gases.  At  the  close  of  the  communication, 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  proposed  by  Mr.  Kemp,  of  Portobello,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
lUimes,  was  carried  with  acclamation,  and  the  meeting  thereafter  adjourned. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCTATION. 

Eighth  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  January  30th,  1868,  Mr. 
Abraham  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  William  Carter,  M.B,,  B.Sc.,  F.R.C.S.L.,  etc.  and  Mr.  Thomas  Ockleshaw  were 
unanimously  elected  members. 

The  following  donations  to  the  Library  were  announced  and  thanks  voted  to  the 
dononi: — New  York  Druggists'  Circular,  from  Mr.  Mercer;  New  Edinburgh  Dis- 
pensatory, by  Mr.  Charles  Jones. 

Mr.  Robinson  exhibited  a  sample  of  crab  oil  from  Surinam,  said  to  be  extracted  from 
the  land  crab,  and  to  be  valuable  for  promoting  the  growth  of  hair. 

Mr.  Shaw,  the  Treasurer,  urged  members  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  subscriptions. 

There  being  no  further  miscellaneous  business,  Mr.  A.  N.  Tate  was  called  upon  to 
read  a  paper  on  '*  The  Life  and  Discoveries  of  Faraday." 

Mr.  Abraham  said  that  Mr.  Tate  had  given  an  elegant  and  scholarly  account  of  this 
distinguished  man,  which  he  hoped  would  be  issued  in  a  more  permanent  form.  He 
compared  Faraday  with  Davy  as  possessing  similar  genius  and  indomitable  energy  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth. 

Mr.  Sharp  spoke  of  Faraday  as  possessing  the  greatest  scientific  genius,  combined 
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with  a  simplieitj  and  kiDdneas  of  character  which  endeared  him  to  all  who  had  had  &e 
privile(;e  of  listening  to  him. 

Mr.  Robinson  seconded  the  vote,  and  after  a  few  remarks  from  the  Cbaisman,  it  was 
carried  unanimonslj.  

Ninth  General  Meeting,  held  Febmarj  13th,  1868;  the  President^  Mr.  R  Sunner, 
in  the  chair. 

A  donation  of  the  Phaimacentical  Joomal  for  Febmarj,  from  the  Soctetj,  was 
acknowledged  with  thanks. 

Mr.  Shabp  requested  the  Secretary  to  correct  the  report  of  some  remark/  made  \tf 
him  in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Symes  s  paper  on  "  Pharmaceutical  BelaUons.*'  He  had 
not  denounced  the  sale  of  secret  medicines,  but  the  advertising  of  the  cure  of  secret 
diseases.  Secret  medicines,  meaning  thereby  medicines  of  which  the  composition  wb§ 
not  published,  did  not  then  come  within  the  scope  of  his  observations. 

Bu.  Edwabo  D1.YIE8,  F.C.S.,  then  read  a  paper  on  '^Chemical  Notation  and  Nomen- 
clature according  to  the  New  Theories."  He  first  gave  a  short  historical  sketch  of  sym- 
bolical notation,  and  pointed  to  that  of  Berzelins  as  possessing  many  featares  in  common 
with  that  now  in  vogue.  The  reasons  for  assigning  new  numbers  to  varioas  elements  were 
given,  wfith  illustrations  from  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry.  The  various  systems  of 
nomenclature  were  then  reviewed,  and  the  lecture  concluded  with  urging  those  present 
to  study  the  new  system,  as  it  was  certain  that  no  more  text-books  would  be  issued  ia 
the  old,  and  also  because,  in  the  opinion  oi  the  lecturer,  it  gare  a  more  aocorate  exprsi- 
sion  to  many  chemical  facta. 

The  Prbsident  complimented  Mr.  Davies  on  the  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  a 
difficult  subject,  and  hoped  that  members  would  follow  the  advice  given. 

Mr.  MuBPHT  differed  from  the  lecturer  with  regard  to  the  greater  ease  of  explaining 
chemical  reactions  by  the  new  notation.  He  considered  that  Tor  the  learner  it  was  more 
difficult,  and  that  there  was  scarcely  sufficient  warrant  for  so  great  a  reTolution.  Ha 
admitted,  however,  that  it  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  that  it  was  now  imperatively 
necessary  to  understand  the  new  system  if  we  would  keep  up  with  the  advance  of  scieooe. 
He  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  Tate  briefly  seconded  the  vote,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 


YORK  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  York  Chemists*  Association  was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
the  81st  of  January,  at  the  King's  Arms  Hotel,  when  there  was  a  numerous  attendaooe, 
the  President,  Mr.  Gborob'  Dbnmib,  being  in  the  chair. 

The  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Bbown,  read  the  Report  for  the  past  year,  whidiwas 
received  and  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Society. 

The  balance  sheet  and  accounts  were  produced  by  Mr.  T.  Coopbh,  the  Treasorer, 
showing  a  surplus  of  £6.  5^.  7d.  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  present  year. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  President,  officials,  and  Conunittee  for 
their  services  during  the  past  year,  and  duly  acknowledged. 

The  Committee  and-  Auditors  were  then  appointed,  and  the  annual  dinner  was 
arranged  to  be  held  at  the  King's  Anns  Hotel  on  Tuesday,  the  l8th  of  February. 

Annexed  is  a  copy  of  the  Report. 

In  submitting  the  Third  'Annual  Report  of  the  York  Chemists*  Association  to  its 
members,  your  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in  drawing  attention  to  its  continued 
success,  and  the  great  interest  taken  in  its  prosperity  by  the  members  of  the  tiide  ia 
York. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  held  on  the  8th  of  February  last,  your  Committee  hate 
held  several  important  and  interesting  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  for 
the  discussion  of  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  trade. 

In  recording  the  transactions  of  the  past  year,  your  Committee  beg  to  state,  for  tba 
information  of  the  Association,-  that  at  its  last  Annual  Meeting  a  special  resolution  «tf 
come  to  in  favour  of  the  joint  actions  of  the  Pharmaceutical  and  United  Societies  in  tbe 
preparation  of  a  Bill  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  for  the  future  r^ulation  of  the 
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trade ;  conseqaenttj  jonr  Honorary  Secretary  forwarded  the  resolation  to  Messrs.  Breih- 
lidge  and  Baoti,  to  be  submitted  to  the  respective  Councils  of  the  two  societies  previous 
to  their  meeting  at  a  conference  to  consider  the  question,  and  at  which  conference  an 
a^eeable  unanimity  was  displayed,  auguring  well  for  the  success  of  contemplated 
leflnslation. 

?rhe  result  of  the  conference  of  the  two  societies  was,  that  a  Bill  was  again  drawn  up  by 
the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  of  a  more  liberal  nature  than  the  one  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  in  1865,  and,  at  a  meeting  of  this  Association  specially  convened  to 
consider  the  Bill,  it  met  with  the  general  approval  of  those  present  except  on  two  or 
three  points,  which,  in  their  opinion,  need^  revision.  Resolutions  were  accordingly 
•doptcMl,  indicating  the  alterations  proposed,  and  a  copy  sent  to  both  societies,  from 
both  of  whom  they  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  Owing,  however,  to  Parliament 
being  engaged  in  considering  a.  Beform  Bill  and  other  important  measures,  it  was  not 
found  practicable  to  pass  a  Pharmacy  Bill,  and  the  introduction  of  it  is  postponed  to  the 
forthcoming  session  of  Parliament. 

Tour  Committee  would  again  draw  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  Petroleum  Act 
M  to  the  regulations  for  its  storage,  and  the  penalties  for  non-compliance  with  the  Act, 
and  would  Mi  vise  the  members  to  make  themselves  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
M  it  is  understood  its  provisions  are  to  be  most  stringently  enforced. 

The  Annaal  Dinner  on  the  26th  of  February  last  being  again  most  successful,  your  Com- 
mittee reoommend  a  similar  reunion  at  an  earlier  period,  and  would  suggest  Tuesday , 
the  18th  of  February,  as  the  most  convenient  for  the  festivity. 

Appended  is  the  usual  statement  of  accounts  for  the  past  year,  showing  a  balance  in 
hand  of  £6.  5^.  7d. 


BlOBXVTS. 

£  t.  d. 
To  Balance  in  band  and  Subicriptiona, 

18«7  1«  l»  11 


York,  January  SUt^  1868. 


BXPBVDITITBI. 

£  t.  d. 

To   Postages,    Stationerr,    Meetings, 

Sundries,  and  Annual  Dinner 10  14    4 

Balanoe  in  hand   6    5    7 


£16    0  11 


Signed — Obobob  Dbnitis,  Chairman. 
Thos.  Coopbb,  Treasurer, 
JuHB  Baowv,  Seoretarf. 


OBIGINAIa  AND  BXTBACTED  ABTIGLES. 


ON  LIQUOR  BISMUTHI  ET  AMMONIiE  CITfiATIS. 

BY  C.   H.   WOOD,   F.C.8. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  medical  journals 
Mr.  Schacht,  of  Clifton,  has  recently  cast  some  disparagement  on  the  Liquor 
biamothi  et  ammonice  citratis  of  the  new  British  Pharmacopcela.  As  this  pre- 
paration is  obviously  intended  to  represent  the  very  elegant  solution  of  bismuth 
introduced  into  pharmacy  a  few  years  back  by  Mr.  Schacht  himself,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  some  interest  to  determine  the  justice  of  Mr.  Schacht's  remarks  upon 
it.  Although  Mr.  Schacht's  process  has  not  been  published,  analysis  has  shown 
that  the  ongioal  '*  Liq.  Bismuthi "  contains  an  ammonlo-citrate  of  bismuth, 
aud  several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  producing  this  compound.  .  But 
most  of  these  have  been  somewhat  complicated  and  troublesome. 

The  process  given  in  the  PharmacopOBia  possesses  two  great  advantages.  It  is 
extremely  pimple  and  easy  of  execution,  and  it  furnishes  a  liquor  of  perfectly 
uniform  and  definite  strength.  Assuming  the  materials  employed  to  be  pure,  it 
yiijlds  a  solution  of  ammonio-citrate  of  bismuth  containing  only  nitrate  of  am- 
monia in  addition.    We  may  fairly  suppose  that  the  authors  of  the  Fharma* 
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copoeia  considered  this  latter  salt  to  be  a  harmless  oonstitaent  of  the  sdution, 
or  they  would  have  taken  means  to  exclude  it. 

In  the  advertisements  I  have  referred  to,  however,  it  is  alleged  that  the  Phsr- 
macopoeta  preparation  will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  nitrate  of  ammonia,  "al- 
most mvanably  arsenic  and  copper,  and  frequently  antimony,  etc.'*  These,  it  is 
stated,  will  be  derived  from  the  impurities  notoriously  f^evalent  in  metaUie 
bismuth. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  presence  of  these  metals  in  yarying  proportioos 
would  detract  from  the  value  of  the  Pharmacopceia  solution,  and  constitute  an 
objection  to  the  officinal  process.  Having  prepared  several  samples  ol  this 
liquor,  operating  strictly  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
I  thought  it  desirable  to  examine  them  carefully  for  these  metallic  impuritieB. 
When  the  liquor  was  prepared  from  metallic  bismuth  purified  as  the  Pkarma- 
cop<Eia  directs^  I  failed  to  detect  either  copper,  arsenic,  or  antimony.  In  do 
case  could  I  find  the  last  two  metals,  but  in  one  case  I  obtained  a  trace  of  copper. 
The  liquor  which  contained  it,  however,  was  prepared  from  metal  imperfectly 
purified,  for  the  fusion  with  nitre  was  not  carried  on  sufficiently.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  Pharmacopceia  directs  the  commercial  bismuth  to  be  twiet 
fused  with  nitre,  stirring  the  molten  mixture  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each 
time.  Copper  is  the  most  abundant  impurity  of  bismuth,  and  would  most 
readily  pass  into  the  liquor  prepared  from  metal  containing  it.  When  ordinary 
_  commercial  bismuth  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  liquor  in  place  <^ 
the  purified  bismuth  ordered,  the  restilting  solution  does  undoubtedly  contain 
copper,  and  may  contain  traces  of  arsenic  and  antimony  ;  although  the  latter  is 
mostly  deposited  from  the  nitric  acid  solution  as  insoluble  antimonic  acid,  to- 
gether with  at  least  part  of  the  arsenic  as  arseniate  of  bismuth. 

Judging  from  the  experiments  I  have  made,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  oondudie 
that  when  the  Pharmacopoeia  instructions  are  properly  carried  out,  the  prooea 
yields  with  the  greatest  facility  a  solution  of  am mooio- citrate  of  bismuth  whidi 
is  associated  only  with  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  is  in  other  respects  pure  and 
trustworthy.  But  the  substitution  of  commercial  for  purified  bismuth  weak! 
be  an  improper  departure  from  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  would 
be  likely  to  cause  the  introduction  of  objectionable  impurities  into  the  prepa- 
ration.    The  purification  of  the  metal  is  an  important  part  of  the  process. 

Although  the  Pharmacopoeia  process  is  a  very  satisfactory  one,  I  have  fonnd 
it'advant^eous,  in  manufacturing  this  liquor,  to  depart  from  the  letter  of  the 
instructions,  and  to  employ,  in  the  place  of  metallic  bismuth  and  nitric  add, 
the  crystallised  ternitrate  of  bismuth,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Tichborne  some  yean 
back.  This  modification  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  process,  while  it  is  in  some 
respects  more  ready  and  convenient,  happens  to  afford  greater  security  for  the 
purity  of  the  product.  It  has  the  additional  advantage  also  of  introducing  a 
minimum  and  uniform  quantity  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  into  the  resulting  liquor. 
The  crystallized  nitrate  is  readily  obtained  and  easily  kept.  When  bismuth  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution,  after  concentration,  deposits  well  formed 
crystals  of  the  ternitrate.  These  may  be  drained  on  a  funnel,  and  dried  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  on  a  porous  tile,  or  on  white  filter>paper.  They  are  perfectly 
definite  in  composition,  having  the  formula  BifNO,),,  5  H,0,  and  they  undergo 
no  change  by  keeping.  Bv  long  exposure  to  the  air  they  slightly  efflor^ce, 
but  that  is  all.  If  the  salt  be  prepared  from  commercial  bismuth,  a  second 
crystallization  only  is  required  to  render  it  pure.  The  preliminary  purificattoo 
of  the  metal  may,  if  desired,  be  thereby  dispensed  with.  995*15  grs.  of  this  salt 
contain  480  grs.  of  bismuth,  and  is,  therefore,  the  quantity  to  be  used  in  lien  of 
the  metal  and  nitric  acid  ordered  by  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  process  I  follow  is  arranged  for  a  gallon  of  liquor,  and  ia  as  follows  :-• 
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Cryst.  ternitrate  of  bkniath    .     .  18:^  oz. 

Citric  acid 20  oz. 

Liq.  ammon.  fort 1  pint,  or  q,  s. 

Distilled  water q,  s. 

The  citric  acid  is  dissolved  in  two  pints  of  the  water,  and  the  crystals  of  nitrate 
added.  They  rapidly  dissolve,  and  after  a  little  time  a  white  precipitate  begins 
to  form.  As  soon  as  the  nitrate  has  dissolved,  the  ammonia  diluted  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water  is  added,  little  by  little,  until  the  precipitate  is  dissolved, 
and  the  liquid  is  neutral.  The  resulting  solution  is,  if  necessary,  filtered,  and 
diluted  to  the  volume  of  one  gallon. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  employ  rather  more  citric  acid  than  the  P.  B. 
orders.  This  I  find  to  be  desirable  when  the  crystals  are  employed  in  lieu  of 
the  nitric  solution. 

^  The  quantities  for  a  pint  are  as  follows: — ^Ternitrate  of  bismuth  995  grs. ; 
citric  acid  2^  oz. ;  liq.  ammonise  and  water  (j7.  s. 

It  might  have  been  an  advantage  if  Mr.  Tichborne^s  process  had  been  given 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  instead  of  the  present  one,  but  this  would  have  neces- 
sitated the  introduction  of  the  crystallized  ternitrate  as  a  distinet  preparation, 
and  the  authors  may  have  considered  that  confusion  would  arise  if  two  nitrates 
of  bismuth  were  officinal. 
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CONTAIN  ? 

BT  JOHN  T.   MILLER. 

I  was  lately  asked  the  above  question.  In  order  to  obtain  some  reliable 
information  on  the  point,  the  following  experiments  were  tried  :— 

Powdered  cinchona  bark  of  good  quality,  fine  iron  wire  (No.  36)  free  from 
oxide,  calumba  root,  and  cloves,  in  the  quantities  given  in  the  formula,  were 
macerated  in  12  fluid  ounces  of  peppermint  water.  The  bottle  stood  in  a 
"Warm  room,  and  was  often  shaken.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  the  fluid  was 
filtered  off,  and  brought  up  to  the  specified  measure  by  adding  to  it  the  washings 
of  the  residue.  The  iuky- looking  liquor  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  organic 
matter  burnt  off,  the  ash  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  ferric  chloride 
reduced  by  zinc,  and  the  iron  then  determined  volumetrically  by  a  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash. 

Several  such  experiments  were  made,  in  which  different  samples  of  cinchona 
bark  were  used.  In  another  operation  the  iron  wire  was  accurately  weighed  at 
the  commencement,  and  when  the  maceration  was  finished  the  metal  was  with- 
drawn from  the  mixture,  well  cleansed- with  boiling  water,  quickly  dried,  and 
then  re- weighed.  The  loss  was  3  2  grains.  But  scarcely  1  grain  of  this  iron 
was  found  in  the  filtrate ;  the  remainder  had  gone  down  in  an  insoluble  state, 
and  was  left  on  the  filter.  A  second  trii^  with  a  different  specimen  of  bark 
gave  a  similar  result. 

In  another  experiment,  fine,  bright  iron- filings  were  substituted  for  the  wire. 
The  product  was  the  richest  of  all  in  iron,  the  weight  found  being  1*3  grains. 

Leaving  out  of  account  this  last  case,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was,  that  the 
Aromatic  Mixture  of  Iron  of  the  Britidh  Pharmacopoeia  may  contain  from  0*7 
grain  to  1  grain  of  iron  in  16  fluid  ounces.  The  quantity  may  occasionally 
exceed  1  grain,  but  will,  I  imagine,  usually  fall  short  of  it.  Much,  no  doubt,, 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  cinchona  bark,  the  fineness  of  the  wire,  'and  on 
the  temperature  during  maceration.  A  medicine  like  this,  which  contains  in 
the  usual  dose  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain  of  iron,  can  hardly  be  of  much 
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Talue  as  a  chalybeate,  Ito  sed active  Dame  may,  liowever,  lead  the  unwary  to 
employ  it  in  that  capacity.  I  think,  then,  it  would  improve  the  name  of  this 
compouDd  to  strike  out  the  word  *^  Ferri,'*  and  write  "  Cinchonie  '*  in  its  stead. 

Sheffield,  Ftbruary,  1868. 


SUPPOSITORIES. 


TO  THB  EDITOB  OF  THE  PHABMACEUTICAL   JOURNAL. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  obeerre  in  the  Journal  several  methods  for  making  sappositoii^ 
and  as  I  have  used  the  following  for  some  time  and  find  it  to  answer  w^ 
besides  havine,  as  I  think,  some  adyautages  over  any  I  have  seen,  and  being 
very  simple,  I  send  you  an  account  of  it. 

First  I  take  a  piece  of  good  stout  writing-paper  and  smooth,  roll  it  three  or  four 
times  round  a  stick,  say  a  lead  pencil,  ^should  it  be  required  larger  yon  hare 
only  to  relax  your  hold  of  the  paper  when  it  will  spring  open  of  itself  to  the 
size  required,)  then  tie  it  round  the  centre  with  a  piece  of  string,  and  if  the 
paper  is  long  enough  tie  strings  at  equal  distances  according  to  ihe  length  of 
suppositories  wanted,  then  cut  off  the  moulds  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  leaving  the 
string  at  the  centre  of  each,  then  take  thin  smooth  paper  and  make  a  cone  by 
folfling  the  paper  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  giving  it  a  twist  at  the  small  end  to 
hold  it.  Cut  off  the  top  until  the  circumference  of  the  cone  is  about  the  aixe  of 
the  roll  of  paper,  and  insert  it  in  the  roll,  small  end  foremost,  pui&hing  it  to  the 
bottom  with  a  stick,  and  you  have  the  mould  complete.  The  great  advantage 
is,  that  the  roll  of  paper  being  cut  off  square  at  the  bottom  will  stand  on  a  scale, 
so  as  to  weigh  each  suppository  as  the  doctor  may  require ;  after  being  filled 
hold  the  mould  in  a  mug  of  cold  water  for  a  few  minutes  until  it  settles  them, 
drop  it  in  altogether  until  you  have  finished  making  as  many  as  you  require, 
after  which,  by  cutting  the  string,  unfold  the  paper,  then  by  untwisting  the 
end  of  the  paper  cone  on  the  end  of  the  suppository,  unroll  it  also  and  you  have 
the  suppositories  smooth  and  of  one  weight.  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  wax 
•the  paper  ss  it  will  not  stick,  and  very  little,  if  any,  is  absorbed  by  the  paper 
as  they  are  cooled  by  the  cold  water  before  any  waste  can  occur,  and,  beaideB, 
waxed  paper  cannot  be  handled  conveniently. 

Yours,  etc.. 

Druggist. 

Halifax,  January  29th,  1368. 


QUININE  WINE. 

In  reply  to  several  inquiries  respecting  Qainine  Wine  made  with  Sherry,  we  give  the 
following : — 

"  Inland  Bevenue,  Somerset  House,  London,  W,C. 

""280^  December,  IB67. 
**  Sir, —Having  laid  before  the  Board  your  letter  of  the  2l8t  instant,  I  am  desired  to 
state  that  the  Board  would  not  interfere  with  tiie  preparation  of  quinine  wine  witk 
sherry,  if  quinine  be  mixed  in  the  same  proportions  as  that  directed  to  be  used  with 
orange  wine. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  yoor  obedient  servant, 

^'Wm.  Cobbbx. 
**  Elias  Bremridge,  Esq.'* 
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ON  SNAKE  POISONS. 

BT    MB.    FRANK    BUCKULND. 

The  sysfematie  way  in  which  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  sets  to  work  to  investigate 
anj  scieDtific  point  of  interest  or  nncertaintj  in  natural  history  is  most  refreshiog. 
In  the  last  number  of  *  Land  and  Water/  he  describes  some  of  his  experiences  bear- 
ing upon  the  matter  of  the  poison  of  the  cobra.  He  first  of  all  relates  his  know- 
ledge of  vipers.  Being  anxious  some  years  ago  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
living  specimen  of  the  then  new  British  snake  (^CorondUf  Uevis),  he  says,  **I  en- 
gagi^i  a  professional  viper-catcher,  one  White,  to  collect  for  me.  I  sent  him  down 
to  the  New  Forest  with  orders  to  catch  eveiy  living  snake  he  saw,  the  common  ringed 
snake  (Coluber  natrix)  excepted.  In  four  days  he  returned  with  a  bag,  and  told  me 
he  had  had  capital  sport.  We  went  into  an  empty  batrack-room,  and  standing  on  a 
chair  I  unloosed  the  top  of  White*s  bag,  and  shot  its  contents  on  to  the  floor.  The 
slippery  reptiles  came  tumbling  out,  first  singly  and  then  in  pairs,  and  at  last  the  main 
body,  coiled  and  twisted  together  into  a  solid  mass,  like  Medusa's  chignon,  and  in  half 
a  minute  I  had  on  the  floor  about  fifteen  vipers  and  two'coronellas,  crawling  about  in 
all  directions,  and  looking  as  savage  as  vipers  can  look.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
pick  up  the  coronellas,  and  put  them  carefully  away ;  and  then  we  had  to  catch  all  the 
vipers  again,  and  White  gave  me  a  lesson  in  the  noble  art  of  viper-catching."  Having 
caught  one  of  the  beasts,  Mr.  Buckland  noticed  that,  *<  held  in  the  grasp  of  the  *  profes- 
sional,* his  mouth  was  wide  open,  and  his  tiny  glass-like  and  needle- pointed  f^mgs  were 
at '  fuU-cock,'  like  the  lock  of  a  shot  gun.  I  uien  tickled  his  nose  with  a  feather,  and 
immediately  learned  something  I  did  not  know  before.  My  irate  friend  moved  his  fangs 
alternately,  first  one  becoming  erect  and  then  the  other,  and  this  in  quick  succession, 
just  like  a  man  sparring  at  the  commencement  of  a  fight ;  he  never  moved  them  both 
aimaltaneously,  and  no  poison  came  out  of  the  fangs.  I  then  got  a  glass  slide  out  of 
the  microscope,  and  placed  it  in  the.  viper's  mouth.  In  an  instant  both  fangs  struck 
down  upon  it,  and  were  immediately  retracted  parallel  with  the  gum — their  normal 
position  when  at  rest.  The  fangs  struck  the  glass  with  the  quickness  of  a  bee's  sting, 
and  seemed  to  attempt  to  fasten  on  it  with  a  spiteful  earnestness.  Upon  taking  away 
the  glass  from  between  the  viper's  jaws,  I  was  delighted  to  observe  two  drops  of  perfectly 
clear,  translucent  fluid  resting  upon  it,  each  drop  corresponding  to  the  place  where  the 
tooth  had  struck.  I  at  once  placed  these  drops  under  the  microscope,  and  then  saw  a 
wondrous  sight.  After  a  second  or  two,  on  a  sudden,  a  crystal-like  fibre  shot  across  the 
field  of  vision,  and  then  another  and  another,  these  slender  lines  crossing  each  other  at 
▼arions  angles,  reminding  me  of  the  general  appearance  of  an  aurora  borealis  while  these 
eryvtals  were  actually  forming,  or  of  delicate  fmst  crystals  on  a  carriage  or  room- window 
when  there  has  been  a  sharp  touch  of  frost  set  in.  I  was  so  delighted  with  the  novel 
and  unexpected  phenomenon  that  I  ran  at  once  into  the  mess-room,  and  called  my 
brother  officers  to  look  into  the  microscope ;  but  though  I  could  not  have  been  absent 
from  the  room  a  minute,  when  we  returned  the  coruscations  and  the  crystallizations  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  nothing  but  a  pure  fiuid  could  be  seen.  The  poison  after- 
wards dried  up  on  the  glass,  without  the  least  appearance  of  crystals."  These  are  in- 
teresting facts  in  relation  to  the  nature  and  activity  of  the  cobra  poison,  which  Mr. 
Bnckland  thinks  acts  by  "curdling"  the  blood  which  is  arrested  in  the  heart.  He 
therefore  counsels  the  free  use  of  stimulants ;  and  in  regard  to  topical  applications,  asks 
what  is  the  use  of  applying  these  to  the  external  skin  when  the  poison  has  been  inserted 
by  the  fang  into  the  deeper  parts  of  the  surface.  If  we  wish  to  destroy  the  poison  by 
antidotes,  they  must  be  injected  deeply  into  the  wound.  Mr.  Buckland  is  not  at  the 
moment  prepared  to  say  what  the  antidote  may  be ;  but  he  thinks  it  may  be  reasoned 
out  pretty  correctly. — The  Lancet. 


ON  THE  SPECIAL  ACTION  OF  THE  PANCREAS  ON  FAT  AND  STARCH. 

BT  HOBACB  DOBELL,  V.D.,  ETO., 
FHTBICIl.ir  TO  THE  BOTH.  HOSPXTiJ.   FOB  PISBASXS  07  THB   CHB8T,  BTC. 

I  have  been'  engaged  for  several  years  in  experimenting  with  the  secretion  of  the 
pancreas.    The  inquiry  of  which  I  now  make  known  the  restuts  has  reference  especially 
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to  the  mode  of  aQtion  of  the  panqrew  upon  fats — a  point  which  has  heen  the  subject  of 
inyeetigation  hj  varioiis  physiologists  e^er  since  the  discovery  of  the  influence  of  the 
pancreatic  fluid  on  the  absorption  of  fat  by  Claude  Bernard,  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 

In  the  chemical  parts  of  my  experiments  I  owe  much  to  the  efficient  aid  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Julius  Schweitzer,  and  to  the  energy  and  perseTerance  with  which  he  eanied  oat  my 
suggestions  under  many  diflicnlties. 

The  objects  of  my  inrestigations  hare  been  as  follows : — 

1.  To  discover  the  exact  character  and  nature  of-  the  infloenoe  exerted  by  the  pancraas 
upon  fats.  * 

2.  To  discoyer  a  means  of  obtaining  and  preserving  the  active  principles  of  the  pan- 
creas in  a  form  suitable  for  experiment  in  the  laboratory,  and  for  administration  as  t 
remedial  agent 

8.  To  discover  the  effects  of  the  administration  of  the  active  principles  of  the  pancms 
as  a  remedial  agent  in  certain  wasting  diseases,  and  to  test,  by  an  experimentum  cnteity 
the  truth  of  a  conclusion  on  this  subject,  at  which  I  had  previously  arrived  by  a  process 
of  inductive  research. 

I  shall  not  occupy  the  val<kable  time  of  the  Society  by  narrating  the  many  more  or  lesi 
unsuccessful  experiments,  but  restrict  myself  to  a  concise  record  of  those  attended  with 
success. 

Experiments  were  made  with  the  pancreas  of  several  different  animals,  but  that  of  the 
pig  was  selected  for  the  experiments  of  which  I  am  about  to  give  the  results,  as  bciiig 
nearest  in  the  character  of  its  functions  to  that  of  the  human  subject. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  normal  reaction  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  whether  this  ii 
altered  by  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  last  meal,  the  following  experi- 
ment was  made  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Schweitser  and  of  Mr.  Harris,  of  Gaine,  who 
kindly  placed  his  extensive  pig-killing  establishment  at  our  service  for  the  purpose^ 

On  March  22,  1866,  forty  pigs  were  killed,  and  the  pancreas  of  each  examined  imme- 
diately after  death ;  the  killing  and  examination  were  so  rapidly  condacted,  that  the 
pancreas  was  in  each  case  examined  while  warm  from  the  body ;  and  the  killing  and 
examination  of  the  forty  pigs  in  succession  occupied  less  than  an  hour. 

The  pigs  were  killed  ten  at  a  time.  The  first  ten  had  been  fed  two  honis  before  ttiey 
were  killed,  the  second  ten  five  hours,  the  third  ten  nine  hours,  and  the  fourth  ten  bad 
not  been  fed  for  two  days. 

The  pancreas  in  each  group  presented  the  same  characters  in  siae,  colour,  and  reactaoo. 
Each  pancreas  was  cut  through  so  as  to  lay  open  the  principal  duct,  but  in  no  case  was 
there  any  fluid  in  the  duct  Litmus-paper  was  applied  to  the  interior  of  the  duct  anl 
to  the  divided  gland-cells,  and  on  being  pressed  sufficiently  against  the  tissnes  to  absorb 
moisture,  the  paper  was  in  each  case  reddened  where  it  was  moistened.  This  acid  re- 
action was  not  found  in  the  fat  and  muscles  of  the  animal. 

At  my  request,  Dr.  Collins,  of  Albert  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  examined  the  reaetioa 
of  the  pancreas  in  a  series  of  cases  at  the  moment  when  all  the  digestive  organs  wcie 
under  active  excitement  He  gave  the  pigs  a  good  and  relishing  meal,  and  while  ther 
were  eating  it,  divided  the  spinal  marrow  in  the  neck,  so  as  to  destroy  sensatioo  in  the 
body.  The  pigs  wera  then  immediately  cut  open,  the  pancreas  removed,  and  its  reaetioa 
examined.  On  August  8rd  he  wrote  me,  "  As  yon  requested,  I  have  tried  a  series  d 
experiments  upon  the  pancreas,  parotid,  and  sublingual  glands.  The  two  latter  have  a 
decidedly  acid  reaction,  but  the  pancreas  I  am  not  quite  so  certain  about ;  in  one  batch 
of  pigs  killed  in  Buckinghamshire  it  was  alkaline,  but  in  another  lot  in  Hertfordshire  it 
was  acid.** 

The  reaction  of  the  pancreas  is  always  acid  when  it  reaches  the  laboratory  for  experi- 
ment as  quickly  as  possible  after  removal  from  the  animal  This  we  have  piov^  ia 
many  hundreds  of  instances. 

To  discover  the  influence  of  the  pancreas  upon  fat  the  fresh  pancreas  of  the  pig.  freed 
from  all  adhering  blood  and  other  extraneous  matters,  was  cut  into  small  pieces^  bniisei. 
and  mixed  with  lard ;  and  to  this  mixture  water  was  gradually  added.  In  the  braised 
condition  the  pancreas  had  an  acid  reaction.  By  stirring  this  mixture  of  pancreas,  Urd. 
and  water,  the  fatty  character  disappeared,  a  thick,  white,  creamy  fluid  being  formed, 
which,  on  standing,  solidified  into  a  firm  pasty  mass.  This  mass  had  also  an  add  re- 
action. In  order  to  free  it  from  the  dibris  of  pancreas,  it  was  pressed  through  muAlia. 
and  a  uniform  smooth  creamy  emulsion  remained.  This  emulsion  rapidly  putrefied,  bat 
remained  a  permanent  emulsion  until  putrefaction  set  in. 
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The  following  we  tlie  mieroscopical  eharactefs  proBented  by  pore  lard  before  miztnre 
with  pancreM,  and  by  this  emnlsion,  whieh  I  call  **  cmde  emolaioii :" — 

1.  **  Lard "  (pure). — Aggregations  of  ordinary  acicular  crystals  of  margarine.  No 
oil-globules,    no  water. 

2.  "  Grade  emulsion." — A  tolerably  uniform  granular  mass  with  separate  acicular 
crystals  of  margarine,  oil-globules,  and  water  abundantly  distributed  throughout  the 
mass.  In  some  places  the  crystsls  are  aggregated  as  in  No.  1.  The  granules  range 
from  the  -^^  to  -nhsn  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  diameter. 

This  mixture  of  fat  and  water  differs  from  all  other  mixtures  or  chemical  combi- 
nations of  fat  and  water  in  the  following  particulars : — 

When  the  "  crude  emulsion'*  is  put  into  ether,  the  ether  separates  it  into  two  strata— 
a.  An  ethereal  stratum  above  containing  the  fat. 
6.  A  watexy  stratum  below. 
When  the  upper  stratum  (a)  (ethersal  solution  of  fat)  is  drawn  off  and  the  ether 
evaporated  by  a  cautiously  regulated  heat,  a  pure  ciystaUine  fat  remains  which  I  call 
**  pancreatiaed  fat."    This  pancreatized  fat  has  no  tendency  to  putrefy,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indfifinite  period.    It  presents  the  following  characters  under  the  microscope : — 

3.  ^  Pancreatized  fat "  (lard)  consists  of  minute  s^arate  acicular  crystals  of  margarine 
and  fine  granular  matter  uniformly  distributed.    The  special  character  is  the  complete 

Jogs  of  aggregation  of  the  crystals. 

This  "  pancreatized  fat "  retains  the  property  of  mixing  or  combining  with  water,  and 
forming  a  thick,  smooth,  creamy  emulsion,  that  it  possessed  in  the  form  of  "crude 
emulsion  *'  before  solution  in  ether.  The  emnlsion  formed  by  mixture  of  "  pancreatized 
fat "  with  water  I  call  **  purified  pancreatic  emulsion."  It  has,  like  the  crude  emulsion, 
an  acid  rsaction,  and  wul  keep  for  a  very  long  time,  and  presents  the  following  micro- 
scopical charactscs : — 

4.  "  Puri6ed  emnlsion  "  (No.  3,  spirit  and  water). — As  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as 
No.  2;  the  separate  crystals  more  unifonnly  distributed,  and  fewer  aggregations  of 
them.    No  globules.* 

On  analysis  of  the  lower  watery  stratum  {b)  resulting  from  the  separation  of  the  fat 
of  the  crude  emulsion  by  ether,  it  is  found  to  contain  no  glycerine. 

On  analysis  of  the  pancreatized  fat  (3)  obtained  by  evaporating  the  ether  from  stra- 
tum (a),  it  is  found  that  100  parts  of  the  pancreatized  fat  are  saponified  by  54  parts  of 
oxide  of  lead,  and  yield  146-25  parts  of  lead-plaster,  and  6*75  parts  of  glycerine. 

It  is  also  found  that  every  100  parts  of  lard  used  in  making  the  crude  emulsion  pro- 
duce 106*5  parts  of  pancreatized  fat,  the  increase  of  6*5  parts  being  solely  due  to  ab- 
sorption of  water,  as  proved  by  heating  the  psncreatized  fat,  when  the  water  separates, 
and  the  pancreatized  fat  is  reconverted  into  ordinary  lard. 

In  all  the  foregoing  respects  the  pancreatic  emulsion  of  fat  differs  entirely  from  all 
other  kinds  of  emulsion  of  fatty  matter,  whether  chemical  or  mechanical.  All  other 
emulsions  of  fat  are  destroyed  by  ether,  the  fat  being  restored  at  once  to  its  originiJ 
condition. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  pancreas  upon  fats,  therefore,  appears  to  operate  br 
breaking  up  the  aggregation  of  the  crystals  of  the  fat  and  altering  its  hydration.  It 
alters  the  molecoliu'  condition  of  the  fatf  mingling  it  with  water  in  such  a  way  that 
even  ether  cannot  separate  the  fat  from  the  water.  A  permanent  emulsion  is  thus 
formed  ready  to  mix  with  a  larger  quantity  of  watinr  whenever  it  may  be  added. 

The  pancreas,  therefore,  in  acting  upon  fat,  does  not  decompose  it  into  fatty  acid  and 
glycerine,  the  abaence  of  the  glycerine  from  the  watery  stratum  (6),  and  the  presence  of 
the  glycerine  in  the  pancreatized  fat  of  the  ethereal  stratum  (a),  having  been  demon- 
strated. 

Action  of  the  pancreas  upon  starch. — It  is  well  known  that,  in  addition  to  the  influence 
of  the  pancreas  upon  fat,  it  has  the  power  of  converting  starch  into  glyeose  by  simple 
mixture.  This  property  remains,  to  a  certain  extent,  after  the  pancreas  has  exhausted 
its  property  of  acting  upon  fat.  The  quantity  of  pancreas  which  before  mixture  with 
'fat  will  convert  about  eight  parts  of  starch  into  glyeose,  after  saturation  with  fat  will 
fltiU  convert  about  two  parts  of  starch  into  glyeose. 

*  In  cold  weather  it  is  necessary  to  gently  warm  the  glass  slide  before  placing  the  above 
specimens  upon  it,  otherwise  the  solid  constituents  become  agglomerated. 
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Second  object. — To  diseoTer  a  meaiu  of  presaring  the  actiTe  principles  of  the  ptneros 
in  a  form  Buitable  for  experiment  in  the  laooratoij,  and  for  adininistratiaiL  as  a  remedui 
agent. 

The  properties  of  the  pancreas  can  be  extracted  from  the  tissue  of  the  gland  by  means 
of  water.  This  watery  flnid  putrefies  very  rapidly.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  coagulates  largely  by  boiling,  leaving  the  colour  of  the  fluid  unaltered.  It 
ma?  be  precipitated  by  lead  solution,  and  decompmed  again  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

When  this  watery  fluid  is  evaporated,  it  fonns  a  syrupy  extract,  which  is  highly 
hygroscopic  and  very  difficult  to  dry.  With  great  care  and  trouble,  it  may  be  dried. 
For  general  purposes,  the  drying  is  greatly  facilitated  by  adding  a  dry  aheorbiag- 
powder,  such  as  powdered  malt  For  experimental  purposes,  it  may  be  used  in  its  pore 
undried  state  of  syrupy  extract,  but  must  in  that  case  be  used  fresh.  la  the  dry  state, 
either  pure  or  mixed  with  malt-dust,  it  may  be  kept  good  for  an  indefinite  length  oC 
time,  if  protected  from  moisture  in  a  well-closed  bottle.  This  extract  of  the  pancreis, 
containing  the  active  principles  of  the  pancreas  in  th$  highest  degree  of  effideocy, 
whether  fluid  or  powdered,  I  call  **  pancreatine."  This  term  is  used  only  for  eonvenieoee ' 
sake,  and  must  in  no  way  be  understood  to  signify  that  the  property  poesessed  by  it  ii 
single.  All  attempts  to  isolate  the  several  properties  of  the  pancreas  into  separate  pro- 
ducts have  failed,  no  one  of  such  products  baring  been  found  to  possess  in  perfection  the 
property  of  acting  upon  fat  in  the  manner  described  in  this  paper  as  peculiar  to  the  pan- 
creas. By  the  term  "  pancreatine,"  then,  I  desire  to  represent  the  entire  properties  of 
the  pancreas  extracted  in  a  convenient  form  for  keeping,  for  experim^it,  and  for  ad- 
ministration as  a  remedial  agent. 

One  part  of  the  pure  pancreatine  dried,  without  mixture  with  mali-duat,  will  digrtt 
at  least  sixteen  parts  of  lard,  and  enable  it  to  form  a  thick  creamy  emulsion,  with  about 
100  parts  of  water.  The  emulsion  thus  formed  presents  in  every  respect  the  cbanctm 
and  qualities  of  the  emulsion  produced  by  the  fresh  pancreas  already  described.  In  thii 
way,  therefore,  the  active  principles  of  the  pancreas  anay  be  obtained  and  preserved  in 
a  form  suitable  for  experiment  in  the  laboratory  and  for  administration  as  a  remedisl 
agent. 

The  third  object  of  my  investigations  has  especially  occupied  my  attention  in  a  long 
series  of  experiments  at  the  Boy^  Hospital  for  Disessee  of  the  Chest.  Full  details  of 
these  and  of  the  results  obtained  have  been  published  from  time  to  time,  daring  the  Isst 
four  years,  in  the  medical  journals;  I  shall  not,  therefore,  occupy  the  time  of  the  society 
with  any  account  of  them  in  this  paper.— /Vvesecftaps  of  the  Itojfal  Soeie^. 
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A  correspondent  has  sent  us  the  following  recipe  for  a  bine-black  writing-ink,  which, 
he  says,  answers  very  well  for  a  copying-ink : — 

Take  of    Aleppo  Gklls,  bruised 5i  ounces. 

Cloves,  bruised \  ounce. 

Sulphate  of  Iron Ik    n 

Sulphate  of  Indigo,  in  the  form  of  a  slightly- 
acid  paste  ^Snlphindylate  of  Potash  ?)    .     14    „ 

Sulphuric  Acid 85  minims. 

Rain  Water,  cold 40  ounoea. 

Macerate  the  galls  and  cloves  in  20  ounces  of  the  water  for  a  week ;  decant  the  liqnor, 
and  add  to  the  residue  of  the  solid  ingredients  10  ounces  of  the  water,  with  which  coa- 
tinne  the  maceration  for  four  days ;  then  decant  as  before,  and  repeat  the  maceration  with 
the  remaining  10  ounces  of  water  for  another  period  of  four  days.  Mix  now  the  whole 
of  the  liquors,  recovering  from  the  galls  all  that  can  be  obtained  by  squeeclng  them  ia  a 
cloth,  and  afterwards  filter.  To  this  add  first  the  sulphate  of  iron,  then  the  snlphwie 
acid,  and  lastly  the  indigo  paste.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  indigo  does  not  cootaia 
much  free  acid. 
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A  BILL  TO  REGULATE  THE  SALE  OF  POISONS  AND 
ALTER  AND  AMEND  THE  PHARMACY  ACT,  1852. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  for  the  safety  of  the  public  that  persons 
keeping  open  shop  for  the  retailing,  dispensing,  or  compounding  of 
poisons,  or  for  the  compounding  the  prescriptions  of  duly  qualified 
medical  practitioners,  and  commonly  known  as  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists, should  possess  a  competent  practical  knowledge  of  their  business, 
and  to  that  end,  that  from  and  after  the  day  herein  named  all  persons 
not  already  engaged  in  such  business  should,  before  commencing  such 
bufitness,  be  duly  examined  as  to  their  practical  knowledge,  and  that 
a  register  should  be  kept  as  herein  provided,  and  also  that  the  Act 
passed  in  the  15th  and  16th  years  of  her  present  Majesty,  intituled  An 
Act  for  Regulating  the  Qualification  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists, 
hereinafter  deacribed  as  the  Pharmacy  Act,  should  be  amended :  be  it 
enacted,  by  the  Queen^s  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Commons 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  authority  of  the  same : 

1.  From  and  after  the  31st  day  of  December,  1868,  it  shall  be  un-  ^tnoiM 
lawful  for  any  person  to  keep  open  shop  for  retailing,  dispensing,  or  aeiHnff  Poi- 


com- 


compounding  poisons,  or  for  compounding  the  prescriptions  of  duly  !|^'|2iq^jq^^ 
qualified  mSical  practitioners,  or  to  assume  or  use  the  title  ^'  Che-  preMrlp? 
mist  and  Druggist "  or  Chemist  or  Druggist  in  any  part  of  Great  ^°^y^^ 
Britain  unless  such  person  shall  be  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  a  ^^'*"°^' 
Chemist  and  Druggist  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

2.  The  several  articles  named  or  described  in  the  Schedule  A  shall  ^j^f^the 
be  deemed  to  be  Poisons  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  the  meaniag  of 
Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  (hereinafter  ^°^- 
referred  to  as  the  Pharmaceutical  Society)  may,  from  time  to  time,  by 
resolution  declare,  that  any  article  in  such  resolution  named  ought  to 
be  deemed  a  poison  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act ;  and  thereupon 
the  Registrar  hereinafter  named  shall  submit  such  resolution  to  the 
Mediciu  Council,  and  if  the  Medical  Council  shall  resolve  that  such 
resolution  ought  to  be  confirmed,  the  said  Registrar  shall  then  submit 
the  same  for  the  approval  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secre- 
taries of  State,  and  if  such  approval  shall  be  given,  then  such  resolu- 
tion, confirmation,  and  approval  shall  be  advertised  in  the  *•  London 
Gazette,"  and  on  the  expiration  of  one  month  from  such  advertise- 
ment, the  article  named  in  such  resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
poison  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

S.  Chemists  and  Druggists  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  shall  chemittn 
consist  of  all  persons  who,  at  any  time  heretofore,  have  carried  on,  in  »p<i  i^rug. 
Great  Britain,  the  business  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  in  the  keep-  SJ^niUg  o? 
iDg  of  open  shop  for  the  compounding  of  the  prescriptions  of  duly  Aofc. 
qualified  medical  practitioners,  also  of  all  assistants  and  associates 
duly  registered  under  or  according  to  the  provisions  of  the.  Pharmacy 
Act,  and  also  of  all  such  persons  as  may  be  duly  registered  under  this 
Act. 

4.  Any  person  who,  for  two  years  prior  to  the  time  of  passing  Apprenticea 
tfaia  Act,  shall  have  been  apprenticed  to,  or  who,  at  the  time  of  the  "nt^^Ja 
paasiog  of  this  Act,  shall  be  of  full  age  and  shall  have  been  actually  regiatered. 
enga^^  and  employed  in  dispensing  and  compounding  prescriptions, 
as  aasistant  to  any  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  any  such  Chemist 
and  Druggist  as  defined  by  Clause  3  hereof,  may,  on  transmitting  to 
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the  Registrar,  before  tbe  Slat  day  of  December,  1870,  oertificaies, 

according  to  the  Schedoles  D  and  £  to  this  Act^  be  registered  ondfer 

this  Act. 

2dlS!!i-         ^-  ^^^"^  ®^  *^®  Chemiste  and  Droggista,  defined  by  CHaoae  8,  u 

ei8t«in%si.  may,  on  or  before  the  Slit  day  of  December,  1870,  by  notioe  in 

»«•?  ™2j**  writing,  signed  by  them,  and  git«n  to  the  Registrar,  request  to>  be 

registered,     jp^ijriatered  Under  this  Act,  shall,  on  production  of  certificates  acoord. 

ing  to  the  Schedalas  C  and  D  to  this  Act,  be  registered  aooDrdingly. 

Ezuntnen        6.  All  such  penons  as  shall  from  time  to  time  have  been  appointed 

ra^'^tto  ^  conduct  examinations  under  tbe  Pharmacy  Act,  shall  be,  and  are 

be  the  Bx».   hereby  declared  to  be  examiners  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  an 

der  this^Aot  ^^^^^7  empowered  and  required  to  examine  all  such  persons  as  shall 

—Certificate  tender  themselves  for  examination  under  the  proTisions  of  this  Act^ 

of  <^npe-     and  every  person  who  shall  have  been  examined  by  such  examinen, 

etc.  AQ^  Bhall  have  obtained  from  them  a  oertifioate  of  competent  skiD 

and  knowledge  and  qualification,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  a 

a  Chemist  and  Druggist  under  this  Act,  and  the  examination  afcie- 

said  shall  be  such  as  is  provided  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  for  tbe  par- 

poses  of  a  qualification  to  be  registered  as  Aisiatant  under  that  Aet^ 

or  as  the  same  may  be  varied  from  time  to  time  by  any  Bye  Lav  to 

be  made  in  accordance  with  the  Pharmacy  Act,  with  the  approbataos 

of  one  of  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

ApuiiicatioB       7^  Such  fees  shall  be  payable  upon  every  such  examination  and  le- 

purpose  of    gistration  as  aforesaid,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  and  deter- 

Fharmaoea-  mined  by  any  bye4aw,  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  Phannaey 

cietT.^^       Act,  with  the  approbation  of  one  of  her  Majesty^  principal  Secrete' 

ries  of  State,  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  said  Society, 

for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Society. 

^T^*  Ph«        ^*  '^^^  registrar  appointed,  or  to  be  appointed,  UDder  or  bv  virtae 

macjTAct  to  o^  ^^  Pharmacy  Act,  shall  be  registrar  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

be  Uegiatrar      9.  The  Gouucil  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  shall,  with  all  eoa- 

under  thia     lenient  speed,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  from  time  to  tiae, 

Council  of    ^  occasion  may  require,  make  orders  or  regulations  for  regulating 

Pharmaoen-  the  register,  to  be  kept  under  this  Act  as  nearly  as  convenieutly  may 

to  makTor^  be  in  accordance  with  the  form  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  B  to  tlai 

den  for  n^   Act,  or  to  the  like  effect,  and  such  register  shall  be  called  the  Begistff 

Etiug       of  Chemists  and  Druggists. 
l^l  ^        10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Rc^strar  to  make  and  keep  aoomet 
Duty  of  Be-  ^^gister,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  of  all  pereons  vW 
gistrar  to      shall  be  entitled  to  be  registerea  under  this  Act,  and  to  erase  the  naaei 
kee'^Ke^'s-  ^^  ^^^  registered  persons  who  shall  have  died,  and  from  time  to  tiM 
iwF    ^^     to  make  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  addresses  of  the  pasons  r^ 
giatered  under  this  Act,  to  enable  the  Registrar  duly  to  fulfil  the  da- 
ties  imposed  upon  him,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Registrar  to  write  a 
letter  to  any  registered  person,  addressed  to  him  according  to  hii 
address  on  the  register,  to  inquire  whether  he  has  ceased  to  carry  as 
business  or  has  changed  his  residence,  and  if  no  answer  shall  be  re- 
turned to  such  letter  within  the  period  of  six  months  from  tbe  eead* 
ing  of  the  letter,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  erase  the  name  of  such  peno^ 
from  the  register,  provided  always  that  the  same  may  be  restored  by 
direction  of  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  diould  tliey 
think  fit  to  make  an  order  to  that  effect. 
Notice  of  11.  Every  Registrar  of  Deaths  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  reeet- 

PhSSuMea-  ^9  °^^'®®  ®^  ^**®  ^^^^  ^^  *"y  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  Cheai* 
tioai  cbe.  '  and  Druggist,  shall  forthwith  transmit,  by  post^  to  tlM  Regi*trtf« 
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under  the  Pharmacy  Act,  a  certificate,  under  his  own  hand,  of  Buch^l*^  or  Che- 
death,  with  the  particnlars  of  the  time  and  place  of  deatk  and  may  DJ^J^gt  to 
charge  the  cost  of  such  certificate  and  transmission  as  an  expense  of  be  giTon  by 
his  office,  and  on  the  reoeipt  of  such  certificate,  the  said  Registrar  ^^ff'^*^**- 
sball  erase  the  name  of  such  deceased  Fharmaceatioal  Chemist,  or 
Chemist  and  Druggist,  from  the  regi&ter. 

12.  No  name  shali  be  entered  in  the  register,  unless  the  Registrar  ^^^"^-^^ 
be  satisfied  by  the  proper  evidence,  that  the  person  claiming  is  en>  ^be  ^en° 
titled  to  be  registered  ;  and  any  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Re-  before  regis- 
gtstrar  may  be  decided  by  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society ;  ^'•^'*' 
and  any  entry  which  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
Council  to  have  been  fraudulently  or  incorrectly  made,  may  be  erased 

from  or  amended  in  the  Register,  by  order,  in  writing,  of  such 
Council. 

13.  The  Registrar  sball,  in  every  year,  cause,  to  be  printed,  pub-  A'"*''*J^'^ 
lished,  and  sold,  a  correct  register  of  the  names  of  all  Pharmaceutical  pubiiLbed  ^ 
Chemists,  and  a  correct  register  of  all  persons  registered  as  Chemists  and  be  eri- 
and  Druggists,  and  in  such  registers,  respectively,  the  names  shall  be  <^^'^' 

in  alphal^tical  order,  according  to  the  surnames,  with  the  respective 
residences,  in  the  form  set  forth  in  Schedule  B  to  this  Act,  or  to  the 
tike  effect,  of  all  persons  appearing  on  the  Register  of  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Chemists,  and  on  the  Register  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  on  the 
Slat  day  of  December  last  preceding,  and  such  printed  registers  shall 
be  called  ^  The  Registers  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  and  Chemists 
aod  Druggists,*  and  a  printed  copy  of  such  registers  for  the  time 
being,  purporting  to  be  so  printed  and  published  as  aforesaid,  or  any 
certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  said  Registrar,  and  countersigned  by 
the  President  or  two  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Pharaiaceuticai 
Society,  shall  be  evidence  in  all  Courts  and  before  all  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  others,  that  the  persons  therein  specified  are  registered  ac- 
oording  to  the  provisions  oi  the  Pharmacy  Act  or  of  this  Act,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  the  absence  of  the  name  of  any  person  from  such 
printed  register  shall  be  evidence,  until  the  contrary  shall  be  made 
to  appear,  that  such  person  is  not  registered  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Pharmacy  Act  or  of  this  Act. 

14.  Any  Registrar  who  shall  wilfully  make  or  cause  to  be  made  Penal^r  on 
auy  falsification  in  any  matter  relating  to  the  said  registers,  and  any  ^!^  faUifi- 
person  who  shall  wilfully  procure  or  attempt  to  procure  hiniself  to  be  Begiiiter,  or 
re^stered  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  or  under  this  Act,  by  making  or  for  obtain- 
producing  or  causing  to  be  made  or  produced  any  false  or  fraudulent  ti'on'byAJHe 
xepresentation  or  declaration,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  and  any  r»pre««Dt». 
person  aiding  or  assisting  him  therein,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  ^^• 
loifidemeanour  in  England,  .and  in  Scotland  of  a  crime  or  offence 
pdnishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  sball  on  conviction  thereof 

be  eentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twelve 
months. 

15.  Any  person  keeping  an  open  shop  for  the  retailing,  dispensing,  Protection 
or  compounding  poisons,  or  for  compounding  the  prescriptions  of  duly  ^^  ^^^^^' 
qualified  medical  practitioners,  or  who  shall  take,  use,  or  exhibit  the 
name  or  title  of  Chemist  and  Druggist  or  Chemist  or  Druggist,  not 
being  a  duly  qualified  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  or  a  Chemist  and 
I>raggist,  or  who  shali  take,  use,  or  exhibit,  the  name  or  title  Phar- 
maceuttcikl  Chemist  or  Pharmaceutist  or  Pharmacist,  not  being  a 
PbarmaceaticsA  Chemist,  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  be  liable  to 

pay  a  penalty  or  sum  of  £5,  and  the  same  may  be  sued  for  and  reco- 
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yered  in  the  manner  proYided  by  the  Pbannacy  Act  for  the  recowerj 
of  penalties  under  that  Act,  and  shall  be  dealt  with  as  Uie  Commis- 
siouers  of  Ker  Majesty's  Treasury  shall  direct 
^^hUofMr.      ^^'  ^^thioff  hereinbefore  contained  shall  extend  to  interfere  vith 
tiunpwtomi!  the  biisiiieaB  ofany  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner  or  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  of  Great  Britain,  nor 
with  the  making  or  doling  in  patent  medicines,  nor  with  the  bosineBi 
of  wholesale  dealers  in  supplying  poisons  to  retail  dealers  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  wholesale  dealing,  nor  with  the  retailing  of  potsons  for 
use  in  manufactures  or  photography  ;  and  upon  the  decease  oi  any 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  or  Chemist  and  Druggist  actually  in  businflBi 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  executor,  adminis- 
trator, or  trustee  of  the  estate  of  such  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  or 
Chemist  and  Druggist  to  continue  such  businees  if  and  so  long  only 
as  such  business  shall .  be  bond  Jide  conducted  by  a  duly  qualified  as- 
sistant, and  a  duly  qualified  ass^tant  within  the  meaning  <^  this 
clause  shall  be  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  or  a  Chemist  and  Druggist 
registered  by  the  Registrar  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  or  this  Act. 
b**d'^*S        ^^*  ^^  ***      ^^^  ^  lawful  to  sell,  give,  or  deliver  any  poison,  either 
labelled.       wholesale  or  by  retail,  or  in  a  solid  or  liquid  state,  unless  the  box, 
Feoaity  on    bottle,  vessel,  wrapper,  or  cover  in  which  such  poison  is  contained  be 
omissiona.     (ligtinctly  labelled  with  the  naooe  of  the  article  and  the  word  poison, 
and  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller,  girer,  or  deliyerer  of  the 
poison,  and  any  seller,  giver,  or  deliverer  of  any  poison  not  ao  di»- 
tinctly  labelled,  shall,  upon  a  summary  conviction  before  two  Justioes 
of  the  Peace  in  England  or  the  Sheriff  in  Scotland,  be  liable  to  a 
^nalty  not  exceeding  £5  for  the  first  offence,  and  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  £10  for  the  second  offence,  and  for  the  purposea  <k  this 
clause  the  person  on  whose  behalf  any  sale  is  made  by  any  apprentioe 
or  servant  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  seller,  but  the  proyiaions  of 
this  clause  shall  not  apply  to  articles  to  be  exported  from  Great 
Britain. 
Registered        18.  All  persons  registered  under  this  Act  shall  be  exempt  from  aer- 

?m"t  from'    ^"^  ^"  juries. 

Junes.  •  19.  Every  person  who,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  is  or 

Chemists  ^^  been  in  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist, 
and  Drag-  as  aforessld,  and  who  shall  be  registered  as  a  Chemist  and  Dro^iaki 
ueM  priorto  ^^^^  ^  eligible  to  be  elected  and  continue  a  member  of  the  Pharmaioea- 
passing  of  tical  Society  according  to  the  bye-laws  thereof ;  but  no  penon  sbaD, 
lor^^wtion  ^^  i^ht  of  membership  acquired  pursuant  to  this  clause,  be  placed  oa 
u^Mttmfaen  the  Register  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  nor,  save  as  is  hereuiafter 
of  Phiurms.  expressly  proyided,  be  eligible  for  Section  to  the  Council  of  the  Pbar- 
^obcai  So.  pmjeuticai  Society,  and  every  Apprentice  and  Assistant,  as  described 
in  clause  4  of  this  Act  who  shall  cause  his  name  to  be  registered,  as 
a^AMbtT  P^^^^^^  ^°  ^^t  clause,  shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected  ai^  continiie 
anu  eligible  <ui  Associate  of  the  Pluirmaoeutical  Society,  according  to  the  bye- 
fo' •l««tion  laws  thereof. 

M^oeU         20.  Every  person  who  is  or  has  been  in  business  on  his  own  aoooant 

as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  as  aforesaid  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 

Coandi  of     ^^^  '^^^  ^^^  ^^^  f^9X\  become  a  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  So- 

Pharmacea.  ciety,  shall  be  eligible  for  election  to  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaoen- 

tical  Society,  tical  Society  ;  but  the  said  Council  shall  not  at  any  time  contain  iiKsre 

than  seven  Members  who  are  not  on  the  Register  of  the  Pharmaean- 

tical  Chemists,  nor  more  than  seven  Membm  who  slMdl  not  at  the 

time  of  election  hand  fide  reside  within  twelve  miles  by  highway  or 

road  from  the  General  Post-Office  in  St.  Martin's- le-6rand 
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21.  Every  person  who  sball  hare  been  registered  as  a  Chemist  and  ^^f^^*^ 
Druggist  under  this  Act,  by  reaaon  of  having  obtained  a  certificate  of  ^gtsfhit^iig 
qualification  from  the  Boaid  of  Examiners,  as  provided  in  clauise  6  of  beez' 


)een  ex- 


this  Act,  shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Pharma-  J!}^^'^* 
"ceutical  Society,  and  every  such  person  so  elected  and  continuing  as  Seoted  At- 
such  Associate,  being  in  business  oja  his  own  account,  shall  have  the  J^?**^'  ^^ 
privilege  of  attending  all  meetings  of  the  said  Society  and  of  voting  ba*2neu, 
thereat,  and  otherwise  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings,  ^re  the  pri- 
in  the  same  manner  as  Members  of  the  said  Society ;  provided  always  ^SnffTn  the 
that  such  Associates  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  said  Society  the  Sooietj. 
same  Fees  or  Subscriptions  as  Members  contribute  for  the  time  being 
under  the  bye -laws  thereof. 

22.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  at  which  votes  Voting- 
shall  be  given  for  the  election  of  of&cers,  all  or  any  of  the  votes  may  ^J^^/of 
be  given  either  personally  or  by  voting-papers,  in  a  form  to  be  de-  Council. 
fined  in  the  bye- laws  of  the  said  Society,  or  in  a  form  to  the  like 

effect,  such  voting-papers  l)eing  transmitted  under  cover  to  the  Secre- 
tary, not  less  than  one  clear  day  prior  to  the  day  on  which  the  election 
is  to  take  place. 

23.  And  whereas  by  the  Charter  of   Incorporation  of  the  said  Benevolent 
Pharmaceutical  Society  it  is  provided  that  the  Council  of  the  said  So-  J^^^t^ 
eiety  shall  have  the  sole  control  and  management  of  the  real  and  per-  pas?£om- 
sonal  property  of  the  said  Society,  subject  to  the  bye-laws  thereof,  and  Den  and  As- 
shall  make  provision  thereout,  or  out  of  such  part  thereof  as  they  shall  t^^ph^^ 
think  proper  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Members  or  Associates  of  oentieal  Cbe. 
the  said  Society,  and  their  widows  and  orphans,  subject  to  ike  regula-  "^^^ed^  '^ 
tions  and  bye-laws  of  the  said  Society.  '  And  whereas,  for  extending  Shemists 
the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the  said  provision-  in  the  said  »pd  Drug- 
Charter  of  Incorporation,  it  is  desirable  that  additional  power  should  ^^*' 

be  granted  to  the  said  Cbiineil,  be  it  enacted  that  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  the  said  Council  may  make  provision  out  of  the 
real  aud  personal  property  aforesaid,  and  out  of  any  special  fund, 
known  as  the  Benevolent  Fund,  not  only  for  the  relief  of  the  dis< 
tressed  Members  or  Associates  of  the  said  Society  and  their  widows 
and  orphans,  subject  to  the  said  regulations  and  bye-laws,  but  also 
for  all  persons  who  may  have  been  and  have  ceased  to  be  Members  or 
Associates  of  the  said  Society,  or  who  may  be  or  have  been  duly  re- 
gistered as  '^  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  "  or  ^^  Chemists  and  Druggists,*^ 
and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  such  persons,  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions and  bye-laws  of  the  said  Society. 

24.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868. 


SCHEDULE  A. 


Arsenic  and  its  preparations. 

Oxalic  Acid. 

Prussic  Acid. 

Chloroform. 

Cyanides  of  Potassium  and  Mercury. 

Strychnine,  and  all  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloids  and  their  salts. 

Aconite  and  its  preparations. 

Emetic  Tartar. 

Corroaive  Sublimate. 
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BelUdonna  and  itB  preparatiaDB. 

Eflsential  Oil  of  Almonds,  unleas  depriyed  of  its  Proanc  Acid. 

CanUiaridtifi. 

Sarin  and  its  OiL  / 


SCHEDULE  B. 

Name. 

BaridflDOt. 

QaalificatMNi. 

A.  B. 
CD. 
E.F. 

Oxford  Street,  London. 
George  Street,  EVlinbtirgh. 
Cheapside,  London. 

1868. 
Examined  and  certified. 

Apprentice  or  Aasistant  prior  to  Phar. 
macy  Act,  1868. 

SCHEDULE  C 


Declaration  by  a  person  taho  was  in  business  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  in  Great 

Britain  before  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868. 

To  the  Registrar  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

I,  residing  at  ,  in  the  oounty  of  , 

hereby  declare  that  I  was  in  business  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  in  the  keeping 
of  open  shop  for  the  compounding  of  the  prescriptions  of  didy  qualified  roediou 
practitioners  at  ,  in  the  county  of  ,  on  or  before 

the  day  of  ,  186  . 

Signed    (Name.) 

Dated  this  day  of  ,  18    . 


SCHEDULE  D. 

Declaration  to  be  signed  by  a  duly  quaUfied  Medical  Practitioner  respecting  a 
person  who  was  in  business  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  in  Great  Britain  be/ore 
the  Pharmacy  Acty  1868. 

To  the  Registrar  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

I,  residing  at  ,  in  the  county  of 

hereby  declare  that  1  am  a  duly  qualified  Medical  Practitioner,  and  that  to  my 
knowledge  ,  residing  at  in  the  county  ii 

,  wss  in  business  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  in  the  keeping  of 
open  shop  for  the  compounding  of  the  prescriptions  of  dulj  qualified  Medics! 
Practitioners  before  the  day  of  ,  186     . 

Signed 
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SCHEDULE  E. 

Declaration  to  be  signed  by  and  on  behalf  of  any  Apprentice  or  Assistant  claiming 

to  be  registered  under  the  Pliarmacy  Act,  1868. 

To  the  Registrar  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

We  hereby  declare  that  the  undersigned  ,  retsidiog  at 

,  in  the  county  of  ,  had  before  the  passing 

of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  been  employed  in  dispensing  and  compounding 
descriptions,  as  an  Assistant  to  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  or  Chemist  and 
Druggist,  and  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  had  been  apprenticed  to 
a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  or  Chemist  and  Druggist. 

As  witness  our  hands,  this  day  of  186  . 

A.  B.,  duly  qualified  Medical  Practitioner. 
C.  D.,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 
E.  F.,  Chemist  and  Druggist. 
G.  U.,  the  Assistant  or  Student. 


PHARMACY  IN  VICTORIA. 

At  the  ordmaTy  monthly  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Victoria,  held  in  the 
Board-room  of  the  Malbounie  Hospital,  the  President  (Mr.  Girdlestone)  in  the  chair. 
Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Bosisto,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Pharmaceutica 
Society,  asking  that  the  Medical  Society  woald  receive  a  deputation  from  the  Pharma 
oeotical  SocSety,  in  order  to  confer  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  profession  adopting  tht 
new  Pharmacopoeia  in  prescribing ;  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Knight,  of  Kiddell's  Creek,  urging 
upon  the  Society  the  desirability  of  recognizing  Victorian  wines  as  medicinal  agents, 
and  offering  some  useful  saggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  secaring  a  uniform  qudlity  of 
wine ;  and  from  Dr.  White,  enclosing  a  paper  on  the  fevers  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
It  was  resolved  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society  should  be  called,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  subject  referred  to  in  Mr.  Bosisto's  letter.  Dr.  Day,  of  Geelong,  then 
read- an  interesting  paper  on  **  The  use  of  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  as  a  remedy  in  Diabetes." 
A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  Dr.  Day's  paper,  in  which  Dr.  Thomas,  Dr.  Jonas- 
son,  Dr.  Barker,  and  Dr.  Cutts  took  part.  The  President  then  exhibited  a  new  splint, 
for  fractures  of  the  os  humeri,  the  peculiarity  of  which  consisted  in  its  possessing  the 
means  of  extension  to  counteract  muscular  retraction.  A  great  number  of  new  prepa- 
rations of  the  new  British  Pharmacopoeia,  prepared  and  forwarded  by  Mr.  Francis,  phar- 
macentical  chemist,  of  Bourke  Street,  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  were  subjected  to  a 
critical  examination  by  the  members.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Francis  for 
his  courtesy  in  giving  the  Society  the  opportunity  of  examining  these  preparations.  Dr. 
Thomas  exhibited  an  artificiid  limb,  contrived  by  himself,  for  amputations  below  the 
knee,  the  special  adaptability  of  which  consisted  in  its  receiving  the  stump  so  as  to  dis- 
tribute the  pressure  laterally,  and  not  to  confine  it  to  the  extremity  of  the  stump. — 
Melbourne  Paper, 


BEITS  V.  NEILSON  AND  OTHERS. 
(Before  the  Lord  Chancellor,) 

The  Lord  Chancellor  delivered  a  judement  in  this  case  to-day. 

The  bill  was  filed  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  using  and  selling  in  England  cap- 
snles  made  of  a  material  or  combination  of  lead  and  tin,  discovered  and  invented  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  it  alleged  that  the  firm  of  J.  and  R.  Tennant,  brewers  at  Glasgow,  and 
numafacturers  and  exporters  of  bottled  beer  in  large  quantities,  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  covering  their  bottles  with  capsules  of  the  same  construction  and  material  as  those 
maanfactiued  and  patented  by  Mr.  Betts,  and  of  sending  such  bottles  to  their  agents  at 
and  London,  for  transshipment  to  India  and  China.  The  defendants  contested 
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the  TAiiditj  of  the  patent  on  the  ground  oi  tntieipatioo  by  prior  mer  of  the  inveotioi 
under  e  patent  taken  oat  by  one  Dobbe  in  ld04 ;  and  also  that^  even  awnming  the  vali- 
dity of  the  patent  and  the  infringement  of  it  by  the  capsnlee  need  by  them,  the  miie 
tTiinsshipment  of  the  cargo  at  Liverpool  or  London  from  the  Olaegow  veaed  to  that  mil- 
in|i^  for  the  foreign  port  to  which  the  cargo  wae  consigned,  w«e  not  each  a  nier  of  the 
invention  in  this  coantry  as  to  constitnte  an  infringement  within  the  jorisdicHoa  of 
which  this  Court  could  take  cognisance.  It  was  held  by  Yice-Chancellor  Wood  that  the 
defendants  had  failed  to  establish  such  a  user  of  the  invention  patented  by  Dobfas  ai 
would  invalidate  the  plaintiffs  patent  by  anticipation ;  and  that,  baTing  regard  to  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Betts's  invention,  there  had  been  soch  a  user  of  it  in  this  country  ss  to 
justify  the  interference  of  the  Court    The  defendants  appealed. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Oiffard,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Wickens,  and  Mr.  Aston  w^  for  the  appellants ;  Ifr. 
WiUcock,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Grove,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Everitt  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  the  two  principal  questions  were  whether  the  petsrt 
of  Mr.  Betts  was  a  valid  one,  and  whether  the  defendants  had  been  guilty  of  an  in- 
fringement of  it.  The  patent  had  been  for  many  years  the  subject  of  litigation,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  "  Betts  v.  Menzies,"  and,  from  the  conflicting  natuve  of  the 
evidence,  it  had  become  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty  to  discover  the  truth.  After  a  foil 
consideration  of  the  scientific  and  other  evidence,  however,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
invention  patented  by  Dobbs  was  not  such  a  publication  of  the  specification  of  the 
plaintiff  as  to  invalidate  the  patent  of  the  latter,  and  tJiat  there  had  been  no  prior  uw 
of  the  plaintiff's  invention.  The  question  then  arose,  whether  the  defendants  had  heea 
guilty  of  infringement  The  firm  of  which  the  defendant  NeUson  was  manager  sold 
beer  for  exportation  only,  and  it  was  insisted  on  their  part  that  as  the  sale  of  tiie  beer 
took  place  in  Scotland,  there  was  no  active  use  of  the  capsules  in  England  which  could 
constitute  an  infringement  It  did  not  appear  to  the  Court  necessary  to  consider  whether 
Messrs.  Tennant  were  in  possession  of  the  capsuled  beer  at  the  time  it  was  in  Englsai 
The  infringement  of  a  patent  was  a  tort,  ai^d  all  perrons  acting  towards  it  were  answer- 
able. The  capsules  were  not  used  merely  for  ornament,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ezclndiof 
air  and  dampness.  The  employment  of  an  article  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  wu  de- 
signed constituted  its  active  use ;  and  the  whole  time  these  capsules  were  in  England 
they  might  be  said  to  be  in  active  use  for  tiie  very  object  for  which  they  were  placed  oa 
the  botties  by  the  vendors.  It  could  not  be  said  that  there  was  no  user  because  EngUnd 
was  not  the  final  destination  of  the  articles.  There  had  been  an  active  use  of  the  cap- 
sales  by  those  who  first  placed  them  on  the  bottles  and  by  those  who  had  them  in  thor 
possession  afterwards,  and  therefore  he  ^the  Lord  Chancellor)  agreed  with  the  Coert 
below  that  the  defendants  had  been  guilty  of  an  infringement  of  the  patent  With 
regard  to  there  beine  a  decree  for  an  inquiry  as  to  damages  as  well  as  tor  an  aeconoii 
since  the  passing  of  Lord  Cairns'  Act  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Court  awarding 
damages,  ss  we)l  as  an  account,  where  full  relief  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained.  In 
the  present  case  he  agreed  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  that  the  plaintiff*  was  entitled  to 
both  these  means  of  relief.  The  decree  of  the  Court  below  must  be  affirmed,  and  the 
appeal  dismissed  with  costs. 

BETTS  17.  DE  VITBB  AND  OTHERS. 

This  case  also  involved  the  question  of  the  validity  of  Mr.  Betts*s  patent,  the  defes- 
dants  being  the  Wimshnrst  Patent  Metal  Foil  and  Sheet  Ifetal  Company.  TheCotft 
below  held  that  there  had  been  an  infringement  of  the  patent,  and  granted  an  iniunetioa 
to  restrain  the  defendants  from  manufacturing  any  material  similar  to  or  only  ooicanih^ 
differing  from  the  combination  of  lead  and  tin  invented  by  Mr.  Betts. 

Sir  R.  Palmer,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Haddan,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Kekewich  were  for  the  appeUsnts; 
Mr.  Willcock,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Grove,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Everitt  for  Mr.  Betts. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  in  this  ease  the  questions  involved  were  predselj  the 
same  as  those  in  the  case  of  "  Betts  v.  Neilson,**  while  the  evidence  in  both  was  so  snofltf 
in  character  that  he  might  refer  to  the  judgment  he  had  just  delivered  for  his  dednea 
in  the  present  suit  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  personal  liability  of  thedireetixt 
of  the  Wimshnrst  Patent  Metal  Foil  and  Sheet  Metal  Company,  it  bad  always  been  held 
that  a  master  was  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  his  servant  which  were  done  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty.    The  alleged  infringement  took  place  in  the  company^  woili^ 
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It  was  not  suiBcieai  for  tbe  dvncton  to  order  that  the  woik  should  bto  so  performed  as 
that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  any  third  person  ;  thej  were  bound  to  take  care  that 
their  orders  were  obeyed,  and  they  must  be  held  liable  for  any  violation  of  those  orders, 
whether  open  or  secret.  The  decree  of  the  Vice-Cbancellor  must  be  affirmed  and  the 
appeal  dismissed  with  costs. — Times,  February  10,  1868. 


MISCEIiItAlTEA. 


Accidental  Poisoning- Vy  Morphia. — An  inc(tiesthas  been  held  at  Worcester  on 
an  elderly  gentleman  from  Birmingham,  named  Palmer,  aged  64,  who  died  at  the  Bail- 
way  Inn  in  that  city,  from  an  overdose  of  acetate  of  morphia,  administered  to  him  by 
his  housekeeper.  Miss  Farrott.  It  appeared  that  the  deceased,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Parrott,  had  been  visiting  some  relatives  at  Hereford,  and  was  on  his  return.  At  his 
request,  Miss  Parrott  purchased  at  Hereford,  of  a  chemist  named  Gay,  a  sleeping  mix- 
ture, io  using  which  she  was  cautioned  to  be  careful.  She  gave  him  some  of  the  drops 
on  Monday  night,  and  again  on  Tuesday  night  she  poured  him  out  another  dose,  which 
he  took,  but  he  became  very  ill,  and  she  sent  for  a  medical  man.  Dr.  Williams  deposed 
that,  being  called  in,  he  found  Mr.  Palmer  dying  from  the  eflfects  of  a  narcotic  poison. 
The  bottle  was  half  full,  and  if  it  had  been  quite  full  in  the  first  insUnce  360  drops 
would  have  been  teken.  He  died  soon  after  ne  (Dr.  Williams)  saw  him.  He  added, 
that  it  was  irregular  for  a  chemist  to  send  out  so  large  a  quantity  without  a  doctor's 
order.    Verdict,  **  Accidentally  poisoned." 

A  New  Sonrco  of  Naphtha. — In  the  *  Athennum,'  February  15, 1868,  we  read — 
*'  The  belief  expressed  by  some  geologists  that  naphtha  would  be  found  in  the  Caucasus 
has  been  realised.  A  boring  276  feet  deep  near  Kuaaco,  has  struck  a  source  of  this 
Liquid,  which  yielded  1500  barrels  daily  for  one  month ;  more  recently  a  second  source 
has  been  discovered  near  the  former,  from  which  the  naphtha  jets  to  a  height  of  40  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  flows  out  at  the  daily  rate  of  6000  barrels. 

The  Pyeisf^adoiv,  or  Zron-^rood. — We  learn  that  officers  who  conducted  the 
survey  made  in  British  Burmah,  in  passing  along  the  Beeling  Valley,  observed  this  mag- 
nificent tree  growing  on  the  hillsides.  It  is  no  nnconunon  &ing  to  see  the  first  branch 
of  these  trees  at  a  height  of  eighty  feet  from  the  ground,  the  stem  being  perfectly 
stimrght  up  to  that  point.  It  is  unfortunate  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  means  have 
been  found  of  making  use  of  this  timber,  which,  from  its  hardness,  effectually  resists  the 
attacks  of  white  ants  and  other  insects.  This  valley  is  described  as  rich,  and  adapted 
for  almost  any  cultivation. 

The  Mannfaetnre  of  Transparent  8oap.— We  learn  from  the  *  Times'  that  the 
manufacturers  here  of  this  artide  (which  is  largely  made  in  France  and  exported)  are 
precluded  from  entering  into  it  by  the  restrictive  measures  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
customs  and  Board  of  Inland  Revenue.  As  a  large  quantity  of  spirit  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  soap,  the  high  duty  on  this  spirit  renders  it  impossible  to  compete 
with  the  Continental  maker,  who  has  bis  spirits  duty  free.  To  remedy  this,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  prepare  the  soap  in  a  free  manufactory,  until  it  is  in  a  stage  necessary  for 
the  introduction  of  the  spirit,  and  then  remove  it  into  a  bonded  warehouse,  where,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  revenue  officers,  the  spirit  could  be  added,  and  the  manufacture 
completed ;  but  in  spite  of  repeated  application  to  the  Boards  of  Customs  and  Inland 
Revenue,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, nothing  has  been  done.  All  admit  the  importance  of  the  manufacture,  but  the 
gronnd  on  which  the  desired  facility  is  refused  is  said  to  be  this,  **If  we  grant  the  pri- 
vilege to  one  we  must  grant  it  to  all.  It  is  therefore  better  for  yon  to  manufacture 
your  soap  abroad." 

Poiaoninip  by  Axnai  maoalatnm. — It  is  said  that  six  children  have  been  poi- 
•oned  by  eating  the  berries  of  Arum  maculalumj  which  they  mistook  for  green  peas. 

Poiaonod  Bread. — A  baker  at  Baireuth  having  dismissed  one  of  his  servants,  the 
latter,  before  leaving,  mixed  a  quantity  of  arsenic  with  the  flour.    This  was  unnoticed, 
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and  the  loaves  were  in  dae  eonne  tent  out  charged  with  the  poison.    There- veie  no 
less  than  sixt/  cases,  hut  as  jei  no  death  has  been  recorded. — Medical  Times  catd  Gar 

zette. 


A  New  Anaesthetie.— -We  learn  that  Dr.  Prothero  Smith  has  been  making  soma 
obaervatioDS  on  the  administration  by  inhalation  of  the  tetrachloride  of  oaabom  (CCI4). 
It  is  stated  that  anasthesia  is  rapidly  produced  bj  it  (in  some  cases  in  the  space  of  half 
a  minute),  and  that  its  effects  pass  off  very  quickly.  Dr.  Prothero  Smith  has  fonnd  it 
of  great  value  in  inducing  quick  and  refreshing  sleep. 

Accidental  Poisonin|p  by  Careless  Dispensing. — A  child  had  been  poisoned 
accidentally  at  Sheffield  onder  circumstances  best  explained  by  the  eridenoe  of  the  prin- 
cipal witness  at  the  inquest,  in  the  report  given  in  the  'Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph '  for 
Wednesday,  December  26,  1866.  Mr.  Bobert  Huddlestone,  of  Devonshire  Stree^  came 
forward,  and,  in  answer  to  the  coroner,  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  give  evidence-. 
He  stated  that,  on  Friday  night  last,  he  served  Annie  Browne  (the  first  witness)  with 
medicine  for  the  deceased  child.  He  intended  to  give  her  fever  mixture  and  powder  to 
act  with  the  medicine.  The  powder  was  intended  to  be  a  slightly  purgative  one,  and 
was  wrapped  up  in  a  small  white  paper.  It  had  no  poisonous  in^edients  in  it,  and  he  had 
made  it  up  while  the  girl  was  waiting.  In  the  shop,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  another 
girl  wanting  another  powder,  but  he  did  not  make  that  np  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
made  up  by  Mrs.  Huddlestone,  and  was  composed  of  fifteen  grains  of  morpbia.  It  was 
wrapped  up  in  a  similar  way  to  the  other,  but  not  directed.  He  was  himself  called  out  at 
the  moment  to  a  child  that  was  choking  with  a  spice  marble  next  door  but  one.  After- 
wards he  delivered  both  powders  to  the  girls,  and  each  got  the  wrong  one.  He  found 
that  which  Mrs.  Huddlestone  weighed  up  on  the  counter,  and  did  not  discover  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake  until  half -past  nine  to  a  quarter  to  ten,  when  he  was  toM  by  Mrs. 
Huddlestone  that  he  had  given  the  wrong  one  for  Mrs.  Scott's  child,  and  fonnd  there 
was  something  wrong.  On  returning  home,  he  found  that  the  other  powder  had  been 
returned,  so  he  was  satisfied  there  was  a  mistake.  He  then  made  up  some  medicine  to 
act  as  an  emetic,  and  at  once  called  in  Dr.  Keeling.  He  stayed  with  the  cbild  till  it 
died,  and  used  all  the  proper  remedies  in  his  power.  The  cbild  died  at  twenty  minutes 
past  seven  in  the  morning. — A  Juryman :  Had  you  begun  to  weigh  the  powder  when 
you  were  called  off?  Witness:  No.  The  CuronM*:  Were  yon  excited  by  being  called 
out  to  the  cbild  that  was  choking  ?  Witness :  I  was  a  Uttle  flurried. — Do  yon  not  wimp 
poisonous  drugs  in  different  coloured  paper? — No. — Was  there  no  direetion  on  the 
morphia?— No,  there  was  not.  The  part^  for  whim  it  toas  sent  objected,  Jbr  eertota 
reasons^  that  cmy  writing  at  all  should  he  put  on  the  powdery  amd,  as  1  hiew  that  she  wa* 
awQte  of  the  nature  of  tf,  [  did  not  write  on  it, — Are  you  not  bound  by  law  to  write 
**  poison  **  on  all  such  drugs  as  that  ?— I  am  not  aware  that  such  is  the  ease.  The  verdict 
was  recorded  as  follows: — **The  child  died  from  a  quantity  of  morphia  administered  by 
mistake,  and  without  any  felonious  intent.**  We  cannot  help  tbioking  that  Mr.  Hud- 
dlestone is  very  greatly  to  blame  in  the  matter,  and  his  reason  for  not  labelling  the 
highly  poisonous  powder  described  is  extremely  unsatisfactoiy.  He  certainly  got  off 
very  easily. — British  Medical  Journal, 

A  Trap  to  Oatcb  Snnboaaas. — In  the  optical  room  of  the  Conaervaioire  del 
Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris,  near  a  window,  is  an  unpretending  frame,  containing  half-a- 
dozen  test  tubes  filled  with  powders,  bearing  a  written  descriptive  label  by  M.  Becquerd. 
Should  any  one  pause  before  this  object  he  need  not  be  surprised  if  an  attendant  politely 
steps  forward  and  closes  the  window-shutter,  for  darkness  is  required  to  reveal  the  beau- 
ties of  the  apparatus.  The  powders  then  exhibit  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  pheno- 
menon of  phosphorescence,  each  shining  with  a  different-coloured  light.  ▲  similar 
series  of  powders  has  been  arranged  for  sale  in  a  neat  little  box,  and  has  been  brought 
under  our  notice  by  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Reynolds,  of  Leeds.  It  is  called  by  its  Freoek 
makers  the  "  Phosphoroscope,*'  though  this  name  has  been  applied  to  a  very  diffiareat 
instrument;  but  as  a  scientific  toy  it  is  likely  to  become  known  in  England  as  '^  A  Trap 
to  Catch  Sunbeams.**  Most  of  the  powders  are  sulphides,  and  the  brightest  emanatioa 
probably,  from  the  tube  containing  sulphide  of  barium.  The  phoephoresoenoe  may  be 
induced  by  exposure  tadaylight  for  a  few  seconds,  or  to  the  light  <n  a  piece  of  — 
sinm  wiit,'^Laboratory, 
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Soffocation  by  Sulphuretted  Hydros^n* — A  serious  accident,  involring  the 
sacriBoe  of  two  IiTee,  has  oocarred  at  the  Icelaod  Chemical  Works,  Bow.  Amos  Trowel 
aod  Biattbew  Clarke  were  ordered  bj  the  foreman  to  empty  a  tank  containing  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  while  so  engaged  they  were  overpowered  by  the  gas  arising— snlphn- 
retted  hydrogen — and  perished.  It  is  believed  tnat  a  third  workman  was  rescued  by 
Trowel,  who  then,  in  attempting  to  save  Clarke,  was  himself  overcome,  and  fell  into  the 
liquor.  Only  a  month  ago,  Clarke  bad  rescued  Trowel  from  a  tank  under  almost  similar 
circumstances.  No  light  test  was  employed  before  Clarke  went  into  the  tank.  The 
deceased  was  accustomed  to  the  work.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict,  '^  That  the  deceased 
men  wen  accidentally  suffocated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,"  and  added  that  the  fore- 
man was  highly  cenenrable  for  idlowmg  the  men  to  descend  into  the  tank  without 
having  properly  tested  ila  condition. 


From  the  Bristol  papers  we  gather  that  William  Herapath,  F.C.S.,  of  Old  Park,  the 
well-known  analytical  chemist,  died  on  Thursday,  Febroary  13th,  in  the  seventy- third 
year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Heimpath  began  life  as  a  maltster,  in  which  business  he  succeeded  his  father,  and 
in  connection  with  which,  we  learn  that  he  was  led  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  which 
proved  to  him  a  more  congenial  pursuit.  As  a  toxicologist,  Mr.  Herapath  was  first 
brought  prominently  before  Sie  public  in  the  well-known  case  of  Burdock  for  poisoning 
Mrs.  Smith,  of  Bristol,  thirty  years  ago,  since  which  time  his  name  has  become  familiar 
in  similar  investigations. 

Mr.  Herapath  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chemical  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 
Fellow,  and  also  of  the  Bristol  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  became  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry  on  its  first  opening  in  1828.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  this  Journal,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
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page  13 ;  "  Detection  of  Phosphorus  m  cases  of  Poisoning,"  Vol.  vii.  (v.  s.)  page  57 ; 
«The  Afihburton  Poisoning  Case,"  Vol.  vii.  (n.b.)  page  107;  "On  Poisoning  with 
Arsenic  and  Strychnia,"  V^.  vii.  (k.  g.)  page  609. 


Mr.  Herapath  was  better'known  in  Bristol  in  connection  with  civic  life,  in  which  he 
took  great  interest,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  senior  magistrate  of  the  city. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  several  children,  Dr.  Bird  Herapath  being  his  eldest  son. 


USE  OF  BISULPHITE  OF  LIME  FOB  PREVENTING  THE  DECOMPOSITION 

OF  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES. 

In  the  desire  to  satisfy  a  correspondent  with  reference  to  the  use  of  bisulphite  of  lime 
(see  '*  Notices  to  Correspondents"  in  our  January  and  February  numbers)  Ve  have  called 
forth  communications  from  the  agents  of  a  patentee,  two  of  which  we  were  only  able 
to  allode  to  briefly  in  our  last  number,  and  a  third  we  now  insert  entire. 

"24,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  W,C^ 
''20th  February,  1868. 

"  Gentlemen, — Messrs.  Prince  and  Co.  are,  no  doubt,  quite  right  when  they  tell  yon 
that  the  Specification  of  Rattray's  Patent,  1861,  in  no  way  resembles  the  process  de- 
fcribed  in  that  of  Medlock  and  Bailey.  Indeed  we  do  not  see  how  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  law  of  patents  could  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 

^*  We  beg  to  assure  you  that  we  had  read  Rattray's  specification  when  we  wrote  to  you 
last  mont^  aod  it  was  from  having  done  so  carefully  that  we  made  the  statement  in 
oar  letter  quoted  in  your  last  number.  If  the  whole  of  our  letter  had  been  printed,  our 
meaning  would  have  been  clearer. 

^  We  repeat  that  Rattray  does  not  indicate  any  particular  sulphite  as  the  substance 
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to  be  nsed  in  his  process,  on  the  contmrj  he  informs  the  pablic  that  each  tod  enrf  one 
of  the  alkalioe  and  earthj  snlphites  maj  be  employed.  We  did  not  mean  to  sar,  aor 
did  we,  in  fact,  saj,  that  the  words  *  Sulphite  of  Lime '  never  occurred  throngbont  the 
specification.  Sulphite  of  lime  and  sulphite  of  aluinina  diesolTed  m  snlphuioos  acid  are 
mentioned,  but  011I7  as  examples  of  the  use  of  any  of  tbe  alkaline  or  earthy  sulphito. 
As  to  whether  the  Court  would  hold  that  sulphite  of  lime  dissolved  in  sulphurous  add 
is  to  be  taken  to  be  the  same  as  if  the  words  *  Bisulphite  of  Lime '  had  been  used,  it  dmj 
be  as  well  to  consult  the  case  of  Unwin  v.  Heaths,  House  of  Lords  Cases,  voL  v.  p.  505. 

**  But  even  granting  that  certain  specified  bisulphites  which  conld  be  used  far  the 
purpose,  including  bisulphite  of  lime,  were  iodicated  in  the  second  part  of  B«ttny^ 
specification,  (for  nothing  but  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  is  spoken  of  is 
the  first  part),  they  are  not  stated  to  be  used  at  all  as  Dr.  Medlock  and  Mr.  Bail«y  m 
bisulphite  of  lime,  vis.  to  prepare  the  substance  to  be  preserved  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
resist  the  influence  tending  to  decompose  it.  Mr.  Rattray  uses  sulphurous  acid  only  for 
this  purpose,  and  calls  in  aid  alkaline  and  earthy  sulphites  merely  to  pack  the  sab- 
stances  which  have  been  previously  so  prepared.  In  both  methods  of  applying  tks 
second  part  of  his  invention  he  commences  as  follows : — *  The  substancw  having  been 
submitted  to  the  treatment  described  in  the  first  part  of  my  invention,'  etc 

"  The  cases  we  referred  you  to  in  our  previous  letter  (Betts  r.  Menxies,  Hoass  of 
Lords  Cases,  voL  x.  p.  117,  and  Ralston  9.  Smith,  House  of  Lords  Cases,  voL  xi.  p.  223) 
show  that  the  vague  generalities  in  a  specification  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  Rattray^ 
is  no  anticipation  of  a  subsequent  oracticable  invention,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  s 
person  would  be  very  iU-advised  who  would  attempt  to  justify  an  infringement  of  Mai- 
lock  and  Bailey's  patent  by  reference  to  Rattray's  specification. 

^  We  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

*'  CHAPKAJf ,  ClaHKJB,  AHD  TdBHEE. 

''  To  the  Editors  of  the  Pharmaceutkai  Journal'* 

We  have  really  no  object  or  interest  in  depreciating  Messrs.  Medlock  and  BaDej^ 
invention,  nor  do  we  desire  to  encourage  the  infringement  of  processes  to  the  ezclosive 
use  of  which  they  have  any  just  claim.  But  the  application  of  bisulphite  of  lime  ass 
preservative  a^ent,  for  preventing  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  substaaoei, 
was  not  an  original  invention  of  Messrs.  Medlock  and  Bailey,  although  some  partkohv 
method  or  methods  of  applying  it  may  have  been.  On  being  askc4  the  questioa,  we 
have  stated,  and  now  repeat,  that  bisulphite  of  lime  had  b^n  nsed  for  the  poipose 
referred  to,  and  its  use  for  that  pupose  made  the  subject  of  a  patent,  some  years  before 
the  date  of  Medlock  and  Bailey's  patent.  Messrs.  Chapman  now  say,  referring  to  their 
previous  letter,  **  we  did  not  mean  to  say,  nor  did  we,  in  fact,  say,  that  the  wo^  **  Sal- 
phite  of  Lime  **  never  occurred  throughout  the  (Rattray's)  specification."  On  a  formff 
occasion  we  remarked  that  these  gentlemen  most  have  written  their  letter  witfaovt 
having  first  read  Rattray's  specification,  and  now  we  must  again  observe  that  the  sen- 
tence above  quoted  from  their  present  letter  must  have  been  written  without  referrio; 
to  the  contents  of  their  previous  letter,  from  which  we  quote  the  following  sentence 
verbatim  : — 

"The  specification  to  Rattray's  patenti  1861,  referred  to  by  you,  does  not  mendoa 
bisulphite  of  lime.  It  is  true  that  a  claim  is  ms[de  for  preserving  animal  and  vegi^able 
substances  by  means  of  alkaline  and  earthy  sulphites,  but  neither  in  the  claim  nor  ia  tbe 
description  of  the  process  is  any  particular  sulphite  indicated." 

Now  what  we  have  said  and  repeat  is,  that  Rattray's  specification  does  virtually  mea- 
tion  bisulphite  of  lime,  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  lime  in  sulphurous  acid  (the  bsit 
chemical  description  that  could  be  given  of  it)  being  directed  to  be  applied  to  meat  for 
efifecting  its  preservation.  We  say  further  that  not  only  is  sulphite  of  lime  thus  clesriv 
indicate  as  a  particular  sulphite  which  is  proposed  to  be  used,  but  sulphite  of  aloiciiis 
is  also  recommended  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  addition  to  these  two  sulphites,  howefcr, 
which  are  the  only  ones  particularly  indicated,  a  claim  is  made  for  the  use  of  any  of  the 
alkaline  or  earthy  sulphites  to  be  used  in  connection  with  free  sulphurous  acid.  In  fart, 
Rattray  recommended  the  application  of  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  first,  and  the  ase 
of  the  snlphites  after  this ;  but  as  he  states  that  tbe  second  part  of  his  process  (tbe  nse 
of  snlphites)  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  preeervation  of  materials  operated 
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Upon  according  to  the  first  part  of  his  process,  with  sniphnrons  acid  alone,  he  appears 
to  have  also  contemplated  the  ose  of  the  sulphites  without  the  preliminary  use  of  the 
free  acid.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sulphurous  acid  is  the  efficient  agent  in  this 
process,  whether  it  be  used  in  the  free  state  or  in  combination  with  a  base ;  there  is 
no  doubt  also,  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  Mr.  Rattray,  namely,  the  preservation 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  generally,  including  raw  hides,  that  any  of  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  sulphites  might  be  used,  and  he  was,  therefore,  right  in  claiming 
them,  if  at  all,  as  a  claan,  the  efficacy  of  which  depended  on  the  sulphurous  acid, 
which  he  also  claimed.  We  believe  Rattray's  patent  would  not  have  stood  a  contest, 
becaose  he  claimed  more  than  he  was  entitled  to  as  an  original  invention ;  but  whether 
his  patent  wss  good  or  bad,  it  has  ceased  to  exists  and  is  only  of  importance  now  in 
showing  what  was  known  and  practised  at  that  time,  and  which  being  no  longer  new 
cannot  now  be  secured  by  a  patent. 


BOOK8    RBOBIVBD. 


A  Manual  of  Inoroa.nic  Chemistry,  Arranged  to  Facilitate  the  Experimental  Demon- 
stration  of  the  Facts  and  Principles  of  the  Science.  By  Charlbs  W.  Eliot,  Pro- 
fessor of  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,  and  Frank  H.  Stobkr,  Professor  of 
General  and  Industrial  Chemistry  in  the  Biassachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Second  Edition  (Revised).  Loudon:  John  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster  Row.  8ro. 
Pp.  606.    1868. 

Owbn'b  CoNBPBorns ;  or  Stuiumih'  Rehkkbranoer,  showing  in  a  tabular  form,  the 
Latin  name  (with  its  correct  termination)  of  each  article  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
1867,  its  English  name,  together  with  its  synonyms ;  with  a  list  of  preparations  into 
which  it  enters,  and  its  proportion  thereto ;  to  which  are  added  the  dose,  operation, 
and  use;  specific  gravity,  and  chemical  composition;  articles  newly  admitted  to  the 
Pharmacopceia,  as  well  as  those  in  which  any  change  has  taken  place,  either  in  name 
or  composition,  are  carefully  distinguished.  London :  Longmans,  Green,  Reader,  and 
Dyer.  1868. 
The  above  descriptive  title  sufficiently  indicates  the  nature  of  this  little  work,  which, 

with  its  blank  ruled  interleaved  pages,  forms  a  useful  companion  to  the  student  as  well 

as  to  the  dispenser. 

CHBiaoAL  Notes  for  thb  Lboturb-Room  on  Hsat,  Laws  of  C!HBiaoAL  CoMBiNAnoN, 
▲ND  Chbmistry  of  thb  Non-Mbtallic  Elbmxntb.  By  Thomas  Wood,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 
etc.    Second  Edition.    London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.    1868. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Penons  having  seceded  from  the  Society  may  be  restored  to  their  former  status  on 
payment  of  arrears  of  subscription  and  the  registration  fee  of  the  current  year. 

Those  who  were  Associates  before  the  1st  of  July,  1842,  are  privileged  (as  Founders 
of  the  Society)  to  become  Members  without  examination. 

The  General  Index  to  the  first  fifteen  volumes  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  may 
be  had  of  the  Secretary,  price  2«.  Sd.  post  free. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Library  may  also  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  price  Is.  Id,  post 
free. 

^Associate"  (Leicester). — (1.)  Sulphur  Pastilles  are  made  by  Messrs.  Duncan  and 
Flockhart,  Edinburgh.    (2^  See  Beaslev's  *  Pocket  Formulary .' 

Messrs.  Mottershtad  and  Co.  (Manchester)  are  thanked  for  specimens  of  chemical 
labels  according  to  the  nomenclature  used  in  Roscoe*s  '  Elementary  Chemistry.' 

M.  P.  S.  (Crediton)  states  that  he  has  been  informed  that  the  so-called  Extract  of 
Meat  sometimes  contains  a  great  proportion  of  bean-meal,  and  wishes  to  know  whether 
nny  other  druggist  has  met  with  a -similar  complaint. 
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A.  E.  S,  ^LiTerpool).^-Tlie  qnestton  of  liability  to  serve  <m  juries  has  been  repettedlf 
referred  to  in  this  Jonnial,  and  the  Aet  relating  thereto  will  be  fonnd  at  paj^  SS, 
VoL  IV.  (New  Series),  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a  Phannaoentieal  Chemist  is 
exempted,  from  serring  on  any  juries  whatsoever,  ''AU  Registered  Phannaoenticil 
Chemists  are  absolntely  freed  and  exempted  from  being  returned  and  from  serring  spoa 
any  juries  or  inquests  whatsoever,  and  shall  not  be  inserted  in  the  lists  to  he  pcepsnd 
by  virtue  of  the  prineipal  .Act  or  this  Act" 

B,  W:  (Halifax)  wishes  to  know  the  composition  of  the  "  Chemical  FIj  Papcn." 

**  PharwL  Brit'* — (1.)  For  reoovering  spirit  or  ether  from  preparations  in  which  tkoN 
liquids  are  nsed  in  the  process  hot  are  not  finally  left,  a  copper  or  tin  ditih  with  a  still-hsid 
thttt  fits  on  as  the  lid  of  a  saucepan  does,  may  be  employwL  When  «sed  for  lecuwriag 
the  volatile  liquid,  the  joint  may  be  luted  with  linseed-meal.  (2.)  There  is  no  autho- 
rized formula  for  pepsine  wine,  but  it  may  be  noade  by  macerating  medicinal  prasiae  is 
wine  in  such  proportion  that  there  shall  be  a  dose  of  pepsine  in  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
product 

^  Saffron," — The  sort  of  mill  known  as  the  cannon-ball  mill  answers  well  for  mskiag 
mercurial  ointment 

^  A  Student,** — In  making  medicinal  infusions  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  tht 
time  of  maceration  are  regulated  with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  what  is  required  sad 
the  rejection  of  what  b  not  required  of  the  solid  ingredients. 

"  Apprmtiot,** — The  PharmacopoBia  which  is  in  use  both  for  the  Bfajor  and  Minor  Ex- 
aminations, is  the  British  Pharmacoposia,  but  candidates  ought  by  no  means  to  he  ss- 
acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the  more  important  medicines  of  the  London  Fhir- 
macopceia,  and  thev  should  also  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  all  dmp  which  lie 
in  common  use,  whether  included  in  the  Pbarmacopmia  or  not  An  acquaintance  vilh 
the  new  systom  of  chemical  notation  is  de&iraUe,  out  is  not,  we  believe,  at  prsKit  le* 
garded  as  compulsory. 

"  iin  Astiatani "  (Cheltonham)  wishes  to  know  the  best  means  of  preserring  liqnonee 
root 

"  Duhuu  "  (Ripley).— Jn  reply  to  the  question  in  our  last  number,  Mr.  T.  BarksDshsw, 
of  Tickhill,  says,  "I  poisoned  a  hedgehog  last  summer  with  two  sera  pies  of  pnusic  seid 
of  Scheele's  strength.  I  had  kept  the  animal  in  possession  some  time  pxevioas  (sksf 
with  two  others)  taking  great  notice  of  their  curious  habits,  so  know  it  to  have  bees  is 
a  good  state  of  health  at  the  time  of  the  experiment,  and  believe  a  smaller  qniBtitj 
would  have  dispatohed  it" 

''  A  Corre^Hmdent,**-^!.)  Na    (2.)  Dr.  Attfield*s  <  Pharmacentacal  Cbemistiy.' 

J,  E,  G.  (Derby).— ^ce/ete  q^/rcm. — ^Takeof  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  1  part,  Aestic  Aoi 
(sp.  gr.  1*066)  6  parts.     Digest  for  three  days,  and  filter. 

**  One  who  vtdnls  to  become  a  Pharmaeeutical  Chemiet.** — ^The  paragraph  is  eonect  ssd 
clearly  worded.  Our  correspondent  should  write  to  the  author,  who  would,  doubtktf) 
gladly  give  explanations  or  advice  in  cases  of  difficulty. 

U, — There  is  no  difference  in  the  supposed  varieties  of  Pottuea  ChloroA. 

KCl-|-8(Ca2HO)-*-8Cl,  =  KC10,-f.3CaCl,  +  3HjO. 

Wanted,  the  number  of  the  Journal  for  July,  1865,  containing  Index  to  Vol  Tl 
Full  price  given. 


InstructioDs  from  Members  and  ABSOciates  respecting  the  trannmiaBion  of  the 
Journal  before  the  25th  of  the  month,  to  Elias  Brbmridge,  Secretvji  ^^^ 
Bloomebury  Square,  W.C. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  28rd)  to  Messrs.  Churchiix,  New  Btf* 
lington  Street.     Other  communications  to  the  Editors,  Bloomsbuiy  Sqave. 
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THE  BRITISH  PHAJLMACOPCELA.. 

The  Execativ^e  Committee  of  the  (reneral  Medical  Council,  in  an  advertise- 
ment which  will  be  fonnd  in  another  part  of  this  Journal,  have  preferred  a  very 
serioDS  charge  against  certain  Chemil^te,  who,  they  say,  are  still  in  the  habit  of 
compounding  and  dispensing  medicines  acconling  to  the  directions  and  formula 
contained  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia^  instead  of  recognizing  and  adopting 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867,  as  the  only  PharmacopOBia  authorized  by  law. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  sufficient  grounds  have  existed  for  the  statement  thus 
made  to  the  disparagement  of  members  of  the  pharmaceutical  body,  but  we  trust 
and  beliere  that  cases  such  as  those  alluded  to  are  quite  exceptional,  and  that 
(he  practice  complained  of  has  arisen  from  misconception  of  the  wishes  and  inten- 
tions of  medical  men,  and  of  the  dqties  of  the  Chemist  in  dispensing  medicines. 

Nine  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  official  publication  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1867,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  time  an  earnest  desire  has 
been  generally  manifested,  alike  by  Medical  men  and  Chemists,  to  substitute 
the  medicines  made  according  to  the  authorized  formuloo  of  the  new  Pharma- 
copoeia for  those  previously  in  use,  as  speedily  and  completely  as  the'  require- 
ments of  existing  medical  practice  would  admit. 

It  could  not  be  expected,  on  the  introduction  of  a  new  Pharmacopoeia,  that 
medical  men  should  be  prepared  at  once  to  relinquish  the  use  of  preparations 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  prescribe,  and  to  adopt  new  or  altered  prepa- 
rations in  the  use  of  which  they  have  had  no  previous  experience.  The  change 
mnst  necessarily  to  some  extent  be  a  gradual  one,  and  this  arises  more  from  the 
tardiness  of  preecribers  in  adapting  their  prescriptions  to  new  formulae,  than 
from  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  dispensers  to  make  the  change  thoroughly 
and  at  once,  if  required  to  do  so. 

To  the  Chemist,  a  change  of  pharmacopoBias  involves  a  considerable  increase 
of  labour  and  expense  in  carrying  on  his  business,  as  he  is  compelled  for  some  tim«) 
to  keep  two  sets  of  preparations, — the  old  for  use  in  dispensing  from  prescri^j- 
tioDS  written  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  Pharmacoposia,  and  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  medical  men  who  still  continue  to  indicate  such  Re- 
parations in  their  prescriptions,  and  the  new  for  use  in  all  other  cases.  The 
change  also  involves  an  increase  of  responsibility,  and  a  constant  necessity  for 
the  exercise  of  discretion  in  the  interpretation  of  the  instructions  given  by 
preecribers.  The  difficulties  resulting  from  these  causes,  however,  only  occur 
to  any  considerable  extent  when  a  change  of  pharmacopoeias  is  first  made,  or 
while  some  hesitation  exists  among  medical  men  in  using  the  medicines  made 
according  to  the  newly  authorized  processes ;  but  on  neither  of  these  grounds 
can  any  excuse  be  now  urged  by  Chemists  for  ^^  compounding  and  dispensing 
medicines"  according  to  the  directions  and  formulae  of  any  other  than  tlie 
British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867,  when  no  specific  instructions  are  given  to  that 
effect. by  the  prescriber. 
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The  Dew  pharmacopoeia  has  become  folly  established  not  only  by  law,  but  in 
the  good  opioions  of  all  classes  of  the  medical  profeBsion.  lo  the  large  dis- 
pensiDg  establishments  it  is  implicitly  adopted  as  the  law  requires,  and  ve 
believe  there  are  now  but  few  cases  in  which  prescriptions  indicate  that  the 
medicines  are  to  be  prepared  according  to  the  London  Pharmacopeia.  When 
such  instructions  are  given,  it  is  of  course  the  duty  of  the  dispenser  to  follow 
them,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  such  indication  the  dispenser  incurs  a  hesTj 
responsibility  in  disregarding  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and,  as  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Medical  Council  say,  **  would  certainly  be  held  criminally  respon- 
sible if  the  effect  of  his  so  compounding  and  dispensing  should  prove  iojuriooi 
to  the  health,  or  affect  the  life,  of  the  person  taking  or  using  such  medicioeB.** 

To  most  of  our  readers  we  believe  any  appeal  on  this  subject  is  unneoenuy. 
The  leading  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  have  been  among  the  fore- 
most advocates  and  promoters  of  the  adoption  of  one  Pharmacopceia,  applicable 
alike  to  every  part  of  the  British  dommions.  The  Society,  by  its  Coand, 
and  through  many  of  its  members,  has  asBisted  in  effecting  the  amalgamatioo 
of  the  previously  existing  three  PharmaoopNoeias,  and  the  establishment  of  one 
uniform  guide  for  the  preparation  of  medicines,  by  which,  if  full  effect  be 
given  to  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  Medical  Council,  modi 
good  will  be  produced,  the  interests  of  medical  science  advanced,  and  the 
safety  of  the  health  of  the  public  promoted. 

Immediately  after  the  offi(ual  publication  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  18^,  t 
letter  was  sent  to  all  the  niembers  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  signed  by  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  directing  attention  to  the  steps  that  were  required 
to  be  taken  on  such  an  occasion,  and  laying  particular  stress  upon  the  baiefiti 
that  would  result  from  the  general  adoption  of  the  British  Pharmaoopoeia,  bj 
which  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  would  be  brought  into  uniformitj. 
Several  articles  with  a  similar  purport  have  appeared  in  this  Journal,  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  all  the  important  preparations  of  the  London  Pbaraisp 
copoeia  are  now  contained  in  tne  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and,  with  very  fev 
exceptions,  the  strength  of  the  medicines  either  remains  unaltered  or  hae  been 
reduced ;  so  that,  while  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  the  in  junctions  of  the 
Medical  Council,  are  to  the  effect  that  all  medicines  ordered  by  names  need  in 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  should  be  compounded  and  dispensed  in  acooidance 
with  the  instructions  given  in  that  work, — unless  the  prescriber  clearly  indietttf 
the  contrary, — the  adoption  of  this  practice,  which  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  die- 
penser,  may  often  contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  patient.  Thus,  JJquor  i/or^ 
phia  Acetatis  and  Liquor  MorphuB  HydrockUtraiis^  B.  P.,  are  only  half  the 
strength  of  those  previously  ordered  in  the  L.  P. ;  so  also  Tlnctura  Aamiti  uA 
Tinctura  Belladonna  of  the  authorized  formulse  are  one-third  and  one-half  the 
strength  respectively  of  the  L.  P.  preparations.  When  these  medicines  sre 
ordeml,  the  use  of  those  made  by  the  obsolete  London  processes  might  ivove 
dangerous  if  not  fatal.  It  was  with  much  surprise  we  found  from  a  letter 
inserted  in  the  ^  Lancet  ^  about  two  months  ago,  and  transferred  to  this  Joniml 
in  February,  that  at  a  first-class  dispensing  establishment  at  the  west-end  ci 
London,  a  prescription  ordering  Liquor  Morphia  Hydrochloratis  was  dispenied 
according  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  some  injury  done  to  the  patient 
through  the  overdose  that  was  in  consequence  given.  Still  greater  was  our 
surprise  at  the  explanation  given  by  the  chemist,  that  he  always  dispensed 
according  to  the  old  forms  unless  otherwise  directed.  We  feel  sure  that  thii 
must  be  an  isolated  case,  for  anything  more  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  reaeon 
and  sound  policy  could  hardly  be  conceived.  It  is  the  duty  of  chemists  gese- 
rally  to  protest  against  such  a  practice,  and  to  endeavour  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  by  example  and  precept,  to  render  the  old  abrogated  Phannaoopeiai, 
which  have  been  superseded  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867,  leallj  ote>- 
lete,  as  it  is  now  time  they  should  be. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

THE   PHARMACEUTICAL   SOCIE'TY. 


AT  A  MEBTINa  6P  THE  COUNCIL,  March  4M,  1868, 

Present— Messrs.  Bird,  Bottle,  Carteighe,  Deane,  EvanS)  Hills,  Ince,  Morson,  Orridge, 
Bandall,  Savage,  Squire,  and  Wangh, 

The  following  were  elected 

KSldBBiSS. 

Blain,  William    Bolton. 

HoUoway,  Thomas  Henry  ...Sydenham. 

Kent,  Thomas  Bamsey  liondon. 

Matthias,  John  J Weston-super-Mare. 

Phillips,  Jonathan Crewe. 

Tanner,  Alfred  Edwud  .^.... Liverpool. 
Viplady,  Frederick Durham. 

*  • 

Mr.  Isaiah  Bonrdas,  7,  Pont  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  was  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Council,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  we  retirement  of  Mr.  Daniel  Bell  Hanbury. 


BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

The  sum  of  Twenty  Pounds  was  granted  from  the  Benevolent  Fund  to  a  distressed 
Member  of  the  Society  in  Devonshire. 

BOAKD  OF  EXAMINERS,  February  26^A,  1868. 
Present — Messrs.  Bird,  Carteighe,  Deane,  Gkle,  and  Haselden. 

The  following  passed  and  were  registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists : — 

Blain,  William    Bolton. 

Matthias,  John  Jackson Weston-super-Mare. 

BOAKD  OF  EXAMINERS,  March  18^  1868. 

Present — ^Messrs.  Bird,  Carteighe,  Cracknell,  Darby,  Davenport,   Deane,  Edwards, 
Oale,  Garle,  Hanbury,  and  Squire. 

Nine  candidates  presented  themselves  for  the  Major  and  Minor*  Examinations.    The 
following  seven  passed,  and  were  duly  registered : — 

MAJOR  (as  Pharmaceutical  Chemist). 
Nicholson,  Henry    Blackheath. 

MINOR  (as  Assistants). 

Button,  Joseph    Penzance. 

Canninff,  Philip  Stoneham Coventry. 

Cocks,  John  Walter Torrington. 

Knight,  Benjamin  YeoviL 

Loumeau,  Edmond Mauritius. 

Parsons,  William Birkenhead. 

2  O  2 
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THJB   BRNEYOLBNT   FUND. 


BXaiBTSBSD   ▲FPBBNTIOSB   AND    STITDBNTB. 

Najcx.  Bbbidiho  with 

Bonoford,  Alfred  Hemming... Mean.  Banks  and  Biebuds  .Birmingluim. 

Chantler,  Willi&m  Bogen  ...ICr.  Chantler  Newport  Pagnell. 

Dayiee,  Henry  Morgan    Bfr.  Dalies  Cardigan. 

Ooodliffe,  George Mr.  Newby  Hammemnith. 

Gonld,  Robert  Qeorge Mr.  Penney Poole. 

Hardy,  Robert Mr.  Marsball    Boston. 

Hill,  William  Edward Mr.  Salisbaiy Leicester. 

Hngbes,  John  Taylor Mr.  Uo^hes     ^ Altnncham. 

John,  Jabei  Armndel  Bir.  Danes  Tenby. 

Jones,  John  Mr  Hibbert Neath. 

Kimber,  Benjamin  T .Mr.  Dawson Southampton. 

Lof  thonse,  John Messrs.  Lof  thonse  and  Saltmer Kingston-npoa-HolL 

Ritson,  Charles  Edward  Messrs.  Bitson  and  Sons SonderUnd. 

Stocks,  Charles London. 

Wilford,  Josiah    Messrs.  Taylor Newport  Pagnell. 

Ebsatum. — P.  406,  line  15,  for  Seeney,  read  Leeney. 


BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

SUBSCBIPTIOVS  AKD  DONATIONS  SECUYBD  DITEIVavMABCH. 

8X7B8CBIFTION8. 
Loia>ov. 


£    «.  d. 

Anderson,  C,  Lower  Belgraye 

Street  110 

ArgleB,C.,l,Eaat  India  Ayenue  110 
Attfield,  Prof.,  17,  Bloomsbury 

Square 110 

Barron,  Frederick,  Bush  Lane  2    2    0 

Bell,  W.  H.,  Albany  Street  ...  0  10    6 

Binge,  T.,  23,  Stoekbndge  Ter.  0  10    6 

Bolton,  Thomas,  Dalston 0    6    0 

Breton,  W.,  137,  Cannon  St. .  0  10    6 

Bromley,  B.  M.,  Denmark  Hill  0  10  6 
Burgoyne,  Burbidges,  &  Squire, 

Coleman  Street  2    2    0 

Coles,  C,  1,  King's  College  Bd.  0  10  6 
Coles,  John,  197,  Camberwell 

NewBoad 0  10    6 

Con8tance,Edward,  87  ,Leaden- 

haUStreet  0  10    6 

Darby  &  Qosden,  140,  Leaden- 
hall  Street  2    2    0 

Davies,  W.,  292, Gray's  Inn  Bd.  0  10  6 
Davy,    Yat^s,    k    Boutledge, 

100,  Upper  Thames  Street...  2    2    0 

Deane,  Heory,  Clapham    1     1    0 

Knde,  G.,  72,  Goswell  Road...  0  10  6 
Faulconer,B.S.,  270,  Walworth 

Road  110 

Fincham,  B.,  57,  Baker  Street  2    2    0 

Flux,  W.,  East  India  Ayenue  110 

Foott,B.B.,8,StockbridgeTer.  0  10    6 

Fox,  William,  49,  Church  St. .  1     1    0 

Gadd,  Charles,  Yauxhall 0    5    0 


Gloyer,  George,  19,  GoodgeSt 
Hanbury,  D.  B.,  Plough  Court 
Hill,  A.  B.,  11,  LiUle  Britain . 
HUl,  A.  S.,  11,  Little  Britain  . 
Hodgkinson,  Charles,  127,  Al- 

dersgate  Street   

Hodgkinsons,  Stead,&Treacher 

127,  Aldersgate  Street   

Hora,  H.  W.,  58,  Minoriee  ... 
Howden,B.,78,Ghtu}echurchSt. 
Howell,  Maurice,  Peekham  ... 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  Clapham... 
Johnson,  Benjamin  M.,  Totten- 
ham Court  Boad    

Jones,  Peter,  Norton  Folgate  . 
Kemp,  Bobert,  HoUoway  Bd. . 
Kendall,  C.  F.,  Clapham  Bead 
Kent,  Thomas,  Blackfriars  Bd. 
Large,  J.  H.,  New  North  Bd. . 
Long,  Henry,  Netting  HiU  ... 
Merrell,  J.,  Camden  Koad  ... 
Moi^n,D.,  7,  Manyille  Terrace 
Porter,  W.  H.,  Loughborough 

Boad,  Brixton    

Preston  Sl  Sons,  Leadenhall  St. 
Bichardson,  Ghx).,  Notting  Hill 
Bose,  Alfred,  Maida  Hill  Kant 
Rowe,  Bobert,  West  Brompton 
Bowson,  H.,2,Chichester  Street 
Sadler,  Williani,Norton  Folgate 
Shirley,  John  G.,  Westboume 
Groye 


£ 
1 
1 
1 
1 


t. 

1 
1 
1 
1 


I 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  10  6 

2    2  0 

1  1  0 
1  1  0 
0  10  € 
0  10  6 

0  10  6 

1  I  0 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 

0  10 

1  1 
1  1 
0  10 


0  10  6 

2    2  0 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

1  1  0 
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£    ».    d. 

Smith,  W.  F.,  Walworth  Ed.  .  1     1    0 
Stickland,  W.  H.,  South  Keo- 

suigtbn 110 

Stonehom,  P.,  Craven  Place...  0  10    6 

Taylor,  Thomas,  Peckham    ...  0.10    6 

Thompson,  H.  A.,  Worahip  St.  110 


£  ».  d, 

Warner,  C.  H.,  Fore  Street  ...  1    1  0 
Weston,  S.    J.,    Westboume 

Terrace    110 

Williams,  J.  J.,  Harrow  Boad  0  10  6 

Wood,  £.,  49,  Bemers  Street .  0  10  6 

Wooldridge,  John,  Euston  Bd.  0  10  6 


COXTKTBT. 


£  «.  (2. 

^ro^/brci,  Harrison  &  Parkinson  2    2  0 

„        Hick,  Joseph 0  10  6 

„        Bogerson,  M.,  k  Son  110 

„        Walker,  John 0  10  6 

^ru/^e,  Thomas,  James  0    6  0 

BrMf^noWil,  Steward,  William...  0  10  6 
Mrijttol,  Ackerman,  Theophilus  110 

Chelmsford^  Baker,  Charles  P.  .  0  10  6 

„          Baker,  Garrard  ...  0  10  6 

„          Seaton,  George   ...  1     1  0 

(Tie^Atfii/,  Knowles,  Bichard  J. .  2    2  0 

Clapton,  Upper^  Granger,  B.  J.  1     1  0 

JDurAam,  Belough,  H.  M 110 

„        Burdon,^ohn 0  10  6 

Sarsfield,  William   ...  0  10  6 

„        Wortlcv,  John 0  1*0  6 

Dwking,  Clark,  William  W.  ...  0    6  0 

Dooer,  Bottle,  Alexander    1     1  0 

JS'xtf^  BromjQeld,  Charles 0    5  0 

Gainshorotigh^  Marshall,  J.  F. .  0  10  6 

&a^e#Aea<;,  Elliott,  Bobert 0  10  .6 

„         Giurbutt,  C.  D 0  10  6 

Gravesendy  Beaumont,  W.  H.  .  1    1  0 

„         Spencer,  Charles  ...  1     1  0 

Beywood,  Beckett,  William  ...  0  10  6 

//iu^i2^«/l^,  Fryer  &  King    ...110 

j^m/Z,  Bajnes,  James   0  10  6 

„     Earle,  Francis    0  10  6 

„     Hall,  Henry  B,  F 0    5  0 

„     Kirton,  Joseph  B 0  10  6 

^orc/,  Beal,  Edmund  J 0  10  6 

Kiddermimter,  Bond,  Charles  .  0  10  6 

,,             Steward,Josiah  0  10  6 

„             Steward,  Theo.  0  10  6 

Kilmarnocky  Borland,  John  ...  0  10  6 

„  Baokin,  William...  110 

X«e»,  Marlor,  Jabez      0  10  6 

Leicester,  Butler,  Thomas  E....  0    5  0 

„        Cooper,  Thomas 110 

Salisbury,  William  B.O  10  6 

Leominster,  J>9mB,J>,^ 1     1  0 

XtfMWt,  Head,  John 0  10  6 

„       Martin,  Thomas  0  10  6 


£    s.  d. 

LtfKw^,  Saxby,  Henry  0  10  6 

Lincoln,  Tomlinson,  Charles  K.  0  10  6 

Liverpool,  Bramwell,  George...  0  10  6 

Looe,  Hicks,  James  S 0  10  6 

Lowestoft,  Edmonds,  B.  M.  ...  0    6  0 

Manchester,  Mitchell,  John    ...  0  10  6 

MeHhyr  Tydfil,  Thomas,  B.  ...  0     6  0 
Newcastle'On-Tyne,BnAy,B..B.  110 
„                Proctor,B.S.  110 

iVbnwcA,  Cooke,  Wilham   0    5  0 

Oldham,  Hargrares,  Henry  L.  .  0  10  6 

„        Henthom,  Joshua    ...  0  10  6 

0/%,  Pratt,  Biohard  M 0  10  6 

O^of^,  Walsh,  Edward 1     1  0 

P/^^MOii^,  Burwood,  James   ...  0    &  0 

Bichmond,  S.  W.,  Clarke,  T.  M.  0  10  6 

Rock  Ferry,  DntUm,  John 1     1  0 

Ruthin,  Bancroft,  John  James  .  0  10  6 

^AtVAw.  Veitch,  William   1    1  0 

South   Petherton,    Wellington, 

Frederick  G.N 0    6  0 

Southsea,  Bastrick  and  Son    ...  0  10  6 

i^a^c^ti^.  Swift,  Francis 0  10  6 

Stockton,  Breyshay,  Thomas  ...  0  10  6 

„        Brayshaj,WilliamB.  1     1  0 

„        Hodgson,  E.,  and  Son  0  10  6 

„        Homer,  Thomas  B....  0  10  6 

raim^ow,  Fouracre,  Bobert  ...     0  10  6 

„        Prince,  Henry 0  10  6 

Thomton-in- Craven,  Wilson,  T.  2     2  0 

Torpoint,  Down,  Bichard  H.  ...  0  10  6 

Torque^,  Whiteway,  W.  H.   ...  0  10  6 

WaUham'U-WiUows,Wilaon,T.  0    5  0 

Walton  on- Thames,  Power,  E. .  0  10  0 

Weymouth,  Groyee,  Thomas  B.  0  10  6 

TFfiuifor,  Boyoe.JohnP 0  10  6 

„        qolliM,  H.  G 0    5  0 

„        Crook,  E 0  10  6 

„        Grisbrook,  E 0  10  6 

„        Leigh,  John 0  10  6 

„        Bussell,  Charles  J.  L.  0  10  6 

„        Weller,  George  0  10  6 

F^moiMf Aom,  Skoulding,W....  0    5  0 


DONATION. 


Hayles,  Benjamin,  Ealing 


£  s.    d. 
0  10    6 
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BOTANICAL  PRIZE  FOR  1869. 

A  Silrer  Council  Medal  is  ofiFered  for  the  best  Herbarium,  collected  in  anj 

Sart  of  the  United  Kingdom  between  the  first  day  of  May,  1868,  and  the  fint 
&j  of  June,  1869 ;  and  should  there  be  more  than  one  collection  posseBsing 
such  an  amount  of  merit  as  to  entitle  the  collector  to  reward,  a  second  pnse, 
consisting  of  a  Brooae  Medal,  and  also  Certificates  of  Merit,  will  be  given  st 
the  discretion  of  the  Council.  In  the  event  of  none  of  the  collections  poeseasiDg 
such  an  amount  of  Merit  as  to  warrant  the  Council  in  awarding  Medals  or 
Certificates,  none  will  be  given. 

The  collections  to  consist  of  Phanerogamous  plants  and  Ferns,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  Natural  System  of  De  CandoUe,  or  any  other  natural  method  in 
common  use,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  lists,  arranged  according  to  the  same 
method,  with  the  species  numbered. 

The  collector  to  follow  some  work  on  British  Botany  (such  as  that  of  Babiiig- 
ton,  or  Hooker  and  Arnott),  and  to  state  the  work  which  he  adopts.  The  name 
of  each  plant,  its  habitat,  and  the  date  of  collection,  to  be  stated  on  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  preserved. 

Each  collection  to  be  accompanied  by  a  note,  containing  a  declaration,  signed 
by  the  collector,  and  certi6ed  by  his  employer,  or  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  to 
whom  the  coUectior  is  known,  to  the  following  effect : — ^The  plants  which  aocom- 
pany  this  note  were  collected  by  myself,  between  the  first  day  of  May,  1868^ 
and  the  first  day  of  June,  1869,  and  were  named  and  arranged  without  any 
assistance  but  that  derived  from  books. 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  the  collections,  not  only  will  the  number  of  spe- 
cies be  taken  into  account,  but  also  their  rarity  or  otherwise,  and  the  manner  is 
which  they  are  preserved ;  and  should  a  specimen  be  wrongly  named,  it  will  bs 
erased  from  the  list. 

The  collections  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  17,  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  1869,  indorsed  ^^  Herbarium  far 
Competition  for  the  Botanical  Prizes.**  After  the  announcement  of  the  award, 
they  will  be  retained  one  month,  under  the  care  of  the  Curator  of  the  Mnseom, 
for  th«  impectiou  of  persons  connected  with  the  Society,  and  then  returned  to 
the  oolfectoiB,  if  required. 

N<»  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  compete,  unless  he  be  an  Associate,  Regis- 
terei  Apprentice,  or  a  Student  of  the  Society,  or  if  his  age  exceed  twenl7-<»e 
yeass. 


FREE  ADMISSIONS  TO  THE  ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETTS 

GARDENS,  REGENT*S  PARK. 

The  following  pupils  of  the  Class  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany,  in  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society,  after  examination  in  the  Elements  of  Structural  and  Phy- 
siological Botany,  were  recommended  by  Professor  Bentley  to  Mr.  Sowerby,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  for  free  admission  to  the  Gardens  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  and  the  privilege  has  been  accorded  to  them : — 

Mr.  Thomas  Fell  Abrahanu  Mr.  Walter  Hibbert 

„  T.  H.  Bowen.  „  Henry  Martyn  Hoffbes. 

„  James  Deane.  „  John'Edwanl  MaiUamL 

„  Henry  Foreter.  „  John  Moss. 

„  William  Robert  Fox.  „  Heniy  Nicholson. 

„  Alfred  Franklin.  „  Alfred  N.  Palmer. 

Bfr.  William  Sandall. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
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The  above  ure  arranged  alphabeticallj,  and  without  reference  to  actual  merit 
exhibited  at  the  examination. 

These  orders  will  admit  to  the  Gardens  upon  ordinary  days  in  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  August,  from  nine  a.m.  till  one  p.m.  ;  and  in  May,  June, 
and  July,  from  seven  a.m.  till  one  p.m.  Such  orders,  therefore,  give  every 
fociiity  to  those  who  possess  them  of  making  themselves  practically  acquainted 
with  plants. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT.— JVojii  January  Ut  to  December  3Ut,  1867. 


BlCBlPTS. 

Balance  in  Treiuarer's  bands  .... 

Balanoe  In  SecreUury's  handa 

Life  Mambera*  Fand : 

Fees 43    0    0 

Intereat 77  12    8 


£ 

9.   4. 

815 

0  6 

0 

8  6 

119  12    8 


Gorernment  Saeurltica : 

Intareat 

Bant 

Arreara  of  Subaeriptlon 

SabaeripUona : 

8S8  London  Membera    876  18  0 

1397  Countiy  Mambera  1,466  17  0 

IW  Aaaoclataa 83  19  0 

239  AppranOoaa  ....    180    4  tf 


118 

100 

79 


0  0 
0  0 
6    6 


Ceaa: 

68  Pbamuweotloal    >  90^  ,,    ^ 

ChemiaU  .  .  .  {"  «*•"<' 

82  Aaalatanta 888  18    0 

116  Appreniloea    ....  248  12    0 

16  Raciatratlon  Cer- 


2,045  18    6 


;} 


0  16    0 


904  17    0 


Faaa: 

Lactura  

Laboratory 

Joomalat 
Balance  of  Aoooont 


148 
841 


17  0 

18  10 

14    7 


je4,465  18    8 


EXPBKDITUHB. 

Life  Membera*  Fond : 
Inveatmant 

Government  Secaritiea'  InTestmenC 

Converaaalone 89  14    5 

PharmaceuUcal  Meetings  .    11  2    6 

Repaymenta 9  19    6 

Sondriea 6    8  11 


£    «.  4. 

46    6    6 
555  15    0 


Honae  Ezpenaes 

Rent,  Ratea,  Taxes,  and  Insurance  . 

Repaira  and  Alterations 

Apparatoa 

Library 

Museum: 

Specimens 58    2    9 

Curator's  Salary,  1  qr.  85    0    0 


Furniture 

Stationery 

Postage 

Printing  and  Engraving 

Advertisements 

Carriage 

Collector's  Commission . 


Travelling  Expenses 

Secretary  and  Registrar 

Wagea 

Expenses  of  Society  m  Scotland . 
Board  of  Ezaminers 


Profeaaor  of  Chemistry  and  Phar-'\ 
macy,  mcludlng  duties  as  Cnra-  > 
tor  and  payment  of  Assistant    ,j 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia  "^ 
Medica,  including  duUea  aa  Cu-  > 
rator  and  payment  of  Aasistant  j 

Subscription    to    Royal   Botanic) 
Gardena > 

Laboratory: 

Director's    Salary 

8(10    0    0 
Percentage  on  Fees 
(Session    1866-67) 

no   9   " 


117  5 

4 

34  18 

3 

433  11 

10 

168  7 

4 

9  4 

7 

60  13  10 

83  2 

9 

16  15 

0 

7  12 

4 

77  12 

1 

122  8 

1 

47  8 

6 

2  17 

4 

29  10 

6 

116  18 

4 

850  0 

0 

161  5 

6 

57  6 

4 

189  12 

8 

800  0 

0 

250  0 

0 

21  0 

0 

310    9 

Demonstrator 100    0 

Porter's  Wagea,  etc.  .    79    4 


Chemieala,  etc 


100  19 


0 
0 
1 

4 


Balanoe  in  Treasurer's  handa  . 
Balance  in  Secretary's  hands   . 


590  12    5 

655  15    1 

9  14    6 


£4,405  18    6 
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BENEVOLENT  FUND  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1867. 


B,    :  d 
BftUnoe  in  TrMsnrer'B  luuidB 

DiTidcnda 

DoniuioDs 20    8    6 

Sabccriptiona  344  18    6 


£    :  d, 

e  16    7 

889  18    9 


Dinner  Fund : 

Donations    ..1627  14  11 

fiubacriptionaf 144    9    0 

TiclceU  (263)   266  13    0 


1987  le  11 


«.  d, 
0    0 


Annuities  to  ChriBtmss.  1887 130 

Member,  Ute  nt  New  Fenr,  near  li. 

Ternodl,  age  60,  wile  S7,  both  in  iJl. 

bealth   SO    0   0 

Member,  late  at  Atberstone,  age  SI, 

four  cbildren  and  aged  mother  de- 
pendent on  him SO    0   0 

Member,  late  at  BakeweD,  with  wife 

(in  ill-health)  and  seven  chfldren    ..    30    0   0 
Widow  of  a  late  Member,  at  Boibscj, 

ill-health  90    0   0 

Widow  of  a  late  Member,  at  Loodon, 

a^e  50,  one  child,  mbeeile  (seeond 

grant)    90    0   • 

Meriiber,  late  at  Maaoheater 5    0   0 

Widow  of  a  late  Member,  at  Wobon, 

age  60    SO    0   0 

Member's  wife   and   familj,  late  at 

Cheltenham  10    0   0 

Member,  late  at  Ladbuy,  age  SS;  iU. 

health   10    0   0 

Widow  of  a-late  Member,  at  Snnderl 

land,  towards  expenses  in  getting 

her  ehild  in  an  On>haa  Ajsjlnm \h  IS    0 

Member,  late  at  Collea,  Baallhhire, 

with  wife  and  three  ohildrai  31  17    • 

Orphan  Daughter  of  a  Member,  late 

at  Southampton 10    0   0 

Premium  on   the  Orphan  B«ntle7*s 

Policy  of  Assurance 1   11    9 

AdTertisementa  ^..      9  19   6 

Postage 9    6   0 

Printing  and  Stationery  8  14   0 

Sundries   O  16   9 

Dinner  Account,  sundry  payments  (see 

vol.  iz.  s.  s.,  p.  lOS) 828    1    9 

Purchase  of  Consols. 

(£1773.  lUi.  IW.)     1611  16    2 

19S7  16  11 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands 963    6    1 

Balance  in  Secretaiy's  hands I  13    7 

I  

£SS49  14    8 


Console.,  31st  December,  1866  .'. 7,S50    0    0 

Consols.,  purchase  of,  as  aboTe 1,778  10  11 

£9.028  10  11 


We,  the  undersigned  Auditors,  have  examined  the  Accounts  of  the  Pharmaoeutkal 
Society,  and  find  them  correct  agpreeabiy  with  the  foregoing  statement;  and  that,  «■ 
shown  by  the  books  of  the  Society,  there  was  standing  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Society,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  Slst  of  Deoember,  1867  : — 

On  account  of  the  QenenJ  Fund,  New  8  per  Gents....  £4,600     0  0 

Life  Members'  Fund,  8  per  Cent.  Consols 2,700     0  0 

Benevolent  Fund,  8  per  Gent.  Consols   9,023  10  11 

Bell  Memorial  Fund,  3  per  Gent.  Consols  2,050     0  0 

Fbbderick  Barron,  "^ 
John  B.  Mackst,       | 

William  Squire,       | 
Robert  Westwood^  J 

Jcmwury  ZXtt,  1868. 
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MB.   H.   8UGDEN   EVA278,  YICB-PfiBSIDSNT,   IH  TBB   CHAIB. 

The  following— 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM 

were  annouDced,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  given  to  the  reepectiye 
donors : — 

The  London  Universitj  Calendar:  from  the  UniTersity, — Catalogue  of  the  'Exposi- 
tion Universelle '  of  1867,—Sondr7  Gatalognes  of  Articles  Contributed  to  the  raris 
Exhibition  by  Tarioos  British  Colonies, — Catalogpie  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865, — 
Three  Victorian  Exhibition  Essays, — Leares  of  Eucalyptus  Citriodon^  from  Queensland, 
— Fruit  and  Starch  from  Castanospermum  Australe, — Fruit  of  Hyphane  Thebaiaca, — 
Gam  and  Oil  from  Eucalyptus^ — Laurel  Oil,  Honey,  Glue  from  the  Gilbayre,  and  Crab 
Oil  from  British  Guiana, — Fsecnla  of  Macrozamia  spiralis^  and  of  the  Burrawong  Nut, 
from  N.  S.  Wales, — Active  Principle  of  Cayenne  Pepper  dissolved  in  Olive  Oil :  from 
Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds. 

Professor  Bei^tley  called  attention  to  a  few  substances  on  the  table  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds.  He  first  noticed 
a  specimen  of  crab-oil  which  had  lately  been  introduced  into  this  country  as 
something  new,  but  specimens  of  it  had  been  in  their  Museum  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  was  a  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Carapa  guianensis^  a  native 
of  British  Guiana,  and  was  first  exhibited  in  this  country  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  and,  lately,  at  the  Dublin  and  Paris  Exhibitions.  It  was  recom- 
mended as  a  hair-oil,  and  in  the  colony  it  was  also  used  for  illuminating 
purposes  Most  of  the  substances  on  the  table  were  from  British  Guiana. 
There  was  a  specimen  of  an  oil  called  laurel-oil,  which  was  recommended  in 
cases  of  rheumatism.  It  did  not,  however,  appear  to  possess  any  virtue  different 
from  other  oils  of  the  same  class,  though  it  might  probably  be  used  with 
advantage  in  certain  cases.  He  next  called  attention  to  a  kind  of  starch, 
which,  be  said,  had  been  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  the  Castanospermum 
australe^  in  New  South  Wales.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  character  of  the 
starch,  but  there  might  be  some  interest  attaching  to  it.  The  other  substances 
demanded  no  attention,  because  they  were  well  known. 

Mr.  Hai^bury  observed  that  the  crab-oil  alluded  to  was  not  obtained  from 
crabs,  as  its  name  would  seem  to  imply,  but  derived  its  name  from  Carapa, 
which  had  got  corrupted  into  **  carab,^  and  from  that  into  ^^  crab."  With  re- 
gard to  the  large  pod  on  the  table,  he  had  seen  the  seeds  of  it  in  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition, and  also  the  starch  made  from  them.  The  seeds  were  called  Moreton 
Bay  chestnuts,  and  there  were  numbers  of  samples  of  starch  made  from  them. 
The  plant  yielding  them  was  a  handsome  tree,  which  grew  in  Australia,  and 
seemed  to  flourish  well  also  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  Chairman  th^i  stated  that  he  had  brought  with  him  a  small  sample 
jalap,  which,  from  its  general  character,  he  believed  to  be  the  rose-scented  jalap 
of  Gnibourt ;  and  since  he  had  been  in  the  room  Professor  Bentley  had  pro- 
nounced that  it  was  so.  He  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  some  of  the 
members.  The  jalap  came  from  New  York,  and  sixteen  bales  were  offered  for 
public  sale  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago,  but  they  were  not  sold. 

Professor  Bbntlby  said  that,  from  a  casual  inspectdon  of  the  sample,  he  had 
very  little  doubt  that  it  was  what  the  Chairman  had  stated  it  to  be,  but  he 
should  not  like  to  assert  it  as  a  positive  certainty. 

The  Chairman  added  that,  when  freshly  broken,  the  scent  of  rhodium  was 
Tery  strong. 
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Mr.  Hanbury  said  that,  as  the  subject  of  jalap  had  been  menticMied,  it  mi^ 
perhaps  be  interesting  to  the  meetiDg  to  learn  the  substance  of  what  be  had 
communicated  to  the  Chairman  with  reference  to  the  growth  of  jalap  in  this 
country.  On  the  previous  Saturday  he  dug  up  in  his  father's  garden  at  Clap- 
ham  some  roots  of  jalap.  One  plant,  or  a  single  tuber,  waa  put  io  last  Jone 
twelve  months,  consequently  it  grew  iu  the  summer  of  1866,  remained  in  the 
open  air,  or,  at  least,  in  the  open  ground,  during  the  winter  of  1866  and  1867, 
and  last  summer  it  grew  very  vigorously.  A  few  days  ago  it  cast  its  flower. 
The  tuber  had  increased  to  six  large  tubers  and  twenty-four  small  ones ;  » 
that,  in  fact,  there  were  thirty  tubers  produced  from  this  one  in  two  seasoia. 
The  plant  grew  with  great  vigour,  and  produced  flowers  very  late  last  saminer, 
and  idso  uie  previous  summer.  He  nad  sent  the  roots  to  the  Societj  of 
Acclimatisation  at  Paris,  as  he  believed  they  wanted  them  for  their  gsraes. 
He  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  show  the  proliflc  nature  of  the  plant,  and  the 

Srobability  that  it  might  be  cultivated  with  advantage  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
[e  found  that  the  plant  grew  much  deeper  in  the  open  air  than  under  glais, 
and  with  a  little  protection  it  seemed  to  stand  the  winter  with  impunity.    The 
flowering  took  place  so  late — not  till  November — that  no  seed  was  ripened,  bat     3 
still  the  increase  by  roots  completely  made  up  for  that  want. 

The  Chajrman  asked  Mr.  Uanbury  whether  he  had  examined  the  quality  of 
the  roots  in  any  way. 

Mr.  H ANBURY  considered  the  tubers  too  precious  to  cut  them  up  with  the 
view  of  experiments.  He  dried  a  few  grains  of  a  tuber  that  had  be^  partially 
eaten  by  insects,  but  he  had  not  made  any  experiments  on  it. 

Mr.  Umney  thought  the  specimen  shown  by  the  Chairman  was  somewhat 
different  from  that  in  their  Museum,  it  was  somewhat  like  it,  but  he  Uionghtthe 
scent  was  not  that  of  the  rose-scented  jalap  of  Guibourt. 

The  Chairman  said  that  a  good  many  of  the  tubers  were  very  large,  mock 
larger  than  any  of  those  produced ;  and,  there  being  such  a  larse  quantity  in  the 
Loudon  market  at  the  present  time,  he  thought  it  was  a  good  opportnuity  for 
those  who  were  interested  in  it  to  look  up  the  subject.  When  a  urge  tuber  was 
broken,  the  scent  of  rhodium  was  very  strong  indleed. 

Mr.  Umney  said  it  had  a  peculiar  scent  of  peat  or  something  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  tuber  had  been  broken  some  time,  and,  do 
doubt,  the  oil  had  volatilized  to  some  extent. 


The  following  papers  were  read  :— 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  WATEE  OF  A  REMARKABLE  MEDI- 
CINAL  SPRING   IN   JAMAICA. 

BY  JOHN  ATTFIBLD,  PH.D.,  F.C.8., 
P&OFB880K  OP  FAACTICAL  CHSlilSTBT  TO  THB  PHASMl-CBUTICAX  80CIBTT  Of 

OKBAT  BBITAIV. 

In  May,  1867,  I  received,  through  Messrs.  Hawthorn  and  Watson,  West 
India  merchants,  a  sample  of  water  for  minute  analysis.  It  had  been  sent  over 
from  Jamaica,  with  the  statement  that  for  weeks  past  thousands  of  the  n^groci 
had  been  flocking  to  the  spring,  under  the  conviction  that  the  water  wai  s 
panacea  for  all  human  ailments. 

The  water  was  clear,  bright,  and  inodorous,  strongly  saline  to  the  taste.  I^ 
specific  gravity  1026*6.  One  gallon  of  pure  water  weighing  70,000  grains,  one 
gallon  of  this  water  would  weigh  71,862  grains ;  its  buoyancy  therefore  equsllisg 
that  of  an  average  specimen  of  sea  water. 

The  quantity  of  solid  matter  dissolved  in  the  water  was  as  follows :— 
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In  1  Imperial  galbn  In  100,000  parts  Per  cent. 

(71,8«8  graina).  (by  weight).  (by  weight). 

2493^  grains    ....    3469^    ....    3*4695  (3 ^  nearly) 

This  is  aboQt  the  average  amoant  of  saline  compounds  in  the  waters  of  the 
▼arious  oceans.  Spring- water  containing  so  large  a  quantity  of  mineral  matter 
has  probably  never  before  been  observed. 

About  three*  fifths  of  the  solid  material  was  chloride  of  calcium,  the  other 
two-fifths  nearly  all  chloride  of  sodium,  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium being  also  present.    The  exact  proportions  were  as  follows : — 

Grains  in  1  Im-         In  100,000  Per  cent, 

rial  Gallon. 
Chloride  of  Calcium  .    .     .     1610-00 
Chloride  of  Sodium    .     .     .      98100 
Chloride  of  Ammonium      .  2*43 

Water 69368-57 


Parts. 

.     2101-00     . 

.    2-10100 

.     136600    . 

.     1-36500 

3-38    . 

.       -00338 

.  96530-62    . 

.  96-53062 

71,862-00        100,00000  100-00000 

Boaghly  speaking,  1  gallon  contained  3j^  ounces  of  chloride  of  calcium,  2  ounces 
ol  common  salt,  and  2|  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  A  fuU  draught  of 
the  water,  half  a  pint,  would  therefore  contain  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
chloride  of  calcium  (five  times  the  full  official  dose),  about  half  that  quautity  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  an  insignificant  amount  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

The  composition  of  this  water  is  remarkable.  No  sulphates,  no  nitrates,  no 
carbonates,  no  potassium  or  magnesium  salts ;  in  short,  except  chlorides,  none 
of  the  compounds  frequently  or  rarely  met  with  in  spring-water.  Bromides, 
iodides^  fluorides,  sulphides,  phosphates,  nitrites,  silicates,  borates,  and  the  salts 
of  lithium,  csesium,  rubidium,  thallium,  barium,  strontium,  ^uminium,  iron, 
lead,  etc.  were  carefully  sought  for,  chemically  and  spectroscopically,  but  none 
found.  Animal  and  vegetable  matter,  too,  was  absent.  I  am  unacquainted 
with  any  water  containinsr  only  chlorides  of  the  three  radicals— calcium,  sodium, 
and  ammonium,  llien  the  proportion  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  unprecedented. 
Spring-water  containing  in  round  numbers  1500  grains  of  chloride  of  calcium 
per  gallon  (twenty-one  parts  per  1000)  is  unknown.  There  is  another  spring 
iQ  Jamaica  of  a  thermal  character,  temperature  90?  F.,  ^^The  Milk  River  Bath 
of  Yere,'*  which  is  said  to  hold  in  solution  105  grains  of  chloride  of  calcium  per 
gallon  (1^  in  1000)  and  a  large  quantity  of  common  salt ;  a  saline  and  chaly- 
beate water  of  Harrogate,  England,  contains,  amongst  other  compounds, 
between  120  and  130  grains  of  chloride  of  calcium  per  gallon  (If  in  1000)  ;  the 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  25  per  cent,  of  which  is  stated  to  be  solid  matter,  has 
also  a  little  chloride  of  calcium ;  but  these  proportions  fall  far  short  of  that 
present  in  this  medicinal  spring. 

The  gases  dissolved  in  the  Jamaica  water  were  small  in  amount,  and  doubtlees 
all  absorbed  from  the  air.  One  gallon  contained  nearly  three  and  a  half  cubic 
inches^of  nitrogen,  one  and  a  half  of  oxygen,  and  half  a  cubic  inch  of  carbonic 
acid,  the  exact  proportions  being, — 

In  1  Gallon  In  100  VolumeB 

(277-276  cub.  in.).  (at  COP  F.=l5°o C.) 

Nitrogen 333 1-20 

Oxygen 1-55 *56 

CarU)nic  Acid *50 *18 


5-38  1-94 

The  medicinal  qualities  of  the  water  will,  obviously,  chiefly  be  due  to  chloride 
of  calcium.    Fereiia's  statement  of  the  therapeutic  action  of  this  substance  is 
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worth  qnotiDg  here^  as  it  receives  ringnlar  oonfinDaiioii  from  the  pnctioaaf  4k 
negroee  of  Jamaica  in  regard  to  this  spring.  ^*  In  small  doses  it  nromotoB  tbe 
secretion  of  macns,  urine,  and  perspiration.  . .  .  Under  its  use  giandiilir  asd 
other  swellings  and  indurations  nave  become  smaller  and  softer,  and  nltinstelx 
disappeared  idtogether.  In  larger  doees  it  excites  nausea,  vomiting,  and  nae> 
times  purging.  ...  It  has  principally  been  employed  in  scrof ulous  aflfeetiOQii 
especially  those  attended  with  glandular  enlargements.  ...  It  hss  been  fmnd 
most  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  abdomen,  etcu,  os 
account  of  its  checking  purging,  diminishing  the  hectic  fever,  allaying  the  ioor> 
dinate  appetite,  and,  in  many  cases,  ultimately  restoring  the  patient  to  peHcet 
health.  It  has  also  been  recommended  in  chronic  gouty  Sections  of  the  jointaii 
bronchocele,  .  .  .  and  in  other  cases  where  the  object  was  to  excite  the  sctioD  d 
the  absorbents.*'  According  to  the  same  authority,  the  dose  of  chloride  d 
calcium  is  from  10  to  40  grains,  gradually  increased  until  nausea  is  prodooed. 
llie  amount  of  the  water  equivalent  to  this  dose  would  be  from  two  table 
Bpoonfuls  to  half  a  tumblerful.  The  eifect  of  the  chloride  of  sodiqm  woakliho 
be  *^  alterative  and  stimulative  of  the  absorbents,*^  the  influence  of  the  cblonde 
of  ammonium  inappreciable.  Apparently,  therefore,  the  general  phyndogieal 
action  of  this  medicinal  spring  of  Jamaica  would,  in  small  doses,  samevhal 
resemble  the  celebrated  Bndine  waters  of  Leamington  and  Cheltaifaam  ii 
England.  It  may  shortly  be  described  as  a  strongly  calcareous  and  alioe 
water. 

In  forwarding  a  report  of  this  analysis  to  Jamaica,  I  took  occasion  to  ask  te 
proprietors  of  the  estate  on  which  the  water  is  obtained  to  be  good  enoogb  to 
send  me  some  further  information  regarding  the  history  of  the  spring  and  top^ 
graphy  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  did  so  in  the  belief  that  the  subject  voiw 
prove  of  geological  as  well  as  chemical  and  physiological  interest  In  aniWt 
the  following  account  was  promptly  and  politely  placed  at  my  disposal  .— 

Statement  respecting  the  *^  Windsor  Spring  ^^  in  the  Parish  of  St,  Ann^  Jamaka; 
its  History  as  far  as  known^  and  Topography  vf  &e  District 

This  spring  has  been  known  for  many  years.  Its  water  was  used  for  medi- 
cinal purposes  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  attendant  who  practised  oa 
Windsor  Instate  at  least  forty  years  ago.  It  was  probably  employed  k>Dg  aDte> 
cedent  to  that  time,  though  we  have  no  record  as  to  the  complaints  for  which  it 
WAS  considered  beneficial,  or  whether,  indeed,  it  was  not  resorted  to  for  the 
purposes  for  which  saline  purgatives  are  generally  put  into  requisition. 

The  cause  of  its  late  notoriety  is  obscure.  In  November,  1866,  before  which 
time  it  was  scarcely  known  to  the  general  public,  or  even  to  persons  residiag  ia 
the  locality,  numbers  of  the  negroes  were  observed  coming  to  the  spring.  Oa 
inquiring  as  to  the  cause,  no  certain  information  could  be  obtained  further  thaa 
all  believed  in  its  virtues  and  miraculous  powers.  Hundreds  crowded  froai  all 
parts  of  the  island  to  it  day  and  night ;  at  times,  for  some  weeks,  there  were 
not  less  than  300  to  400  people  encamped  near  it.  The  negroes  believe  it  equal 
to  every  disorder,  but  chiefly  to  those  diseases  indicateci  in  the  Report,— 
chronic  pains  of  the  joints,  glandular  swellings,  scrofulous  affections,  etc. ;  and 
the  writer  can  bear  witness  to  some  very  remarkable  cures  it  has  eflbcted. 

The  sprinff  makes  its  appearance  in  the  diluvial  gravel  that  nearly  filk  ^ 
bed  of  a  smidl  brook  which  divides  the  Drax  Hall  £state  from  Windsor,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Ann,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  lliisl>rook  is  known  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish,  and  is  designated  on  the  maps,  as  the  '^  Saint  Aaa's 
Great  River.'^  Insignificant  in  size  in  dry  weather,  it  forms  in  rainy  seisoas 
the  outlet  to  a  mountain  torrent,  which  uproots  trees,  and,  at  times,  spieadi  (»* 
and  wide  over  the  adjacent  lands.  In  18d5  its  force  caused  it  to  shghtty  cbsage 
its  direction,  and  form  a  new  bed  for  itself.    In  the  previous  year  the  medial 
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spring  lay  on  the  vest  side  of  the  St.  Ann's  River,  which  was  then  considered 
as  the  boundary  of  the  two  estates ;  but  the  flood  of  the  succeeding  year  depo- 
sited a  mound  of  gravel  and  detrital  rubbish  where  the  river  hi&  previously 
ran,  and  the  current,  after  tearing  down  its  western  bank,  formed  a  new 
channel  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  west  of  its  former  position,  leaving  the 
mineral  spring  on  the  east,  or  Drax  Hall  side  of  the  streain.  The  west  bank  of 
the  river  is  now  perpendicular,  and  about  eight  feet  high. ' 

Beneath  the  detrital  gravel  and  rounded  stones,  which  form  the  visible  bed  of 
the  river-course,  and  probably  at  the  depth  of  but  a  few  feet,  lies  the  white  ma- 
line  tertiary  limestone,  which  forms  the  chief  characteristic  rock  of  the  entire 
parish.  This  rock  is  fissured  throughout  its  whole  extent ;  so  much  so  as  to  make 
it  improbable  that  its  strata  should  be  the  channel,  for  any  great  length,  of  an 
underground  spring ;  the  subterranean  course  of  the  water  would  rather  be 
found  to  exist  at  the  junction  of  the  limestone  with  the  underlying  tertiary  blue 
clayey  shale.  The  latter  is  certainly  impervious  to  the  downward  passage  of 
^water.  At  what  depth  this  blue  shale  would  be  found  is  not  known,  but  it  may 
be  seen  at  a  considerably  higher  level  than  the  spring  in  the  bed  of  the  Negro 
river  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half. 

The  mineral  spring  is  sixty-eight  feet  above  the  sea- level  and  seventy- six 
chains  from  it ;  its  temperature  82^  F.,  about  that  of  the  air.  It  flows  with 
tolerable  regularity,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  tropical  rains, 
although  the  people  declare  it  is  stronger  in  dry  weather.  Its  yield  is  about 
seventy  gallons  per  hour.  The  bed  of  the  ^^  St.  Ann^s  river-course*'  is  about 
eighty  feet  across  at  this  place.  The  works  of  Windsor  Estate  are  six  chains 
off  in  a  small  plain,  which,  with  the  situation  of  the  Drax  Hall  cane  pieces, 
most  once  have  been  the  bed  of  a  stream  much  larger  than  that  whicn  now 
exists  in  this  spot.  At  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the  river  the  hills 
rise  in  undulating  masses  of  about  300  to  400  feet,  but  in  the  direction  of  the 
bead  of  the  stream,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  they  reach  the  height  of  160 ) 
or  1700  feet,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  line,  and  forming  its  water- 
shed. 


NOTE  ON   SYEUP  OF  HYPOPHOSPHITE  OF  lEON. 

BY  C.   H.   WOOD,   F.C.8. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  hypophospbites  into  medicine  by  Dr.  Churchill  a 
few  years  back,  this  syrup  has  been  frequently  prescribed ;  and  although  at  the 
present  time  it  is  much  less  used  than  the  syrup  of  the  phosphate  of  iron,  never- 
theless the  pharmaceutist  is  every  now  and  then  called  upon  to  supply  it.  The 
only  process  for  its  production  yet  published  in  this  country,  that  I  am  aware 
of,  occurs  among  the  Notices  to  Correspondents  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Jour- 
nal, vol.  vii.  new  series,  p.  440.  We  are  there  directed  to  dissolve  moist  and 
recently-precipitated  carlwnate  of  iron  in  a  mixture  of  hypophosphorous  and 
phosphoric  acids,  and  convert  the  resulting  solution  into  a  syrup.  No  mention 
is  made  of  the  strength  of  the  hypophosphorous  acid,  or  how  the  acid  is  to  be 
obtained. 

A  very  similar  method  is  given* in  the  American  work  on  ^  Practical  Pharmacy,* 
by  Mr.  Parrish.  Carbonate  of  iron  is  to  be  precipitated  from  a  given  weight  of 
sulphate,  and  dissolved  in  a  stated  quantity  of  hypophosphorous  acid,  of  sp.  gr. 
1*036 ;  then  sugar  added  as  usual.  It  will -1)0  seen  that  for  both  these  processes 
it  is  necessary,  as  a  starting-point,  to  have  a  solution  of  hypophosphorous  acid 
of  some  defined  and  uniform  strength.  In  Parrisb^s  book  a  formula  is  given  for 
the  production  of  this  aoid.    it  is  as  follows : — 

Take  of  hypophosphite  of  lime,  480  grs. ;  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  350  gra. 
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or  q.  8. ;  water,  9  fl.  oz.  DiMol?e  the  hypopboBphite  in  6  oe.  of  the  water,  and 
the  acid  in  the  remainder  with  the  aid  of  heat ;  mix  the  solutions,  pour  the 
mixture  on  a  white  paper  filter,  and  when  the  liquid  has  passed,  add  distOkd 
water  carefully,  till  it  measures  10  fl.  oz.,  and  evaporate  tluB  to  8}  fl*  os.  Tbe 
solution  thus  prepared  is  stated  to  contain  about  10  per  c«it.  of  resl  add 
(HPH,0,). 

Having  frequent  occasion  to  prepare  this  syrup  of  hypophosphlteof  iron,  I  it 
first  resorted  to  the  process  giyen  by  Mr.  Parrish,  and  I  made  a  quantity  of  tbe 
hypophosphorous  acid  by  his  method  as  just  described.  But  upon  carefully 
teBting  the  acid  I  obtained,  I  found  it  was  not  so  pure  aa  theory  would  indiote 
it  should  be ;  in  fact,  it  contained  an  appreciable  quantity  both  of  oxalic  acid 
and. of  lime.  The  free  hypophosphorous  acid  had  dissolved  a  portion  of  tbe 
oxalate  of  lime.  This  impurity  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  some  importance,  and,  m 
it  could  not  be  got  rid  of,  it  constituted  an  objection  to  the  process.  It  w 
easy  to  produce  a  purer  acid  by  resorting  to  hypophosphite  of  ba^ta,  and  exaetlj 
decomposing  its  solution  with  sulphuric  acid.  But  as  the  ay  nip  of  hypopbQi> 
phite  of  iron  is  only  occasionally  demanded,  and  as,  from  its  proneneas  to  oiida- 
lion,  it  deteriorates  greatly  by  long  keeping,  it  appeared  desirable  to  poBBesa 
more  expeditious  method  for  its  preparation  than  tnat  which  inTolTes  the  eKni- 
nation  of  the  acid,  and  the  precipitation  of  the  iron  as  carbonate.  I  conaeqoentSf 
abandoned  the  use  of  the  add,  and  resorted  to  a  process  of  double  deoompas- 
tion. 

When  hypophosphite  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  iron  are  brought  into  coottft, 
sulphate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and  ferrous  hypophosphite  remains  in  sdutioB. 

Ca(PH,0s)s-»-FeS04=Fe(PH,0t)2+CaSO4. 

Usin^  these  materials  io  their  atomic  proportions,  the  iron  salt  is  obtaioed 
contammated  only  by  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  amount  ol 
the  latter  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  employing  very  little  water  as  a 
solvent. 

It  became  necessary,  however,  for  the  trustworthiness  of  this  method,  to 
ascertain  whether  commercial  hypophosphite  of  lime  is  sufficiently  pure  and  d^- 
nite  to  effect  always  an  exact  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  iron.  I  that- 
fore  analysed  several  samples  of  the  salt,  and  found  that  the  amount  of  real 
hypophosphite  (Ca(FHsOs)s)  varied  from  92  to  94  per  cent.,  the  remaindtf 
coDsisting  chiefly  of  water,  with  a  little  carbonate  and  plioephateof  lime. 

This  variation  in  composition  I  regard  as  too  slight  to  be  of  any  material  im- 
portance. In  calculating  the  quantity  of  the  salts  necessary  for  the  reaction,  the 
lime  salt  may  be  regarded  as  containing  90  per  oeut.  of  real  calcic  hypopfaoi- 
phite,  a  slight  excess  of  the  latter  being  preferable  to  any  surfdus  of  the  sulphate 
of  iron,  llie  proportions  to  be  then  employed  for  320  grs.  of  ferrous  hypophos- 
phite, FeCPHjOs)],  are  480  grs.  of  crystallised  sulphate  of  iron  and  326  ga* 
of  commercial  hypophosphite  of  lime.  If  the  two  salts  are  triturated  with  %\ 
oz.  of  water,  the  resulting  paste  pressed  out,  and  the  filtered  liquid  mixed  vith 
seven  times  its  volume  of  simple  syrup,  the  product  contains  2  gra.  of  hypopboa- 
phite  of  iron  in  each  fluid  drachm. 

But  the  synip  bo  produced  does  not  keep  long  unless  a^ospheric  air  is 
thoroughly  excluded.  After  a  few  hours*  exposure,  a  precipitate  begins  to  fom 
at  the  surface,  and  gradually  passes  downwards.  .  To  prevent  this,  it  is  necei- 
sary  to  introduce  a  free  acid,  and  phosphoric  or  citric  acid  is  best  suited  for  the 
purpose.  The  former  is  preferable,  because  it  is  more  in  chemical  acoocdanee 
with  the  other  constituents  of  the  syrup.  I  have  tried  the  use  of  free  hypt^hoa- 
pliorous  acid,  but  it  does  not  answer  well,  being  a  very  bad  solvent  for  the  inaa- 
fuble  ferric  hypophosphite  which  forms  after  a  time  in  the  syrup.  TheprooeB 
I  follow,  theretore,  stands  as  follows  :— 
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Grannlated  Sulphate  of  Iron  .    .    .    480  grs. 

Hypophoephiie  of  Lime      ....    326  grs. 

Dilute  Fhoephoric  Acid     .     .    .     .     1  fl.  oz. 

Water 1^  oz. 

Syrup <^.  B. 

Dinolve,  without  heat,  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  phosphoric  acid,  previously 
mixed  with  the  water.  Rub  the  hypophosphite  to  fine  powder,  and  pour  on  it 
the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  'rriturate  together  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
then  pour  the  mixture  on  to  a  piece  of  damped  calico,  and  eqnesze  out  the  liquid 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  hands.  Filter  the  solution  so  obtained  into  a  measure- 
glass,  and  add  to  it  seven  times  its  volume  of  strong  syrup.  The  resulting  syrup 
contains  2  grs.  of  hypophosphite  of  iron,  FeCPHsO^)),  in  each  fluid  drachm.  The 
time  occupied  in  its  preparation  need  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  hour..  As  hypo- 
phosphite  of  lime  is  now  in  general  use,  the  materials  are  always  at  hand,  and 
thesyrup  may  tlierefore  be  prepared  at  the  time  it  is  wanted,  its  goodness  and  uni- 
formity being  thereby  ensured.  It  is  true  that  the  syrup  so  obtained  is  con- 
taminated with  minute  quantities  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  sulphate  of  lime  held  in  solution  by  2^  oz,  of 
li<mid  is  so  small  that  its  proportion  in  the  syrup  must  be  very  minute. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  process  for  preparinff  the  syrup  has  been  resorted  to 
by  other  operators,  but  as  no  description  of  it  has  b^n  published,  it  seemed 
desirable  to  give  it  insertion  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  same  method  is  applicable  to  the  production  of  the  syrup  of  hypo- 
phosphite  of  iron  and  quinine, — sulphate  of  quinine  being  decomposed  by  hypo - 
phosphite  of  lime  in  the  presence  of  a  free  acid. 

Mr.  Umkey  remarked  that  Mr.  Wood  had  not  alluded  to  a  process  given  by 
Mr.  Harry  Draper,  who  published  a  small  work  on  salts  of  iron,  in  which  he 
mentioned  a  syrup  containing  about  I  gr.  of  hypophosphite.  He  (Mr.  Uroney) 
endorsed  what  Mr.  Wood  had  said,  that  the  process  hitherto  adopted  was  very 
nnsatiBfactory,  and  he  thought  the  process  now  given  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment. 

Dr.  Attfisld  said  he  should  like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Wopd  had  had  any 
experience  in  the  preparation  of  the  substance  which  was  the  source  of  all  these 
hypophoephites,  namely,  hypophosphite  of  lime.  It  was  said  that  there  was 
some  danger  in  the  preparation  of  it.  He  had  never  made  any  quantity  of  it 
himself,  only  a  few  grains,  and  he  had  never  found  any  danger ;  but  a  friend 
of  his,  who  made  several  pounds  at  one  time,  met  with  an  explosion  in  the  pre- 
paration of  it.  He  was  using  rather  a  hieh  temperature,  ana  afterwards  made 
many  more  batches  without  trouble,  simply  drying  his  hypophosphite  of  lime 
at  a  low  temperature  of  about  130°  or  14(r.  Had  Mr.  Wooa  had  any  experience 
in  the  preparation  of  those  substances  from  which  he  got  the  hypophosphite  of 
iron? 

Mr.  Wood  said  he  had  not  attempted  to  manufacture  hypophosphite  of  lime 
in  any  quantity,  not  so  much  from  any  apprehension  of  danger  in  its  produc- 
tion as  from  an  apprehension  of  nuisance,  because  by  the  ordinary  process 
phospboretted  hydrogen  was  given  o£F,  and  that  was  a  very  disagreeable  and 
oflensive  gas,  and  would  prove  an  inconvenience  to  the  neighbourhood.  He 
might  mention,  however,  that  he  had  tried  upon  a  small  scale  a  process  recom- 
mended some  years  back  by  a  foreigner,  whoite  name  he  had  forgotten,  who  sug- 
gested the  introduction  of  a  certain  proportion  of  alcohol  among  the  ingredients, 
and  he  stated  that,  under  these  circumstances,  a  larger  yield  of  hypophosphite 
of  lime  was  obtained.  He  (Mr.  Wood)  had  tried  a  small  quantity  by  way  of 
curiosity,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  it  was  quite  so  effective  as  the 
description  led  him  to  suppose. 
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ProfeiBor  Redwood  thought  the  daoger  of  explosion,  to  which  Dr.  Attfield 
had  referred,  occurred  in  the  preparation  of  hypophoephite  of  soda  rather  than 
of  lime.  He  had  seen  large  quantities  of  hypophoaphite  of  lime  made,  tad  die 
operator  never  experienced  any  danger  either  in  making  or  drying  it ;  but 
hypophoaphite  of  aoda  certainly  was  sahject  to  ezptosion  in  the  piocen  of  dry- 
ing, unleaa  the  heat  was  carefully  regulated. 


MAGNETIC  HYDRATE  OF  IRON. 

Dr.  ArrpiBLD,  as  there  were  a  few  minutes  to  spare  before  the  time  for 
closing  the  meeting,  would  fill  up  tiie  time  by  describing  a  laboratory  ezpeii* 
ment  relating  to  the  preparation  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  It  was  wdl  knorc 
that  this  preparation  of  iron,  for  the  production  of  which  a  prooeas  was  givei 
in  the  British  Pharmaoopceia,  was  obtained  by  adding  an  alcali  to  a  aolotioii 
containing  the  two  salts  of  iron, — ferric  sulphate  and  ferrous  sulphate,  sod  tk 

Sroduct  might  be  viewed  either  as  a  mixture  or  as  a  compound  of  the  two  i 
ydrates,  ferric  and  ferrous  hydrate  of  iron.  In  the  prooeas  for  obtainioeit,  J 
they  were  told  to  add  the  solution  of  iron  salts  to  the  aUcali,  and  not  tka  am 
to  the  iron  salts,  in  order  that  they  might  at  once  get  the  mixed  or  eombjfied 
hydrates  as  a  precipitate ;  for,  if  the  alkali  were  added  to  the  mixed  aalts  d 
iron,  the  precipitate  instead  of  going  down,  as  in  the  other  case,  would  oouat 
first  of  one  of  the  hydrates,  and  afterwards  of  the  other,  as  the  further  addiuoa 
of  alkali  was  made ;  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  product  obtained  in  the  latw 
way  was  not  so  good  as  that  obtained  in  the  former  way.  He  had  thought  the 
determination  of  this  point  worthy  of  an  experiment.  He  added  a  solation  d 
ferric  and  ferrous  sulphate,  in  molecular  proportions,  to  an  excess  of  solation  oi 
soda,  and  obtained  the  usual  black  hy4rate  m  iron,  having  the  well-knowD  pRh 
perty  of  being  attracted  by  a  magnet  even  when  the  latter  was  simply  imiDcned 
m  the  mixture.  He  then  precipitated  appropriate  quantities  of  ferric  and  f(^ 
rous  hydrates  in  separate  vessels.  Neither  of  the  predpitaktes  was  affected  bjr 
the  magnet.  The  contents  of  these  two  vessels  were  then  well  mired,  vhena 
hydrate  resulted,  which  at  first  was  not  at  all  magnetic,  was  feeUy  so  after  tea 
minutes ;  its  magnetic  property  increiBing  until,  after  twenty-four  houia,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  as  strongly  attracted  as  the  black  hydrate  made  in  the  nnal  vay. 
These  experiments  seemed  to  indicate,  first,  that  in  making  magnetic  hTdnte 
of  iron  for  use  in  medicine,  fuel  need  not  be  wasted  in  obtaining  ferric  aoJphale 
entirely  free  from  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  used  in  its  preparation,  for  the  fenie 
solution  could  be  poured  into  the  alkali  before  the  ferrous  solution,  any  nitrie 
acid  thus  becoming  neutralized  and  prevented  from  oxidizing  the  ferrous  flait 
Secondly,  it  afforded  confirmation,  were  any  needed,  of  the  belief  that  mago^ 
hydrate  of  iron  is  a  compound,  and  not  a  mere  mixture  of  ferrous  and  fcRK 
hydrates. 

Dr.  Rrdwood  agreed  with  Dr.  Attfield  in  the  conclusions  he  had  dniro  fita 
his  experiments.  The  results,  indeed,  were  what  would  have  beext  anticipateii 
under  the  circumstances.  He  did  not  think  it  was  generally  doabted,  at  ^ 
events  he  had  never  heard  doubt  thrown  upon  the  fact  that  magnetic  oxide  ci 
iron  consisted  of  a  combination  of  the  two  oxides,  or  at  any  rate  that  it  waaao^ 
a  mere  mixture.  It  was  well  known  that  the  result  might  be  obtained  by  itxi' 
ing  the  oxides  after  they  had  been  precipitated,  as  well  as  by  precipitatiDgthea 
in  the  mixed  or  combined  state ;  but  whether  there  would  be  any  advantage,  m 
suggested,  by  adopting  the  former  method,  was,  he  thought,  very  doaUfol- 
The  method  described  in  the  Pharmacopodia  was  that  which  be  had  always  be^ 
accustomed  to  indicate  as  the  best  and  proper  method  of  preparing  this,  as  well 
as  the  red  or  peroxide  of  iron.    It  consisted  in  adding  the  salt  of  iron  to  tk 
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alkali,  keeping  the  Utter  always  in  ezcees,  and  then,  for  the  magnetic  oxide, 
boiling  the  mixture.  By  this  means  the  oxide  was  quickly  obtained  in  a  defi- 
nite and  satisfactory  condition.  The  salt  of  iron  was  directed  to  be  added  to 
the  alkali,  and  not  the  alkali  to  the  salt  of  iron,  not  for  the  reason  assigned  by 
Dr.  Attfield,  but  for  an  entirely  different  reason,  namely,  that  if  they  added 
the  alkali  to  the  salt  of  iron,  the  precipitation  would  be  commenced  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  large  excess  of  iron  salt,  the  result  of  which  would  be  the  formation 
of  an  insoluble  basic  salt,  which  would  retain  a  portion  of  the  acid  originally 
present  in  the  soluble  salt,  and  this  basic  salt,  or  at  least  some  of  it,  might  escape 
nnal  decomposition.  There  was  always  a  greater  certainty  of  getting  a  satis- 
factory result  by  the  method  indicated  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  which  consisted  in 
adding  the  salt  of  iron  to  the  alkali,  for  in  this  case  the  precipitation  from  be- 
ginning to  end  was  effected  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  oi  the  alkali,  which  pre- 
Tented  the  formation  of  a  basic  salt,  and  afforded  the  best  security  for  the  pro- 
duction of  an  oxide  free  from  any  of  the  acid  originally  present  in  the  iron  salt. 
In  making  peroxide  of  iron  for  use  in  preparing  the  scaling  salts  of  iron,  it 
was  very  important  to  adopt  this  method  of  effecting  the  precipitation. 
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Tenth  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  Boyal  Institution  on  Febraary  27th,  1868 ;  the 
President,  Mr.  B.  Sumnsb,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  donations  to  the  Library  were  announced : — The  Proceedings  of  the 
IdTerpool  Architectural  Society.  The  ChemiAt  and  Druggist  for  Febniaiy.  Report  of 
the  Liverpool  Institute.    New  York  Druggists'  Circular. 

A  Tote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  donors. 

The  Secbetaht  exhibited  some  experiments  illustrating  the  laws  of  chemical  combi- 
nation by  volume.  ^ 

Mr.  Stmes  then  gave  some  "  Notes  on  Modem  Science." 

He  first  described  BeMemer's  process  for  makin^r  steel,  and  alluded  to  its  defects, 
.espedally  its  requiring  a  particular  kind  of  iron  very  free  from  impurities.  Hargreave's 
process,  which  consists  of  the  use  of  nitrates,  generally  nitrate  of  ^a,  whereby  the  car- 
bon, sulphur,  and  phosphorus  are  oxidized  and  removed,  he  considered  superior,  as  it  can 
be  applied  to  any  kind  of  iron,  and  does  not  necessarily  require  alteration  of  existing 
works,  but  can  be  performed  in  the  ordinary  puddling  furnace. 

A  process  for  improving  iron,  in  which  a  powerful  electro-magnet  is  placed  opposite 
to  an  opening  in  the  blast-furnace  near  the  melted  iron,  which  is  said  to  give  a  mucJi 
Jtongher  product  than  would  otherwise  be  obtained,  was  then  reviewed,  and  in  expla- 
nation of  the  ebullition  of  the  melted  iron  from  escape  of  gas,  Mr.  Symes  offered  a  theory 
on  the  assumption  that  the  liberated  gas  was  hydrogen. 

Some  recent  experiments  on  the  influence  of  green  light  on  yegetation  were  described. 
Under  this  light  carbonic  acid  is  given  off,  and  plants  languish.  The  feeble  growth  of 
plants  under  trees  is  probably  the  result  of  this,  at  least  in  part.  Mr.  Symes  gave  some 
views  of  his  own  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  that  chemical  action  was  solely  con- 
fined to  the  blue  rays  of  the  spectrum.  Certain  chemical  effects,  such  as  decomposition 
of  silver  salta,  are  most  energetically  excited  under  the  blue  rays,  but  as  the  red  rays 
contain  the  heat  rays  which  excite  many  chemical  actions,  and  as  vegetation,  which  in- 
volves chemical  action,  is  most  vigorous  in  yellow  light,  he  thought  that  chemical  in- 
fluence was  present  in  aJl  the  rays  of  the  spectrum,  differing  in  kind  rather  than  in 
degree. 

A  specimen  of  glucose  had  fallen  under  Mr.  Symes's  notice  almost  colourless, 
and  of  the  consistence  of  treacle.  He  had  ascertained  that  it  was  used  in  brewing.  The 
advantages  resulting  from  its  use,  owing  to  its  easy  fermentation  into  alcohol,  and  the 
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tests  for  racogniiiiig  glucose,  espedaUj  in  diabetic  urine,  were  dwelt  on  at  eonadermbfe 
length. 

*The  application  of  centrifugal  force  to  the  mannfactnre  of  starch  in  a  process  veoently 
patented  was  explained,  and  other  applications  of  this  means  of  separating  sabstaaoss 
safCKested. 

l^e.  last  subject  treated  was  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  leaTea.  Various  theories  pro- 
pounded were  given,  that  proposed  by  Mi.  Sjrmes  being  that  deposition  of  Tarious  sub- 
stances in  tiie  cells  when  the  plant  had  attained  maturity,  combined  with  the  check  to 
the  flow  of  sap  caused  by  cold,  prevented  the  supply  of  nutrition  to  the  l^if,  and  pro- 
duced an  irritation  which  at  length  destroyed  Titaiity,  and  thus  caused  the  separation  of 
the  leaf  from  the  stem. 

Mr.  Tatb  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Symes.  He  said  that  centrifugal  fons 
had  been  tried  to  effect  the  separation  of  paraffine  from  coal  ml,  but  had  not  been  soe- 
cessfnl,  owing  to  the  paraffine  caking  together  and  forming  an  impermeable  mass. 

Dr.  Caster  eulogised  the  ability  and  ingenuity  of  the  theories  proposed,  whikt  ha 
took  exception  to  some  of  them.    He  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Presidbnt  made  some  remarks  as  to  the  use  of  glucose  in  brewing,  and  adud 
whether  the  excise  authorities  permitted  it,  as  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  mininish  the 
consmnption  of  malt 

lif  r.  Btku  was  unable  to  answer  the  question,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  used. 

Mr.  Bhabp  and  the  Sbcbbtabt  offered  some  observations  on  the  various  snbjeeiB,  aad, 
after  the  vote  of  thanks  had  been  unanimously  passed,  the  meeting  dosed. 


LEEDS  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Fifth  Meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Libraiy  of  the  Philosophical  Society, 
on  the  evening  of  February  12, 1868 ;  the  President,  Mi,  Bbtnolds,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  F.C.S.,  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Member,  and  Mr.  HinadiiB 
was  elected  an  Associate. 

Btr.  Obobob  Ward,  F.C.S.,  read  the  paper  of  the  evening  upon  **Carbolie  Acid,* 
illostratiiig  the  subject*  by  a  fine  series  of  specimens  kinSy  sent  by  the  maken^ 
Mesas.  F.  C.  Calvert  and  Co.,  of  Manchester.  The  history,  chemical  relations,  prepa- 
ration, and  properties  of  carbolic  acid  were  described,  and  the  manufac-^.ure  of  aorae  sf 
its  tinctorial  products  shown  experimentally.  The  disinfectant  properties  of  the  acid 
were  prominently  brought  forward,  whilst  the  use  of  its  derivatives — picric  add  as  a 
cheap  febrifuge,  and  that  of  picrate  of  potassium  as  an  explosive  charge  for  sh«ilis~ 
were  idso  alluded  to.  Mr.  Ward  said  that  he  had  seen  cases  of  the  sufartitation  of  car- 
bolic acid  for  wood-creasote,  but  a  cold  day  had  caused  the  samples  to  solidify,  aad  he 
thought  this  property  would  prevent  such  substitution  being  successfuOy  pnetisBi, 
although,  in  the  cases  of  mixtures  of  the  two  substances,  he  could  not  say  what  the 
result  would  be. 

After  a  discussion,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  author  of  the 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stead,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson  (Associate). 


The  Sixth  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  School  oC  Medidae,  the 
use  of  which  was  kindly  granted  by  the  Council  of  the  School,  on  March  11th;  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Greenwood  was  elected  an  Associate.  Mr.  Arkle  resigned  the  office  of  librariaa, 
in  consequence  of  leaving  town,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  was  elected  to  that  office.  The 
valuable  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Arkle  towards  setting  on  foot,  and  carrying  out,  the 
scheme  for  a  cabinet  of  Materia  Medica  specimens,  were  acknowledged  by  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks,  moved  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.*  Horsfield. 

Thomas  Sgattbroood,  Esq.,  M.RC.S.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  Leeds  School  of 
Medicine,  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Secretions  of  the  AJimentaiy  CWasd.' 
Ue  commenced  by  defining  the  terms  used  in  the  title  of  the  paper,  then  described  the 
conditions  essential  to  secretion,  and  the  structure  of  the  various  secreting  oigaas. 

The  lecture  was  copiously  illustrated,  and  a  number  of  interesting  experiments  wen 
introduced  ;  as,  for  instance,  one  showing  the  rapid  action  of  saliva  m  converting  starch 
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into  gloeosa.  It  was  stated  that  I  part  of  pt^alin  could  convert  2000  parts  of  starch 
into  sugar ;  also,  that  the  salm  of  newlj.hom  children  had  not  this  power ;  and  even 
at  the  age  of  five  months  the  saliva  of  an  infant  could  only  produce  a  partial  change  in 
starcbj  foods.     The  practical  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  infant  feeding  is  evident. 

The  lecturer  pointed  out  the  lar^  quantities  in  which  some  of  the  fluids  of  the  body 
'were  secreted,  snch  as  the  gastric  juice,  which  was  estimated  to  reach  thirty  pounds  in 
twenty-four  hours.  He  spoke  of  hydrochloric  acid  as  being  now  definitely  proved  to 
exist  in  the  gastric  juice,  tne  (juestion  having  been  settled  by  Graham's  diff\ision  ezpe- 
rinients;  also,  its  maximum  is  found  to.  occur  after  food  has  been  taken.  Pepsme 
received  full  consideration.  Its  effect  in  causing  the  solution  of  albumen  and  other 
nitrogenixed  substances,  converting  them  into  peptone,  was  shown.  The  necessity  for 
this  conversion  seems  dependent  upon  the  low  diffusive  power  of  albumen,  which  is 
absorbed  at  only  ono^ghth  the  rate  of  snch  a  substance  as  sugar.  The  problem 
whether  a  quantity  of  peptone  can  be  made  artificially  was  alluded  to,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  pepsine  requires  five  times  as  long  to  digest  albumen  artificially  as  it 
does  in  the  human  stomach. 

The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Association  were  offere(i^  to  Mr.  Scattergo^  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Smeeton,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Thompson. 


SHEFFIELD. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  United  Society  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  held 
February  12,  1868,  at  the  Cutlers'  HaU,  Sheffield,  it  was  resolved  to  present  to  the  Pre- 
sident 01  the  Society  (Mr.  E.  P.  Hornby)  the  following  resolutions,  which  we  entrust  in 
his  hands  to  see  that  they  are  duly  and  efficiently  enforced  at  the  next  monthly  meeting 
of  the  London  Executive ;  also,  we  being  chemists  and  druggists,  and  not  members  of 
the  United  Society,  give  our  hearty  support  to  Mr.  Hornby,  to  enable  him  to  carry  the 
principles  of  the  proposed  Pharmacy  Bill  to  which  we  agree. 

Besolved — "That  in  the  opinion  of  the  chemists  and  druggists  of  Sheffield,  the  prin- 
ciple and  spirit  of  the  proposed  Pharmacy  Bill  desbrve  the  support  of  the  entire  trade, 
and  we,  members  of  the  United  Society  and  others,  will  give  it  our  support." 

Besolved — **  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  resolution  proposed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Executive,  viz.  *  That  a  letter  be  sent,  signed  by  the  President  and  Se- 
cretary, to  the  Home  Secretary,  requesting  him  to  suspend  action  on  the  Pharmacy 
Bill  until  the  opinions  of  the  district  associations  be  obtained,'  be  rescinded,  its  tendency 
being  factious  and  vexatious,  and  utterly  at  variance  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
trade." 

Besolved — '*That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  our  fellow-townsman, 
Mr.  E.  P.  Hornby,  for  the  discretion  and  promptitude  displayed  in  availing  himself  of 
the  opportunity  for  advocating  and  advancing  the  interests  of  not  only  us  but  of  the 
trade  generally,  and  assuring  him  of  our  entire  support" 
We  declare  ihe&e  resolutions  to  have  been  duly  passed. 

(Signed)  Wiluam  Wabd,  President, 

Edward  Bahbeb,  Vice-President, 
B.  0.  HuDDLBBTONK,  Hon,  Secretary, 

The  next  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  11th, 
at  the  Cutlers'  HaU,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  G.  Harrison  delivered  a  lecture  on  **  Iron 
and  its  Compounds."  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  excellent  coloured  diagrams.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Harrison  for  his  interesting  lecture. 
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ON   MR.  WOOD'S  PAPER  UPON  "LIQUOR  BISMUTHI   ET 

AMMONIJE  CITRATIS." 

BY   G.    F.    SCHACHT,    CLIFTON. 

Iq  an  article  publiahed  in  last  month's  Journal,  Mr.  C.  H.  Wood«  F.C.S.. 
takes  oocasioD  to  contradict  the  aBsertions  ooutained  in  a  late  advotiaeineiDt  cl 
mine,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  differences  likely  to  oecnr  be- 
tween the  *^  Liquor  Bismuthi  et  Ammonis  Citratis'**  as  found  in  commeroe,  and 
the  ^^  Liquor  Bismuthi  (Schacht)/'  which  it  was  intended  to  imitate,  and 
deplored  that  a  name  so  closely  reBembling  the  original  should  have  been  edected 
by  the  compilers  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

It  is  somewhat  unusual  to  find  a  business  advertisement  made  the  text  lor  t 
scientific  eaaay.  I  admit  I  have  no  cause  of  complaint  in  respect  of  tlie  tone  ia 
which  allusion  is  made  to  myself  and  my -preparation,  which  indeed  issnfficleatly 
oourteouSf  but  in  the  very  nature  of  things  a  scientific  writer  holds  an  adw- 
tiser,  for  the  time  at  least,  at  an  unfair  advantage.  The  aim  of  the  adv^tiser, 
for  many  reasons,  is  to  be  as  .brief  as  possible ;  hence  he  takes  no  notice 
of  correlative  facts,  nor  of  the  possible  exceptions  to  the  broad  statements  be 
afi^ms.  He  is  addressing  himself,  most  probably,  to  a  commercial  question,  and 
occupies  himself  only  with  its  commercial  illustrations. 

Such,  at  least,  was  my  idea  in  framing  the  particular  advertisement  in  ques- 
tion, and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  its  statements  are  in  this  sense  perfectly 
true.  I  never  meant  to  assert  that  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Wood  or  any 
other  experimentalist  to  make  a  ^*  liquor  bismuthi  et  ammonie  citratia  "  five 
from  copper,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  oy  the  Pharmacopoeia  process,  for  I  knew 
that  samples  of  metallic  bismuth  might  be  found  in  museums  and  scientific 
collections  free  from  these  contaminations ;  but  I  also  knew  not  only  that  sach 
pure  samples  are  rare,  but  that  very  few  commercial  samples  coul.1  be  found 
which  it  would  be  poesible  to  render  pure  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  proceBs.  I 
therefore  argued  that  manufacturers  would  be  little  likely  to  employ  this  im- 
perfect and  wasteful  process  (as  I  shall  presently  prove  it  to  be)  of  porificatioD. 
out  would  most  probably  proceed  in  their  preparation  of  this  liquid  btsmnth  m 
they  have  hitherto  manufactured  the  trisnitrate,  and  would  oonaeqaently  pro- 
duce an  article  such  as  my  advertisement  described. 

But  Mr.  Wood  disputes  my  assertions  on  scientific  grounds ;  let  us  see,  eves 
from  this  point  of  view,  how  far  he  is  justified  in  so  doing. 

I  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  preparation  will  contain 
nitric  acid.  As  he  cannot  in  any  way  deny  this,  Mr.  Wood  says,  ^'  no  dovbt 
the  authors  of  the  process  thought  its  presence  would  do  no  harm,  or  they  would 
have  taken  means  to  exclude  it.**  To  this  I  reply,  they  could  not  possibly  haw 
excluded  it,  except  by  modifying  the  whole  process ;  and,  moreover,  that  my 
advertisement  makes  no  allusion  to  the  harm  it  would  do,  nor,  indeed,  to  the 
harm  the  copper  or  arsenic  would  do  if  present, — it  merely  points  out,  that  ia 
e^ery  pound  of  the  preparation  about  two  ounces  of  nitric  acid  is  retained ;  and 
this  Mr.  Wood  is  bound  to  admit.  So  my  first  commercial  statement  is  scieD- 
tifically  correct. 

My  next  is,  that  it  will  almost  invariably  contain  copper.  This  is  met  b^ 
Mr.  Wood  in  a  counter- assertion,  that  if  the  metal  be  purified  by  the  Phanoa- 
copoeia  process  the  copper  will  be  removed.  I  hope  I  am  not  miastattng  Mr. 
Wood's  position.    I  think  it  clear  he  means  this,  for  he  says  ^*  he  found  in  oae 
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of  his  preparatioDS  a  trace  of  copper,  but  the  liquor  that  oontaiued  it  was  pre* 
pared  from  metal  which  had  not  been  fiiaed  with  nitre  aufBciently/'  Now  here 
we  are  at  complete  iaBoe.  Mr.  Wood  aajs,  that  fusing  bismuth  twice  with  one* 
tenth  of  its  weight  of  uitie  for  a  quarter  of  an  hi)ur,  with  constant  stirring, 
will  free  it  from  contaminating  copper.  I  say  it  will  not.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, ffive  us  the  detail  of  any  experiments  in  support  of  his  views ;  indeed,  I 
scaroely  think  be  can  have  tried  one,  for  I  wiJl  presently  detail  an  experiment, 
the  results  of  which  are  diametfically  opposed  to  his  assertions.  In  tne  mean- 
time I  have  sought  in  vain  for  any  authority  for  this  doetrine ;  nor  can  I  see 
upon  what  grounds  the  chemist  would  expect  such  a  result.  The  very  process 
is  used  in  the  arts  for  purifying  copper  itsdf .  The  respective  oxidizabilities  of 
the  two  metals  are  very  nearly  equal ;  indeed,  at  high  temperatures,  bismuth 
appears  to  be  capable  of  displacing,  copper  from  its  solutions.  Any  oxidizing 
process,  therefore,  applied  to  the  mixed  metals  would  be  likely  to  attack  them 
both.    And  such  1  find  experimentally  to  be  the  case. 

I  had  a  sample  of  bismuth  (A)  which  I  tested  for  copper  thus : — I  dissolved 
10  grains  in  a  Kttle  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  added  ammonia  in  excess.  After 
the  subsidence  of  the  bismuth  oxide,  a  deep  blue  solution  appeared  on  the  top. 
This  was  filtered  off,  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  slightly  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid,  and  touched  with  ferroeyanide  ol  potassium.  A  rich  brown  preci- 
pitate was  at  once  produced.  The  presence  of  copper  was  by  these  means  con- 
sidered proved.  1000  grains  of  this  coppery  bismuth  (A)  were  then  fused  with 
100  grainfl  of  nitre  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  constantly  stirred.  The  slag  was 
sepanted  by  boiling  in  water,  and  the  button  of  metal  again  fused  with  100 
grains  of  nitre  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  stirred.  The  metal  (B),  upon  being 
again  separated  by  boiling  from  the  slag,,  was  found  to  have  lost  73  grains: 

10  grains  of  B  were  then  tested  for  copper,  as  in  the  psevious  experiment  with 
A,  and  were  found  to  yidd  abiradant  eviaence  of  copper. 

But  one  step  more  was  taken.  The  metal  B  was  then  a  third  time  fused  with 
nitre,  and  kept  stirred,  with  additions  of  fresh  salt  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
elag  was  once  more  separated,  and  the  metal  (C)  was  now  found  to  have  lost 
170  grains.  10  grains  oi  C,  when  treated  as  A  and  B,  still  yielded  abundant 
eridenoe  of  copper.  These  fusions  were  conducted  in  a  slazed  porcelain  crucible, 
80  ss  to  avoid  tne  loss  of  a  particle  of  the  fused  metal  oy  absorption  or  mecha- 
nical adhesion. 

These  considerations  and  experiments  justify  me,  I  think,  in  asserting  that 
the  Pharmacopceia  process  for  the  purification  of  bismuth  does  not  free  it  from 
dbpper ;  and  as  Mr.  Wood  admits  it  to  be  ^  the  most  abundant  impurity  in 
commercial  bismuth,"  the  second  commercial  statement  of  my  advertisement  is 
tlao  shown  to  be  scientifically  correct. 

We  also  see  that  the  chemical  activity  of  the  nitre  is  exercised  upon  the  bis- 
muth  itself,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  that  metal  to  an  extent,  varying  with  the 
duration  of  the  process,  of  from  7  to  17  per  cent.  I  think  my  assumption  that 
manufacturers  will  shrink  from  adopting  this  so-called  purification,  is  by  no 
means  extravagant. 

The  remaining  subject  of  difference  between  us,  namely,  about  the  arsenic 
and  antimony,  deserves  further  investigation,  and  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Wood  did  not 
grant  us  some  details,  by  which  we  might  feel  assured  that  the  sample  he  ope- 
rated upon  was  really  arseuicated  before  the  experiment,  and  really  pure  after- 
wards, BO  that  our  exact  knowledge  upon  this  point  might  have  been  advanced. 
There  is  no  doubt  fusion  with  nitre  will  remove  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
arsenic  from  bismuth,  but  whether  the  whole  will  be  removed  depends,  probably, 
upon  the  quantities  operated  upon.  I  have  been  too  much  occupied  lately  to 
repeat  my  old  experiments  upon  this  point ;  I  must,  therefore,  leave  this  part  of 
the  subject  to  a  future  occasion.    In  the  meantime  I  would  refer  all  interested 
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in  the  qneBtion  to  a  moBt  able  paper  bj  Dr.  Herapath,  pablnbed  in  the  Phar- 
maceutical Joumal,  Tol.  iv.  eecoiid  aeries,  in  which  be  provea  the  almaiit 
Qnivereal  contamination  of  commercial  trisnitrate  of  biamath  with  amenic,  and 
gives  a  method  for  its  purification,  which  is  not  the  PharmaoopoBia  method ; 
and  also  to  page  160  of  Dr.  Attfield^s  recent  book,  in  which  oocnrs  the  follow- 
iDg  pasBSffe : — **'  Native  bismuth  commonly  contains  arsenic,  most  of  wbidi  k 
removed  bj  roasting  and  fusing  with  nitre,  or,  finaixt,  by  oonTerting  the 
metal  into  subnitrate,  and  reducing  it  with  charcoal  at  a  high  temperature.*' 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  Mr.  Wood  himsdf  appeaiB  to  be 
by  no  means  content  with  the  PharmacopoBia  proceas,  for  very  nearly  one-half 
of  his  paper  is  devoted  to  the  introduction  and  recommendation  of  two  odiar 
processes  which  he  considers  better. 

[Mr.  Schacht  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  preaence  of  copper 
in  the  purified  bismuth  of  the  Pharmaoopcsia  is  precluded  by  the  testa  to  which 
it  is  required  to  answer ;  and  we  think  lus  statement  respecting  the  nitric  add, 
although  unimportant,  is  an  exaggeration  and  calculated  to  convey  an  erroneous 
imprearion  ;  while  the  arsenic  and  antimony  proved  to  be  myths.  Mr.  Schacht 
is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  having  introduced  a  very  elegant  and  efiUaent  pre- 
paration of  bismuth,  and  we  believe  that  his  liquor  bismuthi,  which  bean  a 
different  name,  and  is  slightly  different  in  composition  from  the  Pharmacopoeia 
preparation,  is  made  with  great  care  and  attention  to  its  purity.  We  have  ne 
doubt  that  some  of  the  liquor  made  from  the  Pharmacopo^  process  ia  not  as 
pure  as  it  should  be ;  but  that  it  may  be,  ought  to  be,  and  generally  ia,  when 
made  according  to  this  process,  as  good  and  pure  as  any  other,  we  have  abo  no 
doubt. — £d.  Pharm.  eTouRN.] 


TINCTUBE  OF   QUININE  AND  TINCTURE  OF  BARK. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE   PHARMACEUTICAL   JOU'RNAL. 

Sir, — On  reading  the  paper  in  this  month's  Journal  by  Mr.  A.  Norman  Tate 
on  tincture  of  quinine,  I  was  at  once  reminded  of  the  precipitate  I  have  ofiea 
met  with  in  tinctura  cinchoufe.  Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  if  the  tinctora 
ciuchonsB  fiav^e  would  behave  the  same  as  tincture  of  quinine  when  placed  in 
similar  circumstances,  I  made  the  folio wiag  experiments,  and  I  find  the  r»altt 
obtained  by  me  coincide  remarkably  with  those  obtained  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Tate.  I 
keep  uiy  tinctura  cinchone  in  an  ordinary  stoppered  bottle,  and  on  reaching  ii 
down  for  examination,  I  found  it  contained  the  usual  deposit ;  I  shook  the 
bottle,  and  then  poured  out  2  drs.  of 'the  tincture  into  a  test-tube,  and  apptied 
the  heat  of  a  sas  flame,  when  the  tincture  became  perfectly  bright  and  dear, 
the  whole  of  the  precipitate  being  dissolved.  The  deposit  separated  again  as 
the  tincture  cooled,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  was  as  copious  as  bi^ore.  1 
afterwards  added  to  the  2  drs.  of  tinctura  cinchona,  1  dr.  of  acid,  sulph.  di].,snil 
allowed  it  to  stand  four  hours,  but  the  precipitate  still  remained  undissolved.  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  filtering  the  tincture  when  I  perceived  the  deposit  in 
it,  but  without  success,  as  I  invariably  find  the  precipitate  accumulate  again  ia 
a  few  days  afterwards. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  Adams. 

Loughborougk,  Feb.  26M,  1868. 
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PRESERVATION  OF  SYRUP  OF   IODIDE   OF   IRON. 

TO  THE   BDI70B  OF  THE   PHABMACBUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir,^It  is  complaiDed  of  the  syrupus  ferri  iodidi  tbat  it  becomes  discoloured 
by  keeping,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  an  addition  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  this.  May  I  ask  what  objection  there  nuiy  be  to  exposing  the 
syrup  for  a  few  hoars  daily  to  the  direct  light  of  tjie  sun,  which  may  generally 
be  accomplished  by  keeping  the  bottles  in  a  window  ? 

I  haye  kept  bottles  full,  and  partly  full,  and  one  from  which  a  few  ounces 
were  taken,  pro  re  natdy  for  more  than  six  months,  without  the  syrup  becoming 
permanently  discoloured  ;  for  although  at  times  a  slight  browning  of  the  upper 
stratum  has  occurred  after  opening  the  bottle  in  duU  weather,  a  few  hours  of 
sunlight  have  suflSced  to  restore  it. 

Syrup  which  has  become  quite  unfit  to  send  out  may  be  restored  by  exposure 
in  this  manner. 

I  am.  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Hollowat. 
Syiknhamj  McoiA  9,  1868. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  "  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  AND  THERAPEUTICAL 
USES  OF  OONIUM,  BELLADONNA,  AND  HYOSCYAMUS." 

BT  JOHN   HABLET,   M.D.,   r.L.B. 

Lecture  I. 

The  following  is  an  abstract,  specially  prepared  for  this  Journal,  of  the  Galstonian 
lectures  lately  delivered  at  the  College  of  Physicians  by  Dr.  John  Harley,  on  '*  The 
Physiological  Action  and  Therapeuti^  Uses  of  Couium,  Belladonna,  and  Hyoscyamus, 
alone  and  in  combination  with  Opium."  Althoagh  a  full  account  of  the  physiological 
action  of  these  drugs,  not  only  on  man,  bat  on  horses  and  dogs,  was  given,  wo  have 
but  room  for  a  condensed  description,  in  order  to  state  more  fully  the  author*s  views  on 
the  doses  and  uses  of  these  medicines. 

Dr.  Harley,  in  his  first  lectute,  showed,  from  observations  upon  himself  and  others,  in 
the  treatment  of  various  diseases,  that  the  whole  action  of  couium  was  confined  to  the 
motor  centres,  resulting  in  temporary  depression  of  the  functional  activity  of  the  corpora 
ttriata,  the  minor  centres  of  motion,  and  the  whole  reflex  function  of  the  spinal  cord ; 
the  tranquillizing  effect  of  this  drug  on  these  excited  nervous  centres  was  compared  with 
the  influence  of  opium  on  an  over-excited  brain.  Among  the  ancient  Oreek  physicians 
some  accurate  notions  of  the  action  of  hemlock  were  entertained,  but  since  their  time 
the  sabject  has  been  so  obscured  that  hardly  any  advance  has  been  made. 

If  an  individual  be  walking  about  after  taking  the  drug,  its  action  will  be  first  noticed 
in  the  legs  by  a  heavy,  dragging  sensation,  and  distinct  impairment  of  motor  power ; 
sfter  taking  5iij  of  the  **  Succus  Conii,"  B.P.,  in  addition  to  the  above  symptoms,  there 
was  a  want  of  adaptation  of  the  eye  ;  for  fixed  objects  the  sight  was  good,  but  not  for 
bodies  in  motion ;  after  an  hour  these  effects  suddenly  disappeared.  If  3v  or  5vj  are 
taken,  more  marked  symptoms  supervene ;  a  feeling  of  great  lethaigy,  giddiness,  hasy 
▼ision,  disinclination  for  any  muscular  exertion,  and  drooping  of  the  eyelids;  tho 
rapidihr  of  accession  of  this  loss  of  voluntary  power  varies  with  the  dose*;  to  a  man, 
sged  fifty-seven,  3j  was  given,  but  the  giddiness  and  weakness  came  on  so  quickly  that 
he  would  have  fallen  without  assistance  ;  in  about  two  hours  he  had  quite  recovered 
the  use  of  his  limbs. 

The  action  of  hemlock  is  uniform  and  invariable  in  man,  but  it  must  be  given  in  such 
^Mes  as  will  produce  a  distinct  physiological  effect^  anJ  this  effect  is  proportioned  not 
to  the  muscular  strength,  but  to  the  motor  activity  of  the  individual ;  thus,  those  who 
1^  a  sedentary  life  are  more  affected  than  those  of  active  habits,  and  a  restless  child 
^ill  take,  without  appreciable  effect,  a  dose  of  conium  suflicient  to  paralyse  an  adult  of 
mdolent  habits. 
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To  A  youDg  hone  six  ounces  of  the  sneeiis  conii  were  gireii,  hot  no  effect  foUowodtfll 
the  dose  had  been  gndoally  increased  to  siJEteen  oances^  when  a  set  of  symptoms 
on  similsr  to  those  which  are  foaod  io  men. 

One  of  the  earliest  indications  of  its  effect  is  peialysis  of  the  third  nenre,  and 
qneotlj  ptosis,  and  dilated  pspil ;  its  last  effect  is  complete  obliteration  of  all  mmcnlar 
movement  deriyed  from  the  oerebro-spinal  motor  tiact;  in  many  hondred  ezpedoiflats 
no  pore  cerebral  effects  have  been  noticed. 

The  lecturer  assumed  that  conia  represented  the  active  principle  of  hemlock  im  its 
entirety,  but  whether  as  conia  or  some  prodnct  of  its  decomposition,  he  had  been  mMUe 
to  UMike  ont ;  the  mine  is  unaffected  when  even  powerful  doses  have  been  given.  Two 
methods  were  adopted  to  find  this  alkaloid  in  the  urine. 

1.  The  urea  having  been  precipitated  bj  proto-nitrate  of  mercniy,  the  dear  filtrafte 
was  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously ;  the  syrupy  residue  was  treated  with  an  excess 
of  caustic  potash  and  washed  with  ether ;  after  the  distillation  of  the  ether,  an  oily 
residue  remained  of  a  minty  odour,  but  possessing  none  of  the  characters  of  oonia.  On 
adding  caustic  potash,  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  drug  was  evolved ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a 
fttllacious  test,  lor  on  treating  perfectly  normal  urine  in  a  similar  way,  the  odoor  ^cactlj 
resembled  the  other. 

2.  The  urine,  after  being  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  add,  vras  allowed 
to  evaporate  to  a  brown  syrupy  residue.  On  adding  an  excess  of  potash,  no  odonr,  nor 
any  trace  of  conia  could  be  found,  No  odour  has  been  noticed  in  the  breath,  nor  does 
it  appear  to  be  eliminated  by  any  of  the  secretions. 

With  regard  to  its  use  in  disease,  great  stress  was  laid  on  the  proposition  "^  Thai  a 
dose  of  hemlock,  which  falls  far  short  of  producing  its  peculiar  physiological  effects,  is 
of  no  more  use  than  an  ordinary  dose  of  quinine  in  the  treatment  of  ague."  The  use  of 
inert  preparations  of  conium  have  rendered  almost  worthless  all  previoos  statements 
with  regard  to  the  medicinal  value  of  this  plant. 

In  tetanus,  chorea,  epilepsy,  spasmodic  affections  of  the  stomach  or  cosophagns,  and 
mnscttlar  tremor,  this  drag  has  produced  very  valuable  effects. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  attention  was  drawn  to  the  value  of  the  Tarions  pre- 
parations in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  this  drug.  Nothing  is  easier  to  prove  uim 
that  the  extract  of  conium,  with  which  Storck  persuaded  himself  he  cnredsndia  vazielj 
of  diseases,  is  inert. 

Epitombing  the  results,  the  author  obsenred: — With  regard  to  the  dried  leaf  ol  hesi- 
lock,  which  is  still  retained  in  the  British,  and  constitutes  the  chief  basis  of  the  pvopa- 
rations  of  conia  in  the  French  and  other  Continental  Plufrmaoopoeiaa,  it  is  of  bvt  littie^ 
if  any,  value.  After  careful  and  repeated  examination  of  the  recently  dried  and  well 
preserved  leaf,  it  was  found  that  5iJ8S — a  quantity  equivalent  to  a  pint  of  the  tioetve 
(P.L.) — does  net  contain  more  than  a  grain  of  conia  at  most  Dr.  Hariey  took  ^ij  of  it, 
recently  prepared,  with  no  other  result  than  slight  alcoholic  stimulation,  and  Ij  has  often 
been  given  without  producing  any  physiological  action.  The  tincture  of  the  miit,  whiA 
in  the  B.P.  has  been  substituted  for  the  tincture  of  the  leaf,  is  alike  inert  and  valueless. 
After  using  every  precaution  in  the  preparation  of  this  tanctnre,  f  jij  of  it  produced  no 
other  effects  than  those-  which  would  have  resulted  from  taking  an  equivalent  anww"*^  <rf 
alcohol ;  these  negative  results  were  obtained  in  many  cases. 

After  careful  examination  of  recent  ext.  conii,  it  was  found  that  the  best  prepared 
samples  only  contained  1  per  cent,  of  conia,  and  that  25  grains  of  it  are  equivalent  to 
only  5iv  of  the  succus ;  in  one  case,  250  grains  of  the  extract  yielded  but  2^  gmins  of 
pure  conia,  or  rather  less  than  1  per  cent.  From  20  to  SO  grains  of  this  were  given  to 
patients,  in  whom  5iv  or  5v  of  the  succus  produced  very  decided  symptomsi,  but  withont 
any  result 

*<  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  it  is  impossible  by  the  process  given  in  the  British  Pliaraia> 
copoeia,  and  probably  by  any  other  process,  to  prepare  an  extract  which  ahall  oontaia 
more  than  1  per  cent,  of  conia.  This  being  the  case,  it  will  appear  obvious  that  ths 
extreme  dose  recommended  in  the  Phannacopcaia — viz.  6  grains — is  insufficient  to  pro- 
duce medicinal  effects  in  any  of  the  severe  cases  above  mentioned.  An  ordinary  does  of 
this  extract  for  a  male  adult  would  be  from  80  to  40  grains.  The  only  prepaiatina 
which  retains  the  active  principle  of  the  hemlock  in  sufficient  quantity  is  the  suoca% 
and  this  possesses  the  full  activity  of  the  plant,  and  is  a  most  valuable  medicine. 

This  drug,  in  doses  varying  according  to  the  activity  of  the  individual,  from  1|  to  8 
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drachma,  win  pro^vee  the  fall  phytiological  action  of  the  plant  as  I  hare  deacrihed 
above.  In  preMiibiog  this  medicine  I  have  rega^rd  to  the  activity  of  the  individual ;  to 
an  ordinarily  active  woman,  I  begin  with  51],  and  to  an  active,  strong  man  5iv  or  5V, 
increasing  the  dose  53  at  a  time,  if  necessary.  I  find  that  the  doses  which  fall  far  short 
of  prodocing  the  above  described  effects  are  useless ;  but  when  we  can  oppose — as  we 
maj  do  with  certainty — this  powerful  drug  against  those  diseases  of  which  I  have  given 
examples,  we  have  a  means  of  subduing  these  otherwise  uncontrollable  and  fMrful 
maladies.'' 

Lboturb  n. 

In  the  second  lecture  the  action  and  uses  of  belladonna  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry. 
It  was  assumed  at  the  outset,  that  the  action  of  belladonna  and  its  preparatioos  was 
identical  with  that  of  its  active  principle  atropia.  The  effect  of  small  doses  of  ^he 
sulphate  of  this  alkaloid  is  to  cause  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  transient  giddiness, 
dryness  of  the  mouth,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  sometimes  there  is  delirium ;  in  two 
or  three  hours  the  effect  passes  off. 

It  was  next  shown  that  the  action  of  belladonna  was  the  same  whether  administered 
by  the  mouth  into  the  stomach,  or  when  injected  into  the  skin,  the  only  difference  beine 
in  the  rapidity  of  its  action ;  given  by  the  skin,  the  effects  are  developed  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  less ;  given  by  the  month,  the  operation  is  not  fully  manifested  for  half  or 
three-qnarters  of  an  hour,  and  sometimes  later. 

A  ^  Succus  Belladonna  "  was  prepared  by  a  method  similar  to  that  which  is  used  in 
making  *«  Succus  Conii." 

30nv  of  **  Succus  Belladonnee  "  were  administered  to  several  adults,  and  the  effects 
were  precisely  the  same  as  when  an  equivalent  dose  of  sulphate  of  atropia  (viz.  -^th  of 
a  grain)  was  given. 

Whether  the  juice  of  the  plant,  or  its  active  principle,  is  given,  the  symptoms  are 
the  same  in  time,  mode  of  accession,  and  duration,  if  equivalent  doses  are  given,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  atropia  represents  entirely  the  active  principle  of  the  plant. 

The  kidneys  seem  to  be  the  active  agents  in  eliminating  the  alkaloid  from  the  system ; 
it  may  be  found  in  the  urine  18  minutes  after  the  injection  of  ^th  of  a  grain  of  sulphas 
atropiffi,  and  it  is  geuerally  entirely  removed  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours.  That 
the  whole  of  the  atropia  is  removed,  when  given  in  medicinal  do6es,  may  be  proved : — 

1.  By  the  fact  that  8  or  10  ounces  of  urine,  secreted  during  the  2i  hours  that  the 
patient  is  under  the  influence  of  ^th  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphate,  shall  contain  so  much 
of  the  active  principle,  that  12  drops  of  it  will  cause  the  pupil  to  dilate  from  -jj^th  to  ^th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

2.  If  at  the  end  of  three  hours  the  bladder  be  emptied,  and  the  urine  which  is  secreted 
directly  after  be  examined,  no  trace  of  atropia  can  be  fouiid. 

To  the  toxicologist  this  elimination  of  the  alkaloid  by  the  urine  is  of  great  importance, 
as  it  is  readily  demonstrated,  points  directly  to  the  cause  of  death,  and  limits  the  question 
to  one  or  two  plants ;  it  is  possible  to  detect  it  in  the  urine  when  only  ^th  of  a  grain 
is  given,  and  this  is  probably  the  least  quantity  that  can  destroy  a  newly-born  infant. 

Certain  conditions  interfere  with  the  action  of  belladonna  upon  the  system : — 

1.  Children  are  less  susceptible  than  adults,  and  occasionally  they  bear  very  large 
doses,  before  dryness  of  the  mouth,  etc.,  comes  on ;  still  the  stimulant  effect  upon  the 
cireulation,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  are  as  readily  induced  in  the  young  as  in  the 
oUL 

2.  Amongst  adults  there  is  considerable  variation  in  its  action. 

3.  The  fixed  caustic  alkalies  decompose  the  active  principle  of  belladonna;  thus  if  (a) 
caustic  potash  or  soda  be  mixed  a  few  hours  previously  with  a  dose  of  belladonna,  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  full  symptoms  of  that  drug  in  a  given  patient,  and  administered  to 
him,  no  effects  will  follow ;  if  (6)  the  same  quantity  of  each  be  taken  and  ^iven  imme- 
diately after  admixture  to  the  patient,  the  alkali  will  be  found  to  have  no  mfluence  in 
diminishing  or  delaying  the  effects  of  the  belladonna. 

4.  These  facts  are  true  of  caustic  ammonia  and  of  caustic  lime.  If  -^th  of  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  atropia,  or  nxxx  of  **  Succ.  Bellad.**  be  mixed  with  ^iij  of  lime-water  and 
taken  immtdiateiu,  the  full  effects  of  the  belladonna  will  be  produced ;  if  only  5vj  of 
lime-water  be  mixed  for  a  few  days  with  the  same  quantity  of  alkaloid  or  juice,  the 
operation  of  the  drug  will  be  delayed  for  a  little  time,  and  then  its  operation  will  be  full 
and  complete. 
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An  ADAlysis  of  the  urine  in  wrend  cwei  showed  that  the  effect  7>C  hdladoBHA  ww  to 
CAOse  an  incrasBe  of  the  nrea,  snlphatee,  and  phosph&tea,  And  a  diminntion  in  the  ezendm 
of  uric  acid  And  chlorine  ;  the  urine  also  is  incnsMed  in  quAntity  and  specific  gimvitj.  The 
increase  of  the  urinary  constituents  was  assumed  to  he  the  result  of  the  exciteoieiit  of  ihe 
nenrons  centres,  and,  when  giTon  in  medicinal  doses,  almost  entirelT  of  the  sympathetic 
nenrous  system,  and  so,  as  there  is  an  incresse  in  Uie  flow  of  blood  through  the  kidneys 
there  is  a  proportional  increase  in  the  functional  actirity  of  the  organ.  The  ezcesBse 
oxidation  required  in  the  process  is  due  to  the  increased  diculation  through  the  lungs, 
which  seem  to  eliminate  a  larger  amount  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood,  as  it  is  passing 
rapidly  through  them. 

With  rega^  to  the  therapeutical  uses  of  belladonna.  Dr.  Harley  showed  that  it  mnt 
be  looked  upon — 1.  As  a  diuretic ;  2.  As  a  means  for  increasing  the  oxidising  pneess 
within  the  body ;  8.  As  a  direct  stimulant  to  the  sympathetic  nervous  qrstem. 

As  a  diuretic  it  is  a  most  hopeful  remedy  in  esses  of  suppression  of  urine,  acemupaniri 
or  not  by  urainic  symptoms. 

In  a  caae  of  chronic  renal  disease,  H  was  found  that  the  urine,  which  before  the  injec* 
tion  of  ,^th  of  a  grain  of  sulph^e  of  atropia  contained  1  grain  of  albumen  in  1000  gnttas. 
only  contained  i  a  grain  in  an  equal  quantity  of  urine  two  houn  after  the  experiment : 
four  days  afterwards  no  trace  of  albumen  was  found  in  the  urine. 

In  promoting  the  oxidixing  proceaset  in  the  system,  it  is  applicable  in  the  uric  add 
and  lactic  acids  diatheses. 

On  injecting  ^th  or  ^th  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  atropia  in  the  neighbouihoad 
of  painful  joints  in  rheumatic  fever,  there  resulted  immediate  amelioration  in  the 
and  the  duration  of  the  disease  seemed  to  be  shortened. 

As  a  cardiac  stimulant  it  is  most  valuable ;  there  is  no  medicine  in  the  whole 
medica  which  can  directly  and  Immediately  increase  the  force  and  rapidity  ol  the  hearths 
action  to  one-fourth  the  degree  that  belladonna  is  capable  of  doing. 

In  the  collapse  of  cholera,  in  syncope  from  asthenia,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  great 
loss  of  blood,  this  drug  seems  capable  of  srousing  the  heart's  action. 

When  administered  as  a  cardiac  stimulant,  atropia  should  be  given  in  doses  snfieieBt 
to  arouse  the  heart's  action  without  producing  more  than  slight  and  transient  dryness  of 
the  mouth ;  for  this  purpose,  when  used  subcutaneonsly,  the  i^th  of  a  grain  will 
rally  suffice. 

Lbgtubb  nL 

In  the  third  and  last  lecture  attention  was  directed  to  the  acti<m  and  uses  of  ^ 
mus,  and  the  influence  of  opium  when  given  in  combination  with  the  above-named 
drugs. 

Tne  preparation  of  hyoscyamos  used  in  the  experiments  was  the  sulphate  of  hyoseva* 
mia,  prepared  by  the  author  from  the  fresh  seeds  of  the  biennial  plants  It  is  of  a  Ught 
brown  colour,  imperfectly  crystalline,  and  very  deliquescent. 

One  of  the  earliest  indications  on  administering  a  small  dose  of  this  alkaloid  is  a  rafiid 
decrease  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  this  depression  is  not  accompanied  by  aar 
alteration  in  volume  or  power.  Schroff  states  that  i^rd  of  a  grain  of  hyoscyama 
reduces  the  pulse  from  79  to  18,  but  in  the  lecturer's  experience  the  pulse  had  never 
fallen  below  42  beats  in  a  minute. 

The  following  axe  shortly  the  effects  of  injecting  subcutaneonsly  small  quantities  of 
the  sulphate  of  the  alkaloid : — At  first  slight  increase  in  the  frequency  and  power  of  the 
pulse ;  then  a  considerable  diminution,  accompanied  by  giddiness,  sleepiness,  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil;  in  some  cases  slight  twitching,  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  air- 
passages,  and  delirium. 

When  hyoscyamus  or  its  sctive  principle  is  absorbed  by  the  alimentary  mncons  raen- 
brane,  precisely  similar  effects  foUow,  and  the  action  is  usually  Inanifeat  within  aa 
hour. 

A  '^Suocns  Hyoscyami"  was  prepared  from  some  very  fine  biennial  wOd  phnts 
analogous  to  the  **Succu8  Conii."  lliree  ounces  of  this  prodnoad  symptoms  ol  eqasl 
intensity  to  those  mentioned  above.  Two  ounces  of  the  ^  snccns,**  in  a  youth  agcii 
seventeen,  caused  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse  of  40  beat8»  with  dryness  of  the  moath 
and  sleepiness. 
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In  the  same  iDdmdnal  one  oimce  of  the  tincture  of  hjoscyamas  produced  similar 
effects,  bat  in  a  minor  degree. 

Children  will  often  take  a  very  large  quantity  of  henbane :  an  ounce  of  the  above- 
mentioned  snccos,  or  an  ounce  of  the  tincture,  has  been  given  to  children  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  with  no  other  effect  than  to  accelerate  the  pulM  30  or  40  beats  for  an  hour, 
and  then  it  ppradually  decline^  Doses  varying  from  5ij  to  ^  of  the  juice  and  tincture 
have  been  given  continuously*  to  young  patients  without  producing  any  dryness  of  the 
mouth,  or  any  other  symptom  beyond  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  dilatation  of 
the  pupil. 

In  the  adult  from  xvj  to  5viij  of  the  tincture,  or  10  to  15  grains  of  the  recent 
extract,  are  usually  sufficient  to  produce  decided  dryness  of  the  root  of  the  mouth,  acce- 
leration of  the  pulse,  dilated  pupil,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  sonmolency. 

In  its  action  upon  the  system,  hyoscyamus  appears  to  be  intermediate  between  opium 
and  belladonna,  pospessing,  as  it  does,  on  the  one  hand,  somniferous  properties  second 
only  to  opium  itself,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  having  an  influence  upon  the  sympathetib 
nervous  system,  as  indicated  by  the  pulse,  second  only  to  that  possessed  by  belladonna, 
altiiough,  like  opium  in  some  respecto,  its  influence  upon  the  pulse,  pupils,  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  place  it  in  strong  contrast  with  that  drug ;  and,  on  comparing 
it  with  belladonna,  its  deliriant  or  somniferous  properties  are  found  to  preponderate. 

Like  atropia,  this  alkaloid  may  be  found  in  the  urine  twenty-two  minutes  after  the 
injection  of  -J^th  of  a  grain  of  hyoecyamia  subcutaneously,  and  two  hours  and  a  half 
after  5ij  of  the  ^  succus  "  were  ts^en  into  the  stomach.  The  urinary  constituents  do 
not  appear  to  undergo  any  alteration.  With  both  these  drugs  a  paralysed  condition  of 
the  bladder  often  results  from  their  administration.  It  is  generally  steted  that  bella- 
donna and  opium  are  antagonistic,  and  little  hesitation  would  be  felt  in  a  case  of 
poisoning  by  either  to  give  an  equal  dose  of  the  other  as  an  antidote.  To  these  stete- 
ments,  and  to  the  conclusions  derived  from  them,  Dr.  Harley  brought  forward  very 
strong  objections. 

Ezperimente  were  made  upon  man,  the  horse,  and  the  dog. 

On  the  horse  a  series  of  complete  observations  were  nuide,  and  the  effecte  (I)  of 
atropia  and  morphia  separately  administered,  and  (2)  of  the  combined  action  of  the 
same  doses  given  simulteneously,  were  carefully  doted. 

When  opium  or  morphia  is  given  to  a  horse,  ite  deliriant  action  is  more  marked,  and 
far  exceeds  its  hypnotic  effects ;  in  this  respect  it  differs  much  from  its  usual  it^uence 
on  man.  The  pupils  never  contract  under  the  influMice  of  opium,  and  the  secretion  of 
the  mouth  is  much  increased. 

The  operation  of  atropia  m>on  this  animal  is  identical  with  that  observed  in  man. 

Although  half  a  grain  of  morphia,  when  given  alone,  does  not  affect  the  horse,  yet 
when  injected  in  combination  with  -j^i^th  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropia,  it  prolonged 
and  increased  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  latter  drug. 

Foor  grains  of  morphia  were  given  to  two  horses,  and  the  result  was  a  powerful  sti- 
mulant &ect  on  each,  with  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  but  no  delirium. 

On  another  occasion  four  grains  more  were  introduced,  but  at  the  same  moment,  and 
by  a  separate  puncture,  -^th  of  a  grain  of  atropia ;  the  result  was  to  hasten  the  action 
of  the  opium,  so  that  at  the  end  of  thirty  minutes  a  state  was  produced  identical  with 
that  caused  by  morphia  alone  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  and  in  forty  minutes  was  greater 
than  at  any  time  during  the  action  of  the  opium  alone.  Superadded  to  the  morphia 
Bvmptoms  were  dilatetion  of  the  pupils  and  dryness  of  tiie  mouth  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  morphia  intensified  and  prolonged  for  at  least  five  hours  the  operation  of  the  atropia ; 
and  a  quantity  of  atropia  too  snuUl  to  produce  cerebral  effecte  will,  when  combined  with 
four  grains  of  morphia,  intensify  its  action  so  as  to  produce  delirium,  although  the  latter 
dose  will  not  do  so  singly.  Thus,  so  far  from  exercising  an  antegonistic  influence  on 
each  other,  their  combmation  is  greatly  to  increase  the  effect  of  either. 

Twelve  grains  of  morphia  were  given  to  three  horses,  and  the  symptoms  were  as 
equally  marked  as  when  four  grains  of  morphia  and  two  grains  of  atropia  were  given 
simultaneously ;  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  latter  case  there  was  greater  dila- 
tetion of  the  pupil,  blindness,  and  parched  mouth — symptoms  peculiar  to  the  action 
of  belladonna. 

In  man  similar  resulte  were  obteined. 
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Rtpwt  (jf  a  Lecture  h^  David  Forbes^  Esq^  FM,S^  delivered  brfore  Ae  ClaawaZ 

Sodet^y  February  20eA,  1868. 


Tbe  rival  Plntonic  and  Neptnniao  theories  have  long  been  employed  hy 
live  adherents  in  aeeoanting  for  the  characten  and  eoiutitation  of  ue  oldest  TfsAE,  bat 
thej  both  partake  of  the  serioos  defect  of  referring  to  one  agency  alone  Tesolts  wUek 
moat  hare  been  brought  aboot  bj  the  simnltaneons  operation  of  sereml  distuict  fonei 
In  scarcely  any  instance  does  a  theory  which  snppoees  only  one  agency  aoocnint  satisias> 
torily  for  the  phenomena  of  nainre,  seversl  forces  being  invariaUy  fonnd  to  co-opente  ii 
their  production.  Moreover,  the  grand  principle  of  the  transmutation  of  force  oogh^a 
lUl  sndi  inquiries,  to  receive  fair  consideration.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  mecnaimal 
power  is  capable,  when  suitably  applied,  of  prodocing  heat,  light,  eleobridty,  and  evca, 
indirectly,  chemical  action.  Instances  of  tlus  plarality  of  origin  are  plentiful  enongk 
in  geologiod  phenomena.  For  example,  quarts  may  be  of  igneous,  aiqneoiis,  or  gan- 
lytic  origin ;  it  may  occur  in  nature  as  an  igneous  product  in  recent  Tolcanic  lavas,  if 
an  aqueous  product  in  different  forms  deposited  from  solution,  and  from  a  gaseous  ooa* 
dition  by  decomposition  of  the  flooride  of  silicon.  Sulphur,  copper,  and  other  sab- 
stances  furnish  examples  of  similar  modifications,  and  it  is  interesting  to  ofaaorve  thst 
these  minerals  are  capable  of  artificial  imitation. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  and  misunderstanding,  to  dcfiat 
clearly  at  the  commencement  what  is  meant  by  igneous,  aqueous,  and  gasdytic  aeliaa, 
since  these  are  terms  which  will  be  frequently  made  use  of  in  the  foUowing  dbserft- 
tions.  By  igneous  action  must  be  understood  volcanic  action  perfectly  winlTar  to  thst 
which  is  going  on  in  the  volcanoes  of  the  present  day.  It  does  not  signify  a  mere  diy 
fusion,  but  the  action  of  heat  accompanied  and  modified  by  that  of  vmponrs  and  gMca 
Large  quantities  of  steam  and  other  gaseous  products  are  constantly  observed  to  te 
ejected  during  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  our  own  times  ;  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  thst 
these,  and  particulariy  aqueous  vapours,  play  a  very  active  and  importabt  parL  Sisa- 
lariy,  aqueous  action  is  definable  as  the  effects  of  water,  including  those  simnltaneonaiy 
produced  by  the  dissolved  saline  matter  and  gases  assisted  by  heat.  Gaaolytic  action  it 
in  like  manner  modified  by  heat  and  aqueous  agency. 

Commencing  as  far  back  as  astronomical  and  physical  phenomena  carry  us,  at  thst 
period,  in  fact,  of  the  world's  history  known  as  the  "  Cosmogenetic  Era,**  vre  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  earth  was  at  this  period  so  heated,  from  some  cause  ankaova 
to  us,  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  fusion  or  liquefaction  ;  and  around  this  molten  ball  antft 
have  existed  a  dense  atmosphere,  formed  of  the  vapours  of  all  the  Tolatile  matten  of 
the  globe. 

Inasmuch  as,  even  at  the  ][yresent  day,  comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  physicil 
circumstances  affecting  chemical  reactions,  the  chemist  may  fairly  be  permitted  to  dtm 
great  latitude  in  the  attempt  at  explaining  tbe  phenomena  of  this  epoch.  It  is,  how^ 
ever,  conceivable  that  in  the  beginning  the  newly-created  matters  resulting  from  ths 
exercise  of  the  affinities  of  the  eleinents  present  being,  as  has  been  supposed,  in  a  i^ate 
of  fusion,  would  arrange  themselves  in  successive  lones  or  strata  in  the  order  of  gimvi^, 
the  most  dense  occupying  the  centre ;  this  stratification  doubtless  being,  to  a  certain 
extent,  subject  to  interference  from  the  influence  of  diffusion.  The  external 
would  consist  chiefly  of  acid  silicates,  floating  upon  a  substratum  more  basic  in 
ter;  and  this  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  metallic  element,  together  with 
pounds  of  sulphur  and  arsenic,  would  continue  with  the  increase  of  depth, 
neously  with  these  arrangements  similar  operations  may  be  imagined  to  have  takes 
place  in  the  atmosphere,  the  lowest  stratum  of  which  would  contain  large  quuititiea  cf 
the  vapour  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Of  course,  it  may  be  regarded  as  probaUe  that  aHer 
a  time,  in  consequence  of  diffusion  having  taken  place,  most  of  these  xonee  of 
and  liquid  would  undergo  intermixture  to  a  considerable  extent.  Subsequently, 
tion  of  heat  being  all  this  time  in  progress,  the  mass  would  be  so  far  cooled  as  to 
a  solid  crust  to  form  upon  the  surface ;  tbe  chloride  of  sodium  (of  which  it  is  calculatai 
there  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  im  a  layer  ten  feet  tkkk) 
would,  after  a  time,  condense  from  the  atmosphere  into  the  solid  8t«te,  forming  i 
superficial  deposit    Later,  when  the  temperature  was  farther  reduced,  the  water  woaM 
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come  down,  and,  hy  dissolving  the  previooslj  deposited  chloride  of  lodiam,  gire  rise  to 
an  ocean  which,  from  the  firs^  would  he  intensely  salt. 

It  has  heen  ascertained  from  astronomical  experiments  that  the  mean  density  of  the 
earth  is  abont  5*4 ;  now  the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  substances  forming  the 
external  crust  is  found  to  be  about  2'75 ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  internal  portion 
of  the  earth  must  be  composed  of  matters  of  very  great  density.  This  increase  of  den- 
sity towards  the  centre  has  usually  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  pressure,  but  this  sup- 
position seems  to  be  inadequate  to  account  altogether  for  this  fact,  which  is  probably, 
m  part,  to  be  attributed  to  an  accumulation  of  heavy  metals  at  the  centre  of  the  earth 
as  well  as  to  pressure.  The  crust  of  the  surface,  shortly  after  its  solidification,  became 
cracked  and  distorted,  in  consequence  of  contraction,  so  giving  rise  to  mountain  ranges, 
valleys,  and  other  inequalities  of  outline. 

Since  this  Genetic  Period  all  changes  which  have  taken  place  have  been  effected  by 
pr^isely  the  same  forces  as  are  now  to  be  witnessed  in  operation ;  wear  and  denudation 
took  place  as  at  the  present  day  by  the  action  of  rains,  rivers,  and  the  ocean.  In  the 
primeval  atmosphere,  however,  the  larger  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  would  assist 
materially  in  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  converting  their  alkalies  into  carbonates,  which 
would  be  washed  out  together  with  the  sulphides  ;  and  these  last  again,  by  oxidati  )d, 
would  furnish  sulphates.  The  result  of  this  disintegration  would  be  to  form  the  various 
argillaceous  and  odcareous  deposits  of  the  period  which,  in  their  turn,  would  undergo 
removal  by  wear.  At  about  this  stage  organised  beings  would  appear  upon  the  scene, 
and  considerably  influence  subsequent  changes:  vegetation,  probably  appearing  first, 
would  prepare  the  way  for  animals  by  fixing  from  the  atmosphere  a  considerable  pro* 
portion  of  carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  it  was  overcharged. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  at  different  times  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
granites,  but  it  can  be  shown  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  qaartz  contained  in  granite 
does  not  necessarily  point  to  an  aqueous  origin,  since  quartz  crystals  taken  from  vol- 
canic brachytes  have  been  found  to  possess  a  specific  gravity — 2*6 — identical  with  that 
of  ordinary  rock  crystals. 

From  personal  experience  in  the  field  and  with  the  microscope,  the  lecturer  has  satis- 
fied himself  that  many  granites  and  gneisses  have  been  formed  by  the  disintegration  of 
older  rocks ;  the  <Ubris  have  been  stratified  by  aqueous  agency,  and  subsequently  have 
undergone  reconsolidation.  Granites  of  igneous  origin  also  undoubtedly  exist,  and  the 
arguments  which  have  been  brought  forward  against  such  a  view  are  answer.ible  with- 
out difilculty.  The  objections  that  have  been  urged  are  principally  that  the  specific 
|;ravity  of  the  quartz  is  2*6,  and  that  the  rock  conUins  water.  This,  however,  is  not 
mcompatible  with  the  definition  of  igneous  agency  as  laid  down  by  the  lecturer,  the 
granite  referred  to  having  solidified  at  a  heat  far  below  the  fusing-points  of  ite  consti- 
teent  minerals,  and  at  such  a  pressure  as  to  enable  them  to  entangle  and  retein  a  small 
amount  (^  to  i  per  cent.)  of  aqueous  vapour,  which  naturally  must  have  been  present 
dnrine  its  liquefaction. 

It  has  also  been  urged  that  in  granite  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  less  fusible 
minerals  are  not  the  first  to  crystallize ;  here  a^n  it  is  represented  in  reply  that  in  the 
lava  from  Vesuvius  crysUls  of  refractory  leucito  are  frequently  found  sitting  upon  the 
easily  fusible  augite. 

That  there  stUl  exists  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  a  portion  which  retains  its  fluidity, 
and  that  this  is  the  source  of  volcanic  rocks,  we  have  evidence  in  the  outpourings  of 
volcanoes  on  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  and  in  the  occasional  elevation  and 
depression  of  parts  of  the  crust.  And. again,  the  identity  in  chemical  and  physical  cha- 
racters of  all  volcanic  rocks  proves  to  us  that  there  are  not,  as  some  suppose,  two  or  more 
chambers  in  the  interior,  but  that  volcanic  eruptions  must  be  produced  from  one  and  the 
same  deep-seated  source. 

Bletamorphism,  or  that  change  of  structure  and  texture  which  has  been  effected  in 
many  rocks  of  all  ages,  is  represented  by  the  lecturer  as  resultiog  from  the  operation  of 
several  distinct  forces  or  combinations  of  forces,  which  may  be  classified  in  six  divisions : 
namely,  heat  alone ;  pressure  alone ;  heat  in  conjunction  with  chemical  action ;  aqueous 
action  assisted  by  heat  and  pressure ;  gasolytic  action ;  and  lastly  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  of  the  above  agencies. 

When  a  calcareous  or  ferruginous  slate  or  clay  is  heated,  a  complete  change  is  wrought 
both  in  the  chemical  constitution  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  rock ;  and  artificially 
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most  extnoidiiiAry  ehanses  may  be  produced  by  rapenddin^  prMrare.  Bj  tins  mim, 
the  Applisation  of  a  gentle  beat  and  moderate  preasare  for  eevenl  mooths,  ctdiiiBiy  (kj 
slates  may  be  co&Terted  into  erystalUne  rocks,  haTuig  predaely  the  appearance  of  guis. 
Limeetooes,  from  similar  caneee  or  by  the  infiltration  of  water  charged  with  cirbcsic 
acid,  are  also  converted  into  crystalline  rocks ;  or  they  may  undergo  couTenioo  into  do- 
lomites in  consequence  of  the  access  of  wat»  holding  magnesian  salts  in  solntiaB. 

The  grand  cause  of  metamorphism  is  not  what  has  been  termed  '^  hydrothennie  ae&s.' 
In  order  to  produce  imitations  of  metamorphie  rocks,  it  is  only  neeessaiy  to  empfe^i 
gentle  heat,  not  sufficiently  great  to  cause  softening ;  the  pressure  applied  must  toeos- 
stent,  and  oxidation  pieTented.  It  may  be,  thwefoie,  confidently  asserted  thst  ik 
structure  of  the  oldest  rocks  did  not  arise  from  coc^g  from  a  state  of  f osion,  but  dut 
they  were  metamorphoeed  whilst  still  solid. 

At  the  conclusion  tlie  Chairman  (Dr.  Wiluuibox)  moved  a  vote  of  thsnb  tt  tb 
lecturer. 

Sir  BoDBBioK  MuBGBjnoiv  congratulated  geologists  upon  the  able  msnner  ii  wUek 
Mr.  Forbes  had  grappled  with  some  most  difficult  questions.  Numerous  geologiGil  fh' 
nomena  of  the  highest  interest  could  only  be  explained  satisfactorily  byansppeiJti 
chemical  investig^uon. 

Professor  M*I>oiiau>  acknowledged  himself  an  adherent  of  the  Neptuniso  sjtim\ 
and  asserted  that  if  the  cavities  in  the  quarts  found  in  granite  be  examioed  with  ■§* 
dent  care,  they  would  be  found  to  be  of  definite  shape  and  lined  with  eiystah,  qaite 
different  from  the  spaces  existing  in  volcanic  lavas,  and  that  in  addition  they  tvj  oftes 
contain  explosive  fluids. 

Professor  Mobhis  held  the  opinion  that  xeolites  had  been  crystslliied  from  witff. 
These  miiierals  never  occurred  in  modem  lavas,  but  were  goamHj  found  intheflUcr 
rocks.  The  question  of  metamorphism  was  still  little  und^stood,  and  requind  elod- 
dation  from  the  chemist  The  speaker  considered  that  minerals  would  ultimatelj  eow 
to  be  regarded  as  of  nearly  the  same  importance  as  fossils  in  deteiminiog  the  ige  a 
rocks. 

Dr.  Huoo  MfiLLnt  annotmced  his  eonenrrenoe  with  many  of  the  views  maintsinedby 
Mr.  Forbes,  but  differed  from  that  gentleman  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  qwti 
in  some  of  the  granitic  rocks.  Mr.  Forbes  had  compared  the  separation  m  qosrts  crp^ 
to  that  of  graphite  from  pig-iron,  (a  beautiful  specimen  of  which  was  upon  the  tsblejk 
but  the  analogy  appeared  to  be  only  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  in  the  case  of  the  gnp^ 
this  being  very  infusible  separates  in  the  crystalline  state  as  soon  as  its  a£Bnity  for  tbe 
iron  diminishes ;  whereas  in  granite  it  is  found  that  the  felspar,  although  more  fssiUe, 
crystalliies  first  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Sorby  had  shown  that  the  highest  teoipe» 
ture  at  which  the  cavities  in  quarts  and  other  minerals  are  formed  is  about  400°  G.  or 
about  the  melting-point  of  lead.  This,  however,  is  hardly  a  temperature  to  be  ^""^^^ 
with  igneous  action,  being  such  as  any  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  may  have  beeasobjecM 
to  at  different  times.  The  trachytes  of  Ponsa  and  Palmarola  contain  crystaUiied  qntf^ 
the  water  cavities  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Sorby,  were  formed  at  a  tempefsiiBeo" 
about  860''  C.    This  fact  the  speaker  regarded  as  proof  that  this  quarts  is  a  ncondirf 

{>roduct  not  formed  at  the  time  of  tlie  eruption  of  the  lava,  since  it  is  imposrible  to  th- 
ieve that  quartz  could  remain  fluid  at  the  temperature  of  melting  lead.  The  hd  that 
quarts  and  seolites  have  been  taken  from  modem  lavfi  is  not  more  oondosire^  for  tk 
opinion  formed  by  the  speaker,  after  a  personal  inspection  of  the  Monte  Somma  foRDstioB, 
is  that  fragments  of  rock,  crystallised  minerals,  and  other  d^ris  of  the  aoctent  Tokss* 
are  thrown  up  mechanically  mixed  with  the  lava  which  has  been  ejected  in  nwdoi 
times. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Paul  maintained  that  some  broad  prindples  should  be  laid  downvpo 
which  chemists  might  proceed  in  their  investigations  in  connection  with  geotogf* 
Schistose  rocks  underlie,  or  did  formerly,  other  sedimentary  strata ;  and  it  was  a  m^ 
of  importance  to  ascertain  what  chemical  causes  were  involved  in  producing  the  difosM 
between  them.  ^^ 

Dr.  A.  W.  WiLUAHBOK  bad  listened  to  the  lecturer  with  great  pleasure,  and  sgnn 
with  him  in  most  of  his  arguments.  There  was,  however,  one  point  in  his  *Chspi<r^ 
Genesis  *  which  seemed  somewhat  unintelligible.  It  had  been  stated  that  the  cosiQ- 
tuents  of  the  earth's  original  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  their  formation  would  smqfe 
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tbemselvee  g«eording  to  their  reflpective  densities :  it  certainly  seemed,  however,  more 
probable  that  thej  would  obey  the  ordinary  law  of  diffusion. 

Mr.  FoBBBB,  in  reply,  begged  to  remind  Professor  McDonald  that  he  did  not  belong  to 
snj  particolar  school  of  geology,  and  with  regard  to  the  qoartz  cavities  had  always  found 
them  very  irregular  and  by  no  means  generally  bounded  by  planes.  Agreeing  with 
Professor  Morris  that  zeolites  were  usually  formed  as  the  result  of  aqueous  infiltration, 
a  circumstance  which  had  occurred  to  himself  showed  that  all  were  not  in  the  same  con- 
dition. Having  had  occasion  to  send  a  mass  of  volcanic  lava  containing  zeolites  to  a 
lapiduy  to  be  cut  and  polished,  it  was  found  that  the  mass  of  the  rock  itself  had  been 
very  considerably  acted  upon  by  the  water  which  had  been  necessarily  employed  in  the 
operation ;  so  much  so,  m'  fact,  that  it  appeared  incredible  that  the  zeolites  in  the  in- 
terior bad  been  produced  by  the  action  of  any  aqueous  solution.  Dr.  Miiller  he  believed 
to  be  correct  in  regarding  the  minerals  of  Monte  Somma  as  not  consisting  of  true  vol- 
canic products.  But  the  ease  was  different  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  For  about  600 
miles  along  the  Andes  quartz  in  hexagonal  crystals  occurred  in  the  volcanic  rocks,  and 
the  microscopic  examination  of  the  quartz  of  recent  lavas  by  Mr.  Sorby  showed  abun- 
dance of  glass  cavities  which  could  only  result  from  fusion.  Mr.  Forbes  believed  that 
under  the  influence  of  heat,  water,  and  great  pressure,  results  might  obtain  which  could 
not  under  other  circumstances,  as  with  heat  alone,  be  brought  about ;  and  that  many 
of  these  changes  would  occur  even  below  a  red  heat.  In  reply  to  Dr.  Williamson's 
qoeBtion,  he  1^  intended  to  convey  the  idea  only  of  the  temporary  stratification  of  the 
primeval  atmosphere.  The  element  time  must  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the 
effects  of  diffusion ;  and  no  doubt  ultimately  any  such  arrangement  would  be  oblit^ated 
by  intermixture. 

CARBOLIC  OB  PHENIC  ACID  AND  ITS  PROPERTIES. 

(From  a  Lecture  hy  Dr,  Cract  CcUvert,  delivered  hefbre  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ft^nf  of  Natural  Industry  in  France,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts.) 

No  doubt  most  persons  present  are  aware  that  when  coals  are  submitted  to  the  action 
of  a  dull  red-heat,  in  a  retort,  products  are  obtained  which  may  be  grouped  into  four 
classes. 

1st  Gaseous  products,  commonly  called  coal  gas,  and  which  are  now  employed  in  so 
general  a  manner  as  means  of  illumination,  sources  of  heat  and  motive  power. 

2nd.  Water  containing  ammonia  and  ammoniacal  salts,  substances  which  chemistry 
purifies,  modifies,  and  which  are  then  utilized  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  medicine. 

3rd.  There  distils  with  the  above  products  a  black,  sticky  substance,  of  an  unpleasant 
odour,  called  tar. 

4th.  There  remains  in  the  retort  a  solid,  porous  body,  which  is  known  to  us  all  as 
coke. 

When  the  above-mentioned  product  called  tar  is  submitted  to  distillation,  water  first 
comes  over,  then  there  distil  jointly  with  this  fluid,  li<]^uid  carburetted  hydrogens,  which 
being  lighter,  float  on  it,  and  are  therefore  called  light  oils  of  tar ;  and,  lastly,  com- 
pounds heavier  than  water  are  collected,  which  bear  the  name  of  heavy  oils. 

It  is  these  heavy  oils  which  were  the  first  tar-products  utilized  in  manufacture.  Their 
consumption  made  such  rapid  progress  in  England,  that  special  manufactories  were  es- 
tablish^ for  their  preparation,  and  these  works  were,  for  a  long  period,  the  only  ones 
in  which  tar  products  were  produced.  Most  of  them  were  established  towards  1837,  for 
the  prodoction  chiefly  of  coal  naphtha,  used  for  many  purposes,  and  heavy  oils,  employed 
for  the  preservation  of  railway  sleepers,  by  a  process  discovered  by  Mr.  John  Bethell,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  preserved  twelve,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  years ;  whilst  without 
it  they  decay  after  three  or  four  years.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention 
to  a  very  remarkable  and  very  complete  work  upon  the  creasoting  of  wood,  by  M.  Fo- 
restier,  chief  engineer  of  the.  department  of  La  Vendue,  assisted  by  M.  Marin,  an  engi- 
neer. These  gentlemen  have  made,  as  you  can  see,  numerous  experiments,  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  wood  thus  treated 'is  preserved  from  decay  in  water  as  well  as  under 
^ound,  and,  what  is  very  important,  it  is  no  longer  destroyed  by  that  very  destructive 
insect  the  teredo. 
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Lastly,  there  nniMiu  in  the  Btill  (after  the  heavy  oils  and  semi-eolid  flubstaneei  lui«« 
distilled  off)  a  product,  which  k  fluid  at  the  high  temperatnre  at  which  this  operttiQii  n 
conducted,  hut  which,  when  expoeed  to  the  natural  tempeiature  of  the  atmosphen,  be- 
comes hard  and  brittle,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  pitch,  and  whidi  is  so  largely 
employed  in  Paris  under  the  name  of  asphalte,  bitumen,  etc.,  to  form  the  foot  ptve- 
ments  and  public  walks,  ai  well  ai  for  the  manufacture  of  a  sort  of  concrete,  cslied  in 
fineland  patent  fnel. 

1  now  come  to  carbolic  acid. 

It  is  twenty  years  since  lAurent,  the  eminent  chemist,  first  pointed  out  the  easy  1D^ 
thod  of  extracting  carbolic  acid  from  coal  tar.  It  consisted  in  submitting  the  light  oils 
to  a  fractional  distillation,  and  then  treating  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash 
those  products  which  distilled  at  a  temperature  between  160  and  200  degrees,  septfatini 
the  alkaline  solution  from  the  hydrocarbons  which  floated  on  it,  and  then  neutraljtia; 
by  an  add  which  liberated  the  carbolic  acid.  : 

Such  was  Laurent's  method  of  preparing  carbolic  or  phenic  acid,  but  pure  carbolie      j 
acid  was  only  there  in  a  very  small  proportion ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  mixture  oompofied 
chiefly  of  different  liquids  similar  in  properties  and  compoeition  to  carbolic  add,  vA 
though  Laurent  succeeded  in  obtaining  pure  carbolic  acid,  still  the  process  derised  br 
him  was  too  expensive  to  answer  as  a  commercial  production ;  and  besides,  his  loethod      , 
of  operating  was  too  complicated.  ^ 

In  1847,  Mansfield,  and  towards  1856.  M.  Bobceuf,  made  known  processes  which,  in 
fact,  were  only  a  modification  of  Laurent's,  for  they  consisted  principally  in  empiofiog 
caustic  soda  instead  of  potash,  and  in  treating  the  whole  of  the  light  oils,  instead  of  i 
special  portion,  as  Laurent  had  done ;  but  by  these  processes  a  very  impure  acid  vbs 
still  obtained,  from  which  it  was  very  diffiealt,  as  experience  has  liiown  us,  to  extnct 
pure  carbolic  acid ;  however,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  process  of  these  geetle- 
men  was  a  step  in  advance.  I  may  add,  that  it  was  this  impure  carbolic  add  whidi 
Mr.  John  Bethell  manufactured,  at  my  request,  about  the  year  1847 ;  and  it  was  this 
impure  acid  which  was  also  employed  by  several  chemists  who,  like  myself,  studied  the 
properties  of  this  substance,  and  who  endeavoured  to  apply  it  usefully,  either  in  the 
production  of  picric  acid,  or  in  preventing  the  transformation  of  tannic  acid  into  gallic 
acid,  in  tanning  substances,  or,  finally,  in  the  preservation  of  subjects  for  the  dissectng- 
room.  M.  Bobosuf  also  made  use  of  it  in  preserving^ organic  bodies  from  pntiefadiOi>* 
a  property  which  has  received  of  late  very  important  applications. 

In  1859,  M.  Marnas,  of  the  firm  of  Guinon,  Mamas,  and  Bonnet,  of  Lyons,  came  to 
Manchester,  and  asked  me  to  furnish  him  with  a  purer  carbolic  add  than  had  beea  tf  } 
yet  manufactured.  He  showed  me  a  white  and  crystalline  product,  which  he  gave  as  a  ] 
specimen.  It  was  then  necessary  to  make  new  exnerimenta,  and  I  discovered  that  thf 
best  mode  of  preparation  was  not  by  treating  light  or  heavy  oils  of  tar  with  conoeo- 
trated  alkalies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  treating  the  impure  benzines  of  commerce  or  lapb- 
thas  with  weak  alkaline  solutions.  By  this  means  a  semi-fluid,  blackish  product  ^ts 
obtained,  a  little  heavier  than  water,  of  a  density  of  1  '06,  and  which  contained  50  per 
cent  of  real  carbolic  acid,  which  acid  I  managed  to  separate  in  part  by  careful  distiUi- 
tion.  It  is  this  product  which  was  employed  by  Messrs.  Gniuon,  Mamas,  and  BobbH. 
and  others,  till  1861,  for  the  manufacture  of  colours  derived  from  carbolic  acid.  At  thii 
period  the  colours  obtained  from  aniline  were  so  fine  and  brilliant  that^  to  keep  up  i 
comparison  with  them,  it  was  necessary  to  improve  those  derived  from  carbolic  sci^. 
To  effect  this  it  was  necessary  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  carbolic  add  then  bsbs* 
factured,  and,  after  some  trials,  we  (F.  C.  Calvert  and  Go.)  produced  carbolk  add 
in  white  detached  crystals,  melting  at  between  26  and  27  degrees,  and  I  may  here  add 
that  this  is  the  product  which  is  now  generally  employed  in  commerce  and  indostiy,  for 
there  are  numerous  examples  of  it  at  the  present  Universal  Exhibition.  In  1863  this 
relative  purity  was  not  sufficient.  The  same  firm  which  had  requested  the  impro^ 
ments  which  I  have  before  named  asked  us  to  try  and  make  it  still  purer.  We  agaia 
set  to  work,  and  produced  commercially  Laurent's  carbolic  add ;  that  is  to  say,  a  sah- 
stance  melting  at  84  degrees  Centigrade,  and  boiling  exactly  at  186  degrees.  This  he 
came  a  very  important  commercial  product  for  us,  and  we  delivered  laige  quantities 
monthly.  | 

From  this  time  I  made  many  efforts  to  draw  the  attention  of  medical  men  to  the 
really  remarkable  therapeutic  properties  of  carbolic  acid,  but  the  tany  and  salphaRW^ 
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imeQ  Which  it  still  poflsessed  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  applieatioiL  I  soon  sueceeded 
in  oTercoming^  this  difficnltj,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1864  oar  firm  was  in  a 
position  to  deliver  in  considerable  qoantities  carbolic  acid  deprived  of  snlphurons  com- 
pounds, and  therefore  fit  for  all  m^idnal  uses.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  series  of 
improvements  in  the  mannfacture  of  pure  carbolic  acid  did  not  stop  there,  for  towards 
the  end  of  last  year  I  discovered  a  process  which  now  enables  me  to  show  yon  a  product 
completely  deprived  of  aU  disagreeable  odoor  and  tarry  flavour^  and,  in  fact,  as  pure, 
though  extracted  from  tar,  as  if  it  had  beeo  produced  akificially  by  the  help  of  the  re- 
actions recently  discovered  by  Metors.  Wnrtz  and  Kekul^  based  upon  the  direct  trans- 
formation of  benzine  into  carbolic  acid,  or  by  the  well-known  changes  by  which  it  may 
be  obtained  from  salicylic  acid  or  nitro-bensoic.  This  carbolic  acid  is  distinguished  from 
Laurent's  in  being  soluble  in '20  parts  of  water,  whereas  the  latter  requires  33.  It  is 
fusible  at  41,  instead  of  34,  and  boils  at  182  degrees,  instead  of  186,  but  it  gives,  like 
Laurent's,  the  blue  colour  deecribed  by  M.  Berthelot  when  mixed  with  ammonia,  and 
to  the  solution  is  added  a  small  quantity  of  a  hypochlorite ;  the  same  effect  is  also  pro- 
duced when  yoo  expose  to  the  vapours  of  hydrochloric  add  a  chip  of  deal  soaked  in  this 
pure  carbolic  acid. 

It  was  supposed  that,  as  Laurent's  acid  had  a  constant  boiling-  and  crystallization- 
point,  it  was  a  pure  and  definite  substance.  Now,  the  production  of  our  new  acid  shows 
it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  the  product  of  Laurent  being  only  a  mixture  of  our  pure 
carbolic  add  and  a  liquid  homologue ;  for  when  to  the  add  of  Laurent  is  added  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  wattf,  and  the  mixture  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  four  degrees 
Centigrade,  it  deposits  a  crystalline  substance  in  large  octahedrons ;  this  substance  is  a 
hydrate  of  carbolic  or  phenic  alcohol,  that  is  to  say,  carbolic  acid  combined  with  an 
equivalent  of  water  of  crvstallization.  This  fact  is  important  in  a  chemico-theoretical 
point  of  view,  for  it  exhibits  the  only  example  known  of  an  alcohol  which,  combining 
with  water,  forms  a  crystallized  and  solid  hydrate.  By  removing  from  this  hydrate  the 
equivalent  of  water  which  it  contains,  carbolic  add  is  obtained  in  its  purest  state. 

We  will  now  rapidly  glance  at  the  applications  which  have  been  made  of  this  product 
for  sanitary  purposes,  in  medicine,  agriculture,  and  manufactures. 

The  disinfectant,  or  rather  antiseptic  properties  of  carbolic  acid,  are  very  remarkable. 
The  beautiful  researches  and  discoveries  of  M.  Pasteur  have  shown  that  all  fermentation 
and  putrefaction  is  due  to  the  presence  of  microscopical  vegetables  or  animals,  which, 
during  thdr  vitality,  decompose  or  change  the  organic  substances,  so  as  to  produce  the 
effects  which  we  witness,  and  carbolic  add  exercises  a  most  powerful  destructive  action 
upon  these  microscopic  and  primitive  sources  of  life.  Carbolic  acid,  therefore,  is  an 
antiseptic  and  disinfectant  much  more  active  and  much  more  rational  than  those  gene- 
rally in  use. 

And  allow  me  further  to  add  that  disinfectants,  such  as  chlorine,  permanganate  of 
potash,  or  Condy's  fluid,  operate  by  oxidizine  not  only  the  gaseous  products  given  off  by 
putrefaction,  but  all  organic  matters  with  which  they  may  come  in  contact ;  whilst  car- 
bolic acid,  on  the  contrary,  merely  destroys  the  causes  of  putrefaction,  without  acting 
on  the  organic  substances.  The  great  difference  which,  therefore,  distinguishes  them, 
is,  that  the  former  deals  with  the  effects,  the  latter  with  the  causes.  Again,  these  small 
microscopic  beings,  these  ferments,  are  always  in  small  quantities  as  compared  to  the  sub- 
stances on  which  they  act;  consequently  a  very  small  quantity  of  carbolic  add  is 
necessary  to  prevent  tiie  decomposition  of  substances;  therefore,  its  employment  is 
both  efficadous  and  economical.  Moreover,  carbolic  acid  is  volatile;  it  meets  with 
smd  destroys,  as  Dr.  Jules  Lemaire  says,  the  germs  or  sporules  which  float  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  vitiate  it,  and  this  cannot  be  the  case  with  Condy's  fluid,  chloride 
of  sine  or  iron,  which  act  only  by  contact,  and  are  mere  deodorizers.  This  is  why 
carbolic  acid  was  used  with  such  marked  success,  and  therefore  so  largely,  in  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  and  Holland  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  and  of  the  catUe 
plague.  The  antiseptic  properties  of  carbolic  acid  are  so  powerful  that  xfhsvf  ^^^^ 
•^^^xf  will  prevent  the  decomposition,  fermentation,  or  putrefaction  for  months  of  urine, 
blood,  glue  solution,  flour,  paste,  fsces,  etc.,  etc. ;  in  fact,  its  vapour  alone  is  sufiBdent 
to  preserve  meat  in  confined  spaces  for  weeks ;  a  little  vapour  of  this  useful  substance 
-will  preserve  meat  for  several  days  in  the  ordinary  atmosphere,  and  prevent  it  being  fly- 
blown ;  lastly,  xp^^nF  ^'^  ^^^^  found  sufficient  to  keep  sewage  sweet ;  and  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  the  Bntiah  Government  have  dedded  to  use  exclusively  our  carbolic  acid  (as 
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k  disinf«eUBt),  tot  only  on  boaid  hn  MftJMty't  Naiy,  but  in  otiier  Goferanmt  defMcl- 
mentB.  Although  qnastioii*  of  pablic  health  are  the  proTince  of  medidiie,  atill  penBil 
me  to  saj  a  few  woras  on  the  medidnal  properties  of  carbolic  acid.  This  qoestioii  de- 
serres  to  be  treated  tboroughlj,  for  carbolic  add  is  susceptible  of  so  many  applieatMOi 
In  this  direction ;  its  properties  are  so  marked,  so  endent,  and  so  remarkable,  that  they 
cannot  be  too  much  published,  and  it  is  tendering  a  serriee  to  mankind  to  make  known 
the  employment  of  so  valnable  a  theiapentie  agent 

I  wish  all  who  are  listening  to  me  were  medical  men,  for  I  conld  show,  by  nnmereas 
and  undeniable  facts,  the  advantage  they  might  derive  from  carbolic  acid,  and  if  nj 
testimony  was  not  snffident  to  convince  yon,  I  would  invoke  the  authority  of  men  justly 
esteemed  amongst  yon.  I  would  recall  to  yon  the  words  of  the  good  and  learesd 
Qratiolet  and  those  of  Dr.  Lemaire,  showing  that  carbolic  "add  is  the  most  powerful  m> 
knowledged  means  of  contending  with  contagious  and  pestilential  diaeeaeB,  sack  ss 
cholera,  typhus  fever,  smallpox,  etc  Maladies  of  this  order  are  very  nomeious^  but  in 
carbolic  acid  we  find  one  of  the  most  pow^ol  agents  for  thdr  prevention.  Besides  iti 
antiseptic  action,  the  caustic  }>roperties  of  carbolic  add  are  found  useful ;  most  bene- 
ficial effects  are  obtained  from  it  in  the  treatment  of  very  dangerons  and  sometinMs 
mortal  complaints,  such  as  carbunde,  quinsy,  diphtheria,  etc,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Taraex,  of 
Manchester,  and  also  in  less  severe  affections,  such  as  hisroorrhoids,  internal  and  es- 
temal  fistulas,  and  other  similar  complaints.  But  what  must  be  espedally  meniioBei 
is  the  employment  of  carbolic  add  m  preserving  in  a  healthy  state  certain  pnmlent 
sores,  and  preventing  the  repulnve  smeU  which  comes  from  them,  a  smell  which  is  the 
symptom  of  a  change  in  the  tissues  of  the  flesh,  and  which  often  presents  the  gieateit 
danger  to  the  patient.  The  services  which  carbolic  acid  rendecs  to  surgecy  cia  be 
iad{;ed  of  by  reading  several  most  interesting  papers  lately  published  in  the  *lAncei' 
by  Mr.  Lister,  F.RS.,  on  compound  fractures,  ulcers,  etc  etc,  and  by  visiting  the  tws 
sick'wards  of  Dr.  Maisonneuve,  at  the  H6tel  Dieu.  Farther,  I  most  not  overlook  tbs 
valuable  application  made  of  it  to  gangrene,  in  hospitals,  by  the  eminent  Mr.  Paget 
Lastly,  it  has  been  used  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  with  mnked  snoeea 
in  those  scourges  of  humanity,  phthisis  and  syphilis. 

In  agricoltnre  our  firm  has  stimulated  -the  emplojrment  of  the  carbolic  add  for  the 
cure  of  certain  diseases  very  common  to  sheep — scab,  for  example.  The  method  ol  treat- 
ment customary  in  similar  cases  was  very  imperfect  as  wdl  as  dangeroua,  whilst  with 
carbolic  acid  this  malady  is  cured,  and  without  danger  to  the  animal,  by  dipping  it  Isr 
a  minute,  often  only  for  some  seconds,  in  water  containing  a  small  quantity  it  caibolis 
acid.  For  this  purpose  pure  acid  would  be  too  expensive,  and  is  not  used,  nor  oonMn* 
trated  add,  which  ignorant  men  who  have  the  care  of  sheep  would  not  know  bow  te 
use^  but  by  the  help  of  soap  an  emulsion  is  made.  After  having  shorn  the  sbeepi,  it  ii 
dipped  in  this  mixture ;  a  single  immersion  in  a  bath  containing  ^  of  it  is  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure.  After  scab,  the  foot<-rot  is  one  of  the  worst  and  most  frequent  complainia 
Oarbolie  acid  is  also  for  that  an  efficacious  remedy.  For  this  a  mixture  is  made  <if  the 
add  and  an  adherent  and  greasy  substance,  capable  of  forming  a  plaster,  whick  can  be 
made  to  adhere  to  the  animal's  foot  for  two  or  three  days,  preventing  the  oontaet  of  the 
air,  allowing  time  for  the  application  to  produce  its  effect  Bat  if  the  flock  be  nameraa^ 
it  would  take  a  long  time  to  dress  the  four  feet  of  each  animal  oao  after  another;  so,  te 
make  it  more  easy,  a  shallow  tray  is  made  of  stone,  a  sort  of  trougb ;  this  is  filled  vith 
the  medicated  mixture,  and  the  sheep  are  made  to  pass  through  it;  thdr  feet  are  thss 
impregnated  with  the  required  substance.  Permit  me  also  to  state  that  cattle  cease  te 
be  annoyed  with  flies,  etc,  if  washed  with  this  solution,  or  a  weak  solution  of  carbolie 
acid. 

Manufacturers  have  not  yet  availed  themselves  one  tithe  of  the  valuable  properties  af 
carbolic  add,  and  In  this  direction  a  new  field  is  open  to  its  use ;  still  I  may  die  a  few 
Instances.  The  preservation  of  wood  has  been  already  referred  to,  and,  thanks  is  iti 
use,  the  great  trade  in  skins  and  bones  from  Australia,  Monte  Video,  Buenos  Ayies,  eib 
fs  benefited.  Wild  animals  living  there  in  herds  are  slaughtered  by  thousands..  For- 
merly they  came  to  us  in  a  bad  state,  half  putrid,  emitting  an  insupportable  odou;  sad 
Only  fit  for  manure ;  in  this  state  their  pnce  was  not  more  than  150  francs  the  1000 
kilogrammes,  now,  thanks  to  carbolic  acid  treatment,  they  arrive  perfectly  nteserved; 
they  can  be  employed  for  all  the  uses  to  which  green  or  raw  bones  are  usually  appliei 
«md  the  value  el  bonpi  is  raiMd  as  moch  as  from  250  to  800  franos.    Hides  also  airi«t 
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patrid,  iiniess  thej  have  been  dried  rapidly  in  the  sun  or  saltad,  which  necessitated  a 
long  and  costly  operation ;  whilst  it  is  only  necessary  to  immerse  them  for  twenty-four 
hoars  in  a  solution  of  two  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid,  and  dry  them  in  the  air,  to  secure 
their  prseervation.  It  is  probable  that  in  a  short  time  the  blood,  intestines,  and  other 
parts  of  these  animals  will  be,  br  means  of  carbolic  acid,  converted  into  manure,  and 
imported  into  this  eonntry.  In  Eng^Iand  carbolic  acid  is  usied  in  the  preservation  of  guts 
at  the  gut  works,  for  keeping  anatomical  subjects,  and  the  preservation  of  all  animal 
matter.  Carbolic  acid  is  also  utiliied  in  preventing  the  decomposition  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  gelatine  and  albumen,  used  in  spinning,  dyeing,  and  calico  printing. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  carbolic  acid  is  certainly  that 
which  treats  of  the  production  of  eolonring  materials ;  they  alone  enter  into  comparison 
with  those  derived  from  aniline,  and  often  enter  into  successful  rivalry  with  them. 
Amongst  the  colouring  matters  derived  from  carbolic  acid,  the  most  important  is,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  picric  acid.  The  discovery  of  tbis  acid  dates  back  to  a  distant 
period ;  it  was  studied  by  Welter,  and  was  called  Welter's  bitter. 

My  illnstrious  master,  M.  Chevreul,  resumed  in  1807  the  study  of  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  organic  matters,  and  showed,  in  an  admirable  paper,  that  picric  acid  was  often 
produced  when  organic  matters  were  acted  upon  by  nitiio  acid.  M.  Chevreul  discovered 
m  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  organic  substances  through  nitric  acid  two  different 
bodies,  which  he  called  ctmer  au  minima  and  amtr  <iu  maxima,  the  latter  being  picric 
aind.  This  acid  was  again  examined  by  Laurent  in  1841.  This  profound  chemist 
showed  that  the  true  generator  ef  picric  acid  was  carbolic  acid ;  that  in  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  the  latter  it  formed  three  nitrogenated  compounds,  mononitrophenic  acid, 
binltrophenic  acid,  trinitrophenic  acid,  the  latter  being  also  picric  acid. 

These  interesting  results  of  Laurent  would  perhaps  have  remained  for  a  long  time 
without  any  commercial  value  if  picric  acid  had  not  been  applied  to  dyeing,  in  1847,  by 
M.  Ouinon,  senior,  of  Lyons.  Since  then  the  use  of  this  acid  has  been  much  extended, 
not  only  in  producing  magnificent  yellows,  but  also,  joined  with  indigo,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  ordinary  greens,  or  of  vert  Lamikrt  with  Prussian  bine,  so  that  its  consumption 
may  be  valued  at  from  80  to  100,000  kilogrammes  annually ;  our  firm  alone  produces 
more  than  800  kilogrammes  weekly ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  1  kilogramme  of 
picric  acid  dyes  to  an  intense  shade  70  to  100  kilogrammes  of  silk,  or  40  to  50  kilo- 
grammes of  wool,  the  enormous  quantity  of  textile  materials  dyed  by  this  single  product 
may  be  appreciated. 

The  processes  used  for  the  preparation  of  picric  acid  are  still  those  which  Laurent  in- 
dicated in  1841 ;  but  instead  of  using  carbohc  acid,  loaded  with  the  heavy  oils  of  tar,  as 
11.  Guinon  had  done,  I  sought  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  nitric  add,  employed  in  mere 
waste,  on  the  heavy  oils  of  tar,  which  were  then  mixed  with  carbolic  acid,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  since  1862  I  have  used,  in  the  manufacture  of  picric  acid,  carbolic  acid 
containing  only  some  of  its  liquid  homologues.  In  1856,  M.  Bobcsuf  took  out  a  patent 
in  France  for  making  picric  with  carbolic  acid.  But  picric  acid  was  then  at  a  high  price, 
and  it  is  only  since  our  firm  has  obtained  carbolic  acid  cheap  that  picric  acid  can  be  pro- 
duced freed  of  all  those  resinous  materials  which  prevent  its  purification  and  low  price ; 
ia  fact,  owing  to  our  pure  carbolic  acid,  picric  acid  is  now  manufactured  chemically 
pure ;  this  product,  which  was  sold  some  years  since  at  thirty  to  forty  francs  the  kilo- 
granune,  is  now  sold  at  the  rate  of  ten  francs.  Further,  I  may  add  that  to  apply  it  in  a 
quick  and  economical  manner  it  is  desirable  to  add  to  the  dye  bath  a  small  proportion  of 
sulphuric  acid ;  this  method  of  manipulation,  which  is  not  generally  kAown,  is  very  im- 
portant, for  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  textile  materials  can  be  readily  dyed,  and  the 
baths  exhausted. 

I  shall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  production  of  two  new 
eolonring  substances  derived  from  picric  i^id : — 

1st.  Picramic  acid  was,  in  the  first  instance,  obtained  by  Wohler;  by  making  sulphate 
of  iron  act  upon  picric  add,  and  neutralizing  with  canstic  bary  tes,  a  deep  brown  salt  was 
thoa  prodoceid,  from  which  he  separated  the  barytes  by  the  help  of  sulphuric  add,  and 
by  these  reactions  M.  Wohlsr  obtained  an  add  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  nitro- 
hematic  add ;  but  it  is  to  M.  Aim^  Girard  that  we  owe  the  practical  process  by  means 
of  which  we  are  able  to  manufacture  great  quantities  of  picramic  acid.  Tiiis  acid  im- 
parts to  silk  a  beautiful  series  of  brown  tints,  similar  to  those  obtained  from  citechu. 

Slid.  Isopnrpuiate  of  ammonia.    It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  noticed,  at  the  Sx* 
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hibition,  in  U.  Cut1ielis*8  ease,  a  eolovred  material,  known  in  the  trade  bj  the  Baaie  ef 
•olnble  gamety  which,  I  am  informed,  ia  naed  especially  by  M.  Clialamel,  of  Pnteaax ; 
this  substance  is  particnlarly  remaikable,  as  it  is  isomeric  with  the  pmrpmraU  ofammtmia^ 
cr  niurezfde.  Althoogh  the  preparation  of  this  eolonrinf  material  was  first  pointed  o«t 
by  Bi.  Carey y  still  it  is  really  due  to  a  prerions  discovery,  oy  Hlasiwita^  who  called  alien, 
tion  to  the  reaction  of  cyanide  of  potassium  upon  picric  aod,  and  to  which  chemical  n^ 
action  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  manufacturing  the  isoparpurate  for  indnrtrinl  purposes 
Before  taking  leave  of  picric  acid,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  that  I  ahoold  state  a 
curious  application  which  has  been  made  of  the  explosive  properly  of  its  salts.  During 
these  last  few  years  the  picrate  of  potassium  has  been  employed  in  great  quantities,  bf 
Mr.  J.  Whitworth,  for  charging  the  bombs  for  destroying  the  iron  pUting  of  ahipa. 
When  the  projectiles  thus  prepared  strike  the  iron  masses,  uieenonnous  propelling  font 
with  which  they  are  expelled  from  the  gun  is  instantaneously  converted  into  bent,  and 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  ball  becomes  red  hot,  the  heat  decomposes  the  picnie  ef 
potash,  and  a  violent  explosion  ensues,  owing  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  Tupomis 
and  gases  which  are  genemted  in  an  instant  St  time.  Whilst  the  alkaline  picrmties  are 
endowed  with  such  formidable  properties,  they  also  possess  properties  which  are  nsefnl 
for  the  alleviation  of  human  misery.  Picric  acid  is  an  efficacious  remedy  in  intennittsnt 
fevers.  Persons  affected  with  such  types  of  fever,  upon  whom  quinine  faaa  lost  all  its 
beneficial  effects  by  continuous  usage  of  it— and  this  is  the  case  with  some  of  our  soldisn 
who  return  from  India — derive,  I  am  glad  to  say,  wonderful  benefit  from  the.  nee  of 
picric  acid  and  picrates,  as  Dr.  Aspland  has  proved  to  be  the  case,  at  the  military  ho^tal 
at  Dnkinfield.  The  knowledge  of  tbis  fact  may  be  useful  in  districts  in  which  exist  poor 
popalations,  for  it  affords  them  a  dieap  febrifuge ;  and,  moreover,  picric  acid  is  nol 
oaDgerous,  as  arsenical  preparations  are,  nor  does  it  derange  the  stoniach  like  quinine. 

1^  return  to  the  colours  derived  from  carbolic  acid,  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  when, 
in  1834,  Bunge  discovered  that  acid  amongst  the  products  of  coal  tar,  he  observed  at  the 
same  time  the  existence  of  two  colouring  substances,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
rosolic  acid  and  bmnolic  acid. 

I  will  not  detail  here  the  processes  by  which  Bunge  extracted  these  snbstanoes  from 
the  residue  of  coal  tar  by  means  of  lime,  nor  the  method  adopted  by  Measra.  Smitb, 
Dnssart,  and  Jourdin  for  prodaeiog  these  snbstanoes  by  direct  oxidation  of  pheoie  or 
carbolic  acid,  but  will  describe  rapidly  the  process  which  we  now  use  to  mannfactam 
rosolic  acid,  and  which  should  not  oe  attributed,  as  is  generally  believed,  to  M.  Kolbe,  as 
it  is  due  to  M.  Jules  Persoz,  the  eon  of  the  celebrated  professor  of  tinctorial  chmnistry  in 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.    His  process  consists  in  making  oxalic  add  act 
upon  sulphophenie  acid  at  a  temp<»ature  of  about  160  degrees,  and  the  product  which 
results  from  it  has  the  bronse  green  appearance  of  cantharidea    To  fender  it  suitable 
for  employment  in  dyeiuff  it  is  only  necessary  to  wash  it  so  as  to  sepaiate  from  it  all  the 
sulphuric  acid  with  whicn  it  is  contaminated.    It  is  then  known  under  the  name  of 
yellow  coralline  or  aurine.    It  was  our  firm  who  first,  in  186S,  discovered  that  rosobe 
acid  thus  prepared  conld  be  employed  directiy  as  a  dye,  and  introduced  it  to  dyers  under 
the  name  of  aurine.    This  substance  gives  to  silk  and  albumeniaed  cotton  magnifioeol 
orange  colours,  like  those  of  basic  chromate  of  lead  or  of  turmeric    In  I860,  M.  Peisoa» 
junior,  discovered  also  that  if  rosolic  acid  was  heated  under  pressure  with  ammonia  it 
gave  rise  to  a  red  substance,  which  he  called  ptenine.    Messrs.  Ouinon,  Mama%  and 
Bonnet  perfected  the  manufacture  of  p^nine,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  red  eorallineL 
This  colouring  substance  gives  to  silk  and  worsted  a  flame-coloured  tint  and  very  hni- 
liant  scarlets.    This  firm  were  also  the  first  to  produce  and  introduce^  towards  the  end  of 
1860,  a  blue  dye,  derived  from  carbolic  acid,  or,  more  so,  rosolic  acid,  which  they  called 
azalioe.    Azuline  is  obtained  by  heating  for  several  hours,  at  the  temperature  of  about 
180  degrees,  a  mixture  of  rosolic  acid  and  aniUne.  It  is  only  necessary  then  to  treat  this 
product  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  wash  it  with  benaine,  to  produce  a  beautiful  bine 
colouring  matter,  which  preeents,  when  dry,  a  red  mass  with  gold-coloured  tints.    Asu'- 
line,  although  discovered  before  the  aniline  bines,  which  have  since  become  formidable 
rivals  to  it,  is  still,  I  may  add,  manufactured  in  competition  with  them. 

To  Messrs.  Gninon,  Marnas,  and  Bonnet  is  also  due  the  first  production  of  a  green 
derived  from  coal-tar  products.  It  was  manufactured  in  1868,  therefore  some  months 
before  the  appearance  of  an  aniline  green,  known  as  vert  cTUtibe,  which,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  the  iodine  greens,  is  the  only  one  now  employed  in  dyeing.  Viridiae 
was  obtained  by  this  firm  from  a  mixture  of  aniline,  benzoic,  and  rosolic  acids. 
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Fb^ieienne,  discovered  in  1868,  bj  M.  Both,  is  another  colonring-matter  derived 
from  phenic  acid ;  it  produces  fast  colours,  from  a  deep  garnet-red  to  a  golden  buff. 
Fheoicienne  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitiosniphuric  upon  carbolic  acid.  I  will  dow, 
with  your  permission,  gentlemen,  leave  for  a  few  seconds  the  products  derived  from 
phenic  add,  in  order  to  place  before  you  certain  claims  to  some  inventions  not  suffi- 
cientlj  recoenized  by  writers  on  aniline  colours: 

In  18(>0,  Messrs.  Clift,  Lowe,  and  I  took  out  a  natent  for  the  direct  production  on 
prints,  of  a  green  called  emeraldine,  and  the  deep  blue  called  azurine,  a  blue  which  re- 
wmbles  indigo,  and  which  really,  when  printed  in  a  concentrated  form,  may  be  con- 
founded with  a  black.  And  although  I  do  not  desire  to  deprive  Messrs.  Liehtfoot, 
Gsrlos  Eceehlin,  and  Lanth  of  any  of  the  merit  which  belongs  to  them  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  beautiful  black  which  every  one  must  have  admired  in  the  Exhibition, 
atill  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  Uiat  their  process  is  based  upon  the  oxidation  of 
aniline  by  chlorate  of  potash,  and  is  therefore  based  on  our  patent,  previously  secured 
to  their  discoverers.  The  difference  between  their  process  and  ours  consists  in  the  addi- 
tion of  a  salt  of  copper,  which  addition  is  so  important  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing it  has  decided  the  success  of  a  black  which  now  stands  unrivalled. 

1  cannot  conclude  this  retrospective  review  without  calling  your  attention  to  a  fact  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  my  colleagues ;  it  is  that  the  majority  of  the  beautiful  colours 
obtained  from  aniline  are  due  to  the  industrial  application  of  a  discovery  made  by  your 
illustrious  president,  M.  Dumas,  more  than  thirty  years  since.  The  discovery  I  mean  is 
the  principle,  so  rich  and  fruitful,  which  he  named  the  law  of  substitutions ;  a  law  which 
bss  thrown  so  bright  a  light  on  modem  chemistry,  and  which  has  prepared  the  way  for 
such  brilliant  achievements,  and  which,  I  say,  has  also  been  the  foundation  of  the  por- 
duction  of  tbe  beautiful  colouring  substances  which  we  all  so  much  admire.  Thus,  in 
order  to  obtain  aniline  blues,  violets,  an(f  greens,  produced  by  the  methods  devised  by 
the  illustrious  chemist  Dr.  Hofmann,  we  substitute  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  hydro- 
gen of  rosaniline,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  alcoholic  radicals,  caUed  phenyl,  ethyl, 
methyl,  and  amyl.  Further,  this  celebrated  chemist  has  also  shown  that  the  blue  ob- 
tained bv  Messrs.  Girard  and  Delaire  are  also  due  to  the  same  laws. 

I  am  far,  I  regret  to  say,  gentlemen,  from  having  named  all  the  remarkable  properties 
and  applications  of  carbolic  or  phenic  acid ;  but  I  trust  I  have  succeeded  in  making  you 
share  my  enthusiasm  for  this  vsluable  agent,  which,  after  having  rendered  important 
services  to  most  of  the  world's  industries,  still  offers  to  chemists  and  to  manufacturers  a 
wide  field  for  new  applications. 


THE  MODIFICATIONS  PBODUCED  BY  DIRECT  CHEMICAL  ADDITION 
UPON  THE  ACTION  OF  CERTAIN  POISONS. 

Dr.  Crum  Brown  is  well  known  as- an  able  chemist,  and  his  system  of  graphic  nota- 
tion is  now  generally  adopted  by  writers  on  chemistry ;  Dr.  Eraser  is  the  author  of 
various  papers  on  the  physiological  action  and  on  the  chemistry  of  active  substances. 
Ifi  this  paper  it  is  asserted  that  a  connection  must  exist  between  chemical  constitution 
sad  physiological  action.  An  examination  of  known  facts  appears  to  make  it  extremely 
probable  that  chemical  condensation  is  intimately  connected  with  physiological  activity, 
and  that  the  greater  this  is,  the  greater  is  the  energy  of  a  substance.  Carbonic  oxide 
asd  carbonic  acid  were  mentioned  among  the  examples  in  support  of  this  supposition. 
With  the  view  of  examining  the  nature  of  this  relation,  they  select,  in  the  first  place, 
the  modifications  produced  by  direct  chemical  addition.  Some  statements  by  Stahl- 
Schmidt  and  Schroff  regarding  the  changes  produced  in  strychnia  when  various  salts  of 
methyl  are  added  to  it,  induced  the  authors  to  examine  the  action  of  the  compounds  of 
several  vegetable  bases  with  these  substances.  The  alkaloids  they  thus  exammed  were 
■tiychnia,  bmcia,  thebaia,  codeia,  morphia,  and  nicotia. 

^  When  iodide  of  methyl-strychnium  was  exhibited  to  rabbits  by  subcutaneous  admi- 
nistration, as  largo  a  dose  as  twelve  grains  caused  no  effect ;  fifteen  grains  produced 
^jrmptoms  which  were  recovered  from;  and  twenty  grains  was  a  fatal  quantity. 
Twenty  grains  were  given  without  any  effect  by  the  stomach.  The  value  and  interest 
of  these  results  are  apparent  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  by 
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inbcataneotis  Adminuiaratioii,  And  tliat  the  one^tenth  of  a  gimio  Vjrtiie  ftoaiadi,tn  sdB- 
cientlj  large  doses  of  strychnia  to  prodaoe  rapid  deal£.  The  solphate  ol  nietkjt- 
strychninm,  though  much  mora  ener^gfetie  than  the  iodide,  is  less  so  than  atiychBia,  oae 

¥rain  being  aboat  the  minimum  fatal  dose  for  rabbits  bj  snbcntaneoiis  adininistMBoa. 
his  snbstaoce  is,  however,  more  soloble  than  the  iodide  of  methjl-strf chniom,  and  tUi 
maj  explain  the  difference  of  energy.  The  fatal  doee  of  iodide  of  methjl-bmchini  wu 
found  to  be  rery  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  iodide  of  metfayl-stryehninm  ;  whfle  the 
sulphate  of  meth^l-bnicium  was  said  to  be  less  energetic  than  the  correspoodisg 
strychnia  preparation,  two  grains  being  insufficient  to  kill  a  rabbit  An  ofMom  aikiksd 
— thebaia — has  exactly  the  same  action  as  strychnia  or  brucia.  Drs^  Brown  and  Fnar 
found  that  the  fatal  dose,  by  subcutaneous  injection,  of  iodide  of  metkyl-thebaium  is  tea 
grains.  The  direct  chemical  addition  of  iodide  or  sulphate  of  meibyl  had  theRfm 
greatly  iocreased  thd  fatal  doses  of  these  three  alkaloids ;  but  another  most  eztnonfr 
nary  effect  was  produced — their  physiological  action  was  completely  changed.  In  plsM 
of  their  administration  being  followed  by  exaggerated  reflex  aetiTity,  oonvulsive  sps8B%  j 
and  tetanus,  they  now  caused  paralysis.  DfS.  Brown  and  Frsaer  further  prove  by  expe- 
riments on  frogs  that  this  paralysis  is  due  to  an  effect  on  the  peripheral  tenninatiaBi  oa 
the  motor  nenres,  and  that  the  action  of  these  substances  is  thersfore  identical  with  thst 
of  curare  (wourali).  J 

The  fatal  doses  of  codeia  and  of  morphia  were  also  found  to  be  greatlj  modified  by  1 
the  addition  of  iodide  or  sulphate  of  methyl.  Their  convulsattt  action  in  the  kmu  | 
animals  was  converted  into  a  paralysing  one;  but  their  soporific  properties  were  itt 
altogether  removed.  A  rabUt  could  not  be  affected  by  iodide  of  naethyl-UMvphiui, 
even  when  so  large  a  quantity  as  twenty  grains  was  eidiibited  by  the  snheutaDMai 
tissue,  or  thirty  grains  by-  i^e  -stomach.  One  of  the  authors  took  one  grain  of  this  sab- 
stance,  containing  about  three-fourths  of  a  grain  of  morphia;  but  absolutely  m 
symptom  was  caused.  The  administration,  however,  of  sulphate  of  methyl-mofphias^ 
of  sulphate  of  methyl-codeium,  or  of  iodide  of  methyl-oooeium,  produced  siesp  in  tk 
lower  animals. 

There  are  few  poisons  that  are  so  energetic  as  nicotia.  Dn.  Brown  and  Phaser  ob* 
tained,  by  the  addition  of  iodide  of  methyl,  an  extremely  soluble  ccystaUiDo  body,  whii:^ 
is  not  fatal  to  rabbits,  by  subcutaneous  administcatioB,  in  the  comparatively  laige  dose 
of  sixteen  grains. 

The  authors  concluded  their  paper  by  pointing  out  some  of  tho  obvious  pnetiesl 
applications  of  the  curious  results  they  have  obtained.  Among  these,  tiie  great  wast  «l 
a  substauce  producing  the  effects  of  curare  is  now  supplied ;  for  the  sulphates  of  methrl-  y 
strychnium,  of  methyl-brucium,  and  of  methyl-thebaium  are  peifecUj  pure  and  oonstsat 
preparations,  which  may  be  substituted  with  advantage  in  tlierai>eutical  and  phyaolo- 
gical  applications  for  that  rare  and  by  no  means  uniformly  active  agent.  They  sbo 
promise  to  communicate  further  researches  in  the  vast  and  important  field  they  hsn 
entered. — Hedictd  Titnes  and  Gazette,  February  219th. 


IODINE  AN  ANTIDOTE  TO  STRYCHNINE. 

The  following  communication  by  Dr.  Fuller  appeared  in  the  *  Lancet '  of  Ifsivh  21  :— 
*'  In  the  course  of  my  practice  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  to  prsscribe  a  mixtnv  esa- 
taining  quinine  or  strychnine,  together  with  tincture  of  iodine.  No  chemist  to  whosi  I 
have  spoken  on  the  subject  has  l^n  aware  of  any  incongruity  in  the  nixtnie,  and  few 
have  reported  any  difficulty  in  dispensing  it  Last  summer,  however,  Ifessn.  Twia* 
berrow  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  dispense  a  mixture  eos- 
taining  quinine  and  tincture  of  iodine  without  an  immediate  deposit  of  an  insolatfs 
iodide  of  quinine,  which  is  precipitated — according  to  the  degree  of  ooneentraiioB  of  At 
mixture,  and  to  the  sequence  in  which  the  ingredients  are  mixed — either  as  a  fine  biova 
powder  or  in  large  flakes  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  More  recently,  while  seeing  a  pstieBt 
m  consultation  with  Dr.  Williamson,  of  Mildmay  Park,  I  suggested  the  admiuististins 
of  a  mixture  containing  a  drachm  of  the  liquor  strychnia,  two  drachms  ef  dilate 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  two  drachms  of  tincture  iodi.  Mr.  Young,  the  ebeesisl,  of  BiU^ 
Pond  Road,  to  whom  the  prescription  was  sent,  observed  that  a  dark  fbky  piscipitsii 
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WIS  formed- on  the  additioii  of  the  tinetnre  of  iodine,  and  wiota  to  me,  faying,— *  In 
whatever  sequence  the  ingredients  are  mixed,  J  find  that  the  whole  of  the  strychoine  is 
precipitated  by  the  tinetnra  iodi ;  indeed,  so  strong  is  the  affinitj  between  these  two 
ingredients  that  the  two  flnid  diachms  of  tinetnra  iodi  are  capable  of  decomposiog  six 
flnid  drachms  of  the  liqnor  strychni*,  producing  an  insoluble  compound  of  iodine  and 
•tiyehniae.' 

**  With  a  view  to  test  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  I  have  repeated  Mr.  Touug's 
eziMTiment,  and  I  find  it  in  every  respect  strictly  correct  If  one  drachm  of  tiuctura 
iodi  is  added  to  a  solution  of  three  drachms  of  liquor  strychnia  in  four  ounces  of  water, 
the  mixture  speedily  becomes  colourless  and  almost  loses  its  bitterness,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  dark  brown  flaky  precipitate  of  iodide  of  strychnia  takes  place.  The  addition  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  or  a  large  quantity  of  spirit^  will  not  senre  to  prevent  the  precipi- 
tation. 

*^  Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  for  medicinal  purposes,  a  mixture  in  which  such  a  precipitate 
oecnrs  must  be  almost  valueless.  The  patient  not  only  loses  the  benefit  of  the  quioine 
or  strychnine,  but  of  the  iodine  also.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  lay  down  as 
a  rule  that  tincture  of  iodine  ought  not  to  be  prescribed  in  a  mixture  containing  either 
of  the  above-named  alkaloids.  Probably  a  sinular  Biaetion  would  take  place  with  other 
alkaloids,  but  of  these  I  have  no  experience. 

**  Anothw  question  of  practical  importance  arises  out  of  this  observation :  May  not  a 
dilute  solution  of  iodine  be  advantageously  given  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoniug 
by  strychnine?  Neither  in  Dr.  Taylor's  work  on  poisons,  nor  in  any  other  work  which 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting,  do  I  find  the  slightest  reference  to  iodine  as 
an  antidote  to  strychnine ;  but  if  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  of  the  Pharmaco- 
peeia  suffices  to  precipitate  and  render  insoluble  no  less  than  a  grain  and  a  half  of 
atryehnine  (three  drachms  of  the  liquor  strychnin),  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that,  if  cautiously  administered,  iodine  may  prove  a  valuable  and  efficient  remedy  in 
of  poisoning  by  strychnine." 


ON  COMMEBCIAL  JALAP. 

BT  BDWABD  B.  MUnBB,  MA 


A  fbw  notes  made  during  the  past  six  years  upon  the  character  of  this  drug,  as 
easnally  met  with  in  the  largest  market  of  this  country,  present  some  points  well 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Ordioaiy  merchantable  jalap,  from  low  grade  through  fair  and  good  up  to  prime 
quality,  yields  from  11  to  16*25  per  cent,  of  resin,  and  the  proportion  of  resin  is  the 
true  and  only  standard  of  quality  and  value.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  drug  is  so 
▼ariable  in  quality  as  to  have  a  range  of  at  least  5*25  per  cent  on  16,  or  that  some  lots 
are  one-third  more  valuable  than  others.  This  taken  in  connection  with  the  circum- 
ataaee  that  the  stock-in-trade  is  always. below  the  average,  and  the  better  qualities  very 
nn^  serves  to  explain  the  fact  that  in  its  more  legitimate  channels  of  use  this  drug, 
within  a  few  years  past,  has  rapidly  lost  reputation.  During  the  period  of  this  rapid 
dteline  in  quality  the  price  has  more  rapidly  advanced,  and  this  condition  is  so  great  a 
temptation  to  adulteration  and  falsification  that  the  markets  rarely  withstand  it.  In 
the  case  of  jalap  the  substitution  of  other  roots,  the  admixture  with  rootlets  and  imma- 
ture tubers,  and  the  sending  to  market  imperfectly  dried,  have  all  been  partially 
aucceesful,  but  the  drug  lb  so  definite  in  its  physical  character,  that  such  falsifications 
could  not  be  practised  to  a  great  extent  without  great  damage  to  the  market  prices  so 
long  as  the  article  remamed  in  first  hands,  and  could  not  be  got  into  the  drug  mills. 
Some  other  mode  of  falsification,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  requir^,  and  this  has  probably 
been  found  in  a  more  or  less  partial  exhaustion  of  tlie  root,  without  breaking  it  up, 
before  it  is  sent  from  the  place  of  production. 

In  the  early  part  of  1861  a  lot  of  eighteen  bales,  of  about  200  Ibe.  each,  arrived  in 
this  market,  and  was  powdered  and  dispersed  over  the  country,  containing  only  1*8  per 
cent,  of  resin.  The  tubers  were  fine  and  large,  of  good  bright  colour,  good  odour,  a 
little  light  in  weight,  and  of  a  very  tough  consistence  and  starchy -looking.    They  were 
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rwj  ihoroigU/  cut  in  the  diractioii  of  the  long  diameter,  but  tlie  puts  not  sepaahd, 
ftDd  still  the  drying  appeared  ioipeifect.  No  fair  jndge  of  jalap  would  have  bought 
this  lot  at  any  ordinary  price,  and  it  was  probably  sold  at  a  low  price,  and  faongfat  ea 
specnlation  by  one  or  more  booses  whose  market  was  for  powdered  jalap,  and  nesr  is 
the  consumers  who  would  not  be  likely  to  be  over-criticaJ.  This  lot  was  traced  tot 
large  dmg  roiU,  and  there  lost  sight  of,  because  it  made  a  very  handsome  powder  not 
dtstiDgnisnable  from  better  grades. 

Later  in  the  same  year  a  lot  of  seren  bales,  of  about  200  Ibe.  each,  inferior  in  appesr- 
«nce  to  the  last  lot,  Came  consigned  to  a  large  dmg  house,  and  was  sold  for  powdenag. 
Much  cf  this  looked  unlike  jalap,  but  was  probably  the  rootiete,  and  thia  portioB  dtf 
not  appear  to  have  been  subject^  to  frandulent  treatmeut.  This  lot  yielded  2*22  per 
cent,  of  resin,  all  of  which  appeared  to  be  true  jalap  resin,  though  of  lighter  coloor  thsa 
is  usual. 

In  the  early  part  of  1863  another  lot,  of  unknown  sixe,  but  probably  not  rerj  lai^e, 
was  eucountered,  looking  bright  and  well, — indeed  much  too  clean  and  brig^ht, — toigh 
in  consistence,  devoid  of  resinous  appearance,  and  light  in  weight.  This  contained  Sz 
per  cent,  of  resin.    What  became  of  it  is  not  known. 

Within  the  past  three  months  a  I9t  of  ninety-five  bales,  twenty-five  of  wliich  aie  ssid 
to  have  been  reshipped  to  France,  was  offered  by  broker's  sample  in  this  market 
Although  recognised  at  first  sight  as  true  jalap,  unmixed,  and  perhaps  not  far  ont  of 
the  common  range  of  the  common  market,  there  was  yet  something  amiss  abont  it  to  the 
practised  eye  which  first  saw  it  in  the  broker's  hands.  It  was  tongh  and  l%ht,  too 
starchy -looking,  and  had  too  strong  a  jalap  odour.  To  the  writer's  less  experi^eed 
judgment  it  at  first  did  not  seem  to  be  much  out  of  the  way  in  appearance,  but  npoa 
assay  it  proved  to  contain  about  8  per  cent,  of  resin.  The  tubers  of  the  sample  wen 
sawn  in  two,  and  one  half  used  for  assay.  The  other  half  is  presented  for  inspotikm. 
with  this  paper.  These  four  instances  coming  naturally  and  unsonght  for,  within  ths 
observation  of  one  who  sees  so  little  of  this  drug  as  the  writer  does,  lead  to  the  infe- 
rence that  these  were  not  the  only  cases  of  this  kind  which  occurred  within  the  past  sii 
years ;  and  the  testimony  of  so  good  an  authority  as  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbnry,  of  Londea, 
has  recently  been  given  to  the  variable  and  precarious  character  of  this  drag,  as  foud 
in  the  market  with  which  he  is  so  familiar. 

In  reasoning  upon  the  condition  of  jalap  here  mentioned,  with  the  specimens  nadar 
close  observation,  the  writer  has  arrived  theoretically  at  the  condnsion  that  all  sack 
jalap  is  partially  exhausted  in  Mexico  before  being  exported,  and  that  increasing  ikill 
in  this  practice  and  dose  calculation  of  the  neat  results  in  tbe.markets  is  leading  those 
who  practise  this  fraud  to  a  more  and  more  limited  exhaustion,  in  order  better  to  escape 
detection.  The  facility  of  exporting  alcohol  cheaply  from  this  country  adds  to  the  pn>- 
bability  of  the  view  here  taken. 

An  assay  of  jalap  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  easiest  processes  in  applied  phannai^, 
and  no  pharmacist  should  buy  or  dispense  powdered  jalap  without  previously  testiag 
it.  About  an  ounce  of  the  powder,  carefully  weighed  to  within  a  grain,  is  thoroughly 
wetted  with  say  1|  f  J  of  stronger  alcohol,  and  the  mixture  tnmaferred  to  a  amall 
funnel  arranged  for  percolation.  Stronger  alcohol  is  then  poured  on  top  until  the  per* 
colate  ceases  to  give  a  doudiness,  when  a  drop  is  allowed  to  fall  into  a  vessd  of  water. 
The  percolate  is  then  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  a  little  water  carefully 
added  to  it  while  hot.  It  is  then  poured  into  4  f  ^  of  cold  water,  with  active  stinring, 
and  the  precipitated  soft  resin  collected  in  a  capsule  and  dried  with  constant  stirring 
until  a  thread  of  it  drawn  out  by  the  stirrer  is  perfectly  brittle.  The  capsule  having 
been  previously  tared,  it  is  now  very  easy  to  obtain  the  weight  of  the  dry  resin,  and  cal- 
culate its  percentage  proportion  to  the  powder.  As  the  ordinary  merchantable  root 
yields  from  II  to  16  per  cent.,  and  as  this  loses  from  10  to  14  per  cent  in  powdering, 
any  sample  of  powder  that  does  not  yield  over  12  per  cent,  of  dry  resin  should  be  at 
once  rejected  as  unfit  for  medicinal  use. — Proceedings  Amer,  Pharm.  Astodatiom,  m 
Anttrican  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 
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CHEMICAL  NOMENCLATURE. 

M.  Dumas,  the  new  seeretaiy  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Sdeoees,  obeerres : — "  If  erery  one 
of  118  took  the  faoej  of  combioiDg  with  his  name  that  of  his  great-grandfather,  of  his 
grandfather,  of  his  father,  and  his  mother,  a  singular  complication  would  be  found  in 
our  registers  of  births.  A  lifetime  would  be  passed  in  learning  the  names  of  the  persons 
with  whom  we  were  acquainted  in  our  own  neighbourhood.  As  to  knowing  the  names 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  that  would  be  an  utter  impossibilitj.  This  is,  however, 
what  our  savants  who  pursue  organic  chemistry  have  to  accomplish,  so  that  their  lan- 
guage has  now  arrived  at  a  point  of  barbarism  that  cannot  be  surpassed.  Now,  would 
it  not  be  desirable,  in  all  pomts  of  view,  to  adopt  a  generic  word,  and  to  group  around 
such  word  the  names  of  species  in  proportion  as  science  extends  her  conquests  ?  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  organic  chemistry,  but  I  decUre  that  time  is  entirely  wanting 
to  me  to  peruse,  while  comprehending  them,  the  various  memoirs  on  the  science  which 
come  under  my  notice.  The  complication  and  insupportable  length  of  the  names  em- 
ployed are  the  sole  causes  of  thias." — Medical  Times  and  Gazette^  March  2lst. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  DRUGS  TO  PRIVATE  PERSONS  BY  WHOLE- 

SALE  DRUGGISTS. 

TO  THS  EDITORS  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sirs, — I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  all  London  chemists  to  a  practice  which 
exists  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  increasing. 
The  evil  I  refer  to  is,  wholesale  houses  supplying  private  persons  with  drugs 
and  chemicals.  In  confirmation  of  this  1  will  mention  that  some  time  ago  I 
had  an  assistant  who  had  lived  twelve  months  with  one  of  our  leading  wholesale 
druggists,  and  he  assured  me  that  the  business  they  did  in  this  way  was  very 
considetable,  so  much  so,  that  the  time  of  one  assistant  in  each  department  was 
nearly  occupied  in  what  they  termed  ^^  casual  work,"  and  that  precisely  the 
same  prices  were  charged  to  private  persons  as  to  chemists.  I  have  made  in. 
qniries  and  find  that  other  houses  are  doing  the  same  thing.  An  assistant  in 
one  wholesale  establishment  told  me,  that  he  had  been  engaged  all  the  day  in 
putting  up  pints  and  quarts  of  cod- liver  oil  for  ^^  casuals."  A  few  days  ago  we 
required  a  chemical  preparation  immediately,  and,  as  I  was  going  to  the  city,  I 
called  at  my  wholesale  druggist's  to  get  it,  and,  while  waiting,  a  person  came  in 
(a  postman)  and  asked  for  a  quart  of  cod- liver  oil,  and  on  it  being  given  to  him, 
he  inquired  the  price,  the  gentleman  said  "  2«.  2</.,  there  are  just  2  lb.*'  I  could 
mention  other  cases,  but  1  will  only  name  one  more.  One  of  my  own  customers 
told  me  that  he  could  get  cod-liver  oil  and  quinine  at  the  same  price  as  I  paid, 
but  just  wanted  a  little  to  go  on  with.  I  inquired  where,  and  he  immediately 
mentioned  one  of  our  best  firms. 

Now,  Sir,  I  think  the  remedy  is  within  our  reach.  Wholesale  druggists  who 
will  discontinue  and  discountenance  this  ^^  casual  work,"  and  will  intimate  the 
same  in  your  Journal,  should  have  patronage  and  support. 

I  am,  Sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  B. 


"THE  VERMIN  KILLER.' 


Mr.  John  Tuck  (Oxford)  states  that  chemists  and  druggists  are  being  systematically 
fleeced  by  some  disreputable  fellows  prowling  about  the  country  with  a  so-called 
**  vermin  killer  "  for  sale.  He  thinks  it  his  duty  to  expose  the  "  dodge,*'  and  thus  put 
others  on  their  guard.    The  plan  adopted,  and  by  which  they  often  raectually  succeed 
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in  **  taking  in  **  the  nnwaiy  chemist  and  drag(p>t|  is  to  offer  him  the  vermin  killer,  tied 
up  in  packets,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  Dsual.  The  bait  generallj  takes,  but  after  he  has 
void  two  or  three  from  the  top  of  the  packet  he  finds  t&  remainder  to  coaaist  of  blank 
envelopes,  without  name  or  printing  of  any  description  on  them,  and,  of  comse,  qoite 
useless  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  The  powder  itself  is  of  no  effect  at  all  as  a  ^  vennis 
killer,"  for,  althongh  coloured  to  imitate  *'  Battle's,"  it  contains  neither  strychnine  nor 
arBenic,  and  in  some  eases  the  enrelopes  contain  nothing  but  a  piMe  of  folded  nsm- 
paper  I 


STREET  WATEfilNG. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Cooper  has  patented  an  improved  system  ol  watering  the  streets,  which  ii 
being  tried  in  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone  and  elsewhere,  and  promises  to  be  snceesBtiiL 
He  introduces  into  the  ordinary  carts,  when  charged  with  water,  a  mixture,  in  saitahk 
proportions,  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium  and  chloride  of  sodium  (common  table  salt). 
These  salts,  as  is  well  known,  are  highly  deliquescent,  especially  the  chloride  of  ealaua. 
When  such  a  solution  is  applied  to  the  roads,  the  retention  of  moisture  bj  the  chlorides 
serves  to  keep  Uiem  in  a  damp  condition  for  a  much  longer  period  than  when  ordinsiy 
water  is  used. 

By  the  present  system  of  dduping,  three  applications  daily  are  scarcelj  sufficient  is 
warm  dry  weather  to  prevent  the  dust  from  blowing,  whereas  one  application  of  Mr. 
Cu>per'8  composition  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  will,  it  is  said,  effoGteally  aocon- 
plish  this  object,  and  at  a  much  less  cost. 

The  dust  in  the  large  rooms  of  warehouses  and  similar  buildings  might,  doubtlesB^  be 
effectively  controlled  by  adding  a  little  of  these  salts  to  the  water  need. 


BEVIEW& 

The  Chinchona  Species  of  New  Gbanada;  containing  the  Botanical  Descriptions  of 
the  Species  examined  by  Drs.  Mutis  and  Karsten,  with  some  Account  of  thoee  Bota- 
nists, and  of  the  Result  of  their  Labours.    By  C.  R.  Mabkbajc,  FX.S. 

The  present  volume  is  an  evidence  of  the  seal  and  energy  with  which  ICr.  Msrthsis 
has  followed  out  whatever  bean  upon  his  favourite  object,— the  establishment  of  the 
culture  of  the  quinine-ptodueine  trees  in  India.  The  work  is  brought  out  under 
Qovemment  auspices,  at  a  time  when  the  author  is  away  in  Abyssinia ;  but  the  abseoos 
of  his  final  corrections  is  in  part  supplied,  and  further  information  afforded,  throogk 
notes  appended  by  J.  E.  Howard,  F.L.S.,  author  of  the  '  Illustrations  of  the  Noeva 
Quinologia  of  Pavoo,'  and  his  fellow-labourer  in  the  arduous  work  of  the  elucidatioB  of 
the  species  of  cinchona.  Here  a  difficulty  meets  us  at  the  outset,  and  the  questioa 
arises,  are  we  to  write  the  name  of  this  important  genus  of  plants  as  time  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  great  Linnsus  have  sanctioned ;  or  are  we,  as  is  very  strongly  niged  by 
Mr.  Markham,  to  adopt  the  spelling  chitu^iona,  as  now  accepted  in  the  Indian  plan- 
tations ?  The  latter  course  would  involve  a  very  troublesome  change  in  the  chemicsl 
nomenclature  of  the  derivative  products^  and  would  certainly  not  be  followed  by  the 
leading  authorities  in  the  botanical  world.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  may  mention 
that  Mr.  J.  E.  Howard  acceded  to  the  course  urged  at  the  Botanical  Congress  in  I8d6 
by  Dr.  Weddell,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  name  hitherto  """^  * 


and  we  have  here  written  cinchona^  although  still  bearing  in  mind  the  veiy  oomsct 
axiom  of  Horace  ('  De  Arte  PoeticA*) : — 

"  Multa  renasoentur,  quse  jam  ceddere ;  cadentque, 
Qu»  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volH  «m(«, 
Quem  penes  arbitrium  est,  et  jus,  et  norma  loquendi. 


Betuming  to  Mr.  Markham's  work,  we  notice  that  it  impplies  very  important  iafor- 
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tnation,  botb  is  regards  the  put  history  of  the  New  Ghranada  barks  and  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  geons.  Mr.  Markhain  says  in  his  preface,  that  'Mess  information  has 
hitherto  been  furnished  to  English  readers  respecting  the  Ne«r  Granada  chinchona  spe- 
cies than  any  others ;  and  as  we  have  already  one  New  Granada  species  floarishing  in 
■India,  while  sanction  has  been  obtained  lor  the  collection  of  seeds  of  the  others,  it 
seems  desirable  that  all  existing  information  respecting  the  important  chinchone  of  that 
region  should  be  made  easily  accessible." 

The  chief  utility  of  reference  to  the  past,  is  to  correct  the  eirors  of  the  celebrated 
Mutis,  to  whom  we  owe  the  old  distinction  of  red,  yellow,  orange-colonred,  and  white 
barks, — a  classification  which  has  led  to  endless  confusion,  as  being,  in  its  primary  con- 
ception, erroneons,  and,  if  possible,  rendered  still  more  hopelessly  embarrassed  by  its 
attempted  adaptation  to  the  barks  of  other  regions.  Thus  the  red  bark  of  Mutis  is  not 
the  true  red  bark  of  PaTon  and  of  the  PharmacopcBia ;  the  yellow  bark  of  Mutis  is  not  the 
«ortex  cinehoutB  flaveof  medicinal  celebrity,  but  a  comparatiTely  useless  kind  ;  this  and 
the  orange-coloured  alone  of  the  true  barks  seem  to  have  come  under  Dr.  Mntii*s  personal 
cognizance,  and  his  account  is  consequently  exceptionally  correct  Tonly  that  the  latter  was 
erroneously  stated  by  him  to  be  the  same  as  the  QuinaprimiUva  ot  Loja),  whilst  the  white 
bark  is  not  the  produce  of  a  cincboua  at  alL  and  is  wholly  devoid  of  medicinal  virtue. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  both  Linneus  and  Humboldt  were  misled  in  different  points, 
through  relying  on  the  authority  of  Don  Jose  Celestino  Mutis,  who  set  the  example  of 
propagating  a  theoretical  conception  of  the  genus,  with  a  most  insufficient  and  one-sided 
view  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  This  course  was  also  afterwards  followed  by  Ruiz  and 
Pavon,  the  Spanish  botanists  sent  out  by  their  Government  to  examine  the  opposite  side 
of  the  continent  of  South  America  in  its  botanical  aspects ;  since  after  going  on  stMdily 
for  some  years,  examining  and  carefully  describing  individual  species  (the  only  legiti- 
mate mode  of  arriving  at  the  truth),  they  became  at  length  involved  in  a  controversy  of 
no  small  asperity  with  the  disciples  of  Mutis,  and  seem  to  have  lost  both  time  and  tem- 
per in  the  endeavour  to  prove  Tagainst  all  the  facts  of  the  case)  that  the  species  described 
by  Mutis  were  the  same  as  their  own. 

We  are  now  for  the  first  time  presented  with  the  opportunity  of  correcting  our 
opinion,  6y  the  examination  of  the  manuscript  of  Mutis  hims^y  which  Mr.  Markham 
tolls  us  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  at  Madrid,  through  the  kind  exertions  of  Don  Pascual 
de  Gayangos  and  of  Don  Miguel  Colmeiro,  the  learned  Curator  of  the  Botanical  Gardens 
there.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  there  are  some  Spaniards  who  still  care  for  science, 
bat  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  utter  neglect  with  which  the  government  of  that  once 
great  nation  treats  the  treasures  of  learning  accumulated  by  the  labours  of  their  subjects 
in  other  days.  The  work  of  Mutis  of  which  we  are  speaking  had  been  **  buried,"  Mr. 
liarkham  informs  us,  **in  a  tool-house  at  Madrid  for  fifty  years,"  and  with  it  *'a  large 
bundle  of  dried  specimens  marked  Chinchonse,  but  without  labels  or  notes.  .  .  .  There 
are  also  a  number  of  coloured  drawings  of  chinchone  in  the  same  room,  together  with 
npwards  of  20,000  drawings  of  other  plants,  and  5000  beautiful  coloured  drawings  by 
the  South  American  disciples  of  Mutis.  The  whole  collection  is  in  a  lamentable  state 
of  confusion  and  neglect,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so."  Could  not  these  also  be  rescued 
by  Mr.  Markham  from  the  custody  of  the  present  Government  of  Spain,  and  made  the 
property  of  the  European  world  of  science  ? 

We  now  turn  to  the  second  part  of  the  work,  which  gives  us  the  account  of  Dr. 
Slarsten  and  of  his  researches  in  South  America,  as  well  as  of  the  result  of  these  re- 
searches in  the  description  of  eight  species  of  plants  enumerated  as  of  the  genus  Chin- 
cAona,  two  of  the  genus  HeterascOf  Karsten,  and  five  of  the  genus  Ladenberyta,  emendat. 
Xarsten. 

It  is  well  for  the  interests  of  science  that  Dr.  Karsten  has  the  patronaee  of  a  Govern- 
ment standing  in  most  favourable  contrast  to  that  of  Madrid,  and  that  he  should  have 
been  enabled  thus  to  complete  the  magnificent  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  much  of 
bis  attention  since  his  return,  entitled  *  Flore  Columbie  Terrammque  Adjacentium 
Speeimina  Selecta,'  edidit  H.  Karsten,  Berlin,  1861,  comprising  most  beautifully  exe- 
ented  coloured  plates  of  all  the  species  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  nearly  two  hundred 
plants  of  other  genera.  The  descriptions,  given  both  in  Latin  and  in  Gterman,  attest 
the  care  and  discriminating  skill  of  this  hard-working  botanist,  who  is  not  con- 
tent with  either  treading  without  examination  in  paths  marked  out  by  prescriprive 
usages,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  he  be  accused,  as  we  think,  of  the  error  of  building 
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up  wfld  theories  on  intufficient  dftta.*    The  Tiewa  of  this  geniu,  which  in  some  PCBpcds 
are  peculiar  to  himself,  are,  at  all  events,  presented  to  the  reader  with  plausible  sr- 

SimeDt,  sustained  bj  the  records  of  personal  obeerration  on  the  spot.  Mr.  J.  K 
oward  remarka,  after  passing  in  review  thp  slender  result  of  the  labonre  of  MotiSi  **  wt 
ar^  thus  shown  still  more  absolntelj  our  dependence  on  the  researches  of  Dr.  Kaisten, 
as  our  onlr  guide  to  any  clear  botanical  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  barks  of  the  Tsst 
diBtriets  of  New  Granada  and  Popajsn.  I  have  l^fore  expressed  mj  conTiciion  ol  the 
great  value  of  his  researches,  and  of  the  accuracy  (so  far  as  I  can  judge)  of  his  descrip- 
tions, which  the  valuable  ffift  of  this  gentleman's  original  herbarium  specimens  enabki 
me  more  distinctly  to  certify.  I  have  now  only  to  reiterate  these  remarks,  and  to  ex- 
press my  cordial  satisfaction  at  the  reprint  of  such  interesting  information  in  the 
English  language."  We  have  special  satisfaction  in  recording  this  testimony  to  the 
just  appreciation  with  which  Dr.  Karsten's  discoveries  have  been  welcomed  in  England, 
as  we  fear,  that  from  some  reasons,  his  advancement  at  Berlin  hss  not,  in  all  respect^ 
been  equal  to  his  merits. 

The  price  of  the  'Specimina  Selecta'  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  most  private 
individuals  and  of  many  lesrned  societies.  It  will,  therefore,  be  the  more  acceptable  to 
our  resdeis  to  learn  that  the  present  volume,  which  we  hope  will  be  rendered  easily  Is 
be  procured  by  the  pnblic,  contains  five  well-executed  plates,  lithographed  by  YinceBt 
Brooks,  of  the  more  important  species  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Karsten,  aoBong 
which  they  will  see  with  pleasure  the  Cinchona  IcmcifolicL,  of  Mutis ;  the  C  Trtatug, 
Karsten ;  the  C.  cordifolicu,  Mutis,  with  its  beautifully  heart-shaped  leaves,  as  also  ths 
C.  TucujensM  (the  bark  of  which  used  to  be  called  Maracaiho  bark,  and  is  now  imported 
from  the  German  colony  of  Tovar,  Caraccas),  and  C.  corymhoaa,  Karsten.  It  is  to  bs 
regretted  that  most  of  Dr.  Karsten's  own  specimens  of  bu-k  were  lost  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  an  agent  at  Tnmaoo,  but,  fortunately,  some  specimens  of  the  al>ove  remained 
in  bis  possession,  and  thus  the  bark  of  C  lanclfolia  and  of  C  TucujemsU  appear  in  the 
above  delineations. 

A  complete  list  of  tfae  species  ascribed  to  the  genus  Cinchonti,  noticing  more  espedslly 
the  kinds  introduced  into  India,  is  appended  to  Uie  volume  of  Mr.  MarkhaoL  Whatever 
other  value  may  or  may  not  attach  to  this  document,  it  tends  at  all  events  to  show,  bow 
abundant  and  how  diversified  are  the  productions  of  nature  in  this  as  in  other  depsrt- 
ments,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  constrain  her  to  rest  in  the  Procrustean  beds  of  our  prfr> 
viously  determined  systems.  It  is  evident,  at  all  events,  that  we  have  yet  much  tolesm 
in  this  direction,  and  also  much  to  accomplish  before  it  can  be  said  that  the  knowledge 
already  acquired  is  reduced  to  systematic  order  and  arrangement 


F1B8T  P111NCIPLB8  OF  Modern  (Thektbtrt  :  a  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistrr  for  use 
in  Schools  and  Science  Classes.  By  U.  J.  Kat-Shuttuewobth.  London :  Chnrchifl 
and  Sons.    Pp.  200. 

This  book  contains  something  more  then  is  indicated  in  its  title.  Tfae  first  port  ia^^ 
dudes  just  those  cuttings  from  the  physical  works  of  Tyndall,  Ganot,  snd  Miller,  which 
are  of  especial  interest  in  the  eyes  of  gentlemen  preparing  for  matriculation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  For  general  details  and  to  obtain  accurate  results,  readers  are,  in- 
deed, frequently  referred  to  those  works, — the  instillation  of  ^  first  principles**  beiogtfae 
avowed  object  of  Mr.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  This  is  all  very  well,  but  if  the  author  had 
not  proclaimed  bis  orthodoxy  in  the  preface — '*  it  may  be  assumed  that  practical  study 
in  a  Uboratory  should  always  accompany  a  course  of  reading  on  chemistry  *' — we  sboald 
have  considered  him  guilty  of  something  closely  allied  to  **  cramming.**  The  title,  on 
the  other  hand,  indicates  more  than  is  found  in  the  book.  *'  For  the  study  of  the  meibds 
and  their  compounds  the  reader  is  referred  to  more  complete  works.*'  In  short,  the 
work  only  includes  the  inorganic  chemistry  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  and  may  be 
described  aa  a  portion  of  that  excellent  outline  of  chemistry,  Frankland*^  **  Lecture- 
Notes  for  Chemical  Students,"  filled  in  by  Miller,  Naquet,  Boscoe,  Hof mann,  and  Ksy* 

*  Though  even  Dr.  Karsten  generalises  too  much  as  to  the  sdobicuks  on  the  leaves 
a  neoeoeary  indication  of  the  good  quality  of  the  bark. 
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Sbvtileworih.    Its  noUtion  restricts  its  use  to  the  papils  at  the  Bojal  College  of  Che> 
mistry  ;  to  such  stadents  it  will,  as  far  as  it  goes,  be  found  invaluable. 

Aceordiog  to  the  first  sentence  in  the  preface,  this  little  book  is  written  hj  a  student. 
Now,  the  student's  stand-point  is  the  one  from  which  all  educational  works  should  be 
written.  Authors  of  such  books  have  often  longed  for  the  memoij  of  their  early  im- 
pressions and  difficulties,  or  for  the  power,  possessed  by  so  few,  of  completely  merging 
their  individuality  in  that  of  the  character  they  are  assuming  or  portraying, — a  power 
illustrated  in  some  of  Dickens's  short  tales  in  recent  numbers  of  a  popular  periodical.  In 
a  work  by  a  student,  therefore,  we  expected  to  find  a  certain  natural  freshness  and  clear- 
ness, seldom  successfully  imitated  by  a  professor ;  such  a  mode  of  treatment  is  not  ob- 
servable, however,  in  Itu.  Kay-Shuttleworth's  book.  The  reason  for  this  is,  we  think, 
that  he  has  relied  too  much  on  his  teachers  and  too  litUe  on  himself  and  his  subject. 


THOMAS  POLLOCK. 

TO  THB  BDITOB  OF  THB  PHABHAGBUTICAL  JOUBNAL. 

Sir, — Many  of  your  London  members  may  have  noticed  an  old-fashioned 
chemist's  shop  in  r  encburch  Street,  opposite  Mincing  Lane ;  there  dwelt  forty- 
six  years  Thomas  Pollock, — a  simple-minded,  ardent  searcher  after  Nature's 
secrets.  IndiflFerent  to  self,  yet  ever  caring  for  others ;  liberal  in  the  extreme, 
to  which  many  of  our  charitable  institutions  can  bear  ample  testimony,  and  will 
much  miss  his  ungrudging  bounty.  He  was,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  one 
of  the  earliest  founders  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  One  of  his  works  I 
have  now  before  me,  entitled,  *  An  Attempt  to  Explain  the  Phenomena  of  Heat, 
Electricity,  Galvanism,  Magnetism,  Gravitation,  and  Light,  on  the  assumption 
of  one  Cause  or  Universal  Principle,'  *  which  betrays  strong  evidence  of  his 
high  scientific  abilities,  to  which  there  could  not  be  a  better  tribute  than  his 
correcting  the  proof-sheets  of  the  whole  of  Dr.  Pereira's  first  edition  of  his 
Materia  Medica,  and  who  was  his  intimate  friend.  He  died  February  1st,  aged 
74. 

I  resided  with  him  as  apprentice  and  assistant  twenty-three  years,  viz.  from 
182B  to  1851,  therefore  no  one  can  bear  better  witness  to  his  kijidness  of  heart 
and  sterling  integrity  than, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  P.  Neyill. 

Southamptonj  March  6fA,  1808. 


BOBEBT  WABINGTON,  ESQ. 

Bobert  Warington  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  September,  1807,  at  Sheerness,  where  his 
father,  Thomas  Warington,  who  was  a  victualler  of  ships,  then  resided.  He  was 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylors*  School,  and,  being  intended  for  a  land-surveyor,  he  was, 
on  leaving  school,  set  to  learn  that  business,  but,  after  a  few  months,  abandoned  it  in 
favour  of  chemistry,  which  he  studied  as  the  house  pupil,  and  subsequently,  in  1822, 
the  articled  apprentice  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Cooper,  then  a  well-known  lecturer  and  manufac- 
turing chemist. 

On  the  opening  of  the  London  University  (now  University  College)  in  1828,  Mr. 
Warington,  having  served  his  time  with  Mr.  Cooper,  was  chosen  by  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Dr.  Edward  Turner,  to  be  his  assistant.    In  that  capacity  he  continued  at 
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the  College  for  three  yean,  during  which  period  he  commnnieated  to  the  'Pliilosophietl 
Magazine '  his  firet  published  research,  entitled  ^Examination  of  a  Native  Snlpharet  oi 
Bismuth/' 

In  1831,  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Buxtoo,  desiring  the  serriees  of  an  abW 
young  chemist  in  their  great  brewing  establishment,  engaged  Mr.  Warington,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Turner,  and  with  them  he  remained  till  1839.  His  caonnedioa 
with  the  brewery  did  not  prevent  his  independent  pursuit  of  chemistry,  and  during  thii 
period  he  contributed  papers  to  the  *  Philosophicid  Magazine,'  **  On  the  BstaMtsfameat 
of  a  System  of  Chemical  Symbols"  (Sept  1832),  and  **  On  the  Action  of  Chromic  Acii 
upon  Silver  "  (Dec.  1837). 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Hennell  in  1842,  Mr.  Wario^n  was  appointed  Chemicil 
Operator  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  a  position  he  continued  to  hold  till  abcmt  a 
year  before  his  death.  His  professional  engagements  now  became  numeroiia»  and  be 
was  much  employed  as  a  scientific  witness  or  luiviser  in  important  cases  coming  befoie 
the  courts  of  law. 

Mr.  Warington's  scientific  activity  manifested  itself  in  various  ways.  In  1841  hs 
took  an  important  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Chemical  Society,  and  became  oas 
of  the  original  secretaries,  which  post  he  held  for  ten  years.  He  was  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry ;  and  he  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
Cavendish  Society,  and  heM  the  ofiice  of  secretary  for  three  years.  He  was  chemical 
referee  of  four  of  the  principal  gw  companies  of  the  metropolis.  He  served  as  juror  ia 
the  chemical  section  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  was  appointed  to  a 
similar  office  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  but  was  unable  to  discharge  the  duty. 

Mr.  Warington's  scientific  acquaintance  with  pharmacy,  and  the  large  experience  ht 
had  acquired  in  the  practice  of  the  art,  led  to  his  being  employed  in  revisii^  the  trsos- 
lation  of  the  London  Pharmacoposia,  left  unfinished  by  Mr.  Phillips;,  and  in  aiding  in 
the  construction  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1851.  For  a  like  reason  he  was  eonsolted  faj 
the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  British  Pharmacoposia  of  1864,  and  nader- 
took  a  still  important  share,  along  with  Dr.  Redwood,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Briti^ 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1867,  although  his  failing  health  allowed  him  bat  partially  to  per* 
form  his  task. 

Amid  these  varied  labours  of  his  active  and  useful  life,  Mr.  Warington  continued  ts 
furnish  nnmerous  contributions  on  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  subjects,  to  the 
<  Memoirs  and  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,'  the  *  Philoeophical  Magazine,* 
and  other  periodical  works.  To  the  *  Transactions  of  the  MicroscopicaT  Society,'  cf 
which  he  was  an  efficient  member,  he  contributed  several  papers,  and  he  was  tl» 
inventor  of  a  portable  microscope,  which  has  been  favourably  spoken  of. 

A  subject  of  more  general  intonest,  which  furnished  an  agreeable  and  instraeiive 
study  to  Mr.  Wafington  for  many  years,  was  the  mode  of  life  of  aquatic  animah  and 
plants  preserved  in  the  aquarinm ;  and  especially  the  maintenance  in  a  limited  qnanti^ 
of  unrenewed  water  of  the  chemical  conditions  necessary  to  their  existence,  througk 
the  mutually  oompeosating  operations  of  animal  and  vegetable  organisms  upon  the 
medium  they  inhabit  The  results  of  his  observations  were  published,  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  most  part  in  the  '  Annals  of  Natural  History,'  and  also  furnished  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Warington  at  one  of  the  Friday  evening  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Institution.  The  latest  yield  of  these  long-continued  researches  which  he 
lived  to  make  known,  forms  the  subject  of  a  valuable  and  interesting  paper  "On  some 
Alterations  in  the  Composition  of  Garbonate-of-Lime  Waters,  depending  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  Vegetation,  Animal  Life,  and  Season,"  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
within  a  mouth  jof  his  death,  and  published  in  the  '  Proceedings  '  of  December,  1867. 

In  1835  Mr.  Warington  married  Miss  Elisabeth  Jackson,  by  whom  he  has  left  a 
family.  He  was  elect^  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  June,  1864  ;  he  died  at  Bod- 
leigh  Salterton,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  on  the  12th  of  November,  1867. 

Mr.  Warington  was  remarkable  for  his  varied  taste  and  constant  activity  as  an 
observer ;  he  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  passed  from  one  subject  to  another  with  too 
great  a  facility,  and  consequently  his  completed  investigations  hear  but  a  vecy  email 
proportion  to  the  number  of  subjects  he  had  continually  und^  examination.  He  was 
of  an  exceedingly  cheerful  and  genial  disposition,  and  a  man  of  simple,  unaffected  pieiy; 
-From  the  Address  ofiht  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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The  Executive  Committee  of  the  General  Medical  Council  give. 
Notice  that,  whereas  there  are  chemists  who  are  still  in  the  habit  of  compound- 
ing  and  dispensing  medicines  according  to  the  directions  and  formulae  contained 
in  the  London  PSuriDacopoeia,  all  such  persons  should  know  that  the  British 
Pharmacopceia,  as  last  amended  and  published  by  the  Medical  Council  in 
1867, 18  now,  by  25  &  26  Vict.  cap.  91,  §  3,  the  only  Pharmacopcsia  authorized 
by  law. 

And  further,  that  any  chemist  or  other  person  who,  without  the  sanction  of 
a  legally- qualified  medical  practitioner,  should  compound  and  dispense  medi- 
cines,  otherwise  than  accoraing  to  the  authorized  Pharmacopoeia,  would  cer« 
tainly  be  held  criminally  responsible  if  the  effect  of  hid  so  corapoundiug  and 
dispensing  should  prove  injurious  to  the  health,  or  affect  the  life  of  the  person 
taking  or  using  such  medicines. 

32,  Soho  Sqvarey  London^  W,    March,  1868. 
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Our  SoHOOis  and  Gollbobs  ;  containing  loformation  respecting  the  UniyeTsities,  and 
nearly  2000  SchooU  preparing  for  various  Public  Examinations.  By  Herbert  Frt. 
Second  Annoal  Edition.    London  :  Robert  Hardwicke,  192,  Piccadilly. 
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Chapman  and  Hall,  Piccadilly.  To  be  had  also  of  the  author,  96,  Strand,  128,  Re- 
gent Street,  and  24,  ComhUL 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Persons  having  seceded  from  the  Society  may  be  restored  to  their  former  status  on 
payment  of  arrears  of  subscription  and  the  registration  fee  of  the  current  year. 

Those  who  were  Associates  before  the  1st  of  July,  1842,  are  privileged  (as  Founders 
of  the  Society)  te  become  Members  without  examination. 

The  Qeneral  Index  to  the  first  fifteen  volumes  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  may 
be  had  of  the  Secretary,  price  2s.  Bd.  post  free. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Library  may  also  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  price  Ic.  Id.  post 
free. 

Euscnoif  or  Mbmbbbs  or  Ck>UNGXL. — It  is  desirable  that  our  Members  should  be 
aware  that  the  subscription  to  the  Society  becomes  due  on  the  1st  of  January  in  every 
year,  and  that  unless  it  be  paid  before  the  1st  of  May  they  cease  to  be  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Society,  including  the  right  of  voting  for  Members,  nominating  Local 
secretaries,  etc.  Some  of  our  Members  have  been  disappointed  at  not  receiving  the 
usual  papers  relating  to  these  functions  of  membership,  overlooking  the  fact  that  they 
had  omitted  to  pay  the  subscription  by  the  specified  time. 

Liquor  Bwnvthi  et  Ammonua  CilrattB. — Mr.  Charles  Ekin,  of  Bath,  states  that  some  of 
the  samples  of  this  preparation,  which  he  has  met  with  in  commerce,  have  been  found 
to  contain  impurities,  chiefly  arsenic. 

"  Pharmaceutitt,'*^Be^  Beasley's  *  Pocket  Formulaiy.' 
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**  A  Correspondtnt "  wishes  infonn&tion  as  to  the  best  naeihod  of  stnffing  frogy,  ud 
how  to  kill  them  without  injnriDg  their  skins. 

'*  Micrography  "  (Manchester). — Appl/  at  Smith  and  Beck's,  Corohill,  for  a  price  list. 
The  Student's  Microscope,  manufactured  by  them,  would  suit  jour  purpose.  *  The  Mi- 
croscope,' bj  Jabei  Hogg,  price  7s.  6<l. 

**  ^umtorj^ — Copper  wire  is  used  in  the  process  for  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  became  it 
iuduces  the  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid  and  formation  of  nitrous  ether. 

'*  Iota,** — We  presume,  if  ammonia  is  CTolved  when  carbonate  of  potash  is  added  to 
Bubnitrate  of  bismuth,  that  some  ammonia  must  have  been  used,  although  impioperij, 
to  promote  the  precipitation  of  the  bismuth. 

**  Souihwark.~-V/e  think  the  label  in  its  present  form  would  not  be  safe. 

A.  S.  T, — There  is  no  difficulty  in  forming  camphor  into  pills  bj  means  of  eooaerre 
and  a  few  drops  of  spirit. 

'*  Sp€»  UUima,**—ldarUm*B  ^  Manual  of  Veterinary  Pharmacy.' 

^A  Reffittered  Apprentice**  (Sandgate). — ^There  must  have  been  some  error  la  the 
process  of  making  tne  permanent  ink  referred  to. 

**An  Examinul  Member.^ — Put  the  iodide  of  mercury  and  the  iodide  of  potaaiiiBBi 
into  the  bottle  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  and,  when  dissolved,  add  the  other  ingredieafs. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  iodide  of  mercury,  in  the  proportion  stated,  is  not  entiidx  disr 
solved. 

"  Subecriber.** — ^Tincture  of  Virginian  prune.  Vol.  v.  (w.  s.),  p.  105. 

PharmaeewUcal  Latin  Grammary  published  by  Groombridge  and  Sods,  Pateniosier 
Bow,  will  be  out  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

"  22.  ^S."  wishes  for  **  a  formula  for  a  Pomade  that  will  darken  the  hair  without  stain- 
ing the  skin." 

J.  F,  (Aberdeen),  in  reply  to  a  correspondent  last  month,  states  that  the  best  preesr- 
yative  of  Liquorice  Boot  is  damp  '*  sawdust" 

A.  E,  H.  (Derby). — See  any  work  on  chemistry. 

**  M,P.S.  by  ExaminatioiL** — ^Water  should  be  added,  if  neoesBaiy,  to  make  up  tbs 
required  quantity. 

F.  G.  (Devises)  (1)  wishes  to  know  the  composition  of  "  a  powder  sold  for  lighting 
cigsn,  which  took  fire  when  blown  upon."    (2.)  We  know  of  no  such  work. 

D.  J.  E.  (Byde). — ^fruput  Ferri  nypopho^hitis.  Vol  vii.  (2nd  series),  p.  440.  Also 
p.  461  6l  the  present  number. 

*'  Syphax  "  (Soutbport)  wishes  to  know  the  foimuk  for  ^  Dr.  Coffin's  Composttioa 
Powder." 

<*  Statim  "  (Brixton)  and  <'  On$ieron  "  (Stourbridge)."— ZtntmsiUiim  PoiaasH  2odi£ 
cum  Sapont,    Put  the  Glycerine,  Iodide,  and  3  oz.  water  into  a  clean  20  oa.  wide  inooth 


bottle ;  then  dissolve  the  soap  (finely  shaved)  in  the  7  dncbms  of  water  in  a  Jar  by 
means  of  a  water-bath ;  strain  the  solution  through  muslin  into  the  bottle  containiBg 
the  iodide,  etc. ;  allow  to  stand  for  two  or  three  minutes,  until  the  bottom  of  the  soap 
solution  is  a  little  opaque,  then  mix  by  agitation  ;  lastly  add  the  Ess.  LinMmi%  shak- 
ing briskly,  and,  after  agitating  at  intervids  for  two  hours  or  more,  a  liniment  in  the 
form  of  a  soft  jelly  will  result 

**  St  Mary.  — A  powder  sometimes  called  by  this  name  is  made  as  follows : — Opiaie 
Confection,  prepared  with  sngrar  instead  of  syrup,  1  oi. ;  Aromatic  Confection,  1  on. ; 
Precipitated  Chalk,  \  oz. ;  Powdered  Gum  Arabic,  4  oi. ;  Carbonate  of  Amm^ni^  |  ob.; 
Oil  of  Peppermint  60  drops. 

*Mn  ilMocto^e"  (Chichester)  should  apply  by  letter  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsboy 
Square. 

Communications  from  Mr,  W,  Jf.  Thompson,  Mr,  C.  W,  Reed,  "  616,"  and  Mr.  J. 
Hutchinson  are  acknowledged  with  thanks. 


InBtmctions  from  Members  and  Associates  respecting  the  transmiaBion  of  the 
Journal  before  the  25th  of  the  month,  to  Elias  Bremridge,  Secretary,  17, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Advertisemente  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Meeers.  Churchill,  New  Bor- 
lington  Street.    Other  communicatioiiB  to  the  Editors,  Bloomabuxy  Square. 
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THE  BRITISH  PHABMACOPCEIA. 

The  notioe  which  recently  emanated  irom  the  Medical  Council,  and  to 
which  we  drew  attention  last  month,  has  called  forth  communications  between 
dispensers  and  prescribers  of  medicine^  from  which  we  hope  that  some  benefit 
wilt  result.  There  is  certainly  much  room,  although  there  ought  to  be  none, 
for  mutual  explanation^  on  the  subiect  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  between  those 
engaged  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  administration  of  medicine.  There  is 
one  legal  PharmaconcBia,  which  has  authority  throughout  the  British  Empire, 
and  which  ought  to  be  exclusively  used  in  preparing  the  medicines  of  wnich 
it  treats.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  affecting  the  health  and  safety 
of  those  who  require  medical  treatment,  that  perfectly  intelligible  means  of 
communication  should  exist  between  those  who  order  and  those  who  prepare 
the  remedies  to  be  administered,  that  there  should  be  no  ambiguity  in  the 
terms  employ ed»  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  medicines  prescribed.  It  was 
for  the  purpose  of  more  fully  realizing  this,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
lects  for  wnich  a  legally  authorized  Pharmacopoeia  is  published,  that  ^e 
Medical  Council  were  called  upon  by  the  Legislature  to  prepare  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  which  was  to  supersede  all  other  similar  works,  and  "  to 
afford  to  the  members  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  those  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  medicines,  one  uniform  standard  and  guide^  whereby  the 
nature  and  composition  of  substances  to  be  used  ia  medicine  may  be  ascer- 
tained and  determined."  The  evils,  and  even  danger  to  life„  which  previously 
existed,  resulting  from  the  use  of  three  different  Pharmacopoaias,.  conf^iining 
conflicting  instructions  and  representations,  were  admitted,  and  strongly  felt 
by  all  those  who  were  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject ;  and  the  removal 
01  doubt  and  ambiguity  by  the  adoption  of  one  Pharmacopoeia  was  hailed  as 
an  important  improvement  in  the  administration  of  medLicine.  It  is  quite 
obvious,  however,  that  unless  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  really  supersedes  its 
predecessors,  and  is  recognized  and  adopted  as  the  only  legal  standard  with 
regard  to  the  composition  of  medicines,  the  evils  which  previously  existed, 
instead  of  being  removed  or  diminished,  will  be  increased  by  adding  another 
conflicting  authority  to  those  which  already  ea.used  so  much  confusion. 

When  a  new  Pharmacopoeia  is  first  introduced  it  is  necessary  to  allow  a 
short  time  for  those  whom  it  direcUv  concerns  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  it,  and  to  ascertain  how  far,  if  at  all,  it  differs  from  that  previously  in 
use.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  reference  to  the  British  Pharmaco- 
pQBia  in  which  three  different  Pharmacopouas  had  to  be  amalgamated,  and 
considering  the  extent  to  which  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  been 
affected  by  the  amalgamation,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  more  than 
luuai  time  and  influence  would  be  required  to  bring  about  the  complete  adop- 
tion of  the  new  work,  and  to  cause  those  which  it  was  intended  to  supersede 
to  fall  into  disuse.    But  if  the  difficulties  attending  the  change  have  been 
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greater  than  usual,  bo  also  has  been  the  necessity  for  making  the  change  as 
completely  and  as  speedily  as  possible.  To  prolong  unnecessarily  the  confu- 
sion and  uncertainty  with  reference  to  the  composition  of  prescribed  medi- 
cines, which  have  existed  for  the  last  two  or  three  J^ars,  without  making 
vigorous  attempts  to  remedy  the  eril,  would  reflect  <hscredit  on  the  medical 
profession. 

We  cannot  admit  that  the  blame,  if  blame  exists,  rests  exclusively,  or  even 
principally,  on  the  dispensers  of  medicines,  for  they  manifest  an  earnest 
desire  to  carry  out  what  they  believe  to  be  the  wishes  of  prescribera.  In 
some  cases  these  wishes  are  verbally  expressed  by  medical  men  to  the 
chemists  living  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  their  practice  lies,  while  in 
other  cases  they  have  to  be  inferred  from  the  terms  in  which  the  medictnes 
are  ordered,  or  from  the  letters  **  L.,"  "  E.,"  or  "  D."  written  at  the  top  of  the 
prescription,  or  appended  to  the  names  of  medicines  which  are  desired  to  be 
made  according  to  the  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin  formulie.  Where  a 
clear  indication  is  given  in  a  prescription  as  to  the  intention  of  the  preacriber 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  dispenser — and  we  believe  this  duty  is  always  cheeHfulJ^ 
performed — to  carry  out  the  instructions  given ;  but  where  there  is  no  num 
explicit  indication,  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  act  in  obedience  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  This  is  his  only  safe  coarse,  and  for  a  reason  which 
has  been  frequently  stated,  it  is  the  course  most  conducive  to  the  safety  of 
those  by  whom  the  medicines  are  to  be  taken.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that, 
although  there  is  no  clear  indication  that  a  prescriber  intends  any  other  dian 
the  authorised  Pharmacopoaia  to  be  followed,  yet  indirect  indieaticma  msy 
exist  to  that  effect,  and  these  constitute  cases  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  often 
call  for  the  exercise  of  much  judgment  and  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  dia- 

Eenser.    It  is  with  reference  to  such  cases  that  it  is  most  important  that  a 
etter  understanding  should  exist  between  medical  men  and  dispenaing 
chemists.    We  cannot  believe  that  any  medical  man  would  be  willing  to 
acknowledge,  or  to  have  it  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  he  conducts 
his  practice,  that  he  is  insensible  to  the  importance  of  having  but  ooe  atsn- 
dara  of  authority  with  reference  to  the  composition  of  medicinea,  and  one 
authorized  guide  by  which  the  terms  used  in  prescriptions  should  be  inter- 
preted ;  that  he  would  refuse  to  lend  his  aid  in  carrying  into  operation  the 
means  provided  by  the  Legislature  and  the  Medical  Council  for  eetablishiBg 
such  a  uniform  standard,  which  would  contribute  to  the  advancemeni  S 
medical  science  and  the  safety  of  the  }>ublic ;  or  that  he  would  consider  the 
trouble  of  studying  a  new  Pharmacopoeia,  and  of  conforming  his  practice  to 
it,  sufficient  excuse  for  continuing  to  follow  an  obsolete  rule,  and  thus  to 
keep  up  a  state  of  confiision  in  reference  to  the  preparation  of  medieines 
which  ought  to  be  studiouslv  avoided.    We  highly  approve  of  the  suggestioa 
which  has  been  made,  and  the  plan  which  in  several  instances  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  by  eheilkists,  namely,  that  they  should  intimate  to  all  the 
medical  men  in  tneir  neighbourhood  that  in  all  cases,  unless  otherwiae  expli- 
citly directed,  they  would  dispense  medicines,  as  the  law  required,  aceordmg' 
to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867.    At  the  same  time,  we  think  it  very 
undesirable  that  anything  should  be  said  or  done  that  would  be  calculated  to 
encourage  the  practice  among  medical  men  of  prescribing  according  to  any- 
other  than  the  British  Pharmacopoeia ;  and  the  use  of  letters  referring  to 
other  PharmacopOBias  on  prescriptions  must  be  viewed  as  a  very  nnsatisfte^ 
tory  expedient  for  eluding  what  the  law  clearly  contemplates.    It  was  bad 
enough  to  have  three  PharmacopOBias  in  use  at  Ihe  same  time  and  in  the 
same  country ;  and  if  by  the  introduction  of  the  British  Pharmacopcna  ve 
have  only  added  to  the  number,  the  proposed  remedy  will  be  but  an  aggra- 
vation of  an  admitted  evil. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

ov 
THE  PHARMACEUTICAL   SOCIEtY. 


AT  A  BiBBTING  OP  THE  COUNCIL,  Apnl  1«,  1868, 

Present— Mearn.  Abraham,  Bottle,  Biadf,  Bonidas,  Carteighe,  Deane,  ETana,  Hills, 
Inee,  Mackaj,  Monon,  Randall,  Sandford,  Savage,  Squire,  Standring,  and  Wangh, 

The  following  Pharmaceatieal  Chemists  were  elected 

MBMBBBS. 

Coleman,  Alfred   London. 

Kitchin,  Archibald  ....'. Whitehaven. 

Llojd,  John Swansea. 

Marks,  Nelson  Samnel Qaeeosland. 

Oldfield,  Francis   Scarborough. 

Besolved, — ^That  a  ConvenazUme  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  19th  May,  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  that  the  General  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  be  held  on  the  following 
day  at  twelve  o'clock. 

The  Council  prepared  a  list  of  persons  nominated  for  election  and  eligible  to  be 
elected  Members  of  the  Council  and  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  applying 
for  the  loan  of  the  portrait  of  the  late  William  AUen,  for  the  purpose  of  being  exhibited 
at  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition,  South  Kensington.  The  Secretary  was  instructed, 
to  inform  their  Lordships  that  the  Council  would  willingly  comply  with  their  request. 

BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

The  Treasurer  was  requested  to  purchase  £476.  9s.  IdL  Consols,  making,  with  the 
mm  already  invested,  £9600. 

The  sum  of  Twenty  Pounds  (second  grant)  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  distressed 
widow  (age  seventy-five)  of  a  late  Member  of  the  Society  in  Yorkshire. 


BOAED  OF  EXAMINEBS,  AprU  15th,  1868. 

Present— Messrs.  Bird,  Carteighe,  Cracknell,  Darby,  Deane,  Edwaidx,  Evans,  Gale, 
Hanbury,  Haselden,  and  Squire. 

Bighteen  candidates  presented  themselves  for  the  Major  and  Minor  Kraminatiiins. 
The  following  fifteen  passed,  and  were  duly  registered : — 

UAJOB  (as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists). 

Hughes,  Henry  Martyn   Newcastle  Emlyn. 

•Sims,  CharlesBedman  Hindostan.  Warminster. 

MINOB  (as  Assistants). 

Driver,  Alfred  Dover. 

Forster,  Henry Durham. 

Gerraid,  Alfred  William London. 

Hale,  Albert  Henry London. 

Hughes,  John  Taylor  Aitrincham. 

Joue,  John  Samuel Buxton. 


*  Passed  in  honours ;  eligible,  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  to  compete  for  the  Peraia  Medal. 

2  K  2 
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THX  BENBTOLEMT  FUND. 


Kiebolli,  Sttnpwm    Falmonth. 

Penrose,  Arthur  Peteh London. 

Sudell,  William Woroetter. 

Smart,  Alfred   LittlehamptoiL 

•Stilei,  Matthew  Henry    Bxtghy. 

Tucker,  Bobert  Lewis Christchnith. 

Woodinan,  George   Chiistchureh« 

BJOaiSTSBIBD   APFBBNTICnDS   AKD    STUDBlffTS. 

Naio.  Bbbxdino  with  Admibb. 

Jones,  Henry  Williams  Messrs.  Soathall  Birmingfaam. 

Kesteven,  Leigbton Mr.  Kesteven   London. 

Bammell,  Edward  Mr.  Jackson Grediton. 

Beade,  Oswald  A.    Messrs.  Davies  and  Shepbeard   Chester. 

Bogers,  ICaolden  John    Messrs.  Taylor Newport  PagndL 

Sqnire,  William  Mr.  Squire    HanweU. 

West,  Arthar  Henry Mr.  West London. 

Williams,  William  Mr.  Stephens    Merthyr  TfdfiL 


BBNEVOLENT  FUND. 

SlTBSClUPTIOn  AKD  BOVATIOVB  BBCEIYSD  BTTBIHe  APSII.. 

SUBSGBIPTIONB. 
LOHDOV. 


£ 

A.M 8 

Andrews,    George,    18,    Hol- 

bomHiU 1 

Applegate,  E.,  tipper  HoUoway  0 
Baker,  A.  P.,  88,  Norfolk  Terr.  0 
Barnard,  John,  888,  Oxford  St.  1 
Bentley,  Prof.,  17,  Bloomsbury 

Square  1 

Best,  James,  Harrow  Boad    ...  0 

Bird,  Bobert,  Glapham  0 

Bradley,  John,  Kilbum 1 

Chapman  &  Co.,  Hatoham,  S.E.  2 

Coles,  Ferdinand,  Chelsea 0 

Cooper,  W.  H.,  Homsey  Boad.  0 
Blkmgton,     B.,    66,     Grange 

Bnnd   8  E  1 

Ellis,  G.  H.,  4,  Finsbury  Pare- 

ment 0 

Gale,  Henry,  Gunden  Town  ...  0 
Gale,  Samuel,  838,  Oxford  St.  1 
Greenish,  T.,NewSt.,Dor8etSq.  0 
Groyes^B.,69,Begent*6  Park  Ed.  0 


Aherifavennjf,  AckriU,  George.. 
AyMoHj  Bobinson,  Joseph  S. 
BamstapU,  GK)ss,  Samuel 


«. 

d. 

8 

0 

1 

0 

10 

6 

10 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

6 

10 

6 

1 

0 

2 

0 

10 

6 

10 

6 

1 

0 

10 

6 

10 

6 

1 

0 

10 

6 

10 

6 

£  i.  I 

HenlT,  J.  C,  127,  Aldersgate  St.  1    1  0 

Hickley,  T.  P.,  Edgeware  Boad  010  6 

Hilk,  T.  Hyde,  388,  Oxford  St.  10  10  0 

HyBlop,J.C.,54,NewChurdiSt.  0  10  6 

Lawrenoe,F.,£entiBhTownBd.  0  U)  6 

Lidwell,Josbua  E.,  Notting  Hill  0  10  6 

Matthews,  W.,  1,  Wigmore  St.  0  10  6 

Middleton,  F.,  888,  Oxford  St  1    1  0 

Plummer,  George,  Peckham  ...  1    1  ^ 

Pollock  and  Co.,  Fenchurch  St  2  2  0 
Bobbins.  J..  &  Co.,  872,  Oxford 

Street  1    1  0 

Boberts,A.J.i270,Wdiwortii'Bdl  1    1  0 

Slipper,  James,  Leather  Lane...  0  10  € 
Smallfield,  J.  S.,  10,  Little  Queen 

Street    0  10  6 

SUthers,  J.,  43,  Norland  Boad.  0  10  6 
Taylor,  J.  E.,&  Co.,  LittleQueen 

Street    1    1  0 

TJmney,  C,  40,  Aldersgate  St  0  10  € 

Wilson,  T.,  Upper  HoUoway ...  0  10  6 

Young,  George,  MiUwaU    0    &  0 


COVVTBT. 

£   s.  d,  £  t.  I 

.  0  10    6  I  J9a<&,  Lear,  William  M 0  10  6 

.  0  10    6  Bedford,  Kirkman,  Chaa.  J.  ...  0   5  0 

.0601   Berwick,  Gear,  William  G. 0  10  € 


*  Passed  in  honours;  eligible^  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  to  compete  for  the  Ptise  of  Boflb 
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^MWMlr,  Daridson,  John  0  10  6 

BffO0r20y,  Hobton,  Charles 0  10  6 

Mewdl^^  Newman,  Robert 0  10  6 

^irmiii|^Aafl»,  Churahill,  John...  0  10  6 

„            Lucaa,  Joseph  ...  0  10  6 

„            Museon,  T.  Gt.  ...  0  10  6 

„            Palmer,  Chas.  F. .  1     1  0 
„            SouthaU,  Son,  and 

Djmond   110 

^fl^mor,  Long,  Alfi«d  T 0  10  6 

^M<<m,  Marshall,  Robert   0  10  6 

^ni$rAto»,  Barton  Brothers 110 

„        Cornish,  William    ...  0    6  0 

„        Noakee,  Bichard 0  10  6 

J?rwto/,Siroom,  Richard 0  10  6 

„      Stoddart,  W.  W.   0  10  6 

Bromley,  Baxter,  William  W...  0  10  6 

Brosel^,  Stevens,  John 0  10  6 

Suehingham,  Sirett,  George  ...  1     1  0 

Cambridge,  Deck,  Arthur   ......  0  10  6 

Canterbury,  Amos,  Daniel 0  10  6 

HaU,  JohnR 0  10  6 

„          Harvey,  Sidney  ...  0  10  6 

„          Paine,  William   ...  0  10  6 

Chatham,  Crofts,  Holmes  C.  ...  0  10  6 

„        French,  Gabriel 0  10  6 

Tribe,  John 0  10  6 

Cheltenham,  Fletcher  &  Pahner  110 

CAtff/My,  Boyce,  George ;...  0    5  0 

Colchester,  Chaplin,  John  L.  ...  0    5  0 

„        Hanthorp,  Saml.  ...  0    5  0 

'„        Prosser,  EvanT.  ...  0    5  0 

„        Shenstone,  James  B.  0    5  0 

Cole  HefUeigh,  Bailey,  John  B.  0  10  6 

Ooycfon,  Long,  Henry    0  10  6 

2>«-Jy,  Goodall,  Henry  0  10  6 

JDeoizee,  Madge,  James  C 0  10  6 

IHee,  Cupiss,  Francis 0  10  6 

Doneaster,  Ho  worth,  James  ...  0  10  6 

Dot»r,  Forster,  Robert    0  10  6 

2>K<2%,  Elliot,  HoUier  0  10  6 

„       Dennison,  Matthew  ...  0    5  0 

^oZw^,  Ban7,  Thomas  0  10  6 

JSdinlmrgh,  Aitkin,  William   ...  0  10  6 

„          Baildon,  Henry  C. .  1     1  0 

„          Buchanan,  James. . .  0  10  6 
„          Duncan,  Flockhart, 

and  Co 110 

„          Ghkrdner  and  Ainslie  0  10  6 

,y  Macfarlane  and  Co.  110 

„  Mackay,  John 110 

„  Noble,  Alexander . .  1     10 

„          Robertson,  James . .  0  10  6 

Jfarc^om,  Peat,  Walter  0    9  0 

J'amham,  Crook,  George  0  10  6 

6^^oicc«f^,  Berry,  Edward 0    6  0 

„        Stafford,  WiUiam...  0    5  0 

^oj|ioW,  Hunter,  John 0    5  0 


£  e.  d. 

OrafUham,  Raii,  ThomM   0  10  6 

Great  Malvern,  Burrow,  Messrs.  110 
fTa/ffajr,  Jennings,  William  ...  110 

„        Jessop,  Jonathan   ...  0    6  0 

^arro^ato,  Coupland,  Joseph . .  0  10  6 

//orvneA,  Beran,  Charles  F.    ...  0    5  0 

^oy,  Davies,  John  L 0    5  0 

^tnpoM,  Sims,  Joseph   0  10  6 

Ji^r^fry,  Millais,  Thomas 110 

Kaffraria,  Daines,  Thomas 0  10  6 

Lancaster^  Wearing,  William...  0  10  6 

„          Whimpny, John...  0  10  6 

Leamington,  Davis,  Henry 0    5  0 

„         Jones,  Samuel  XT...  0  10  6 

„         PuUin,  W.  H 0  10  6 

Leede,  Harvey,  Thomas 0  10  6 

„      Jefferson,  Peter   0    5  0 

„      Reinhardt,  Johann  C...  0  10  6 

„      Reynolds,  Richard  0  10  6 

„      Sagar,  Henry    0    5  0 

„      Smeeton,  William 0  10  6 

XwwAam,  Chfk,  Edward    1    1  0 

Lincoln,  Woodcock,  Page  D. ...  0    5  0 

„       Chemists'  Association  .110 

ZZan^o/^,  Jones, Humphrey...  0    5  0 

Xo«M,  Hurst,  John 0  10  0 

Xifii^,  Cocking,  George    0    5  0 

Manchester,  Carter,  William  ...  0  10  6 
„          Wilkinson,  William  0  10  6 
„          Wright,  Charles...  1     1  0 
Middleaborough,  Taylor,  W.  J..  0  10  6 
Monmouth,  Da  we,  Sampson    ...  0  10  6 
New  Brompton,  King,  Thos.  S.   0  10  6 
Newcastle  -  under  -  Lyne,    Cart- 
wright,  William  0  10  6 

Newport,  Mon.,  Pearman,  H....  0  10  6 

Northallerton,  W&TTioT,W.  ...  0  10  6 

Northampton,  Barry,  J.  and  E.  1     1  0 

Norwich,  Arnold,  Edward 0     5  0 

Caley,  Albert  J 0  10  6 

Nottingham,  Jenkins,  Joseph  ...  0  10  6 
„  Parr  and  Atherton  110 
„          Williams  and  Fitz- 

hugh 110 

Oxford,  Hitchcock,  Charles  E. .  1     1  0 

„      Prior,  George  T 0  10  6 

Pemhrohe  Dock,  Saer,  David  P.  0  10  6 

i>«rM,  Beid,  NeU 0    5  0 

Plymouth,  Balkwell,  Alfred  P.  .  0    5  0 

„        Hill,Simon 0    2  6 

„        Northcroft,  Jonathan  0    5  0 

„        Sloggett,  Thomas  C.   0    2  6 

Por^o&tfZ/o,  Kemp,  David   0  10  6 

PrM ton,  Oakey,  Joseph  M 0  10  6 

Richmond,  Yorkshire,  Thomp- 
son, Thomas 0  10  6 

RochdaU,ljordi,lS\\\B 0    5  0 

„        Taylor,  Edward 0    5  0 
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£  «.     d. 

i2oeAiI<i2e,  Whitek6Ml,John   ...060 
jRockeater,  Harm,  Heniy  W....  0  10    6 

iSoniford,  Laihun,  JnOb 0    6    0 

„        Pertwee,  Sdward   ...  0  10    6 
ito<A«ffajf,  Macitttosh,  Aroh.  ...  0    5    0 

£yde,  GKbbs,  WiUum 0  10    6 

„      Taylor,  Bichaid    0  10    6 

„      Wayell,  John 0  10    6 

Salford,  Manfield,  John  W.  ...  0    5    0 

iSfo^omfttf,  Holt,  B.  W 0    5    0 

Shefield,E]lm<xr,Gte(^fg»  0  10    6 

„        Maleham,  Homy 0  10    6 

Shrew9bury,  Blunt,  Thomas  ...  0  10    6 

„         CrosB,  W.  0 0  10    6 

SowerbifBridffe,Bt<M,'Winmm.  0  10    6 

St.  Aihan'f,  Martin,  Hemy  G..  0  10    6 

„  Boberts,  AlbinuB  ...  110 

8L  Datf,  Corfield,  Thoa.  J.T....  0  10    6 

5Ste^orrf,  Averill,  Henry  A 110 

„        Ayerill,  John    110 

StoekpoH,  Shaw,  Alex.  H 110 

Stourbridge,  Bland,  John  H. ...  0  10    6 
„  Hughea,  Samuel...  0  10    6 


X  a.  dL 

8t<nurhridffel£oma,  A.  F O  10  6 

„            Nickolia,  James...  0     6  0 

8towmarket^BinxpBan,T^tSan  0     6  0 

„          Sutton,  C.W 0     5  0 

iSafitery,  Leare,  Jamea    O     5  0 

SiUttm  ColdfiM,  Smith,  Wm.  .  O  10  6 

^<i«aA<ifli»,  Pocklington,  Jamea  .  O  10  6 

teignmovUh,  Corneliua^  B.  Bayly  O     5  0 

Tif>erton,  Bond,  Lawrence  V....  O  10  6 

„         Norruh,  Henry  O  10  6 

Todmontm,  Lord,  Charles 110 

Tunhridge  WeU^  Howard,  R. ..  O  10  6 

„              Gardener,  C. .  0  10  6 

Twickenham,  Biahop,  Thomas  .  0  10  6 

£r/^oa(«^,  Johnson,  John  B.  ...  0  10  6 

}Fait^/SsM,aifl8ing,  Thomas  W.  0  10  6 

„          Taylor,  Jno 0  10  6 

Wandeworth,  Nind,  George    ...  0  10  6 

TTa^forci,  Chat6r,J.,andSon...  1  11  6 

FboJtDidk,  Parkes,  John  C.    ...0  10  6 

„         Bastrick,  John  A....  0  10  6 

7F(>reeie0r,Witheringtou,Xhos.  1     1  0 


DOITATIONS. 

£  «.    d. 

Squire,  William,  £raiMwZZ 0  10    6 

Bancks,  Alfred 110 

Barber,  F.  H 110 

Felthouee,  Charles  110 


PHABMACEUTICAL  MEETING. 
Wednesday,  April  Ut,  1868. 

MB.   H.  SUQDEN   EVANS,  TICB-PRB8ID£NT,   IN   THB  CHAIB. 

The  following— 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM 

were  announced,  from  Profefisor  Archer,  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Meeting  voted  for  the  same  : — 

Boschjes  Tea,  Rafnia  amplexicaulisy — Common  Boschjes  Tea,  Leffumimoset  species,— 
Common  Boschjes  Tea,  Cliffortia  ilict/olia^ — Chironia  species :  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,— 
Empleurum  serrulatum,  False  Buchu, — Hotteittot  or  fioschjesman  Tea,  SeMrymm 
serpylUfolium^ — Artemisia  Afra,  African  Wormwood ;  Cape  Good  Hope.* 

The  following  paper  was  read : — 

ON  HTDBABGYRI  lODIDUM  VIRIDE,  B.  P. 

BY  C.   H.  WOOD,  F.C.8. 

The  **  Green  Iodide  of  Mercury  "  of  the  British  PharmacopcBia  is  clearlj  in- 
tended to  be  identical  with  the  *^  Iodide  of  Mercury*^  of  the  London  PharmA* 

*  For  a  short  notice  of  these  specimens,  see  remarks  by  Professor  Archer,  p.  5 17. 
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copoeia.  This  i«  expreasl^r  implied  by  the  '*  Sjnonym  Htdbargyri  Iodidum 
LonfV^  given  in  the  deBcription  of  the  preparation  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
British  PhariDaoopcBia.  In  both  works  the  chemical  compound  mercnrous 
iodide  is  obviously  meant,  and  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  de6nes  this  by  giving 
the  formulas  '^  Hg,!  or  Kg  I."  But  the  London  PharmacopoBia,  in  describing 
this  compound,  states,  that  **  Vhen  freshly  prepared  it  is  dingy  yellow  ;*'  while 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  names  it  **  Green  Iodide/'  and  describes  it  as  "  a  dull 
green  powder/*  This  discrepancy  occurring  in  the  description  of  a  definite 
chemical  body  is  a  little  remarkable,  and  requires  some  explanation.  The  pro- 
cesses and  the  proportions  of  ingredients  given  in  the  two  Pharmacopoeias  are 
almost  identical;  yet  according  to  one  authority  we  obtain  a  yeuow,  and 
according  to  the  other  a  green  product. 

I  have  frequently  made  the  iodide  of  mercury  according  to  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, and  have  always  found  that  it  possessed  a  dull  yellow  colour,  cer- 
tainly with  a  shade  of  green  upon  it,  but  nevertheless  the  yellow  vastly  prepon- 
derating. Yet  chemical  authorities  generally  indicate  that  mercurous  iodide  is 
a  green  substance.  In  Gmelin's  *  Chemistry  *  mercurous  iodide  is  variously  de- 
scribed as  '^  a  green,'*  **  a  dark  green,"  and  ^*  a  yellowish- green  ;"  but  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  its  being  yellow.  The  British  Pharmacopoeias  of  1864  and  1867 
are  therefore  in  accord  with  the  leading  chemical  maDual. 

Being  desirous  of  understanding  this  matter  more  perfectly,  I  made  a  few 
experiments  to  elucidate  the  point.  Upon  repeating  the  process  as  given  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  I  found  that  the  first  effect  of  triturating  the  mercury 
and  iodine  with  the  spirit  was  to  obtain  a  red  colour ;  due,  no  doubt,  firstly  to 
the  solution  of  the  iodine,  and  secondly  to  the  formation  of  the  red  iodide  of 
mercury  ;  but  after  continuing  the  trituration  for  some  time  the  mass  became 
a  decided  dark  green.  This  then  was  the  point  at  which  I  was  to  transfer  the 
product  to  filtering- paper  and  dry  it  by  exposure  in  a  dark  room.  But  instead 
of  doing  this  I  continued  the  trituration  until  the  mass  was  dry.  As  the  rub- 
bing proceeded  I  found  the  green  colour  rapidly  disappeared,  the  powder  became 
more  and  more  yellow,  and  the  ultimate  result  was  a  yellow  substance  with  a 
dingy  greenish  tint  upon  it.  The  question  that  arose,  therefore,  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  composition  of  the  product  at  the  two  periods ;  namely,  at  the  period 
in  which  it  was  decidedly  green,  and  at  the  subsequent  period  when  it  became 
permanently  yellow.  To  solve  this  point  200  grains  of  mercury  and  127  grains 
'of  iodine  were  triturated  with  a  little  spirit  until  the  dark  green  colour  was 
obtained.  A  portion  of  this  iodide  was  then  taken  for  immediate  analysis,  and 
the  remainder  put  in  a  dark  place  to  dry.  The  analysis  was  effected  as  fol- 
lows : — 

A  known  quantity  of  the  iodide  was  washed  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol, 
the  washings  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  weighed ;  it  consisted  of 
red  or  mercuric  iodide.  The  insoluble  portion  was  dried  and  divided  into  two 
parts ;  one  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash,  the  solu- 
tion evaporated  to  near  dryness,  diluted,  precipitated  with  stannous  chloride, 
and  the  precipitated  metallic  mercury  collected  and  weighed ;  the  other  half  of 
the  powder  was  digested  with  finely  granulated  zinc  and  diluted  acetic  acid, 
whereby  an  amalgam  of  zinc  was  formed,  the  iodine  parsing  into  solution  as 
hydriodic  acid.  After  some  time  the  liquid  was  poui^  off,  nitrate  of  silver 
added  to  it,  and  the  precipitated  iodide  of  silver  collected  and  weighed.  Other 
methods  of  analysis  were  also  employed,  but  the  above  were  found  sufficiently 
satisfactonr.  As  some  objection  might  be  taken  to  the  use  of  boiling  alcohol, 
the  red  iodide  was  also  estimated  by  washing  with  ether. 

llie  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  green  powder  was  as  follows,  the  moisture 
being  excluded : — 
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Mercoric  Iodide,  Hgl, 28*6 

Mercarous  Iodide,  Hgl 58*4 

Metallic  Mercury,  Hg 13*0 

10(H) 

It  thus  became  evident  that  the  green  product  was  far  from  what  it  should 
be,  according  to  the  formula  given  by  the  Pharmaoopceia. 

I  then  prepared  aome  of  the  iodide,  conUnning  the  trituration  until  tike  greea 
colour  had  paaeed  to  the  dingy  yellow,  which,  according  to  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia is  characteriatic  of  the  product.  A  portion  of  this  oompoond  wv 
then  analysed,  and  the  following  results  obtained  :— 

Mercuric  Iodide 5*0 

Mercuious  Iodide 92-8 

Metallic  Mercury 2-2 

100-0 

On  oomparing  these  numbers  with  those  preceding  it  will  be  seen  that  hj 
continuing  the  trituration  the  red  iodide  had  to  a  great  extent  disapoeftred,  and 
so  had  the  free  mercury.  No  doubt  these  two  substances  had  entei^  into  com- 
bination and  formed  a  further  portion  of  the  mercurous  iodide.  The  resolti 
so  far,  then,  seem  to  admit  of  an  easy  explanation.  By  the  constant  tritnrauoa 
the  last  portions  of  the  metallic  mercury  reach  a  state  of  extremely  fine  divisioD. 
in  this  state  the  metal  possesses  somewhat  of  a  blue  colour  (well  iLnown  to  oi 
in  blue  pill,  etc.)i  which,  mixed  with  the  yellow  of  the  mercurous  iodide  already 
formed,  would  produce  a  green.  According  to  this  view,  therefore,  the  green 
of  the  iodide  is  due  to  a  mechanical  ^aixture  of  m^curous  iodide  and  mercmy. 
It  equally  follows  from  this  that  the  true  colour  of  pure  mercurous  iodide  mnft 
be  yellow.  This  explanation  derives  additional  support  from  the  fact  that  the 
green  powder  cannot  be  obtained  and  kept  of  any  uniform  tint.  As  fint  got  it 
is  a  decided  grass-green,  but  even  while  it  is  drying,  however  carefully  the  ligbt 
be  excluded,  the  colour  changes,  approaching  more  and  more  to  yellow.  At  the 
same  time  tiiat  this  change  goes  on  the  proportion  of  mercuric  iodide  diminishei, 
and  consequently  the  proportion  of  metallic  mercury  must  diminish  also,  th»«bj 
lessening  tlie.  green  and  augmenting  the  yellow  colour. 

In  Gmelin's  ^  Handbook '  three  iodides  of  mercury  are  described ;  aam^, 
the  mercurous  iodide,  the  mercuroso-mercuric  iodide,  and  the  mercuric  iodide. 
The  first,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  stated  to  be  green,  dark  green,  or 
yeUowish-green ;  the  second  yellow,  and  the  third  red.  Three  prooeaBes  are 
given  for  the  production  of  mercurous  iodide.  The  first  is  by  <£rect  oomhi- 
nation  of  mercury  and  iodine.  It  is  the  method  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  which  I 
have  examined  with  the  results  stated.  The  second  is  to  decompose  calomd 
with  iodide  of  potassium.  In  the  third  process  mercurous  acetate  is  substituted 
for  calomeL  The  second  of  these  methods  is  stated  to  yield  ^*  pure  green  ^  mer- 
curous iodide.  As  I  had  entirely  failed  to  obtain  such  a  body  by  direct  com- 
bination, I  made  several  careful  experiments  with  this  process  of  double  decom- 
position. 235*5  grs.*  of  calomel  were  triturated  with  166  grs.*  of  iodide  of 
potassium  previously  dissolved  in  a  little  water.  The  mixture  was  allowed  to 
remain  for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  filtered,  the  precipitate  washed  and  dried. 
The  product  was  of  a  fine  dark  green  colour,  and  entirely  difierent  to  aoy 
iodide  I  had  previously  obtained.  Upon  testing  it,  however,  I  found  it  to  cos* 
tain  a  large  quantity  of  undecompdeed  calomel.  Its  weight  was  also  much  lea 
than  theory  would  indicate.    By  anatlysis  the  following  numbers  were  obtained :— 

•  Equivalent  qnanfeitieB. 
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Calomel 41-7 

Mercurous  Iodide 35'3 

Mercury 280 

100-0 

Gmelin  states  that  the  ingredients  must  be  used  in  exactly  equivalent  pro- 
portions, as  any  excess  of  iodide  of  potaBsium  would  separate  metallic  mercury. 
This  would  probably  occur  in  accoroance  with  the  equation  : — 

2Hgl4-KI=HgZI,+Hg. 

Soluble  Mlt. 

But  although  I  repeated  the  experiment  several  times,  weighing  the  ingre- 
dients accurately,  and  digesting  them  together  for  different  periods,  in  no  case 
could  I  obtain  anything  like  complete  decomposition.  The  first  portion  of  mer- 
curous iodide  formed  was  apparently  decomposed  by  the  remainder  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium  in  preference  to  the  residual  calomel. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  were  consequently  confirmatory  of  those 
previously  obtained,  and  contributed  to  show  that  the  green  colour  was  really 
due  to  a  mixture  of  mercurous  iodide  and 'metallic  mercury. 

I  then  resorted  to  the  last  process  given  by  Gmelin,  namely  the  reaction  of 
iodide  of  potassium  on  mercurous  acetate.  Equivalent  quantities  of  crystallized 
mercurous  acetate  and  iodides  of  potassium  were  triturated  with  waAer.  The 
first  effect  was  the  production  of  a  nearly  black  precipitate,  which  gradually 
became  green,  and,  after  digesting  a  day  or  two,  passed  to  a  light  yellowish- 
green.  The  appearance  of  this  precipitate  was  again  different  to  that  of  either 
of  the  other  iodides  I  had  prepared.  Upon  testing  it,  I  found  it  to  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  undecomposed  mercurous  acetate  ;  consequently,  free 
xnetaltic  mercury  was  present  in  it. 

The  imperfect  decomposition  of  the  calomel  and  mercurous  acetate  I  thought 
possibly  arose  from  employing  them  in  the  undissolved  condition.  Of  course 
calomel  could  not  be  dissolved,  but  mercurous  acetate  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
soluble.  We  cannot  employ  hot  water  for  the  purpose  without  decomposing  a 
portion  of  the  acetate,  and  converting  it  into  a  mercuric  salt.  I  therefore  pre- 
pared a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  the  mercurous  acetate,  and  tried  the  effect  of 
mixing  it  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Taking  care  to 
keep  the  acetate  in  slight  excess,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  pure  yellow  preci- 
pitate, but,  owing  to  the  very  slight  solubility  of  mercurous  acetate,  the  quan- 
tity of  precipitate  I  obtained  was  so  small  that  I  did  not  submit  it  to  analysis, 
and  am  therefore  unable  to  say  whether  it  was  pure  mercurous  iodide  or  the 
mercuroso-mercuric  iodide  of  Gmelin. 

This  latter  compound  I  have  not  yet  studied  in  comparison  with  the  yellow 
mercurous  iodide,  but  I  am  making  a  few  experiments  for  that  purpose. 

It  results,  then,  from  what  I  have  stated,  that  by  none  of  the  processes  indi- 
cated cculd  I  succeed  in  obtaining  pure  mercurous  iodide^  possessed  of  a  green 
colour ;  that  by  any  of  the  reactions  I  could  obtain  a  green  product,  but  that 
then  it  always  contained^  free  metallic  mercury.  Moreover,  that  these  green 
products  were  never  alike  in  colour,  but  varied  from  a  dull  dark  green  to  light 
yellowish-green. 

It  also  results  that  to  obtain  pure  mercurous  iodide  by  the  process  given  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  trituration  should  be  continued  until  the  green  mass 
which  forms  becomes  dry,  and  assumes  a  dull  yellow  colour.  So  obtained,  the 
product  is  permanent.  It  still  contains  small  quantities  of  mercuric  iodide  and 
free  mercury ;  the  former  may,  and  perhaps  ought,  to  be  removed  by  washing 
with  alcohol  or  ether. 
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Lastlj,  it  ranilts  that  the  London  PhanDftoopoua  giveB  the  most  aeenrate 
description  of  thii  compound,  although  the  Britkui  Pharmaoopcnaft  are  best  u 
acoora  with  chemical  manuals. 


Dr.  Redwood  said  they  must  all  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Wood  for  the 
pains  he  had  taken  in  invesdffating  this  subject,  upon  whidi  he  had  oeriainlT 
thrown  a  great  deal  of  light.  There  was,  however,  one  ptat  of  the  subject  whia 
he  (Dr.  Redwood)  oould  have  wished  that  he  had  explained  a  little  more  thaa 
he  had  done,  and  that  was  the  part  referred  to  in  nearly  the  last  senteDoe  of  his 
remarks,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  so-called  green  iodide  of  mercury,  of  ths 
Fbannacopoeia,  which  was  more  strictly  yellow  than  green,  might  be  obtained  in 
a  stable  condition.  Now,  to  his  mind,  that  was  really  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  whole  question.  He  bad  always  been  of  opinion  that  this  iodide  of  mer^ 
cury  would  have  been  much  better  out  of  the  Pharmacopcsia  than  in  it,  and  mainly 
because  he  bad  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  most  uncertain  and  onatable  com- 
pound, and  on  that  account  very  unsatisfactory.  He  had  found,  howeTer,  that 
there  were  certain  medical  men  who  attached  importance  to  its  use  in  medicine, 
and  who  had  contended  for  its  retention  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  henoe,  no 
doubt,  it  had  been  retained  in  it.  But  every  one  who  had  had  any  experience  with 
reference  to  this  iodide,  prepared  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  Pharmaeop<sia, 
and  this,  it  still  appeared,  was  the  best  method  of  preparing  it,  must  be  awan 
that  the  preparation  so  produced  was  subject  to  constant  change,  and  especially 
when  exposed  to  the  light.  Now,  what  he  should  be  really  glad  to  know  waa, 
what  evidence  had  Mr.  Wood  that  the  preparation,  when  obtained  in  a  definite 
condition,  was  stable,  and  could  be  retained  in  that  state.  He  had  prepared  thb 
iodide  of  mercury,  or  had  had  it  prepared  under  his  inspection  hundreds  of  timea ; 
and  he  could  quite  agree  with  what  Mr.  Wood  had  stated,  that  in  preparing  i( 
by  the  method  indicated,  by  trituration,  if  they  continued  the  trituration  until 
it  became  dry  in  the  mortar,  the  product  would  be  of  a  dingy  greenish- yellow. 
It  might  be  called  a  greenish -yellow  or  yellowish-green  compound.  If  the  pix>- 
duct  so  obtained  were  submitted  to  sublimation,  it  became,  on  first  subliming  it, 
and  while  it  was  still  warm,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  which,  after  a  little  time, 
passed  as  it  cooled  to  a  brighter  yellow  than  that  which  existed  before  it  was 
submitted  to  sublimation.  Chemical  authorities  had  all  agreed  in  representing 
that  yellow  compound  as  an  iodide  standing  higher  than  the  ao-caUed  green 
iodide.  There  were  thus  three  distinct  compounds  described, — the  green,  the 
yellow,  and  the  red.  He  (Dr.  R.)  had  never  taken  the  paina  to  investigate, 
analytically,  so  carefully  as  Mr.  Wood  bad  done,  the  true  composition  of  the 
compound  in  the  various  states  in  which  it  had  been  obtained.  He  had  himKlf, 
as  the  authors  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  who  had  introduced  it  into  that  work  ap- 
peared to  have  done,  rather  followed  the  authority  of  such  works  as  Grnelin^ 
*  Chemistry,*  where  the  results  of  many  investigators  were  given,  than  worked 
out  the  subject  for  himself  as  Mr.  Wood  had  done.  He  looked  upon  the  remit 
of  Mr.  Wood^s  investigation,  so  far  as  it  went,  as  very  satisfactory ;  but,  as  ha 
had  said  before,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  his  mind  if  Mr.  Wood  would 
show  upon  what  grounds  he  stated  that  this  iodide  of  mercury,  when  obtained 
in  the  condition  of  mercurous  iodide,  that  is  the  lowest  iodide,  was  a  stable  com* 
pound,  and  could  be  kept  and  used  in  that  state  without  undergoing  subsequent 
change. 

Dr.  Attfield  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  the  same  direction  as  those 
made  by  Dr.  Redwood,  namely,  as  to  the  stability  of  mercurous  iodide.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  author  of  the  process,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wood, — that  of  mixing 
calomel  with  iodide  of  potassium, — proved  that  mercurous  iodide,  even  when 
pure,  was  not  stable;  tnat,  even  when  not  exposed  to  light,  it  deoompoaed. 
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JSfaw,  if  this  were  ao,  he  thought  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  reoommend 
therapeutists  not  to  use  this  mercurous  iodide.  They  had  heard  a  great  deal 
lately  about  the  desire  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  influential  gentlemen  to  re- 
view their  present  system  of  therapeutics ;  and  a  society  had  l^n  formed  with 
that  object,  and  one  of  the  first  requirements  they  had  put  forth  was  that  they 
must  have  pure  drugs  to  experiment  with.  In  most  instances  the  chemist  and 
druggist  must  take  a  lower  position  than  the  medical  practitioner ;  but  when  it 
came  to  a  question  of  purity  of  drugs,  then  he  thought  the  former  was  entitled 
to  take  the  higher  ground ;  in  this  instance,  telling  therapeutists  that  they  must 
not  use  the  green  iodide  of  mercury,  for  they  could  never  depend  on  any  two 
samples  being  alike. 

Mr.  Wood  said  he  certainly  used  the  word  ^  permanent/  but  he  used  it  in  a 
very  relative  sense.  He  did  not  intend  to  imp]y  that  the  mercurous  iodide  was 
a  body  bv  any  means  as  stable  as  the  red  iodide,  for  instance,  or  the  other  com- 
pounds 01  mercury  of  a  very  definite  character.  But  he  meant  that  at  any  rate  it 
-was  more  stable  in  its  appearance  than  the  green  iodide ;  for,  as  he  had  already 
stated,  if  they  made  the  green  iodide  strictly  according  to  the  instructions  given, 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  that  for  many  hours  without  its  becoming  lighter  and 
lighter  in  colour,  losing  more  and  more  of  its  green  and  assuming  more  and  more 
of  a  yellow  colour.  It  ultimately  attained  to  a  maximum  of  yellow,  and  there  it 
stayed  so  long  as  it  was  mercurous  iodide.  As  to  the  decomposition  which  that 
underwent  af terwturds,  that  was  a  further  question.  But  as  far  as  his  experience 
went,  while  it  was  almost  impossible  to  make  the  green  iodide  of  mercury  by 
strictly  following  the  instructions  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  keep  its  colour  for  several  days  or  even  for  a  day,  it  would  be  quite  possi- 
ble to  make  yellow  iodide  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia, to  keep  its  colour,  not  only  for  days,  but  for  weeks,  and,  under  suitable 
circumstances,  it  would  maintain  its  yellow  colour  even  for  months.  He  had  a 
bottle  at  the  present  time  which  must  certainly  have  been  made  for  two  months. 
The  contents  of  that  bottle  had  as  decided  a  colour,  a  dirty  yellow,  as  at  the  be- 
ginning ;  no  change  of  colour  whatever  could  be  distinguished.  Being  desirous 
of  ascertaining  what  kind  of  substance  was  sent  out  by  other  makers,  he  obtained 
some,  but  found  it  to  be  quite  as  yellow  as  that  which  he  made  himself.  The 
bottle  which  he  got  quite  two  months  affo  was  identical  in  its  appearance  with 
what  it  was  when  it  first  came  to  him.  Whether  it  had  undergone  much  change 
in  composition,  he  was  not  prepared  to  state,  because  he  had  not  examined  these 
compounds  after  they  had  been  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  It  was  quite  con- 
ceivable they  might  undergo  decomposition,  and  yet  that  that  decomposition 
fihould  not  materiallv  affect  the  colour.  That  might  be  so  or  it  might  not ;  but, 
speaking  generally,  he  could  confirm  what  Dr.  lUdwood  and  Dr.  Attfield  had 
stated,  that  this  body,  relatively  to  other  chemical  compounds  and  murcuric 
iodide,  was  an  uncertain  body.  If  it  were  exposed  to  the  light  for  an  hour,  it 
would  become  quite  dark  upon  the  surface,  and,  if  kept,  it  must  be  kept  in  the 
dark.  He  wished  to  state  that  he  had  solely  examined  the  yellow  iodide  of  mercury 
which  was  produced  by  trituration.  The  ultimate  result  of  trituration  was  of  a 
dirty  yellow  colour ;  and  that  he  believed  to  be  a  pure  mercurous  iodide.  It 
was  that  which  he  had  analysed,  and  which  he  bad  found  to  contain  mercury 
and  iodine  in  the  preparation  of  mercurous  iodide.  That,  when  sublimed, 
yielded  a  sublimate  which,  after  cooling,  was  of  a  brilliant  yellow ;  but  whether 
that  sublimate  was  of  the  same  composition  as  the  powder  which  was  submitted 
to  sublimation  he  was  not  at  all  sure.  The  similarity  of  colour  would  not  be  a 
proof  that  it  was  identical  in  composition.  He  thought  it  would  generally  be 
observed  that  when  the  yellow  powder  was  sublimed,  there  were  amongst  the 
crystals  some  globules  of  metallic  mercury ;  and  it  might  be,  therefore,  that  by 
the  action  of  heat,  it  was  resolved  into  mercury,  and  that  three* fourths  iodide, 
which  was  the  composition  assigned  to  it  by  chemical  authorities. 
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Dr.  Redwood  belieyed  that,  aa  Mr.  Wood  had  stated,  by  the  sabtimatioii  of 
nercuroiia  iodide  a  change  of  oompoaition  takea  place,  for  he  had  alwiji 
obaerTed  that  there  was  a  separatioD  of  globoles  or  mearciirj.  It  vu  ibo 
obseryable  that  the  sublimed  iodide  bore  ezposore  to  the  light  very  much  better 
than  it  did  in  its  previous  state. 

Mr.  Waugh  thooght  they  were  bound  to  make  the  article  which  the  Phar- 
maoopceia  ordered,  without  regard  to  whether  it  was  a  good  chemical  oompoa- 
tion  or  not.  The  authors  of  the  PharmacopcBia,  having  tried  the  ezperiiDeiB, 
had  specified  what  the  dose  should  be,  finding  this  combination  a  useful  one. 
Now  when  he  looked  at  the  PharmaoopoDia,  under  *'  green  iodide  of  mercoiy,' 
he  did  not  find  one  word  about  yellow  iodide  of  mercury,  or  about  the  perni- 
nent  yellow  or  green  ;  but  he  was  told  to  do  certain  thinge,  and  having  dose 
that  he  freed  himself  from  all  responsibility. 

Mr.  Wood  said  they  would  probably  find  it  of  some  convenience  if  he  raeo- 
tioned  a  method  which  he  had  adopted  for  keeping  the  green  iodide  of  mercoiT. 
Having  been  asked  for  green  iodide  of  mercury,  the  difficulty  of  obtaiiiiDg  H 
when  it  was  wanted  led  him  to  the  experiments  which  he  had  detailed.  fl< 
found  that  he  could,  as  the  Pharmacopoeia  says,  make  a  green  iodide  of  meraiiy, 
but  it  was  an  iodide  which  remained  good  for  only  a  few  hours.  Now,  as  it  w 
inconvenient  to  make  a  preparation  every  three  or  four  hours  if  it  was  waoted, 
he  was  anxious  to  obtain  some  method  by  which  he  could  make  green  iodide, 
and  keep  it  green  if  he  wished  it.  They  might  get  that  result  if  they  mide  the 
powder  and  washed  it  with  ether ;  by  washing  it  in  ether,  they  would  remon 
everything  soluble,  and  leave  the  green  powder  which  was  permanent. 

Mr.  Wauoh  said  that  that  was  the  very  thing  they  wanted.  They  wanted 
to  make  what  the  medical  men  wished  them  to  have  in  their  shops ;  and  nov 
Mr.  Wood  had  told  them  how  to  make  the  veritable  green  iodide  of  mercoty 
permanent. 
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BRITISH  PHARMACOPOEIA. 

The  Chairman  said  an  interesting  and  important  discussion  had  arisen  ont 
of  the  subject  introduced  by  Mr.  Wood,  in  the  course  of  which  some  remaib 
had  been  made  which  had  a  direct  bearing  on  another  subject,  namely,  that  of 
an  advertisement  which  had  appeared  in  the  Medical  and  Pharmaoeaticii 
Journals,  warning  druggists  against  dispensing  medicines  according  to  tf/ 
other  than  the  British  PharmacopcBia  of  1867.  It  might  be  well  to  take  thit 
opportunity  of  drawing  the  attention  of  members  to  this  subject  by  elidtiof 
some  discussion  upon  it.  He  thought  the  very  significant  notice  which  bad 
emanated  from  the  Medical  Council  could  not  be  too  widely  disseminated  aaiong 
all  branches  of  the  medical  profession. 

Mr.  Waugh  thought  it  would  be  well  for  this  Society,  not  in  opposition  to, 
but  in  furtherance  of  the  notice  alluded  to,  if  they  took  such  a  stand  as  woold 
gain  for  them  the  consideration  to  which  they  were  entitled  from  the  writcn  of 
prescriptions.  Every  one  present  knew  that  in  dispensing  they  had  to  exeratt 
their  own  judgment  over  and  over  again ;  and  he  really  thought  the  chemictB 
and  druggists  were  entitled  to  great  sympathy.  They  had  prescriptions  ^^ 
day  in  which  the  old  names  were  mixed  up  with  the  new  names ;  and,  theief<oR« 
lie  thought  they  might  ask  the  medical  profession,  and  especially  those  memben 
of  it,  who,  being  old  like  himself,  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  learo  the  nev 
PharmacopOBia,  to  be  gracious  enough,  if  they  wished  the  old  Pharmacopcwto 
be  followed,  to  state  that  upon  their  prescriptions. 

Mr.  Hills  said  that  in  their  house  (Messrs.  Bell  and  Co.)  Uiey  alwsjv  f»- 
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lowed  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  wolen  ^'  P.  L."  was  written  on  the  prescrip- 
tion. 

Mr.  Waugh  asked  whether,  in  that  case,  they  did  not  often  dispense  with  a 
little  doubt,  hoping  they  might  be  right  ? 

Mr.  Hills  said  that  by  following  the  Pharmacopcdia,  which  was  anthorised 
by  law,  they  had,  at  all  events,  the  law  on  their  ude. 

Mr.  Standrino  remarked,  that  a  work  of  large  circulation  was  being  adver- 
tised as  in  conformity  with  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  whereas  it  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1864.  He  did  not  think  that  a  respectable 
pnblisber  should  send  out  an  advertisement  of  that  kind,  because  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  purchasers.  The  advertisement  emanated  from  the  Messrs. 
Churchill,  who  published  their  Journal ;  and  he  (Mr.  S.)  had  been  induced  to 
purchase  a  copy  of  the  work,  thinkine  it  was  in  conformity  with  the  Pharma- 
oo^KBia  of  1867>  instead  of  which  he  found  that  it  accorded  with  that  of  1864. 
This  was  an  important  question,  particularly  as  regarded  persons  in  the  country, 
who  were  not  so  well  versed  in  these  changes  as  those  were  who  resided  in 
London.  That  edition  ought  not  to  be  advertised  as  it  was,  unless  it  were  in 
conformity  with  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867.  He  did  not  say  it  should  not  be 
sold,  but  the  real  fact  should  be  stated. 

Mr.  Mackay.  of  Edinburgh,  said  that  in  Edinburgh  such  instances  as  those 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Waugh  had  sometimes  caused  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 
Medical  practitioners  now  and  again  sent  out  certain  prescriptions  which  were 
not  altogether  so  perfect  in  their  nomenclature  as  they  could  wish  them  to  be. 
In  Edinburgh  the  druggists  sometimes  met  for  commercial  purposes, — not  for- 
getting, he  hoped,  the  scientific  part  of  their  business, — to  consider  both  the 
prices  of  dru^  and  also  the  prices  to  be  charged  for  dispensing  prescriptions ; 
and  they  had  not  forgotten  the  very  difficult  question  of  how  pharmaceutists 
were  to  proceed  in  dispensing  prescriptions  in  cases  such  as  had  been  alluded  to. 
Ko  matter  how  anxious  a  pharmaceutist  might  be  that  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1867  should  be  followed,  there  were  practitioners  both  in  town  and 
country,  who  did  not,  and  who  would  not  for  many  years  to  come,  conform  to 
the  names  laid  down  in  the  index  to  the  present  Pharmacopoeia.  The  conclu- 
sion they  had  come  to— and  it  was  a  very  simple  one — was  this,  that  when  any 
doubt  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  dispenser  he  should  exercise  his  discretion,  but 
indicate  what  he  had  done  in  the  margin  of  the  prescription.  The  best  instaDce 
he  could  give  of.  the  necessity  for  care  in  interpreting  prescriptions,  was  by  re- 
ferring to  cases  in  which  Liquor  Ammonise  Acetatis  was  ordered.  They  knew 
what  that  was  according  to  the  late  Pharmacopoeia  (1864),  and  what  it  was 
according  to  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  (1867).  Where  the  dose  would  indicate 
that  the  prescriber  intended  the  stronger  or  the  weaker  preparation,  they  had,  as 
a  rule,  arranged  to  indicate  by  certain  letters  that  the  dispenser  had  used  that 
of  1864  or  of  1867,  as  the  case  might  be,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  prescription 
passing  into  the  hands  of  another  pharmaceutist  he  might  be  induced  to  dis- 
.  pense  in  the  same  manner  as  the  previous  one.  The  question  was  very  difficult 
to  deal  with.  He  spoke  as  having  come  in  contact  with  a  good  many  country 
medical  practitioners ;  and  they  in  many  cases  declared  that  they  would  adhere 
— «nd  adhere  in  spite  of  the  Medical  Council,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  new  Phar- 
macopoeia might  indicate — to  the  old  terms  and  mode  of  prescribing.  The 
pharmaceutists  of  the  present  day  should  be  well  versed  in  all  that  pertains  to 
pharmacy,  because  otherwise  they  might  commit,  not  it  might  be  hoped  a  fatal 
mistake,  but  a  mistake  which  might  to  a  certain  extent  endanger  the  health  of 
the  patient  under  medical  treatment.  In  Edinburgh  they  did  have  now  and 
again,  as  he  presumed  they  might  occasionally  have  in  London,  on  a  prescription, 
certain  letters  within  parenthesis,  those  letters  beiuff  intended  as  a  guide  to  the 
other  pharmaceutists  into  whose  hands  it  might  fall.    That  might  not  be  alto- 
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gether  right ;  bat  stiU  he  tlKiaght  that  at  a  time  when  one  edition  of  tbePlnr- 
maoopoDia  was  chaoged  for  another,  it  was  the  best  meUiod  of  guaiding  agaion 
mistakes.  He  was  speaking  to  pharmaoentisiiB  who  knew  Sat  medical  men 
sometimes  committed  uniDtentional  mistakes,  or  mistakes  tliat  oodured  front 
want  of  aoqnaintanoe  with  the  changes  of  the  different  fonnnkB ;  and  it  bdwfed 
tbem  in  their  position  to  look  aiter  these  things,  andendesTOortokeeptlie 
medical  men  ri^t.  Speaking  as  one  of  the  committee  who  met  in  £diiibai|k, 
occasionany,  for  consideriDg  yarioos  matters,  he  oonld  say  thane  was  no  dt 
partore  there,  on  any  occasion,  from  the  present  Phannaoopoeia  in  any  pR- 
scnption,  unless  that  departure  was  indicated  by  certain  letters  with  wludi  iH 
pharmaceatiats  were  acquainted. 

Mr.  Cabtrighk  said  he  should  not  bare  risen  to  offer  any  remarks  npon  the 
subject  introduced  by  Mr.  Wood  had  not  the  discussion  taken  a  different  ton. 
The  Chairman  had  alluded  to  the  notice  of  the  Medical  Ck>uncil  admomBhi^ 
chemists  to  take  care  what  they  were  about  in  the  matter  of  mscriptioBB.   Be 
(Mr.  C.)  must  confess  that  the  sight  of  that  notice  causea  hito  ooosidenbk 
pain ;  and  he  was  sure  he  need  not  Mlude  to  the  efforts  of  this  Society  in  genenl, 
or  of  the  individual  noembers  composing  it,  to  comply  with  the  inatnictioascf 
the  PharmacopoBia.    He  did  not  think  a  notice  of  that  kind  was  neceamytD 
induce  loyalty  to  the  law  as  regarded  the  dispensiDg  of  medicineB;  bat  ^ 
were  jdaoed  in  a  very  peculiar  position.    They  were  told  to  dispense  oertaii 
things ;  and  if  the  prescnptions  were  always  correct,  they  would  hare  nodifficoltj 
in  following  their  instructions.    The  pharmaceutist  had  frequent  oocmataix 
the  ezeroise  of  discretion  where  much  judgment  and  practiod  knowledge  woe 
required.    For  instance,  it  had  been  stated  that  eyening  that  the  so-caBed  green 
iodide  of  mercury  had  been  described,  certainly  in  one  edition  of  the  Pbttnip 
copoeia,  from  the  account  given  in  books,  and  not  from  actual  practical  ezpen- 
mentB.    They  mi^t  go  further,  and  probably  find  a  certain  number  of  pre{a- 
rations  that  could  not  be  Tery  readily  produced  according  to  the  procetseB  a 
described.    The  Pharmaceutical  Journal  was  sometimes  happy  in  getting  then 
out  of  any  difficulties  they  might  encounter ;  and  in  the  numbo'  which  bid 
just  appeued  they  were  assistMl  with  some  hints  respecting  a  certain  finimeit 
which  was  composed  ol  iodide  of  potassium  and  soap.  He  did  not  know  wfaekhff 
any  present  had  attempted  to  prepare  that  liniment  according  to  the  instmctiou 
of  the  pharmaoopceia,  but  if  they  had,  he  hoped  they  had  succeeded  better  this 
he  had  done.    It  seemed  to  him  quite  dear  that  the  authors  of  the  Pbin&i- 
coposia  could   not   have  made  that  preparation  according  to  the  instroctiaB 
therein  conveyed,  otherwise  they  would  nave  altered  them  materially.    It  wm 
such  difficulties  as  these  that  made  them  hesitate  to  adopt  any  definite  nk. 
He  submitted  that  they  must  trust  a  great  deal  to  the  intdJieence  of  die  dii- 
pensers.    It  was  not  a  question  of  this  Pharmacopoeia  or  that,  but  it  was  really 
a  question  of  the  intelligence  and  the  educational  acquirements  of  the  diBpenaer. 
They  were  more  nnned  against  than  sinning  in  reference  to  the  Pharmaoopceia; 
and  he  thought  the  law  should  apply  quite  as  much  to  those  who  preacribed 
medicines  as  it  did  to  chemists.    If  they  turned  to  prescriptions,  what  did  tiiey 
find  ?    With  the  exception  of  the  prescriptions  of  a  distinguished  member  d 
the  Pharmacopoeia  Committee,  he  had  not  seen  one  single  prescription  that  had 
been  prescribed  in  a  proper  form  according  to  the  British  Pharmaooposa. 
When  he  said  in  proper  form,  he  meant  that  the  weights  should  be  represented 
as  the  Pharmacopoeia  directed.    The  old  signs  for  the  drachm,  scruple,  etc.,  had 
been  abolished,  and  certain  values  altered,  yet  these  prescribed  cnangea  weie 
not  ffenerally  observed.    It  was  such  things  as  these  that  perplexed  dispenaen. 
But  he  thought  that  everybody  who  had  any  interest  in  the  Sodety,  sxhI  every 
one  connected  with  the  dispensing  of  medicines,  would  do  all  he  could  to  for- 
ward the  desires  of  the  Bntiah  Medical  Council;  but  he  was  satisfied  that* 
good  deal  of  the  difficulty  was  occasioned  by  preecriben. 
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Dr.  Redwood  said  there  were  one  or  two  points  that  bad  been  adverted  to 
by  Mr.  Carteighe  npon  which  he  felt  anzioos  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  This  was 
not  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had  been  told — and  commanications  to  the 
same  effect  had  been  sent  to  the  Journal — that  a  yery  good  rule  to  obserre  in 
ascertaining  which  Pharmacopcsia  was  to  be  followed  in  dispensing,  was  to  see 
whether  the  prescription  was  written  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions  conveyed  in  oue  or  the  other  of  them.  It  had  been  assumed  that  the  in- 
structions given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867  were,  that  weights  were  to  be 
expressed  not  by  the  old  symbols  but  by  a  method  which  was  certainly  indi- 
cated, and  indicated  as  the  only  method  to  be  used,  in  the  PharmacopcBia  of 
1864.  But  it  would  be  found  that  medical  men  were  not  restricted  in  the  pre- 
sent Pharmacopoeia  to  the  use  of  these  modes  of  expression,  for  it  was  particu- 
larly stated  in  the  Preface  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867,  that,  *•*  it  will  be  op- 
tional with  the  physician  in  prescribing  to  use  the  symbols  9  and  5,  the  former 
representing  20  and  the  latter  60  grains,  if  such  should  be  found  to  conduce  to 
accoracy  or  convenience  \*^  but  it  was  strongly  urged  upon  all  medical  men  to 
avoid  using  the  terms  ounce  and  pound  with  reference  to  any  other  than  the 
avoirdupoise  or  imperial  standard  weight.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  therefore, 
that  the  Pharmacopoeia  still  admitted  the  old  symbols  of  drachm  and  scruple 
.which  it  was  found  so  convenient  for  medical  men  to  use.  As  there  seemed  to 
be  a  general  impression  that  this  alteration  had  not  been  made  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1867,  he  thought  it  desirable  to  remind  members  of  the  fact.  He 
might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  make  reference  to  another  point.  Mr.  Carteighe 
had  alluded  to  a  process  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  a  certain  liniment,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  pharmaceutists  had  experienced  some  difficulties. 
He  (Dr.  Redwood)  would  not  say — because  he  should  not  be  correct  in  so 
stating — that  the  process  had  not  been  tried  before  it  was  put  into  the  Phar- 
macopoeia ;  but  it  was  adopted  upon  the  authority  of  a  very  high  and  well- 
known  pharmaceutist',  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  preparing  the  liniment, 
which  was  prescribed  by  a  member  of  the  Medical  (Jouncil  for  many  years. 
He  (Dr.  Reawood)  had  sometimes  found  the  difficulty  which  other  pharmaceu- 
tists had  experienced  in  getting  a  good  and  permanent  liniment.  It  was  in- 
tended  to  be  a  semi-solid  liniment,  a  species  of  soap  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
old  Steer^s  Opodeldoc,  but  he  admitted  that  it  called  for  some  modification  in 
the  process  to  render  it  all  that  could  be  desired.* 

At.  Hills  observed  that  when  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1864  came  out,  much 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  dispensing,  arising  principally  from  the  fact  that 
although  the  British  Pharmaco{>oeia  had  legally  superseded  the  works  previously 
poBseasing  authority  for  determining  the  composition  of  medicines,  yet  it  failed 
to  give  general  satisfaction  and  was  not,  therefore,  recognised  and  adopted  by  a 
lar^  proportion  of  the  medical  profession.  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  then  existed,  it  became  the  general  practice  among^ dispensing  chemists 
in  London  to  follow  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  unless  ^^d,  P.'^  were  put  upon 
the  prescription.  Since  then  a  new  edition  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  had 
been  produced,  in  which  the  defects  of  its  predecessor  had  been  rem^ied,  but 
still,  on  its  first  introduction,  a  little  of  the  same  difficulty  was  experienced  as 
occurred  in  1864.  He  did  not  think,  however,  that  the  difficulty  was  as  great 
on  this  occasion  as  some  had  represented  it,  and  what  difficulty  existed  arose  in 
great  measure  from  the  anomalous  practice  previously  adopted.  He  thought 
the  proper  course  to  adopt  now  was  always  to  follow  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 

*  The  directions  given  in  this  Joonial,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Carteighe,  predaely  accord  with 
thfMe  of  the  Pharmaoopcna,  hat  are  rather  more  explicit,  the  temperature  and  kind  of  c^pa- 
xatua  best  i uited  for  producing  the  required  effect  being  indicated. 
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of  1867  nnlesB  **  P.  L."  were  pnt  upon  the  preBcriptaon.  If  they  all  agreed  to 
follow  this  oottTse,  aud  made  it  generally  nDderstood  that  such  was  their  ralen  hi 
felt  aaaured  that  medical  men  would  thank  them  for  it.  They  oould  not  say 
too  plainly  that  they  desired  to  act  in  obedience  to  the  law,  and  to  follow  the 
only  existing  legal  Pharmacopceia  in  this  country ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  aaj 
medical  men  w^ed  to  prescribe  according  to  the  London  or  any  other  Phar- 
macopoeia, their  wishes  would  be  always  implicitly  complied  with,  if  they  deatlf 
indicated  on  their  prescriptions  what  their  intentions  were.  In  adhering  in  all 
cases,  where  nothing  to  the  contrary  was  indicated  on  the  prescription,  to  ths 
formulffi  of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia,  there  was  one  great  satisfaction,  which  wm 
that  in  almost  every  instance  m  which  an  alteration  had  been  miade  in  the 
strength  of  the  preparations  contained  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  as  com- 
pared with  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  the  strength  had  been  ralaoed.  He 
only  material  exception  to  this  was  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  preparatioos  of 
arsenic,  which  was  but  little  used,  and  there  the  name  had  been  altered,  whuk 
would  serve  to  distinguish  it.  Speaking  as  a  dispenser  of  medicines,  he  thought 
they  ought  to  bow  to  the  wishes  of  the  Medical  Council,  as  expressed  in  the 
notice  they  had  issued,  and  which  notice  applied  as  much  to  prescribers  as  dis- 
pensers. If  it  were  generally  understood,  as  he  hoped  it  would  be,  that  dis- 
pensing chemists  would  always  follow  the  BriUsh  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867,  unksi 
otherwise  directed,  he  thought  the  knowledge  of  what  was  the  uniform  prae- 
tioe  in  dispensing  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  medical  men,  and  would  con- 
tribute more  than  anything  else  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  Biitiah  Phar- 
macopoeia by  prescribers.  The  difficulty  they  had  hitherto  experienced  would 
thus  be  soon  got  over.  He  had  himself  experienced  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  introduction  of  new  editions  of  Pharmacopoeias,  with  reference  to  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  had  always  found  that,  with  prop^  management^ 
they  were  of  short  duration,  fie  belieyed  that  such  would  be  the  case  in  r^er- 
ence  to  the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  if  they  acted  in  the  way  indicated. 

Mr.  Wauoh  thought  this  subject,  which  had  arisen  incidentally  out  of  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  introduced  by  Mr.  Wood,  was,  perhaps,  and  espedaDy 
at  the  present  time,  the  more  important  subject  of  the  two.  He  thought  it 
might  be  desirable  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  should  issue  their  advertise- 
ment, and  that  they  should  intimate  to  medical  men  that  they  intended  ts 
follow  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  as  the  onlv  legal  standard  in  all  cases  where 
no  other  Pharmacopoeia  was  indicated,  and  that  they  would  thus  act  in  obe- 
dience to  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  the  wishes  of  the  Medical  Council, 
throwing  the  responsibility  upon  the  prescribers  of  medicines  if  they  failed  to 
do  their  duty  in  pursuing  a  similar  course. 

The  Chairman  fully  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Hills  and  Mr. 
Waugh  on  this  important  subject.  Speaking  as  a  wholesale  druggist, 
he  could  say  that  tne  firm  to  which  he  belonged  had  already  intimated 
to  their  customers  in  the  country  that  every  preparation  they  sent  oat,  would 
be  made  according  to  the  formulse  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  unlesi 
otherwise  ordered.  If  dispensing  chemists  were  generally  to  adopt  the  same 
course,  the  difficulty  would  soon  be  got  over.  As  the  hour  at  which  they 
usually  adjourned  was  already  passed,  Dr.  Attfield^s  communication  must  staoa 
over  for  another  occasion.  He  had  to  announce  that  in  the  following  month 
^the  19th  of  May)  there  would  be  a  conversazione  held  there  as  usua^  oo  the 
day  preceding  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  the  Council  would 
be  glad  to  receive  from  members  and  their  friends  assistance  in  providing 
objects  of  interest  for  the  occasion. 
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A  meetiog  waa  held  in  St.  George's  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  5th  March ; 
Mr.  TouKG,  President,  in  the  chimr. 
The  following  paper  was  read  on— ^ 

CHEMICAL  CONSTITUTION  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  PHYSIO- 

LOGICAL  ACTION. 

BT  DR.   A.   CBUM  BBOWN,  F.B.G.P.  EDIK.,  ETC. 

Chemical  composition  is  an  expression  which  has  a  perfectly  definite  meaning. 
By  it  we  understand  the  proportions  of  the  elements  (or  hitherto  undecompoeed 
sabstances)  which  can  be  obtained  from  a  substance  or  from  which  it  can  be 
built  up. 

In  investigating  the  composition  of  a  substance  it  is  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance  how  it  has  been  decomposed  or  how  it  may  be  reconstructed ;  what 
'we  wish  to  know  is,  what  are  its  ultimate  constituents,  and  how  much  of  each 
it  oontaius.  The  knowledge  of  the  intermediate  steps  is  only  yaluable  so  far  as 
it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  we  have  lost  nothing  and  added  nothing.  It  is 
quite  different  when  we  oome  to  consider  chemical  constitution.  Here  we  have 
to  deal  not  only  with  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  constituent  elements,  but 
ivith  their  relations  to  each  other  in  the  compound.  The  difference  between 
composition  and  constitution  may  be  illustrated  by  very  nuiny  analogies.  I 
shall  make  use  of  a  familiar  one.  The  composition  of  a  household  is  ezoreesed 
by  the  number  of  persons  contained  in  it,  with  the  sex  and  a^  of  each,  out  its 
constitution  is  not  known,  until  we  have  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to 
one  another,  as  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  master  and  servant, 
etc. 

If  we  assume  the  existence  of  atoms,  we  may  define  constitution  as  the  rela- 
tion of  the  atoms  to  one  another  in  the  compound,  joet  as  the  constitution  of  a 
family  is  the  relation  of  the  individuals  composing  it  to  one  another.  We  have 
DOW  to  inquire,  how  these  relations  may  be  discovered,  and  how  they  may  be 
expressed.  We  discover  them  by  examining  the  way  in  which  the  compound  is 
bcult  up  or  decomposed,  and  we  express  them  by  means  of  ^'rational*'  or 
**'  constitutional  '*  formulso.  In  the  case  of  the  family,  alluded  to  above,  we 
should  know  the  constitution  if  we  knew  the  history,  that  is,  if  we  knew  by 
-what  steps  these  particular  individuals  came  to  live  together  in  one  house ;  and 
in  the  same  way,  the  history  of  a  compound,  or  the  steps  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced from  its  elementB,  leads  us  to  a  knowledge  of  its  coustitulion.  As, 
however,  the  work  of  destruction  is  generally  easier  than  that  of  construction, 
-we  are  often  obliged  to  take  the  course  of  gradually,  so  to  speak,  picking  the 
compound  to  pieces,  and  learning  its  history  backwards. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  here,  even  did  time  permit,  to  give  detailed 
examples,  showing  how  the  constitution  of  particular  substances  may  be  deter- 
mined; a  very  clear  account  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  article, 
*•*•  Formulas,  Rational,"  by  Professor  6.  C.  Foster,  in  Watts's  ^  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry.*  It  is  sufficient  here  to  indicate  some  of  the  general  results.  We 
believe,  then,  that  the  atoms  in  a  compound  are  related  to  one  another  in  such 
a  way  that  atom  is  united  to  atom,  and  that  when  two  groups  of  atoms  unite 
together,  it  is  by  indiyidual  atoms  of  the  one  uniting  with  individual  atoms  of 
the  other.  We  find  that  the  atoms  of  some  elements  can  each  enter  into  only 
one  relation,  those  of  some  into  two,  those  of  some  into  three,  etc. ;  such  atoms 
are  called  monatomic,  dyatomic,  triatomic,^etc.,  respectiveJy ;  if  we  prefer 
English  to  Greek  names,  we  may  call  them  singly-related,  doubly- relatea,  and 
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80  on.  We  find,  further,  that  an  atom  which  in  one  oomponnd  is  Bingly-reltieil^ 
beoomeB  in  another  tTBUy-  or  ftvefoM-related,  and  that  a  do^hly-t^ted  aton 
nutj,  in  the  same  way,  become  fourfold-  or  sixfold-related ;  the  change  Id  tk 
number  of  relationa  (what  is  called  the  change  of  *^  atomicity '^)  takiBg  pboe, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  by  two  at  a  time,  so  that  an  atom  which  us  a 
odd  number  of  relations  in  one  compound  has  an  odd  number  in  aU,  and  mj, 
therefore,  be  oftlled  oddly -related  (*^  perissatomic  **),  and  an  atom  which  htt  u 
even  number  in  one,  ha^  an  eren  number  in  aU,  and  may  be  caSkdeven^rda^ 
("  artiatomic  "). 

These  relations  have  been  expressed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways ;  most  ooa- 
pletely  by  the  system  of  "  graphic  formiiUe,'*  first  introduced  by  Frofeev 
keknl^  in  1859.  These  graphic  fonnul»  have  recmved  many  modificalaoM ;  in 
one  oi  theee,  which  I  proposed  in  1861,  each  atom  is  represeiited  bjaeuciB 
oontainiag  1^  symbol  of  the  atom^  a»d  the  rehktiona  by  lines  prooeeoiBg  out- 
wards from  the  circumference  and  connecting  the  circle  with  othen.  M 
graphic  or  pictorial  r^resentatioas  haye  not  mlrequ^tly  beea  objeetod  to  « 
expressing  more  than  we  know,  and  as  leading  readens  to  imagiae  that  the; 
show  the  relative  position  o#  the  atoma,  of  which,  of  conraey  we  are  eotiR^ 
ignorant.  I  thick  1  shall  be  aUe  to  show  you  that  thda  aocssatioB:  is  unfooBdei 
and,  at  the  same  time,  illustrate  the  naeaning  of  chemical  oonstitatioB,  by  tf* 
plying  the  same  graphic  method  to  a  case  where  the  idea  of  positioa  ia  spioe 
does  not  enter  at  alL  Let  us  suppose  that  John  is  ocoapani  of  a  house  wfaiek 
belongs  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  ia  situated  in  Edinburgh,  and  that  Thomas  ooeajpiei 
a  house  belougiBg  to  Mr.  Brown  in  Glasgow  ;  then  representing  John  by  J, 
hia  house  by  £,  Smith  by  S,  Thomas  by  T,  his  house  by  G,  and  Biowa  by  B, 

S  B 

we  may  express  their  relations  thus :  |         and  I  without  meaniDg  thit 

E-J         G— T 
the  landlord  is  situated  above  and  the  tenant  at  the  side  of  the  house.    Nov  if 
it  is  ooDvenieot  for  John  to  go  to  Glasgow  and  Thomas  to  Edinburgh,  thw  my 

SB  SB 

change  houses,  and  we  have    |         and  I         becoming  I        and  I 

Here  we  have  two  g^^P^t  one  in  Edinburgh  and  one  in  Gla^;ow,  befoie  tk 
change  and  after  it.  The  on^  difference  ia,  that  we  have  John  and  ThoMB 
each  in  the  position  previously  oom^ied  by  the  other.  Theae  two  mea  may  be 
totally  unlike  in  every  other  respect^  but  they  are  capable  of  renpladng  mc^ 
other  in  this  particular  relation.  So  in  chea»istry ;  when  chloride  of  aodiia 
and  nitrate  of  silver  are  brought  together,  the  alver  and  the  sodiam  cbanfe 
phu^eSf  each  taking  up  the  relatione  prevwuely  held  by  the  other.  This  » *> 
example  of  what  is  called  double  decomposition. 
Now  let  us  suppose  a  slightly  okore  complicated  case.    Let  John  be  pEoprietor 

B 
as  well  as  occupant  of  his  house.    Here  we  have  £  =  J  and  1  la  ^csk 

John  is  doubly *rdated  and  united  by  both  bonds  to  his  house.    If  he  mv 

B 

I     , 
change  with  Thomas,  the  state  of  matters  will  be  represeftted  thus :  G^ 

E-T. 

Before  the  change  two  groups,  btit  only  one  after.  The  oonespondingcheBi^ 
reaction  is  termed  addition^  and  groups  to  whkh  addition  can  be  made  ia  ^ 
way  are  said  to  be  condensed.  The  eondeneation  obviously  consiBts  in  the  atoas 
being  united  together  by  more  bonds  than  ave  neceesary  to  ensure  the  asity  « 
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the  fiproap.  Tims  J  and  £  are  united  hy  two  bonds,  while  one  voald  be  sufficient. 
We  save  an  instance  of  this  kind  of  addition  in  the  anion  of  ehloriue  and  ole- 
fiant  gas.  The  two  carbon  atoms  of  defiant  gas  are  doub]y-rekited  to  one 
another ;  bj  the  action  of  chlorine  one  of  these  relations  is  broken,  and  each 
carbon  atom  becon»ee  related  to  a  chlorine  atom. 

Addition  may  take  place  in  another  way,  namely,  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  rdations  of  an  atom ;  thus  in  ammonia,  nitrogen  is  trebly- related,  being  united 
to  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  but  when  aromottia  is  brought  into  contact  with  hy- 
drocbkvic  acid,  chloride  of  ammonium  is  formed,  the  nitrogen  becoming  fivefold- 
related,  being  united  to  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  chlorine.  We  may 
iUnstrate  this  by  supposing  that  Jobn,  who  is  already  doubly -related,  borrows 
£1000  from  Robinson,  and  buys  another  house,  thus  entering  into  two  new  rela- 
tionB,  one  to  his  creditor  and  one  to  his  inyestraent.  Now  if  we  offer  Robinson  a 
better  inrestment,  he  will  caU  up  his  money  from  John,  who  must  either  borrow 
from  some  one  else  or  sell  one  of  nis  honses.  Both  cases  occur  in  chemistry ;  if  we ' 
mix  caustic  potash  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  we  offer,  so  to  speak,  the  better 
investment  of  potassium  to  the  chlorine,  which  accordingly  leaves  the  nitrogen, 
but  the  nitrogen,  at  the  same  time,  loses  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  just  as  John 
parted  with  his  creditor  and  one  of  liis  houses  together ;  but  if  we  try  a  similar 
ezperiment  with  the  chloride  of  a  complex  ammonium  (such  as  chloride  of 
tetraroethylammonium),  mixing  it,  say,  with  moist  oxide  of  silver,  and  thus 
tempting  the  chlorine  to  leave  the  nitrogen  and  nnite  with  silver,  the  nitrogen 
does  not  lose  a  methyl  atom  along  with  the  chlorine,  but,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, pays  off  the  chlorine  by  borrowing  from  oxygen.  Thia  analogy  might 
VQ  carried  much  further,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so.  My  object  is  attained 
if  I  have  shown  that  any  kind  of  ration  which  can  be  single,  double,  treble, 
etc.,  may  be  used  to  illustrate  chemical  eonstitution,  and  that  we  are  not  neces- 
■urily  restricted  to  geometrical  relations. 

Our  time  does  not  allow  me  to  dwell  longer  on  this  part  of  the  subject ;  I 
shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  relation  between  chemical 
oonstitution  and  physiological  action. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  this  relation  depends  mainly  on  our  ignorance 
of  the  oonetitation  and  action  of  the  great  majority  of  substances,  which  makes 
it  in&poBsible  for  us  to  make  much  progress  by  direct  comparison  of  constitution 
with  action.  All  that  has  been  made  out  in  this  way  is,  that  the  soluble  com- 
pounds of  wbat  we  may  oaU  a  poisonous  element,  such  as  lead,  have  all  nearly 
the  same  action,  and  similarly  of  a  poisonous  radical,  such  as  cyanogen.  Here, 
however,  we  meet  tame  remarkable  exceptions ;  thus,  kakodylic  acid,  although 
leadily  soluble,  and  containing  a  large  amount  of  arsenic,  is  inert,  and  a  nuinto' 
of  the  double  cyanides,  such  as  ferrooyanide  ol  potassium,  show  no  trace  of  the 
action  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

In  this  d^ficulty  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Fraser  and  myself,  that  another  method 
of  inquiry  might  lead  to  better  results.  The  method  which  we  have  adopted 
consists,  first,  in  introducing  a  known  change  into  the  constitution  of  an  active 
Sdhstance ;  and,  second,  in  comparing  the  action  of  the  new  product  so  formed 
with  that  of  the  original  substance. 

The  first  set  of  substances  to  which  we  apj^ed  this  method  (in  an  investiga- 
tion communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  January  6, 1868)  was 
the  group  of  vegetable  alkaloids,  and  we  have  treated  in  this  way  strychnia, 
bmoia,  thebaia,  morphia,  codeia,  and  nicotia.  Each  of  these  alkaloids  cou  tains 
a  trebly-related  atom  of  nitrogen,  which  can  easily  be  made  fivefold-related. 
We  do  not  know  what  its  original  three  relations  are,  but  we  know  what  the 
two  new  ones  are  which  we  introduce.  Thus,  confining  our  attention  to  strych- 
nia (and  what  is  said  of  it  applies  with  slight  modifi^tion  to  the  others),  we 
fiud  that  a  molecule  of  that  alkaloid  contains  two  atoms  of  nitrogen ;  of  the  cou- 
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nectioBB  of  one  of  these  we  know  nothii^,  of  the  other  we  know  that  H  is  treUf- 
related,  and  that  we  can  make  it  enter  into  two  new  relationB.    We  ean  do  tb 
by  uniting  it  to  an  acid,  hydrochlorie  add  for  instance,  in  which  case  the  net 
relations  are,  one  to  hydrogen  and  one  to  chlorine ;  to  nse  the  old  metaphor,  ii 
borrows  from  chknine  and  invests  in  hydrogen.    We  cannot,  however,  compin 
the  action  of  strychnia  with  that  of  its  hydrochlorate,  for  a  Tery  slight  iDdm- 
ment  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  chlorine  call  np  its  inYestment,  and  leliit 
with  an  atom  of  hydrogen.    To  try  the  effect  of  adoition  we  mnst  add  two  nev 
relations  of  a  more  stable  kind.    This  is  done  by  acting  on  strychnia,  not  wiA 
an  acid,  that  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen,  but  with  an  ether  or  compoond  of 
methyl  or  ethyl,  such  as  iodide  of  methyl  or  iodide  of  ethyl.    Here  the  nitrofS 
borrows  from  iodine  and  iuYests  in  methyl  or  ethyl,  and  the  resnlting  oompomid  ii 
60  stable  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  recur  to  its  former  state.    These  pecnliir 
compounds  were  first  studied  chemically  by  How,  and  afterwards  by  SuU- 
Bchmidt.    The  latter  made  some  experiments  with  methyl-^trychninm  mUi  os 
rabbits,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  quite  inert.    A  more  eon* 
plete  examination  has  shown  that  this  is  not  exactly  true,  but  that  a  still  tson 
remarkable  change  has  heesa  produced.   Large  doses  (thirty  grains^  of  the  iodide 
of  methyl-strychnium  (the  compound  of  strychnia  with  iodine  ana  methjl)  pro- 
duce no  effect  whatever  when  administered  to  a  rabbit  by  the  stomach ;  fiftees 
grains,  however,  kill  a  rabbit  when  injected  under  the  skin.    In  this  case  tiie 
symptoms  are  quite  unlike  those  of  strychnia  poisoning ;  instead  of  ^jf^ 
tetanic  convulsions,  we  observe  a  condition  of  general  paralysis.    Now  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  should  know  how  this  paralysis  is  produced,  and  for  this  par- 
pose  we  had  recourse  to  a  method  which  has  been  very  successfully  apj^w  ta 
the  study  of  various  poisons,  especially  **  urali  ^  or  *'  curare,"  the  South  Ameriaa 
arrow  poison.    To  make  this  method  of  experimenting  inteUigible,  I  shall  oosk 
pare  the  nervous  system  to  a  set  of  telegra^- wires  and  offices.    Let  us  si^pw 
that  every  town  in  the  country  has  two  telegraph-offices,  and  that  each  is  con- 
nected by  a  wire  with  the  head  office  in  London,  one  of  the  wires  is  used  only 
for  sending  messages  up  to  London,  the  other  only  for  sending  messages  dova, 
and  there  is  no  means  of  telegraphic  communication  between  one  country  ton 
and  another,  except  through  London.    Let  us  further  suppose  that  wheoerers 
message  from  London  is  received  in  any  town  the  town  bell  is  rung ;  dov  if 
we  give  in  a  message  at  the  Manchester  office,  intending  it  to  go  through  Londoa 
to  every  town  in  the  country,  and  find  that  no  bells  are  rung,  it  is  obyiov  tkai 
something  is  wrong ;  it  may  be,  first,  that  the  apparatus  at  Manchester  is  ool 
of  order,  so  that  the  message  was  never  sent ;  or,  second,  that  the  up  wire  fn* 
Manchester  was  broken  or  not  insulated,  so  that  ike  message  never  reached 
London ;  or,  third,  that  there  was  something  wrong  at  the  head  oiSee;  or, 
fourth,  that  all  the  down  wires  were  broken  or  not  insulated ;  or,  fifth,  tkat 
something  was  wrong  at  all  the  receiving  offices  throughout  the  oountiy;  cr^ 
sixth,  that  the  bells  could  not  be  rung.    When  a  healthy  frag  is  pinched  any- 
where the  animal  jumps,  a  message  is  sent  from  the  part  of  the  skin  pinched  to 
the  nerye-centres,  and  thence  to  ^1  the  muscles;  but  if  we  give  the  uog iodide 
of  methyl  stryclmium  a  pinch  prodaces  no  effect.    As  in  the  supposed  teb* 
graphic  case  this  result  may  be  due  to  one  of  six  causes, — first,  the  ends  of  the 
sensory  nerves  may  be  injured,  so  that  the  message  is  never  sent  from  the  plsce 
pinched ;  or,  second,  the  sensory  nerve-trnoks  may  be  paralysed,  so  that  the 
messnge  does  not  reach  the  nerve-centres ;  or,  third,  the  nerve-oentrsB  may  be 
so  deranged  that  they  do  not  send  it  on  to  the  motor  nerves ;  or,  fourth,  the 
motor  nerve- trunks  may  be  paralysed ;  or,  fifth,  the  terminations  of  the  motor 
nerves  may  be  injured,  so  that  they  do  not  communicate  the  stimulos  to  the 
muscular  fibres ;  or,  sixth,  the  muscular  fibres  themselves  may  be  incapaU^  ^ 
contracting. 
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To  return  to  the  Bapposed  telegraphic  case, — if  we  could  ensure  that  the 
whole  apparatus  within  some  one  county  at  a  distaDce  from  London,  say  Cum- 
berland, were  in  good  order,  and  found  that  the  bells  rung  in  Cumberland, 
and  nowhere  else,  when  a  message  was  sent  from  Manchester,  we  should 
know  that  the  mischief  was  not  in  the  apparatus  for  sending  the  up  message, 
nor  in  the  up  wires,  nor  in  the  head  office,  nor  in  the  down  wires,  for  to  reach 
Cumberland  the  message  had  to  pass  through  districts  where  the  injury  existed ; 
the  fault  must  be  either  at  the  receiving  offices  or  in  the  bells.  If  now  we  can 
go  directly  to  the  bells  throughout  the  country,  and  find  that  they  can  be  rung, 
we  prove  the  faalt  to  lie  at  the  receiving  offices.  In  the  case  of  the  frog,  we 
can,  by  tying  the  artery  of  one  leg,  prevent  the  poison  from  reaching  that  leg, 
which  thus  represents  Cumberland  in  the  case  above;  if  the  frog  be  now 
pinched  anywliere  he  kicks  with  the  unpoisoned  leg,  proving,  as  above,  that  the 
poison  does  not  act  on  the  terminations  of  the  sensory  nerves,  nor  on  the  trunks 
of  the  sensory  nerves,  nor  on  the  nerve-centres,  nor  on  the  motor  nerve-trunks, 
bat  that  its  action  must  be  either  on  the  terminations  of  the  motor  nerves,  or 
on  the  muscular  fibres.  But  we  find  that  the  muscles  contract  when  directly 
stimulated,  showing  that  they  are  not  injured,  and  we  thus  prove  that  the 
paralysis  is  product  by  a  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  terminations  of  the 
motor  nerves  to  receive  the  stimulus  and  transmit  it  to  the  muscles. 

Strychnia  produces  tetanic  convulsions,  by  exciting  the  nerve-centres  in  the 
spinal  cord,  but  the  substances  formed  by  rendering  the  trebly-related  nitrogen 
atom  of  strychnia  permanently  fivefold-related  produce  paralysis,  and  do  so  iu 
the  very  remarkable  way  described  above.  Not  only  is  this  the  case  with 
strychnia,  but  we  have  found  that  the  same  change  is  produced  in  every  alka- 
loid we  have  examined,  which  has  an  action  like  that  of  strychnia. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  as  yet  made  but  little  progress  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  the  very  important  question.  What  is  the  relation  between  chemical  con- 
stitution and  physiological  action  ?  We  may,  however,  reasonably  expect  that 
a  aeries  of  investigations,  such  as  that  sketched  above,  will  throw  a  good  deal  of 
light  on  the  subject. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams,  and,  at  the  close,  a  cordial 
TOte  of  tnanks  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Brown  for  his  very  able  and  interesting 
communication. 


A  meeting  took  place  in  St.  George's  Hall  on  Friday  evening,  10th  of  April ; 
Mr.  YoTTNG,  Presiaent,  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Archer,  of  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  made  the 
following  communication  on  some  of  the  pharmaceutica]  products  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope : — 

CoxposrrjBi — Gknos  BeUchrytum. — (1.)  Koe  Thee,  or  Fyne  Hottentots  Kooigoed — 
B.  BerpyUifoUum.  For  pulmonary  complaints.  (2.)  Lange  Bheebok  Thee — ff.  sp. 
(3.)  Kort  Bheebok  Thee— i?^.  sp.  Both  used  for  the  cure  of  waterbnwt.  (4.)  Bulk 
pyn  Thee — H.  sp.    Used  for  Colic. 

Genus  Arumisia. — (1.)  A,  Afra — South  African  Wormwood.  Extensively  used  as 
a  Termifoge  and  tonic,  and  for  jaundice,  etc. ;  externally  its  leaves  are  used  with  hot 
water  as  a  poultice  in  dropsy,  and  their  infusion  for  weak  eyes. 

Genus  Tanaeetum. — (1.)  Wilde  Kamille — T,  muUiflorum,  .Used  either  in  powder 
or  infusion  as  a  tonic,  antispasmodic  and  anthelmintic. 

Genus  Osmites, — ^Ber^  Beilis,  or  Mountain  Daisy — 0.  hirsiUa,  Antispasmodic,  and 
externally  the  tinetnie  instead  of  that  of  Arnica. 

Genus  Carduus, — Cardebenedict— C  benedictiu.  Emetic  and  diaphoretic ;  also  as  a 
tonic  in  dyspepsia. 
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RuTAO&B. — ^Fyne  Baehn — Di&gma  alba.    lUse  Bnchii,  or  Fjne  Bndni— .&ip2Mri» 
BtrrulatUHL 

LABiATA.--G«niu  &/r{a.--WiUe  6die--£a^vM  4/HaM^    Tonic  and  cuuuulm. 

Qenus  i/en^Aa.— KraiMinoiit— if.  CapanMf.    Caiminative. 

Lbouminosje.— Ganns  Ha/ina, — ^Vaal  Hoaig   Bosch  Xbae — A.  (mpkxien^.     A 
powerful  diuretic  in  dropsy.    Gael  Hooig  Thoe — R^jteMiata,    Suhb  properties 

Qeuus  Borhowia,    Stekel  Thee^B.  ruacifoUa,    Xfaed  in  astbnui  and  drc^. 

FoLTOALACEjs. — G^eol  Boorst  Thee — Mwnaltea  sp.    Expectorant. 

Ukbeluteilb. — Wilde  Saldeiy — Bubon  galbanum.    IMoretic  in  graTal  and  drowf. 

SoLANACRA.— Oenees  blaren — Solanum  nivewn.    Used  as  a  sedatiTC^  bnt  only  for  a- 
ternal  application. 

Obraniaobjb. — Boode  Babassam — Pdargonium  ancept.    DeobaCrnent. 

QBNTiANACSJi.--Qentian — Chinmiasp,    Used  the  same  as  QeotiaD. 

Zygophtllacba. — MdkaUkva  wuijor. — Tmjtje  loer  me  niat    Daoodum  and  iifaafla 
mnch  used  for  skin  diseases  (externally  applied),  alao  as  a  gaigle  for  aore-throat. 


A  vote  of  thanks  was  cordially  awarded  to  Prof eaaor  Archer  for  his  ivj 
interesting  paper. 

In  the  abaence  of  Mr.  Biuldon,  Mr.  Mackay  explained  the  oonatractioo  d 
rExtincteur,  a  portable  ^e-engine.  Thereafter  the  power  of  eztingoishisg 
flame  was  practically  tested,  f^nd  found  to  be  very  efficiei^t. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Baildon  for  sending  the  instnunent  on  light 


ANWAL  MEETING. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  Edinburgh  was  held  in  the  Gaf^  Boyd, « 
Friday  evening,  17th  April,  1868 ;  Mr.  J.  Youno,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  is  the  President's 


TALBDiOIOBT  ADD) 

Had  this  been  one  of  oar  seientifie  meetingB,  I  should  have  felt  it  inevrabent  npeo  on 
to  have  given  a  short  address,  in  keeping  with  the  practice  which  has  usually  bees 
followed  by  the  Chairman  in  past  years.  This,  however,  beinff  purely  a  busioai 
meeting  predndes  any  attempt  ov  that  kind,  and,  therefore,  yon  wfll  just  allov  aa  ts 
say,  that  though  oar  meetings  during  the  past  Session  faava  not  been  nuflMroM,  ^ 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  successful,  and  the  attendance,  more  especially  on  the  pirt  <>f 
rhe  assistants  and  apprentices,  has  been  most  creditable  to  them.  The  anbjecti  to  wbick 
their  attention  has  been  drawn,  may  not,  perhaps,  have  been  of  the  kind  exactly  nite< 
to  their  circumstances  and  wants.  Nevertheless,  the  seal  shown  and  the  hear^  ■ff'?^ 
bestowed,  g^ve  evidence  of  their  desire  for  improvement,  and  is  eneooraffemeatsuaidsii^ 
to  the  Society  to  persevere  in  its  efforts,  and,  if  possible,  increase  their  edaeslioBsl 
appliances,  so  that  they  may  not  be  in  a  worse  position  than  tiieir  hreChna  ia  €lb« 
districts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Session  has  been  a  short  one,  and,  as  in  past  yesM.  ** 
have  been  aided  by  several  of  the  teachers  connected  with  the  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Angus  Macdonald  opened  the  meetings  of  the  Session  by  a  most  elabonte  ai 
carefully  prepared  address  on  the  *^  History  of  Therapeutieal  Opinions,"  ia  wkieh— 
tracing  the  views  which  have  been  held  from  the  earliest  recorded  periods  down  to  thi 
present  time— he  was  enabled  to  convey  much  valuable  information  in  reference  to  ths 
introduction  and  progress  of  many  substances  employed  in  the  treatment  of  diMM 
under  the  various  systems  promulgated. 

Dr.  Macadam,  for  the  information  of  the  Society,  continned  hto  exposilioa  of  tki 
profl;ress  made  by  Professor  Graham  in  connection  widi  his  interesting  reeesrchMoal^ 
"  Diffusion  of  Liquids  and  Gases,"  nointing  out  the  physiological  value  of  these  ^F"" 
ments,  and  the  important  results  wnich  must  follow  from  a  more  thorongh  eoneeftMS 
of  the  laws  regulating  their  transmission. 

Dr.  Crum  Brown  favoured  the  Society  with  a  most  inteiestine  leotvra,  illustrstoi  ^ 
diagrams,  on  the  '*  Relation  of  Chemical  ConstitutioB  to  Physioloiar.''  That  nsw  k- 
lation  must  exist  is  no  new  thought,  bnt  such  investigations  as  thoit  ef  I^  Ont 
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BvowD  fta4  T.  B.  Kaser,  mobum  Cor  tiie  fini  tune,  «iid  that  mae  long,  to  tell  iu  what 
tlutt  relation  is.  Undonbtedlj  the  subject  poiotB  to  moot  Importuit  discoveries  in 
medical  edeaee^  men  eepeeially  to  that  dapaiioMnt  is  whiefa  we  are  inteiested,  and  may 
nltimatel J  lead  to  smeh  reaalts  as  none  of  ns  in  our  j^osophy  «ver  dreamt  of. 

ProfesNT  Aidur  ezhibited  and  described  a  number  of  phaimaoentioal  substances,  the 
produce  of  the  Ci^  of  Oood  Hope,  ail  d  whioh  he  had  examined  and  classified  witii 
mveb  care,  and  man  j  of  whicii  he  betieired  were  worthy  the  attention  of  the  phttrma- 
cavtists  of  this  eonntrj. 

Various  ottier  maiteis  have  been  hnmghit  before  the  Society  at  these  meetings,  and 
some  discussion  has  been  evoked ;  but  much  gseater  results  would  foUow  if  those  mem- 
bers who  have  the  leisure  and  the  ability  wonld  onlf  consent  to  go  into  harness  for  a 
time,  and  stimulate  their  fellow.labOiuiess  by  the  force  of  a  good  example.  The  yearly- 
expected  legislation  in  connection  with  the  Society,  has  caused  a  kind  of  tnmsition 
period  in  its  histeiT ;  but  in  Scotland  the  impetus  wtaeh  was  given  by  the  Pharmaceu* 
tical  Ck)nference  at  Dundee,  has  not  yet  ceased ;  all  classes  await  the  expected  change 
with  mu4)h  anxiety,  and  so  soon  as  it  does  tske  place,  all  thoee  in  business  who  have 
regard  to  their  own  oomlort  and  position,  will  doubtless  prefer  to  be  i^cogmaed  as 
Pharraaoeutieal  Chemists,  and  hence  all  true  sons  of  the  Society  at  the  present  critical 
period,  should  do  everything  in  their  power  to  advance  its  interests  and  make  it  wortby 
of  the  place  it  seeks  to  occupy,  as  a  ninng^mother  for  all  connected  with  the  pro^ 
fession. 

Too  much  apathy  unfortunately  has  hitherto  existsd  amongst  us  all,  and  it  is  scarcdy 
creditable  to  £dinburgh  that,  notwithstanding  the  respectable  position  fllie  holds  in 
reference  to  many  artides  largely  used  in  pharmacy,  the  scientiific  meetings  in  connection 
with  the  Society  are  dependent  to  so  large  an  extent  on  onr  medical  frMMds. 

I  heme  these  few  obeervations,  made  in  all  love  and  charity,  may  not  be  witiiont 
some  effect,  and  that  if  spared  to  seo  another  Session,  and  under  tiie  guidance  of  my 
soccessor,  the  meetings  may  be  more  numerous,  and  the  support  from  members  of  the 
Society  more  abundant.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  honour  done  me  in  having,  for 
a  second  time,  placed  me  in  this  chair,  and  for  the  readiness  with  which  you  have  borne 
with  my  impeiiections  in  dischaiging  its  duties. 

The  Flresident  then  requested  the  Secretary  to  nad-<- 

THE  ANNUAL  BBPOBT. 

The  Council  in  Edinburgh  have  again  to  bring  befoss  the  Society  their  Annual 
Beport,  at  this,  the  close  of  Session  1867-8. 

The  scientific  meetin|[s  have  been  four  in  number,  and  on  these  occasions  some  veiy 
interesting  communications  were  made.  To  the  genUemeA  who  have  thus  favoured 
the  Society  the  Council  beg  to  tender  their  warmest  thanks.  The  attendance  at  each 
meeting  has  been  a  fair  average  in  point  of  numbexs.  The  Council  have,  however,  to 
repeat  how  much  they  feel  the  apparent  want  of  interest  shown  by  the  members  residing 
here,  in  regard  to  these  meetiugs.  Few  ever  think  of  contributing  towards  the 
scientific  gatherings,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  considerable  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  procuring  matter  sufficient  to  occupy  the  few  evenings  set  aside  for  the  purpose  re- 
ferred to.  The  Council  would  therefore  appeal,  in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  to  sll 
connected  with  the  Society,  to  exert  themselves  either  in  writing  papers,  or  p;etting  tiiose 
who  take  an  interest  in  pharmacy  or  c^emiatry  to  contribute  towards  the  scientific  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  in  Edinburgh. 

The  Library  continues  to  be  watelied  over  and  cared  for,  and  the  Council  express  a 
strong  desire,  that  greater  advantage  should  be  taken,  of  the  volumes  provided  for  the 
use  of  Members,  Anociates,  and  Apprentices. 

The  British  Pharmaeoposia,  having  now  been  for  many  months  in  the  hands  of  phar- 
maceutists generally,  the  Council  cannot  refrain  from  indicating  their  appreciation  of 
this  great  nationid  work.  Not  only  have  new  formulse  been  introduced,  many  of  which 
are  of  considerable  valne,  but  several  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the 
preparations  have  been  adopted,  ol  great  importance  to  the  practical  pharmaceutist,  in 
enabling  him  to  produce  more  perfect  compounds.  Above  all,  however,  the  Council 
hail  with  great  satidaction  an  arrangement  by  which  the  three  Colleges  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Diiblia,  ase  now  united,  in  the  preparation  and  composition  of  the 
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Ttrions  sobsiAiicM  in  tiie  Phwrnifflpmii,  and  prescribad,  by  all  medial  pnctitkiHi 
Uuroog^hout  Englwkd,  Scotland,  and  Inland. 

Legislation  in  pharma^  still  ereeps  on  bat  slowlj.  Still  the  Cooneil  think,  that  thai 
is  great  reason  for  eongiatiilation  in  the  fact,  that  all  opposition  to  a  new  and  exteiM 
Pharmacy  Bill  is  appaiently  at  an  end.  The  Council  are  ready  to  believe,  that  from  tbs 
carelnl  watching,  energy,  and  activity,  so  long  displayed  by  the  London  GoudcQ,  it  ■ 
alone  owing  to  the  entire  pre-occnpation  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  with  impntast 
State  affairs,  that  the  introduction  and  probable  passing  of  a  new  legislatiTe  eaarlnicBi 
has  been  delayed.  Whether  any  effort  will  be  made  to  introduce  the  Bill  to  the  Hoa» 
of  Lords  daring  the  present  Session,  remains  to  be  seen.  Be  that  as  it  may,  hoveni, 
the  Council  here  cannot  help  expressing  the  feeling  of  confidence  which  they  eatcrtyB 
towards  the  Committees  in  London,  in  reference  to  tiieir  exertions  in  conneetioa  «iib 
the  proposed  Pharmacy  Bill,  copies  of  which  have  been  already  printed  and  cireolstdl 
and  which  has  received  the  approval  not  only  of  the  Memben  of  the  Phannaoeiticil 
Society,  but  also  that  of  chemists  and  dra|^gists  generally. 

The  Council  feel  proud  of  the  position  in  frmch  the  Benevolent  Fond  of  tiie  Sooet; 
has  been  placed.  .Aiready  the  sum  originally  named  as  the  proper  amount  to  be  per- 
manently invested,  namely,  £10,000,  approaches  completion ;  wkile  the  snm,danDgtbt 
last  year,  voted  and  paid  to  decayed  and  unf  ortnnaie  Members,  has  been  cooodenble. 
The  distribution  of  such  a  fund,  judiciously  applied,  cannot  have  failed  to  cenv  letirf 
and  comfort  to  many  suffering  from  the  effects  of  pain  and  destitution.  Still  the  Oomial 
would  take  the  opportunity,  ol  pressing  the  claims  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  n^  the  tt- 
tention  of  all  those  connected  with  the  Society,  because  the  annual  subscription  wiD  U 
the  means  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Council,  in  meeting  the  claims  of  those 
who,  from  causes  over  which  they  themselves  had  no  control,  have  found  the  gleunof 
success  which  for  many  yean  had  cheered  them  in  their  battle  of  life,  suddenly  and  sb- 
expectedly  obscured  by  the  dark  doud  of  adversity.  Cases  of  the  most  damant  defcrip> 
tion  aro  continually  coming  before  the  Council  in  London,  and  it  is  obvious  thit  the 
larger  the  amount  of  funds  at  their  disposal,  the  more  extended  must  be  the  area,  of  the 
pleasing  duty  of  benevolence  and  sympathy,  towards  the  assistance  of  those  who,  whdber 
from  physical  or  mental  suffering,  have  been  comparatively  laid  aside  and  rendered  or 
capable  of  further  exertion,  on  behalf  of  themselves  or  of  those  near  and  dear  to  them. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  intromissions  of  the  Secretary  for  the  yetr  1867. 
The  amount  may  be  remarked  as  somewhat  larger  in  the  amegute  than  ususl,  t  or- 
cumstance,  however,  easilv  explained,  in  consequence  of  tiie  Conversaxione,  which  «m 
held  in  the  Industrial  Museum  last  year.  It  was,  however,  a  great  success,  and  tk 
Council,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  account,  subscribed  amongst  themselves  Sixteet 
Guineas,  so  as  to  lessen  the  expense  to  the  Society.  About  one  thousand  ladies  ui 
gentlemen  attended  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Council  hope  that  ere  long  they  vajham 
another  opportunity  of  affordine  the  same  gratification  and  satisfaction  which  all  (^ 
who  attended  in  the  galleries  of  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  on  the  invitatioB^ 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 


John  Mackay  in  account  tntk  the  Pharmaceutical  Society^from  January  Itt  ta 

December  Slsf,  1867. 


1867. 
Mayl. 


Deo.  31. 


£    9, 

Contributiona  from  Oonncilin 
Sdinbargh  towards  GonTer- 

Msione 16  16 

CMh  from  London BO    0 

Babunce  due  to  Seoretaiy   ...  S8    S 


4. 


0 
0 
S 


£89  18    9 


i. 
S 

s 


1867.  *  •• 

Pottane  Staauw    «....   ^  J 

PubUcatione for Libnuy CIO 

ConTenasione^  indading  Expeaaet 
oonneeted  with  Lectueon  8p<o- 

tram  Analjtia  S7  * 

Expenses  c^  Anniul  Iff eethif  ' '| 

Attendance  Bt  Door  of  Meetings...   0  9 

Rent  of  Booms  and  Han ^  J 

Insurance  on  MaaewB   ^  * 

Specimen  Boxes  for  the  MaaeoB...   0  10 

Curator  (Mr.  W.  Hitt)  8  0 

Printing S  W 

Martin  for  Moaeam ^  * 

Petty  Ezpeaaes >  ' 

£8913  S 
Balance  due  to  Seeretuy  ............  O  ^  ' 


S 
i 

0 

I 

c 

« 
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We,  the  attdereigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  acconiits,  with  vouchers  attached, 
find  them  correctiy  stated  and  entered,  and  the  balance  due  to  the  Secretarj  as  at  31st 
December,  1867,  twenty-three  poonds  two  shillings  and  two  pence  sterling. 

(Signed)  Wm.  Ainblik. 

WlLLM.  ArrKEN. 
B.  B.  Brown. 

The  approTal  of  the  Beport  was  pat  to  the  meeting  and  carried  uQanimooslj. 

The  following  were  thereafter  elected  as  o£Qce-bearer8  for  1868-9 : — 

President — Mr.  Ainslie. 

Yioe-President — Mr.  Aitken. 

Coancil — ^President  and  Vice-President,  Messrs.  J.  B.  Young,  G.  Blanshard,  Simpson, 
Gardner,  Noble,  Baimes,  H.  G.  Baildon,  Bachanan,  Kemp  (rortobello),  D.  B.  Brown, 
StoiTar  (Kirkaldy),  Laird  (Dundee),  Kinninmont  (Glaseow). 

Examiners — President  and  Vice-President,  Kemp,  Young,  Gardner,  D.  B.  Brown, 
Noble,  Buchanan,  President  and  Vice-President  in  London,  and  Secretary  in  Edinburgh, 
ex  officiU. 

Cniator  of  Museum  and  Library — ^Mr.  W.  HilL 

Library  and  Museum  Committee — President  and  Vice-President,  D.  B.  Brown,  Noble, 
and  Mackay. 

Secretary — Mr.  Tohn  Biackay. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretary,  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Baildon,  was  ear- 
ned with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Magqcat  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  President,  which  was 
Teiy  unanimously  carried,  and  the  members,  along  with  their  friencU  and  others,  adjourned 
to  the  large  saloon  of  the  hotel,  where  they  sat  down  to  the 

ANNUAL  SUPPER 

Mr.  Ainslie,  Chairman,  Mr.  Aitken,  Croupier,  assisted  by  Mr.  Kemp,  Portobello. 

About  180  were  present,  and,  after  an  excellent  supper,  the  following  toasts  were 
given  and  responded  to : — 

Before  commencing,  however,  apologies  were  read  from  Professor  Christison,  Professor 
Madagan,  Dr.  A.  Crum  Brown,  Dr.  iurthnr  Gamgee,  Dr.  Argyll  Bobertson,  and  several 
other  gentlemen  in  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Chaihman  then  gave  in  succeesion — "  The  Queen  ;"  *'  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  and  other  Members  of  the  Boyal  Family ;"  **  Navy,  Army,  and  Volunteers ;"  re- 
plied to  by  Mr.  Blanshard.  '*The  Pharmaceutical  Society."  The  Croupier  gave — 
^  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society  in  Scotland ;"  replied  to  by  Professor  Archer. 
*<  The  Memory  of  Jacob  Bell,"  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Brown.  ^  The  Boyal  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,"  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Tonng  ;  replied  to  by  Dr.  Smith.  *<  President  and  Council 
in  London,"  by  Mr.  Kinninmont,  of  Glasgow  ;  replied  to  by  Mr.  Mackay.  '*  The  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art,  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Baildon ;  replied  to  by  Professor  Archer.  "The  Be- 
tiring  President,"  by  Mr.  Storrar,  of  Kirkaldy.  *<  Pharmaceutical  Education,"  by  Pro- 
fenor  Archer.  "  The  Council  in  Edinburgh,"  by  Dr.  S.  Macadam ;  replied  to  by  Mr. 
D.  B.  Brown.  *<  Visitors  from  a  distance,"  by  Mr.  Mackay ;  replied  toby  Mr.  Cameron, 
of  Kelso.  '*The  Chairman,"  by  Mr.  George  Blanshard.  ^  The  Croupiers,"  by  Mr.  D. 
B.  Brown.    "The  Secretary,"  by  Mr.  Kemp,  Portobello. 

Early  in  the  evening  a  telegram  was  received  from  the  Glasgow  Chemists'  Association, 
who  were  holding  their  Annual  Supper  in  Glasgow  at  the  same  time.  On  this  being 
made  known  a  return  message  was  despatched  reciprocating  all  the  kindness  expressed 
in  the  sheet  received. 

The  whole  evening  was  spent  most  agreeably,  the  various  toasts  being  interspersed 
with  songs  from  the  Messrs.  Brown  and  others,  and  at  a  very  late  (or  rather  early)  hour 
the  company  separated,  evidently  delighted  with  the  well-arranged  proceedings  of  the 
evening. 
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BRITISH  PHARMACEUTICAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Conferenoe  will  Uiis  year  be  held  at  Norwidi,  oi 
Taesday,  the  18th  of  August,  at  10  a.m.,  and  following  days.  Norwich  iisi 
ancient  and  interesting  city,  containing  80,000  inhabitants.  Its  ealheiinl,  lb 
erection  of  which  dates  back  to  1096,  is  chiefly  Norman.  The  Castle,  manjol 
the  churches,  the  CrmldhaU,  6t.  Andrew^s  Hall,  and  the  qnaint  Dietaniq[ne 
buildings  scattered  abont  the  city  all  add  to  the  architectural,  sctdueologial, 
and  historical  importance  of  the  town.  The  museum  is  oelebnted  for  Sti 
ornithological  coUaction,  which  is  one  of  the  beat  in  the  kingdom.  Hie  BritiA 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  will  also  hold  its  meetingi  ^ 
Norwich  during  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  of  August.  An  onusoaDy  lst|» 
number  of  papers  for  the  Conference  are  promised,  and  the  local  Qfxaas»» 
propose  holding  a  small  and  select  Exhibitioa  oi  Obieeto  nwwABtsd 
rharmacy. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVEBPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

ElevenUi  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  Boyal  Institntion,  BAsrch  1^  18G8;  Kc 
Shaw  in  the  diair.    Lsdies  were  inTited  to  be  present  at  this  meeting. 

The  following  donations  were  announced  :^-The  <  Pbaimaeenfeical  Jonmd '  for  Mfli^ 
The  Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  donom. 

Mr.  Stmes  exhibited  a  sample  of  the  QUcoee  which  be  bad  mnntioned  at  the  pnniv 
meeting,  and  presented  it  to  tne  Museum;  also  a  sample  of  tincture  of  orange-peel  f^ 
pared  from  the  fresh  peel.  He  thought  that  it  was  much  superior  to  that  mtfe  vitii 
dried  peel.  To  diy  orange-peel  so  as  to  preserve  its  aroma,  he  put  it  on  a  woodes  inf 
before  a  gentle  fire. 

He  then  brought  forward  the  subject  of  Linimentum  ammonise.  In  the  new  Ym* 
macopcsia  three  ^arts  of  oil  are  ordered  for  one  of  anunonia,  and  be  found  that  this  gi^ 
a  product  which  is  too  thick  to  pour  from  a  bottle,  and  he  thought  that  the  old  pnp«^ 
tions  should  not  have  been  altered. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  in  his  opinion,  in  order  to  have  a  product  which  sbonld  bs  o^ 
tained  of  imiform  eharacter  from  all  pharmacists,  the  Pharmaeopcaia  shoold  sot  bi 
deviated  from,  and  that  dried  orange-peel  should  always  be  used  to  make  the  tiaeiaie. 
With  regard  to  linimentum  ammonisB  he  invited  discussion,  in  opder  that  the  subject 
might  be  considered  in  any  revision  of  the  Pbarmacopcsia. 

S[r.  Sharp  said,  that  the  preparation  of  linimentum  anunoaiss  had  reoernl  gn>i 
attention  from  the  Pharmacopcsia  Committee. 

Mr.  Stmes  replied,  and  then  the  Ceaibhak  called  upon  Mr.  Sharp  to  read  the  jap* 
for  the  evening  on  "  The  Applications  of  Science  to  the  Prodnciion  of  Arti&isl  Ssb- 
stances." 

Mr.  Shabp  stated,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  conscientions  perfonnance  of  tliehtf^.^ 
had  undertaken,  be  had  endeavoured  to  tcace  back  the  artificial  to  its  eaitiest  b«ia- 
nings,  and  after  much  research  was  fain  to  conclude  that  its  origin  was  too  farbscato 
reach.  Sufllce  it  that  this  nineteenth  century  finds  us  such  adepts  in  the  art  of  nttbzsg 
things  appear  what  they  are  not,  that  the  most  Utopian  dreams  of  the  alcbesoist  SMU 
but  trifles  compared  with  the  modem  realizations  of  gold-making,  diamond-Jaanufs^a'^ 
and  endless  adaptations  of  tinfoil  and  pinchbeck.  Birmingham  would  be  a  beana  ts 
the  old  chemist,  who  bent  over  crucible  and  crouched  to  look  with  scorched  eyes  i^^ 
his  glowinff  furnace, — the  weary  days  and  nights,  and  longings  after  the  yellov  iw 
that  never  lined  the  bottom  of  his  crucible  would  be  over.  No  need  forimpkxiagtf 
the  Trinity  to  bless  his  efforts  to  make  money  by  a  readier  process  than  that  of Jw 
fellow-mortals.    Behind  the  black  walls  girding  fieiy  furnaces,  and  sendiog  back  eehoa 
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of  endless  odse,  there  are  your  true  ftlchemists,  who,  if  they  reeeived  an  order  to  tnppl  j 
the  naivene  with  gold  ooroneta,  and  neekiaees  of  prisnuUicallj  flashing  diamonds,  woald 
execute  it  in  a  week,  though  thej  never  saw  an  atom  of  the  precious  metal,  or  cast 
envious  eyes  upon  a  single  ^em  of  the  first  water. 

Whether  it  is  to  the  credit  of  sdenee  that  she  should  so  largely  employ  herself  in  the 
prodnction  of  things  which  are  not  what  they  seem  is  an  open  question.  Science  is  not 
sim|dy  the  handnuiid  of  the  arts-— she  is  also  the  servant  of  the  eitificiai.  It  is  worthy 
of  some  eensideratton,  whether  the  man  who  supplies  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
with  German  silver  teaspoons  and  diamonds  of  steass,  is  not  performing  as  great  a  service 
as  he  who  analysss  the  stars.  Of  course,  in  considering  how  far  it  behoves  science  to 
meddle  with  artificial  substances,  we  have  to  consider  the  actual  value  of  the  product, 
and  the  scarcify  of  ihe  article  imitated.  There  is  also  something  else  to  consider,  viz. 
vhat  may  be  the  moial  result  of  aiding  the  production  of  the  artificial.  Science  is 
placed  between  two  positions.  She  may  pour  sulphuric  acid  down  the  throat  of  an  aged 
beldame,  who  believes  she  is  drinking  gin,  or  she  may  manufacture  carmine  in  which 
carmine  ezisteth  not  In  doing  these  things  she  steps  down  from  her  exalted  throne 
and  demeans  herself.  On  the  other  hand,  she  may  furnish  a  people  with  beautiful 
things,  otherwise  unattainable,  may  cultivate  a  taste  for  ^egance,  and  bring  comfort 
into  thousands  of  homes.  She  may  imitate  all  the  odours  in  the  universe,  and  furnish 
as  with  essences  of  all  fruits,  though  she  never  saw  a  flower  or  beheld  an  orchard ;  and 
when,  in  our  natural  weakness,  we  lose  what  nature  has  given  us,  science  steps  in,  and, 
taking  us  by  the  hand,  leads  ns  into  the  Paradise  of  the  artificial ! 

Tbid  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  mankind  by  chemical  science  for  the  production 
of  the  aitifieial  ase  almost  inexhaustible.  There  is  very  little  which  chemistry  will  not 
do  for  you,  if  yim  ask  it  It  is  powerful  for  good  or  eviL  It  cannot  stop  in  its  course 
till  it  has  snatched  all  the  secrets  from  mother  earth ;  all  natural  things  must  pass 
tbrongh  its  cmcible.  The  raiga  of  the  aitifieial  in  all  its  glory  is  yet  to  eorae,  and 
chemistry  will  be  the  king-maker.  Tlie  coffee  of  Mocha  has  yet  to  be  replaced  by  the 
coffee  of  the  laboratory.  There  are  dyes  yet  unborn  whose  colours  find  no  place  in  the 
rainbow.  Chemistry  shall  one  day  gaze  upon  artificial  light,  putting  out  with  its  re- 
splendent glory  the  light  of  the  noonday  sun.  The  axe  of  tiie  reruvian  shall  no  longer 
strip  the  cinchona  of  its  bark,  for  the  man  of  test-tubes  shall  make  his  quinine  in  that 
den  of  his,  wherein  the  dreams  of  philosophers  and  alchemists  have  beMi  fulfilled. 
There  are  hundreds  of  compounds  upon  which  endless  changes  may  be  rang,  and  from 
which  innumerable  other  compounds  may  be  derived.  Deprive  us  of  all  our  present 
articles  of  food,  rob  us  of  oar  stone-quarries  and  forests,  cut  off  oar  supplies  of  all 
imaginable  things  requisite  for  existence,  and  chemical  science  could  replace  them  all. 
Set  this  science  on  a  bare  rock  in  Uie  Straits  of  hfagellan,  and  before  she  would  starve 
she  would  have  discovered  a  method  of  rendering  the  rock  fertile,  and  in  a  year  would 
have  a  crop  of  wheat  nodding  in  the  autumn  bree2se. 

Let  no  man  despise  the  artificial.  It  has  its  uses  in  this  world.  If  yon  can  afford  to 
do  without  it  you  may,  but  you  wHl  have  to  go  back  to  Eden  to  do  so.  At  the  same 
imoe  let  it  foe  remembered  that  genuine  beauty  and  utility  dwell  only  in  the  real.  The 
artificial  may  do  for  a  season,  but  it  has  a  fashion  of  tarmshing,  of  suddenly  displaying 
some  side  never  intended  for  the  public  siffht  It  only  wants  time  in  order  to  become 
hideous,  and  to  find  its  way,  like  all  pinchoeck  and  paste,  to  the  great  Umbo  into  which 
is  cast  the  unreaL  There  are  many  markets  in  this  world,  but  the  cheapest  is  that  in 
which  truth  is  sold. 

There  are  three  classes  of  imitative  substances.  The  first  contains  purely  chemical 
oooapounds,  which,  though  differing  from  other  substances  in  composition,  present  like 
chaiaeten,  and  may  be  used  for  similar  purposes.  This  class  also  contains  many  chemi- 
cal substances  which  may  be  tenoned  synthetical  imitations  of  natural  productions,  as 
well  as  the  artificial  alkaloids^  The  second  class  contains  those  substances  made  to  imi* 
tate  certain  products  by  a  mixture  containing  at  least  a  small  portion  of  the  body  imi* 
tated ;  these  come  properly  under  the  head  of  falsification.  The  third  class  consists  of 
those  products  which  are  purely  artificial, — that  is,  while  they  represent  certain  bodies  in 
appearance  and  application,  they  entirely  differ  from  them  in  composition.  These  purely 
imitative  substances  alone  formed  the  subject  of  the  present  lectures. 

The  imitations  of  the  precious  metals  were  first  described,  with  the  several  fonnuks 
for  fictitions  gold,  and  the  varioos  imitations  of  silver. 
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Imitative  gwaa  came  next  in  order.  Although  the  chemical  composition  of  the  pcocisv 
gtones  is  known,  the  attempts  to  prodoce  them  bjr  vfnthetieal  prooeaeeB  hare  not  hitbsr- 
to  been  attended  with  such  success  as  to  enable  them  to  be  introdneed  into  comnKRe. 
We  may  go  through  all  the  gems,  however,  and  there  is  not  cue  whieh  Birmioihui 
cannot  produce  for  us.  In  Paris  alone  there  are  446  makers  of  imitation  jewelleiy,  as' 
48  makers  of  imitation  stones  and  pearls ;  and  if  to  these  are  added  hundreds  of  wcd- 
men  in  England,  Germany,  and  elsewhere,  some  idea  majr  be  formed  of  imitative  g^ 
manufactured.  The  processes  for  imitative  pearls  were  next  described,  followed  hj  & 
numerous  substitutes  for  Whitbj  jet,  coral,  lava,  Japan  ^work,  and  ivoiy. 

The  Chaibman  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr,  Sharp's  paper,  and  regretted  tbt 
there  was  not  a  larger  attendance.    He  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Shaip. 

Mr.  BoBiNSON  seconded  the  vote,  which  was  carried  unanimonsly.  The  lecture  w 
copiously  illustrated  witii  examples  of  the  substances  described,  and  with  diagcuu. 


Twelfth  Oenenl  Meeting,  held  March  26th,  1868 ;  the  President,  Mr.  B.  Suion,  a 
the  chair. 

The  SnoRBTAitT  announced  the  following  donations: — The  ' Chenciist  and  Druggist.* 

Mr.  HiLDiroH  said,  that  he  had  prepared  linimentnm  ammoniss  according  to  the  Pbtf- 
macopoeia,  and  had  obtained  a  good  product  which  could  be  poured.  He  exbihtted  i 
specimen  and  prepared  some  at  the  meeting.  He  believed  that  the  thicknew  deftaM 
on  the  purity  of  the  oiL 

Bfr.  bTMBS  stated  that  he  found  it  always  became  thick  when  kept  He  thoBght 
that  the  Pharmacopceia  would  be  improved  &  the  impurities  indicated  by  the  tests  weit 
named.    He  also  considered  that  formulae  should  have  been  given  for  a  syrup  of  ptMi- 

S hates  to  replace  Parrish's,  and  for  chlorodyne,  as  they  were  constantly  pnsseribed.   Hi 
id  not  think  it  incumbent  on  pharmacists  to  dispense  Dr.  Collis  Browne's  dikrodTse 
only. 

The  Sbqutabt  remaiked  that  the  Phannacopoeia  was  not  a  text>book  of  dieiiiiitn't 
and  that  it  assumed  the  possession  of  some  knowledge  of  analytical  reactions. 

Mr.  Bedvobo  had  found  that  Pairish's  syrup  could  only  be  obtained  good  when  p» 
pared  by  Mr.  Pazrish.    He  always  dispensed  GoUis  Browne's  chlorodyne. 

Mr.  IStmbs  replied,  that  he  prepared  his  own  synip  of  phosphates,  and  found  it  ks^ 
well.  The  liq.  bismuth!  was  intended  to  roplace  Schachrs,  and  chlorodyne  was  wait 
by  others  equal  to  Collis  Browne's,  and  a  formula  could  have  been  given. 

Mr.  Sharp  said,  that  he  thought  the  ^cacy  of  medicines  was  often  diminished  ^ 
the  anxiety  of  pharmacists  to  prepare  a  so-called  elegant  preparation,  and  that  he  woiii 
like  to  know  what  was  the  precise  meaning  of  **  elegant,"  as  applied  to  mediciaes.  Ai 
liq.  bismuthi  (Schacht's)  had  a  known  composition,  no  comparison  couU  be  mk 
between  it  and  chlorodyne. 

The  Pbbsidbnt  requested  Mr.  Sharp  to  read  the  second  part  of  his  pi^er  on  "T^ 
Applications  of  Science  to  the  Production  of  Artificial  Substances." 

Imitative  fruit,  essences,  odours,  flowers,  parchment,  bone,  leather,  india-rubber,  etc* 
were  treated  of  in  the  second  lecture. 

The  chemist  has  the  Hesperidean  Gardens  at  his  command.  He  is  indepeodest  of 
fruit-trees,  glowing  orchards,  and  September  sun.  He  requires  only  an  IrishDaD^ 
Arcadia,  a  potato-field,  and  he  will  produce  the  essences  of  strawberries,  sweet  ai  ever 
grew  in  English  gardens,  pears  of  Jargonelle  of  delicious  flavour,  pine-apples  of  the  iar- 
off  Indies,  nntil  you  wonder  into  what  orchards  of  Paradise  this  diemist  has  stnTcd. 
Gratitude  is  due  to  a  beneficent  science,  which,  when  Nature  will  not  produoe  sveet- 
briar,  gives  us  its  perfume  for  a  mere  song.  In  fact,  we  are  learning  to  soap  oor  ingen 
at  Nature,  and  to  remind  her  that  for  all  purposes  of  perfumery  we  need  no  hoaejwKkk. 
jonquil,  myrtle,  heliotrope,  or  violet;  they  may  vanish  from  our  gardens,  so  fsr  as  the 
perfumes  they  yield  are  concerned,  we  can  supply  them  from  other  aonroes. 

Bir.  Sbabp  concluded,  by  referring  to  the  necesrity  for  a  greater  spread  of  sdffti& 
knowledge.  He  had  no  sympath;^  with  lamentation  and  woe  now  filling  the  lead, « 
the  score  of  the  English  people  being  behind  other  nations  in  matters  of  aeieaee,  Ffifi 
and  north-easterly  winds  always  generate  discontent  in  the  British  mind,  and  disoostcss 
always  results  in  genuine  work.  The  first  item  of  technical  education  this  nation  hafte 
learn  is  the  art  of  knowing  its  own  strength,  and  having  faith  in  itself,  out  oi  whicb  ffv 
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come  the  knowledge  ihat  no  power  in  the  world,  Ckllic,  Tentonie,  or  ScUTonie,  shall 
onistrip  this  Anglo-Saawn  nee,  which,  like  the  dew  of  heftven,  is  falling  npon  all  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

A  heartj  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Sharp  for  his  instructive  and  interesting 
paper,  and  the  meeting  dosed. 


LEEDS  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Seventh  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at  the  PhOosophieal  Hall  on  the  even- 
inflrof  April  8 ;  the  Prudent,  Mr.  Rktnoldb,  in  the  chair. 

'  The  meeting  first  considered  the  effect  npon  the  interests  of  its  members  that  would 
follow  the  passing  of  clause  15  of  the  Bailways  Regulation  Bill,  now  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  it  was  unanimously  and  strongly  condemned.  The  following  resolution 
was  passed : — *'That  clause  16  of  the  Railways  Regulation  Bill,  now  before  Parliament, 
would  have  the  effect  of  giving  to  railway  companies  an  unjust  monopoly  in  carrying 
•mall  parcels,  and  cause  great  annoyance  and  loss  to  members  of  this  Association. 
That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Members  for  the  Borough,  and  that  the 
Committee  be  requested  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  Bill.'* 

Moved  by  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  Taylor. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Yewdall,  having  read  the  notice  issued  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  General  Medical  Coundl,  ordering  the  exclusive  use  of  the  British 
Phannacopceia  (1867)  by  all  dispensers,  the  question  was  discussed.  The  feeling  of  the 
meeting  was  embodied  in  the  following  resolution  : — '*  That  the  notice  issued  by  the 
General  Medical  Council  as  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  (1867) 
having  been  brought  before  the  Association,  and  it  being  known  that  some  prescribing 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  Leeds  still  adhere  to  older  formulce,  the  Committee  is  re- 

f  nested  to  ask  such  prescribers  either  to  indicate  upon  each  prescription  the  particular 
Pharmacopoeia  which  they  wish  to  be  followed,  or  to  give  general  instructions  that  may 
be  communicated  to  the  members  of  the  Association.  Subject  to  this  inquiry  the  Asso- 
ciation recognizes  the  propriety  and  importance  of  the  course  urged  by  tiie  General 
Medical  CounciL" 

Moved  b^  Mr.  Abbott,  seconded  by  Mr.  Freshfield  Reynolds. 
The  subject  of  the  evening,  as  announced  on  the  lecture  card,  was  the  exhibition  of 
illnstiutions  of  Microscopic  Crystallography,  and  Mr.  James  Abbott  Introduced  this  by 
an  appropriate  description  of  the  lalMurs  of  Dr.  Guy  and  Mr.  Waddington,  explaining 
the  conditions  that  had  given  the  best  results  in  his  own  experience,  which  had  been 
large.  Several  microscopes  were  provided,  and  a  large  number  of  microscopic  slides, 
chiefly  of  sublimates,  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Waddington,  of  London,  Mr.  Severs,  of 
Kendal,  Messrs.  Abbott,  Yewdall,  and  Jadison,  of  Leeds,  whilst  Mr.  EUwood,  of  Bir- 
mingham, sent  photographs  of  microscopic  crystals.  The  exhibition  excited  much 
inteieet,  and  the  cordiid  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  genUemen  named. 

OBIGINAL  AND  EXTBACTED  ABTICLE8. 


ON  EECENT  CHANGES  IN  CHEMICAL  NOTATION  AND 

ATOMIC  WEIGHTS. 

BY  WILLIAM  A.  TILDBK,   F.C.8.,  DEM0N8TBAT0B  IK  THB  LABOBATOBT  OB 

THB  PHABMACBUTICAL   80CIBTT. 

Chemistry,  like  other  sciences  to  which  mathematical  principles  have  not 
been  applied,  furnishes  an  example  of  the  effects  which  follow  from  a  want 
of  nnitbrmitj  of  opinion  with  reference  to  the  axioms  from  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  set  ont.  It  is  even  now,  after  a  century  of  labour,  a  great  heap  of 
facts  confused  with  hypotheses,  presenting  hardly  so  much  of  real  system  as 
entitles  it  to  the  place  and  dignity  of  a  science. 


536-  tm   U€BVT  OHAKGTBS  IN 

Modeni  tbeoref^^  ohemistrf  is  eodceded  «ren  bj  tliofee  wli6  teach  it  tob? 
hi  a  (loodftioft  fn  from  MtisfiMstoTy,  bnt  it  is  represented  as  hsrinf;  tke  rtcm- 
mendation  that  it  approaches  nearer  than  hitherto  to  the  pure  resmt  of  c^- 
ration,  whilst  certain  practical  advantages  tire  believed  to  be  brought  in  withi 
The  advocates  of  any  new  theory  indeed  ought  to  be  able  to  shov  tb&i 
benefit  is  to  result  from  its  adoption.  If  snch  is  reallj  the  case  here,  no  cob- 
siderations  of  convenience  alone  ought  to  prevent  the  emplo^ent  of  tbs 
which  is  to  do  to  science  the  vmry  snnllest  service.  As  well  might  the  istro- 
nomer  reject  the  use  of  mathematics  because  it  is  a  difficult  study  to  te 
tmleanied  in  suek  matters ;  or  the  physiologist  reject  the  aid  of  ehemiftrr 
because  people  f^enerally  know  nothing  of  its  principles.  At  the  same  tine 
circnmspection  is  necessary,  lest,  for  the  sake  of  mere  ingenuity  of  eoirj«- 
tnre,  we  be  tempted  to  wander  beyond  legitimate  bounds. 

In  considering  the  views  maintained  by  the  majority  of  modem  chenusts, 
it  ought  to  be  some  consolation  to  those  of  conservative  tenets  to  reflect  tint 
the  novelties  in  atomic  weights,  which  have  had  so  much  to  do  in  promoting 
the  revolution,  are  in  reality  merely  a  readoption  of  nearly  Uie  whole  of 
those  which  were  chosen  and  employed  by  Bmelius  more  than  fifty  jeftn 
ago. 

The  theoretical  ehennstry  of  to-day  exhibits  advantages  and  defects  rerr 
similar  to  those  attaehing  to  the  modem  systems  in  natural  history.  Deftu- 
tions  are  not  in  all  cases  intended  to  be  absolnte  and  liable  to  no  exeeptiou. 
bnt  can  often  be  accepted  only  in  a  relative  sense.  Who,  for  instance,  esa  ia* 
dicate  the  boundary  which  separates  the  atomic  and  the  so-called  molecalii 
mode  of  combination  P  or  ean  point  out  a  gronp  of  compounds  in  whieh  indi- 
vidual anomalies  do  not  make  their  appearance  ?  Nature,  in  fact,  in  of 
opinion,  has  alwa^rs  had  the  credit  of  working  more  by  rule  and  with  i 
greater  degree  of  simplicity  than  we  are  justified  in  believing  from  wbstic 
see  of  her  operations. 

The  principal  changes  which  have  been  made  by  modern  chemists  area 
the  atomic  weights  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  elements,  and  in  theso- 
tation  of  formulss.  Uafortnnstely,  the  nomenelatore  seems  yet  to  be  qvsi 
undecided. 

Before  presenting  the  arguments  which  are  employed  in  support  of  the  exw- 
ing  views  with  reference  to  the  question  of  atomic  weights,  it  will  be  necesajrr 
to  examine  the  meaning  attached  by  modem  science  to  the  word  *'  atoffl- 
The  possibility  of  the*ezistence  of  sucn  things  as  ultimate  particles  orpbysk^ 
atoms  is  for  the  metaphysician,  rather  than  the  student  of  natural  philosopbji 
to  decide.  The  existence  of  chemical  atoms  is  at  the  present  day  regarded  u  t 
question  not  at  all  involved  in  that  of  the  infinite  divisibilitj  of  matter- 
Chemical  atoms  are  defined  as  portions  of  matter  incapable  of  further  dj"^ 
sion  by  chemical  agency,  without  inquiring  what  may  be  possible  physically- 
If  this  be  agreed  upon,  no  hypothesis  need  be  involved,  atomic  weights  a^ 
cording  to  this  definition  being  ascertained  by  appeal  to  experiment  alon^* 
If  it  is  constantly  found  that  a  certain  weight  (or  simple  multiple  of  tint 
weight)  is  concerned,  in  all  the  reactions  into  whitsh  we  find  a  given  efemeDt 
entering,  the  number  expressing  that  proportion  must  be  taken  as  repuBieB^ 
ing  the  quantity  of  matter  in  its  chemical  atom.  Let  as  take  the  esse  o| 
oxygen  as  an  illustration  :  I  shall  first  endeavour  to  give  the  chief  <^^*^JJ^ 
reasons  which  have  infinenced  ehemists  in  altering  its  atomic  valoe  noa 
eight  to  sixteen,  and  then  refer  to  the  physical  phenomena  whiA  lend  sap- 
port  to  the  idea.  ^ 

A  very  important  question  first  presents  itself— Is  the  oxygen  of  ^nUf  *^ 
sible  into  two  parts  as  the  hydrogen  is,  or  is  it  an  indivisible  qnaatityj* 
other  words,  is  it  composed  of  two  atoms  or  one  ? 
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When  water  is  treated  with  metallic  potassium,  hydrogen  gas  is  evolyed  and 
caustic  potash  formed  ;  this  caustic  potash  has  heen  usually  expressed  sym  - 
bolically  KO,HO  (=::KHO,);  that  is,  from  two  equivalents  of  water, 
2  HO,  naif  of  the  hydrogen  has  been  expelled,  and  potassium  substituted  for 
it.  Again,  if  caustic  potash  be  fused  with  metallic  potassium,  the  remainder 
of  the  hydrogen  is  driven  out,  and  we  obtain  oxide  of  potassium,  KO  or 
KjD,.    The  hTdrogen  is  then  replaceable,  in  two  stages. 

jBy  a  well-Known  senes  of  reactions,  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  double 
ethers  may  be  produced  from  water.  By  acting  upon  water  with  potassium, 
caustic  potash  is  formed  with  cTohition  of  hydrogen  ;  caustic  potasn  digested 
with  hydriodic  ether  furnishes  alcohol  and  iodide  of  potassmm ;  potassium 
immersed  in  alcohol  evolves  hydrogen,  and  gives  rise  to  a  compound  called 
potessinro-aleohol ;  hydriodic  ether  made  to  act  on  potasshim'alcohoi  pro- 
daoes  ether  and  iodide  of  potassium ;  lastly,  if  metn^l-hydriodic  ether  be 
sabstituted  for  iodide  of  ethyl,  a  compound  results  which  is  called  a  double 
ether,  since  it  contains  both  methyl  and  ethyl.  In  symbols,  all  these  reac- 
tions would  be  expressed  as  follows :— ' 


2HO-f-K:  = 

KHOj  +  Etl: 
EtHO,-f  E  = 
EtK:0,  +  EtI  = 
EtKO,-|-MeI  = 


=  S-f  KHO, 

=  EtHOj-f  KI 
s:  EtKOj  +  H 
=  Et,0,+  KI 
EtMeOj-hKI 


This  last  subetmee,  it  is  important  to  observe,  possesses  all  the  characteris- 
tics  of  a  tme  chemical  compound ;  it  is  no  mere  mixture  of  ethylic  and  me- 
thylic  ethers.  Its  formula,  therefore,  can  in  no  way  be  reduced  or  simplified ; 
it  consists  of  the  two  organic  radicles  methyl  and  ethyl  united  to  16  pai*ts  by 
weifi^ht  of  oxygen  (2  equivalents),  that  is,  to  the  same  quantity  that  obviously 
exists  in  common  ether,  in  the  alcohol  f^om  which  it  was  formed,  in  caustic 
potash,  and  in  2  equivalents  of  water. 


Oxygen  =  8. 

Water H^.    . 

Potash HKOj 

Oxide  of  Potassium  .    .  K^O,    • 

Alcohol EtBOj 

Potassium- alcohol    .    .  EtKO, 

Ether EtjO,   . 

Methyl-ethyl-ether  .    .  MeEtO,, 

Ethyl-amyl-ether      .    .  EtAmO, 


Oxygen =16. 

.  "HjO 

.  HKO 

.  KjO 

.  EtHO 

.  EtKO 

.  Et,0 

.  MeEtO 

.  EtAmO 


If  it  be  admitted  then  that  the  oxyg^i  of  ether  is  one  chemical  atom  (that  is, 
according  to  the  definition,  an  indivisible  Quantity),  that  of  water  must  be  so 
likewise,  and  its  molecule  must  be  assumed  equal  to  18. 

If  a  series  of  oxides  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  in  all  cases  that  each 
term  of  the  series  differs  from  those  which  precede  and  follow  it  by  a  quan- 
tity of  oxygen,  which  is  an  even  mliltiple  of  8  parts  by  weight,  never  an  odd 
iftdltiple  of  that  number. 


Hydrochloric  Acid 
Hypochlorous  Acid 
Chlorous  Acid  .     . 
Chloric  Acid    .    . 
Perchloric  Acid    . 


Oxygen  =8 
flCl  . 
HCIO, 
HCIO4 
HCIO, 
HClOg 


Oxygen =16. 
HCl 
HCIO 
HCIO, 
HCIO, 
HCIO4 


1 
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Oinrgen  =  8.    Oxysen  =  16. 
NitrouBAoid    ....    HNO^    .    .    HWO, 
NitricAcid HNO,    .    .    HNO, 

Essential  Oil  of  Almonds  C^Hfit^    •    G,H«0« 
Benzoic  Acid  ....    C|4H,04 .    •    Cj^HgO, 

Blue  Indigo     ....    O^HjNO,  .    CgH,NO 
Isatin C,.H,N04  .    C,H.NO, 

Aldehyde C4H4O,  .    .    C,H4  0 

Acetic  Acid     ....    C4H4O4  .    .    C2H4O2 
etc.  eta  etc. 

Again,  when  oxygen  is  remoTed  by  processes  of  redaction  from  oompoanii 
containing  it,  the  remoTal  invariably  occurs  in  quantities  repreeeating  16  or 
a  multiple  of  16  parts  by  weight. 
Thus:— 

HNO,  +8H  =  NH,  +  8H,0, 

or    HNO,  +8H  =  NH,  +  8H,0 

BeosoioAoid.  B«]isoic  Aildiy-da. 

C|4H,04  +  2H=   C,4H,0,  +  H,O, 
or  •CyH.Oj  -h2H  =   CyB[,0    -h  H,0 

Tartorie  Acid.  Boodnio  Acid. 

C,H,0„   +   4,H  =    CgH,0g+2H,0, 

or    C4H,0e    +    4H  =    C4H,04  +  2H,0 

When  water  is  liberated  from  a  compound,  it  is  never  in  proportion  repre- 
sented by  H O,  but  by  2H0  (O  =  8). 

Ifitnte  of  Ammonia.  LtoffhingOM. 

NH4N0e  =   N,0,  +  2H,0, 
or    NH4NO,   =   NjO     +  2H,0 

AoeUte  of  Ammonia.    AeetoDitrfla 

NH4C4H,04  =  C4H,N  +  2H,0 
or    NH4C,H,0,  =  C,H,N  +  2H,0 

Laetio  Acid.       Anhydnmt  Lactic  Add. 

C.HeO,     =     CeH404     +     H,0, 
or      CjHjOj     =     C,H40,     +     HjO 

Or  in  processes  of  oxidation 

Alcohol.  Aldehyde. 

C4  H,0,  -h  20  =  C4  H4O3  +  H,  O, 
or  OjHjO  -f  O  =:C,H40  +H,0 

The  above  examples  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  arguments  have  bees 
drawn  from  considerations  purely  chemical,  and  exhibit  some  of  those  M/k 
have  been  influential  in  inducing  the  modifications  in  the  atomic  weigbte  of 
oxygen,  and  the  other  non-metallic  elements ;  but  innovation  has  not  resied 
here;  the  metals  have  themselves  been  the  subject  of  much  diseusion' 
Diatomic  radicles  in  organic  chemistry  have  long  been  recognized,  bat  it  wti 
more  particularly  the  strong  analogies  urged  by  Wurts  as  existing  betveei 
the  compounds  of  ethylene  and  those  of  many  of  the  metals  that  broogkt 
about  ^he  alteration  in  the  atomic  weights  of  the  latter.  It  ia,  I  belief e,  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  the  reactions  of  ethylene,  the  mode  of  its  tnndof- 

•  C  =  12. 
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ination  into  glycol,  and  the  products  of  the  substituting  action  oi  chlorine  de- 
inonstrate  that  this  body  has  a  replacing  value  double  that  of  hydrogen,  of 
silver,  or  of  any  other  monatomic  elementary  radicle.  Wurtz  then  com- 
pared the  oxide  of  ethylene  with  those  of  Ba,  Sr,  Ca,  Mg,  Mn,  Fe,  Zn,  Pb, 
jB.fr,  etc.,  showed  the  similarity  of  their  reactions,  and  also  how,  if  the  atomic 
weights  of  these  metals  be  allowed  to  be  doubled,  the  general  formulas  repre- 
senting all  their  compounds  might  be  expressed  upon  me  same  types. 

There  is  one  class  of  compounds,  the  existence  of  which  fortunately  gives 
gpreater  probability  to  these  views  than  they  would  otherwise  enjoy ;  it  is 
those  remarkable  bodies  in  which  the  metal  is  bound  up  in  the  same  molecule 
with  two  distinct  monatomic  radicles.  The  constitution  of  these  bodies 
favours  the  idea  of  the  diatomicity  of  the  metals  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived in  a  similar  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  that  the  double  etners  sup- 
port the  duplication  of  the  atom  of  oxygen. 


Monaoetio  Olycol. 


So-called  bibaaio 
Acetate  of  Lead. 

Pb". 

a 


Banc  Nitrate  of 
Lead  of  Peloose. 

Pb" 


(C^H,)")  Pb".     ^  Pb"-) 


Diaoetic  Glycol. 

C,H,0  J 

Aceto-bntyrio  Glycol, 
eto. 

c,H,o3 


Acetate  of  Lead. 
Pb" 

c 
c 


Nitrate  of  Lead. 
Pb"" 


Pb"   -)  Pb"^ 

.H.0    O,  NO,    O, 

,H,0)  NO  J 


Aoetonitrate  of  Strontiain, 
eto. 


Acetonitrate  of 
Bariam. 

Ba" 


Sr"    •)  Ba"     ^ 

'aH,p     O,  C,H  O   [  O, 

NO,  J  NO^   ) 


One  other  circumstance  might  be  brought  forward  to  help  out  the  same 
side  of  the  argument.  Potassium  and  sodium  are  undoubted  univalent 
radicles.  In  the  compounds  which  they  form  with  dibasic  acids  they  in- 
Tariably  replace  the  basic  hydrogen  of  these  acids  one-half  at  a  time.  Thus 
we  have  two  sulphates  and  two  tartrates  of  potassium. 

Acid  Sulphate  of  Potassium    .    .    .  HKSO4 

Normal  salt K-SO4 

Acid  Tartrate  of  Potassium    .     .    .  KHC4H.O, 

Nestral  Tartrate KjC^H^O, 

Barium  and  calcium,  and  the  rest  of  the  metals  which  now  figure  as  di- 
atomic, usually  furnish  with  these  acids  but  one  salt  of  the  ordinary  structurefy 
and  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious :  they  cannot  displace  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
alone,  and  therefore  cannot  form  compounds  analogous  to  the  acid  sulphates, 
tartrates,  oxalates,  carbonates  of  the  alkali  metals. 

I  have  thus  disposed  first  of  the  suggestions  derived  from  a  survey  of 
strictly  chemical  phenomena,  because  I  consider  that  they  ought  to  holdi  the 
first  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  chemist.  The  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
elements,  to  which  I  shall  now  refer,  are  of  course  intimately  bound  up  with 
these,  but,  although  affording  strong  and  acceptable  support,  ought  not  to  be 
made  to  take  precedence  of  them. 

Many  years  ago  Gay-Lussac  made  known  the  important  fact  that  when 

•  C  =  12.    0=16. 

t  There  are  other  oompoandfl,  like  Tarpith  Mineral,  Hg  4  S  O4  0,,  theexiateDoe  of  which  is  of 
no  importance  to  tiie  Brgoment. 

YOL.  IX.  2  M 
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gases  combine  they  do  so  in  Yolumee  which  stand  in  a  simple  Telation  to  &A 
other,  and  that  the  same  simplicity  is  observed  in  the  proportion  between  tkc 
gas  volume  of  the  resulting  compound  and  those  of  its  constituents.  Thus :~ 

2  measures  (say  litres)  of  H  combine  with  1  litre  of  O  to  form  ^  litra  d 
water  vapour ;  1  litre  of  H  unites  with  1  litre  of  CI  to  form  2  litres  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  ;  1  litre  of  N  unites  with  3  litres  of  H,  producing  2  litreiof 
ammonincal  gas ;  2  litres  of  N  unite  with  1  litre  of  O  to  form  2  litres  of  nitroai 
oxide  gas,  etc. 

It  was  soon  found  also  that  a  very  striking  relation  exists  bettrees  tb 
density  of  a  gas  and  its  combining  proportion,  when  hydrogen  is  taken  as  Hsf 
standard  of  specific  gravity ;  in  fact,  the  number  representing  the  densi^  'n 
identical,  in  the  very  great  majority  of  the  elements,  with  that  cxpren* 
ing  the  combining  proportion.  Here  is  a  most  important  fact ;  one,  indeed, 
which  has  been  in  tne  highest  degree  productive  of  results. 

Let  us  examine  it  a  little  further.  Elements  combine  in  proporti<His  by 
weight,  which  are  definito  and  invariable ;  they  also  exhibit  a  definite  ud 
constant  ratio  in  the  volumes  corresponding  to  those  weights.  For  ex- 
ample : — 

1  litre  of  N  weighs  l'2ol  gramme,  and  combines  with  3  litres  of  H, 
weighing  *2679. 

Here  we  have  equal  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  weighing  re8pe^ 

tively  1-251  and  '^^  =  0893. 

a 
Now,  0893 : 1-251 : :  1 :  14. 

These  numbers,  therefore,  express  th«ir  densities.  This  coincidence  betrea 
combining  proportion  and  density  might,  therefore,  be  foreseen.  If,  accord- 
ing  to  the  atomio  theory,  we  believe  combining  proportions  to  represent  tbe 
weights  of  the  atoms  of  the  elements,  then,  also,  these  latter  shoold  be 
ascertainable  by  examination  of  the  specific  gravities  of  those  elements  is 
the  gaseous  state. 

Again,  in  the  gaseous  state  all  bodies,  simple  or  compound,  expand  or  eos- 
tract  equally  upon  a  like  increase  or  diminution  of  temperature,  whilst  imder 
equal  pressures  they  are  reduced  to  the  same  fraction  of  their  originil 
volume.  The  proposition,  **  equal  volumes  of  gases  contain  the  same  number 
of  atoms,"  which  is  known  as  the  law  of  Ampere,  follows  naturally  from  i 
review  of  all  these  circumstances.  Of  late  years  it  has  received  a  alifibt 
modification,  whereby  it  is  rendered  applicable  to  compound  as  well  as  to 
simple  gases.  It  now  stands,  ^^  equal  volumes  of  simple  and  compoondgsses 
contain  the  same  number  of  molecules."  The  molecular  weignts  of  oom* 
pound  gases  are  thus  proportional  to  their  densities,  and  the  quantity  of  etch 
substance  representing  its  molecular  weight  occupies,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances of  pressure  and  temperature,  double  the  space  of  1  atom  of 
hydrogen — brieny,  2  volumes.  But,  it  must  be  observed,  all  this  simplicity  is 
lost  if  we  employ  equivalent  instead  of  "  atomic  "  weights  ;  in  other  words, 
if  we  attach  to  C,  S,  Se,  Te,  O,  and  those  metals  whicn,  like  mercury,  form 
volatile  combinations,  the  numbers  which  have  hitherto  served  as  their  atomic 
weights,  the  relations  just  described  are  no  longer  found  to  have  any  exist- 
ence for  those  bodies.    A  few  examples  will  illustrate  this  .*— 

Elements.        Density  compared  with  H.  Former  atomio  weight.  ISew  tUxak  «(i^ 

Hydrogen  111 

Oxygen  15*9  8  16 

Nitrogen  14  14  14 

Sulphur  32  16  32 

Chlori^e  35'2  355  35'5 
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Povmer  moleoaUr  weight       New  molftoakr  weight 
Oompoonda.  Densitf  H  «  1.  and  apace  ocoapied  by  1  and  space  oooapled 

molecole.  by  1  moleoale. 

Ammonia    ....  8'53  17,    2  toIs.  17,    2  vols. 

W^fcer    .....  9  9,     1vol.  18,    2yol8. 

Hydrochloric  Acid   .  17*98  36-5,  2  vols.  36-6, 2  vols. 

SulphurottA  Acid  Gas  32*25  32,     1  vol.  64,    2  vols. 

Carbonic  Oxide    .    .  13*95  14,     1  yoI.  28,    2  vols. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas  .  22*05  22,     1  yoI.  44,    2  vols. 

Ether 37*29  37,     1vol.  74,    2  vols. 

Calomel 118*55  235*5,  2  vols.  235*5, 2  vols. 

Corrosive  sublimate .  141*5  135,     1vol.  271,    2  vols. 

The  new  molecular  weights  for  these  compounds  are,  therefore,  just  double 
their  densities  in  the  state  of  vapour  referred  to  hydroi^en  as  unity. 

In  the  law  quoted  above,  the  term  molecule  is  made  to  apply  to  simple  gases 
equally  with  compounds.  The  question  then  arises,  what  is  to  be  understood 
by  the  molecule  of  an  element?  The  reply  is,  that  it  is  defined  as  the 
smallest  quantity  of  an  element  which  it  is  assumed  can  exist  alone  or  un- 
combined  with  other  elements.  If  the  molecules  of  tlie  elements  be  repre> 
sected  as  consisting  each  of  2  atoms,  one  of  these  elementary  molecules  will, 
in  the  state  of  vapour,  occupy  the  same  space  that  tlie  molecules  of  compound 
bodies  do ;  in  other  words,  2  volumes. 


Hydrogen  . 
Oxygen  .     . 
Chlorine 
Bromine 
Iodine    .     . 

This  idea  is  not  merely  fauciful,  but  receives  some  countenance  from  the 
chemical  deportment  of  the  elements.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  exalted  ac- 
tivity displayed  by  most  elements,  their  power  of  effecting  decompositions, 
and  of  attaching  themselves  to  other  bodies,  whilst  in  that  peculiar  condition 
known  as  the  ^^  nascent "  state.  Contrast,  for  example,  the  properties  of 
hydrogen  when  at  the  moment  it  is  set  free  from  a  state  of  combmation,  as  by 
the  action  of  zinc  on  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  of  sodium-amalgam  on  water,  etc., 
and  those  which  it  presents  after  being  collected  in  the  ordinary  way  in  bulk. 
The  above  hypothesis  oflTers  an  explanation  of  the  remarkable  powers  re- 
siding in  nascent  bodies.  Gaseous  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  the  rest,  are  made 
up  of  molecules ;  when  the  atoms  are  set  at  liberty,  if  tUere  is  nothing  else 
present  with  which  they  can  combine,  they  unite  amon^  themselves  in  pairs, 
and  thus,  as  far  as  possible,  mutually  satisfy  their  affinities.  In  order  to  enter 
into  new  combinations,  subsequently  to  this  change,  an  already  existing  che- 
mical compound  has  thus  to  be  torn  asunder,  and  the  elements  in  this  mole- 
cular condition,  therefore,  exhibit  a  kind  of  languor  in  their  reactions  which 
is  not  the  case  whilst  the  atoms  are  yet  distinct.  But,  it  will  be  observed, 
this  is  only  adding  one  hypothesis  to  another ;  some  more  direct  and  tangible 
evidence  than  this  is  necessaiy.  Such,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  found  in  those  very 
extraordinary  reactions  in  which  two  bodies,  highly  charged  with  oxygen,  de- 
compose each  other,  and  where  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  the  oxygen 
contained  in  the  one  has  an  affinity  for  that  of  the  other. 

Chroxnio  anhydride.      Peroxide  of  Hydrogen.      Oxide  of  Chromitua.         Water.       Oxygen. 

2CrO,        -I-        SHjOs        =        CrjO,        -|-        3H.O  -f-  30, 

2  M  2 


Density. 

M oleooUr  weigkt, 
=  Density  x  8 
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Oxide  of  8iH«r.       Peroxide  of  Hydrogen.      Silver.       Water.       Oxfcen. 

A«,0       +       H,0,     =      Ag,  +   H,0    +    O, 

Hypodilorite  of  Beriom.    Peroxide  of  Beriam.    Water.    Chloride  of  Berinm.    Hjdratoof 

BaCl,0,        +        2BaO,    +    2H,0    =    B*C1,    +    SBaHjO, 


-h20. 

There  is  one  compound,  too,  of  eingxilaT  interest;  hydride  of  copper, 
GuH,,  acted  upon  by  nydrochloric  acid,  giyes  an  abundant  erolution  or  ny- 
drogen  gas. 

CuH,  +  2HC1  =  CuCl,  -f  2Hr 

Now,  metallic  copper  alone  does  not  decompose  hydrochloric  acid,  bol 
when  to  its  affinity  for  the  chlorine  is  added  that  or  the  hydrogen  for  hydrogen, 
the  result  is  the  reaction  expressed  in  the  foregoing  equation.  Other  support 
is  drawn  by  the  advocates  of  these  views  from  the  analogy  which  exists  be- 
tween the  reactions  of  zinc  with  hydrochloric  or  hydriodic  acid,  and  witk 
the  iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicles.    Thus — 

Iodide  of  Ethyl.  EOrL 

Zn  -I-  2C,H,I  =  Znl,  -f-  (C,H,), 

Hjdiiodie  Aoid.  Hydrogen. 

Zn     +     2HI  =  Znl,  -f  H^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  molecule  of  ethyl  is  really 
constituted  of  two  atoms  and  occupies  two  volumes.  Hydrogen  fiy  analogy 
would  seem  to  do  so  likewise. 

There  is  yet  another  experimental  method  to  which  appeal  may  be  made  ia 
the  determination  of  atomic  weights. 

Dulong  and  Petit,  in  1819,  discovered  the  interesting  law  which  bears  their 
name.  It  is  expressed  thus : — The  specific  heats  of  simple  bodien  az«  xa- 
versely  as  their  atomic  weights.  The  number  representing  the  specific  heat, 
therefore,  multiplied  by  the  atomic  weight  gives  a  constant  product.  The 
following  table  shows  that,  in  order  that  these  relations  may  be  preserved, 
the  new  atomic  weights  must  be  employed  in  the  case  of  those  dementi 
which  have  already  been  indicated  as  forming  exceptions  to  the  laws  whidi 
regulate  gas-volumes,  and  whose  atomic  values  have  therefore  undergone 
revision : — 

Spedfle  Heat      Atomic  Weight    Spedfie  Heet 
of  Equal  Welghta.  x  Atomic  Wt 

Sulphur 01776  32  5  6832 

Tellurium 0*0474  129  61146 

Magnesium     ....  0*2499  24  6*9976 

Zinc 0*0966  65  6*2075 

Cadmium 00567  112  6*3504 

Iron 0*1138  56  6*3728 

Mercury  [solid]  .    .    .  00319  200  6*3800 

Potassium 01696  39  6*6144 

Iodine 00541  127  68707 

Bismuth 00308  210  6*4680 

Silver 0*0570  108  61560 

Carbon — 

Graphite 0*2000  12  2*4000 

Diamond 01470  12  1*7640 

By  examination  of  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  product  of  the  spedfie 
heat  by  the  atomic  weight  is  very  nearly  the  same  for  all  the  elementary  bodies- 
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The  slight  differences  noticeable  in  the  former  part  of  the  column  may  be 
accounted  for  by  recollecting  the  great  practical  difficulties  which  attend  the 
experimental  determination  of  specific  heats,  and  the  probability  that  all  the 
elements  operated  upon  were  not  in  the  same  physical  state ;  some,  for  in- 
stance, being  near  tneir  fusing-points,  and  others  at  a  distance  from  them. 
The  anomaly  presented  in  the  case  of  carbon,  which,  with  boron  and  silicon 
form  the  only  well-marked  exceptions  to  the  law,  is  explained  by  supoosing 
these  elements,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  operated  upon  for  tne  de- 
termination of  their  specific  heats,  are  in  different  allotropic  states  which  do 
not  permit  them  to  exhibit  the  same  atomic  weight  as  they  do  in  their 
chemical  compounds.  These  latter  follow  the  ordinary  rules  with  respect  to 
Tapour  density,  the  chlorides,  for  instance,  giving  numbers  almost  identical 
-with  those  of  theory. 

Density  compared    MoleoaUr  Weight     Formula. 
withHxS. 

Chloride  of  Carbon  (C=12)      .     .    .  156*4  154  CCJ^ 

Chloride  of  Silicon  (Si=24)      .     .     .  171*5  170  SiCI^ 

Chloride  of  Boron  (Bo=  11)      .    .    .  113-7  1I7'6  BoCJ, 

Bromide  of  Boron 253*6  251  BoBr, 

It  is,  therefore,  pretty  certain  that  those  atomic  weights  are  correct  which 
the  chemical  analogies  of  these  bodies  seem  to  indicate  for  them. 

En  resumS.  Without  attempting  to  explain  the  nature  of  chemical  affinity, 
the  ancient  statement  that  it  can  be  manifested  only  between  atoms  of  dissi- 
milar properties  requires  modification,  since  we  are  now  taught  that  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  may  be  mutually  exerted  by  two  atoms  of  one  and  the 
same  element.  Matter  is  constituted  of  molecules  which,  in  all  cases  which 
we  hare  been  able  to  observe,  occupy  the  same  space  when  measured  in  the 
state  of  gas  under  uniform  pressure  and  temperature.  We  have  been  greatly 
accustomed  to  the  term  '  ec^uivalent  ;*  this  is  also  now  restricted  within 
more  definite  limits.  An  equivalent  is  that  quantity  of  a  substance  equivalent 
to,  or  capable  of  replacing  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen.  The  term  does 
not  refer  to  the  properties  of  the  bodj,  nor  does  the  number  by  any  means  in- 
variably coincide  with  its  atomic  weight.  The  equivalent  of  oxygen,  for  ex- 
ample, is  8,  since  that  is  the  proportion  in  which  it  combines  with  hydrogen, 
— 16  parts  to  2,  or  8  to  1.  Again,  H8PO4  represents  a  molecule  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  not  an  equivalent.  Strictly  speaking,  in  the  sense  indicated, 
there  are  no  such  things  as  equivalents  of  saturated  compounds. 

The  introduction  of  the  present  system  of  atomic  weights,  and  the  unitary 
notation,  wlII,  it  is  anticipated,  mark  altogether  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
chemistry.  Future  researches  will,  no  doubt,  introduce  modifications  into 
this  system,  and  may  even  lead  to  its  abandonment.  This  good,  however, 
will  have  been  accomplished  :  working  upon  common  ground,  chemists  will  no 
longer  be  at  issue  upon  points  of  doctrine  simply  from  having  neglected  to 
agree  previously  upon  first  principles. 

(To  he  contiMned.) 


LIQUOR  BISMUTHI  ET  AMMONIiE  CITRATIS. 

TO  THB  EDITOBS   OF  THB   PHABMACBUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Gentlemen, — I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  Mr.  Schacht's  reply 
to  my  article  on  "  Liquor  Bismuthi  et  Ammoni®  Citratis,"  in  the  March 
number  of  your  Journal. 
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Mr.  Schaclit  admiU  that,  in  framing  Uie  adTertiaement  towiuchladTeited, 
he  *'  argaed  that  mannfactorerB  would  be  little  likely  to  employ  this  imperfeet 
and  wasteful  proeesa  of  purification,  but  would  most  likely  proceed  in  their 
preparation  of  this  liquid  bismuth  as  they  hare  hitherto  manufactured  tiie 
trisnitrate,  and  would  consequently  produce  an  article  auch  as  the  adrertise* 
ment  described.*' 

In  other  words,  he  assumed  tliat  this  liquor  would  be  always  made  direct 
from  commercial  bismuth  without  reference  to  its  purity.  Ccoldaliquorto 
made,  however,  be  correctly  described  as"  the  PharmacopcBia preparation '?  I 
think  not.  Whether  manufacturers  generally  are  likely  to  evade  Uie  require- 
ments of  the  Pharmacopoeia,*  as  Mr.  Sehacht  implies,  I  cannot  say ;  but  if 
they  do,  the  responsibility  rests  upon  them,  and  not  upon  the  Pharmacopota, 
should  their  produce  prove  to  be  impure.  That  the  prooeas  given  for  pnri^* 
ing  the  raetjii  is  somewhat  expensive,  unless  the  oxide  of  bismuth  found  m 
the  fusion  be  utilized,  I  am  disposed  to  admit ;  but  this  is  beside  the  quesHon. 
The  process  is  easy  of  execution,  and  can  be  readily  performed  with  tmsU 
(]^uantities  of  material.  In  like  manner,  the  preparation  of  the  liquor  is  rerj 
simple,  and  the  product  perfectly  definite  in  strength.  Both  methods  are, 
consequently,  well  suited  to  a  national  Pharmacopoeia,  because  they  enable 
any  pharmaceutist  who  wishee  it,  however  limited  the  means  at  his  disposal, 
to  prepare  the  liquor  for  himself  with  the  certainty,  as  I  believe,  that  the 
result  will  be  good  and  trustworthy.  If  the  manufacturer  finds  that  he  ean 
attiiin  the  same  end  by  more  economical  means,  he  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
do  so ;  but  the  product  mu*t  be  essentially  the  same  and  in  aU  respecU  oi 
ffood  as  that  cf  the  PhaT^maeatxjfia. 

Mr.  Schacbt  further  alleges,  liowever,  that  his  statement  is  substantisUf 
true,  even  if  the  Pharmacoposia  be  strictly  followed.  Yet,  with  regard  to  the 
arsenic  and  antimony,  he  ad  mite  that  the  fusion  with  nitre  may  lemore 
them,  and  is  not  prepared  to  adduce  any  facts  to  the  contrary,  but  considers 
that  I  should  have  given  the  details  of  my  experiments.  I  will  at  onoe 
aupply  the  deficiency.  Having  prepared  (for  business  purposes  andnotfof 
experiment)  several  samples  of  the  I'harmacopoeia  liquor,  I  tested  each  of 
them  by  putting  one  fluid  drachm  into  a  Marsh's  apparatua,  and  holding  a 
cold  porcelain  slab  in  the  flame.  As  I  obtained  no  stain,  I  regarded  the 
samples  as  pure.  Whether  by  refining  upon  this  method  I  might  have  ob- 
tained evidence  of  minute  traces,  I  cannot  say.  I  considered  my  test  already 
more  than  sufficiently  delicate,  because  I  was  regarding  the  subject  in  a  pra^" 
tical  light,  and  not  from  an  extremely  critical  and  scientific  point  of  vie«^. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  using  anj 
**  museum  specimens  "  of  metal,  such  as  Mr.  Schacht  refers  to ;  ail  the  bis- 
muth I  have  employed  has  been  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  in  oommeroe 
for  the  manufacture  of  bismuth  compounds. 

With  regard  to  the  copper,  Mr.  Schacht,  in  support  of  his  assertion,  de- 
tails an  experiment  to  show  that  the  officinal  process  failed  to  elimiaate 
copper  when  it  was  present  in  the  commercial  bismuth.  I  asserted  in  my 
paper  that,  in  several  experiments  with  bismuth,  purified  as  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia directs,  I  found  no  copper,  excepting  in  one  case.  The  test  I  grounded 
this  statement  upon  was  as  follows: — ^1  grains  of  the  metal  dissolred  in 
nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  excess  of  ammonia,  gave  a  filtrate  which  vas 
entirely  devoid  of  eohur.  I  tbought  this  test  delicate  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes  ;  and  1  think  so  still.     Moreover,  I  think  every  one  will  be  able  to 

*  19aroel^,  that  the  motal  employed  sliall  have  been  preyiously  fused  with  nitre,  and  dnfi 
give  no  indication  of  copper  by  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  test. 
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bny  comtneroial  bismuth,  which,  after  fusion,  etc.,  will  pve  no  io'lication  of 
eopoer  when  so  treated ;  for  within  the  last  month  I  have  obtained  three 
trade  samples,  and  have  been  so  far  successful  with  each. 

Bat  ^rantini^  that  in  a  strictly  literal  sense  purified  bismuth  '*  almost  inva- 
riably "  contains  traces  of  copper,  too  minute  to  be  detected  by  ammonia, 
does  this  establish  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Schacht's  statement,  that  the  Phar- 
maoopOBia  preparation  retains  *^all  the  soluble  impurities  notoriously  pre- 
Talent  in  metallic  bismuth,  such  as  arsenic,  copper,  antimony,  etc."  ? 

I  think,  on  the  contrary,  all  practical  men  will  agree  witn  me,  after  what 
has  passed,  that  no  **  important  difference/*  such  as  Mr.  Schacht  alleges, 
really  exists  between  the  liquor  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  his  own.  The 
former  avowedly  contains  nitrate  of  ammonia ;  the  latter  does  not.  But  if 
the  Medical  Council  consider  the  presence  of  this  salt  to  be  of  no  consequence, 
we  can  hardly  presume  to  contradict  them.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  wish  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  disparage  Mr.  Schacht^s  preparation,  for  I  can  bear 
willing  testimony  to  its  invariable  purity  and  excellence. 

I  am,  etc., 

C.  H.  Wood,  F.C.S. 


IODINE  NOT  AN  ANTIDOTE  FOR  STRYCHNINE. 

BY   8.   DARBY. 

A  short  paper  in  the  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal '  for  April,  taken  from  the 
^  Lancet,*  is  entitled  ^^  Iodine  an  Antidote  for  Strychnine.*'  The  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  author  appeared  so  contrary  to  what  would  have  been  expected, 
from  the  properties  usuallv  ascribed  to  compounds  of  iodine  with  the  alkaloids, 
that  it  seemed  worth  while  supplementing  the  experiments  with  a  few  further 
tests.  The  result  of  these  does  not  verify  the  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the 
title  to  the  paper,  and  as  this  latter  might,  if  left  unnoticed,  lead  to  some  se- 
rious misapprehension,  a  publication  of  them  may  not  be  thought  out  of  place. 

Solution  of  strychnine  (British  Pharmacopceia  preparation)  was  treated  with 
tincture  of  iodine  (also  prepared  according  to  the  Pharmacopceia)  in  the  pro- 
portions mentioned  by  Dr.  Fuller,  viz.  one  part  of  the  latter  and  three  parts 
of  the  former ;  the  resulting  reddish-brown  precipitate  was  collected,  washed 
with  distilled  water,  dried,  and  then  warmed  on  a  water-bath  to  dissipate  any 
free  iodine. 

One  grain  of  the  dried  precipitate  was  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  milk, 
and  a  portion  given  to  a  strong  full-grown  young  cat.  In  the  act  of  adminis- 
tration some  of  the  milk  and  strychnine  compound  was  lost,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  latter  remained  deposited  in  the  rounded  part  of  the  syringe ;  so 
that,  judging  roughly,  from  one-fourth  to  half  a  grain  was  taken.  In  two 
minutes,  the  cat  became  restless  and  uneasy  in  its  movements  \  in  four  and  a 
half  minutes,  the  first  severe  spasmodic  jerk  occurred;,  others  followed  at 
intervals  until  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  when,  with  strong  convulsions  and  in- 
tense rigidity  of  the  back,  it  fell  over  and  died. 

A  portion  of  the  powder  was  now  digested  for  three  hours,  with  frequent 
agitation,  in  distilled  water  at  a  temperature  of  90°  F. ;  then  filtered  at  this 
temperature ;  and  one  fluid  ounce  of  the  filtrate,  which  possessed  a  decidedly 
bitter  taste,  was  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath.  It  yielded  a  slightly 
yellow  residue,  weigning  TT^^^ths  of  a  grain,  and  treated  with  one  drachm  of 
distilled  water,  tast^l  intensely  bitter.  Another  portion  was  digested,  also  at 
temperature  of  90^  F.,  and  for  a  similar  time,  in  a  mixture  of  three  parts  dis- 
tilled water  and  one  part  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  Pharmacopoeia  strength ;  of 
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this,  one  fluid  oonce,  from  wbich  iodine  was  eyoLyed  during  its  eT&poratioii,  gtn 
a  residue  weighing  -/y^ths,  or  nearly  one  quarter  of  a  grain,  and  of  a  btowniik 
colour. 

My  experiments  lead  no  further  than  the  objects  sought,  riz.  whether  ik 
compound  formed  on  mixing  solution  of  strychnine  with  tincture  of  iodine  be 
solaole  and  poisonous ;  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  operated  upon  vii 
undetermined,  and  the  results  cannot  be  taken  to  indicate  correctly  the  propor- 
tionate solubility  of  iodide  of  strychnine  or  4ts  poisonous  power  as  compired 
with  that  of  the  pure  alkaloid.  They  show,  however,  that  iodine  given  iDtema&j 
Ib  probably  worthless  as  an  antidote  for  strychnine,  and  that  the  resulUsg  com- 
pound, slightly  soluUe  in  water  at  a  moderate  temperature,  is,  most  likdj, 
rendered  still  more  so  by  the  free  acids  occurring  in  the  juices  of  the  stomach. 

Dr.  Fuller^s  suggestion  is  not  exhausted ;  it  is  still  open  to  proof  whether  bj 
inhalation  or  sul^utaneous  injection  iodine,  either  per  se  or  in  combinatioQ  (« 
iodoform),  may  not  exert  some  controlling  influence  over  the  tetanic  oonvuhiais 
caused  by  strychnine. 

Nor  should  the  other  part  of  the  communication  to  the  ^  Lancet,^  and  evidaitJf 
the  principal  motive  for  its  publication,  be  forgotten.  Pharmaceutists  are  very 
greatly  indebted  to  the  author  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  medical  profeBBUo 
to  one  of  the  many  difficulties  that  arise  in  compounding  remedies.  Every  dis- 
penser knows  that  time  and  trouble  are  not  unf requently  wasted  in  endeavoll^ 
ing  to  fulfil,  honestly  and  literally,  the  orders  of  the  prescriber  with  ingredieBtB 
not  readily  compatible,  and  how  difficult  he  finds  it  to  lead  the  patient  froa 
imagining  there  must  be  either  a  lack  of  skill  on  his  part  or  want  of  forethoagfat 
on  the  part  of  the  prescriber.  These  are  so  essentially  matters  of  practioe  tiiai 
it  is  only  by  availing  himself  of  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  pnarmaceatiai 
that  the  physician  is  enabled  to  avoid  what  often  proves  to  him  a  very  {)erpiei- 
ing  matter,  if  not  one  of  more  serious  import.  Wnen  gentlemen  occupying  the 
position  of  Dr.  Fuller  do  not  hesitate  to  take  up  the  practical  view  of  the  case, 
they  render  to  us  dispensers,  and  the  cause  of  medicine  generally,  an  amoant  d 
good  it  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate. 

The  title  of  the  paper  also  seems  to  me  to  give  undue  weight  to  what,  tkoa^ 
highly  important,  is  simply  thrown  out  as  a  suggestion,  whilst  it  conveys  do  idei 
of  the  practical  facts  the  paper  contains ;  evidently  this  is  an  oversight,  as  Dr. 
Fuller,  to  whom  I  forwarded  a  note  of  my  results,  writes  me  in  reply : — •*  The  ob- 
ject of  my  paper  was  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  iodine  and  qui- 
nine or  strychnine  are  prescribed  together  in  an  acid  mixture,  an  insoluble  or  quad 
insoluble  precipitate  of  the  two  active  ingredients  takes  place,  and  thatancbi 
method  of  prescribing  these  drugs  must  therefore  be  very  provoking  to  the 
chemist  who  has  to  dispense  them,  and  disappointing  to  the  physician  who 
hopes  to  obtain  the  characteristic  effect  of  the  drugs.  One  of  two  things  is  ob- 
vious :  if  the  precipitate  is  insoluble,  the  mixture  is  useless ;  if  it  is  soluble,  it 
must  necessarily  be  dangerous,  as  the  few  last  doses  of  a  concentrated  mixtorv 
are  certain  to  contain  an  undue  proportion  of  the  precipitate.^* 


THE  PEEVENTION  OF  OXIDATION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  IBON 

BT   MB.   OBOBOB  WBLBOBN. 

In  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  of  December,  1857,  there  occurs  the  following 
quotation  from  the  '  Gazette  Mddicale  de  TAlg^rie  :* — 

^*  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  sulphate  of  Iron,  nei^r- 
theless  in  chemical  research,  and  for  use  in  pharmacy,  it  is  important  to  hare  t 
pure  protoeulphate  of  iron.'' 
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Accordiog  to  M.  E.  Latour,  the  addition  of  sugar  preserves  this  salt  from 
alteration. 

fle  then  gives  a  form  for  crystallizing  the  sulphate  with  sugar. 

There  appears  to  be  a  very  simple  and  effectual  means  for  preventing  oxi- 
dation of  this  salt, — by  patting  a  small  lump  of  camphor,  screwed  up  in  tissue- 
paper,  into  the  bottle  with  the  ferrous  sulphate. 

It  is  now  three  months  since  I  adopted  this  plan  ;  the  bottle  is  frequently 
opened,  yet  the  salt  is  as  free  from  oxidation,  and  its  aqueous  solution  is  as 
clear  as  it  could  have  been  before  the  salt  was  crystallized.  I  may  also  add  that 
it  stands  the  other  tests  of  the  Pharmacopceia. 


MAGNETIC  OXIDE   OF  IRON. 

TO  THB   BDITOB8   OF  THB   FHABMACBnTICA.L   JOUBNAL. 

Gentlemen, — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  I  gave  a  note  on  this  subject, 
and  said,  or  intended  to  say,  something  different  to  what  I  am  reported  to  have 
laid.  In  the  first  place,  I  stated  nothing  about  '*  ferrous  hydrate  of  iron.*'  I 
mentioned  ''  ferrous  hydrate,"  and  *'  the  lower  hydrate  of  iron,"  but  I  do  not 
think  I  was  guilty  of  the  tautology  implied  in  the  phrase  ^^  ferrous  hydrate  of 
iron.*'  In  the  next  place,  the  error  is  ascribed  to  me  of  considering  that  in  the 
preparation  of  magnetic  hydrate  of  iron,  ^^  the  iron  salts  are  added  to  the  alkali 
and  not  the  alkali  to  the  iron  salts,  in  order  to  at  once  get  the  mixed  or  com- 
bined hydrates  as  a  precipitate."  Now  I  said  that  this  result  followed,  but 
made  no  reference  to  the  chief  reason  of  adopting  the  one  order  of  mixing, 
rather  than  the  other.  This  reason  was  well  explained  in  the  discussion,  but  it 
was  no  part  of  my  object  to  refer  to  it ;  indeed,  I  believed  it  was  well  known. 
The  point  to  which  I  desired  to  give  prominence  was  this, — Is  magnetic  hydrate 
of  iron  as  magnetic,  when  made  by  mixing  together  ferric  and  ferrous  hydrates 
after  each  has  been  precipitated,  as  when  made  by  precipitating  the  hydrates  at 
the  same  instant?  My  experiment  showed  that  the  article  was  as  magnetic  in 
the  former  as  in  the  latter  case.  It  is  remarkable,  I  think,  that  two  substances, 
solid,  and  closely  allied  in  chemical  properties,  should  combine  on  coming  into 
mere  contact.  In  the  third  place,  I  intended  to  state,  that  as  the  combination 
of  the  two  hydrates  was  progressive  and  not  complete  until  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  fact  was  a  good  illustration  of  a  matter  that  has  occupied  some 
attention  lately,  namely,  the  influence  of  time  on  chemical  change. 

I  am,  etc., 

John  Attfield. 


MILK  OF   SULPHUR. 

TO  THB  BDITOBS   OF   THB   FHABMACBUTICAL   JOUBKAL. 

Dear  Sirs, — ^My  attention  being  accidentally  called  to  the  impurities  in  a 
sample  of  milk  of  sulphur  we  had  just  received  from  one  of  the  London  houses, 
I  tested  a  portion  of  it  by  heating  50  grs.  in  a  crucible,  and  on  weighing  the 
residue,  and  adding  one-fourth  for  water  (CaS04,2H20),  I  found  that  the 
quantity  of  impurities  amounted  to  52  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Wishing  to  see 
u  my  brother  druggists  were  subjected  to  the  same  imposition,  I  procured  a 
sample  from  five  others.  One  sample  alone  was  pure,  the  others  containing  56, 
62,  70,  and  72  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  calcium. 

Cannot  this  fraud,  which  appears  to  be  so  persistently  practised,  be  put  an 
end  to  ?    Some  means,  I  am  sure,  should  be  adapted  to  this  wholesale  adultera- 
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taoB,  which  cannot  but  be  injmiouB  to  the  public  health.    Hoping  toheexeari 
for  taking  up  your  valuable  space, 

I  am,  dear  Sirs,  yours  truly, 

J.  C.  T. 
Affril  7»  1868. 

NOTE  ON  FOREIGN  GLYCERINE. 

TO  THS  BDITOR  OF  THE   FHi^BlfAGSUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Having  had  occasion,  a  short  time  since,  to  mix  together  gljcerine  witkfc 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  addition  of 
the  glycerine  caused  great  turbidity  in  the  solution,  and  that  a  precipitate  nb* 
sequently  subsided.  In  this  instance  the  foreign  or  Vienna  glycerioe  was  en- 
ployed.  Price's  glycerine  was  afterwards  used,  with  which  none  of  the  above- 
mentioned  effects  were  observed. 

The  presence  of  a  chloride  naturally  suggested  itself,  and  an  ezaminaiioa  d 
the  precipitate,  combined  with  its  ready  solubility  in  ammonia,  proved  itt  pre- 
senoe.  The  chlorine  was  then  quantitatively  estimated  with  AgNOj,  in  ^ 
usual  manner,  when  the  following  results  were  obtained : — 

OaCl, 
Glycerine.  AgQ.  CI.  CaCl,        percenu 

13-646  grammes  gave  0268    =  00668  =  01036  =  0759 
44-2035         „        „     -08608  =  02129  =  -03328  =  -0775 

Oxalate  of  ammonia  gave  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  of  lime,  "^t^ 
latter,  however,  was  not  estimated. 

100  grms.  of  the  glycerine,  therefore,  contained  '0767  grms.  of  chloride  d 
calcium,  or  1303  grs.  (3  oz.  nearly)  contained  1  gr. 

The  proportion  of  salt  is  therefore  exceedingly  small  and  exceedingly  bam- 
less,  but  is  more  than  sufficient  to  trouble  solution  of  AgNO^  with  which  it  a 
so  frequently  prescribed.  It  would  be  interesting  if  other  members,  posMsdBg 
samples  of  foreign  glycerine,  would  test  them  with  argent,  nit.,  in  order  to  m 
whether  this  is  an  isolated  sample,  or  whether  chloride  of  calcium  is  to  beeos* 
sidered  as  a  general  contamination  of  this  variety  of  glycerine. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  etc.. 

Baker  Street,  Portman  Square.  JoHM  Watts. 


PROTOXIDE  OP  NITROGEN  AS  AN  AN-BSTHBTIC. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Odontological  Society  on  Monday,  April  6th,  a  fall  disexuB»» 
this  sabject  took  place.  The  discussion  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  committee  ''^tf 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  snaBSthetie  powers  of  nitrous  oxide,  with  power  to  cut 
in  aid  any  other  scientific  men,  and  to  report  to  the  Society  the  result  of  tbeir  idtoO- 
gations  at  some  future  meeting."  We  learn  from  the  *  British  MedicalJooniaJ '  tbit 
*' subsequently  to  the  operations  at  the  Dental  Hospital,  described  in  a  previonssMf 
ber  of  that  Journal,  this  gas  was  administered  to  some  patients  at  the  OphthsboK 
Hospital,  Moorfields,  for  operations  on  the  eye  and  eyelids.  The  operations  were  ptf^ 
formed  quite  painlessly  under  its  influence.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Odontologicftl  Sooe^ 
on  Monday  evening,  a  full  discussion  on  the  subject  took  place,  which  is  reported  jfttbj 
*  British  Medical  Journal.*  Dr.  Evans  has  presented  a  donation  of  jCIOO  to  the  hospij" 
towards  the  necessary  apparatus  and  matenals  for  the  use  of  this  anesthetic  then  ttf 
the  patients.  Dr.  Marion  Sims,  of  Paris,  reports  some  formidable  operations  saeeeofs^f 
performed  under  its  influence.  It  is  understood  that  there  will  be  no  diilicsl^» 
obtaining  the  gas  in  a  pure,  and  probably  even  in  a  portable  form,  if  desired.  ■!• 
Ernest  Hart,  availing  himself  of  the  known  properties  of  the  gas,  ptoposes  to  sbtvBS 
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ID  tbe  liquefied  fonii,  hy  which  Aeuis  twenty  gallons  of  the  gas  maj  be  compressed 
into  a  small-sized  vessel,  and  readily  carried  about.  In  this  way,  it  may,  if  necessary, 
be  made  pure  and  on  a  large  scale,  and  carried  about  in  steel  cylinders  for  all  surgical 
parposes." 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  donbt  with  many  medical  men  both  as  to  the  value  of 
oltrons  oxide  as  an  ansesthetic,  as  well  as  to  its  safety ;  and  Dr.  Richardson,  in  the 
*  Lancet '  of  April  18th,  has  entered  a  strong  protest  against  its  nse,  observing,  that  it 
was  not  in  the  true  sense  tbe  agent  that  caused  insensibility,  bat  that  it  acted  indirectly ; 
the  immediate  stupefier  being  really  carbonic  acid ;  in  fact,  that  nitrons  oxide  is  an 
asphyxiating  agent :  the  vapour  density  of  nitrous  oxide  and  c^  carbonic  acid  being  the 
same  ;  and  as  diffusion  of  gases  into  the  blood  and  out  of  it  is  governed  by  the  same 
laws  as  in  ordinary  diffusion,  to  make  an  animal  breathe  nitrous  oxide  is  virtually 
equivalent  to  making  it  breathe  carbonic  acid  itself,  the  diffusion  of  carbonic  acid  being 
so  detetminately  impeded. 

We  understand  that  the  hint  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  has  been  acted  upon, 
and  that  a  simple  process  has  been  devised  by  which  tbe  gas  may  be  prepared  in  a  con- 
densed  and  portable  form.  Tbe  process  has  been,  we  believe,  registered,  and  the  gas 
may  be  obtained  in  any  quantity. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  this  remedy  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  number. 


ON  CUBEBIN  AND  THE  DIURETIC  PRINCIPLE  OF  CUBEBS. 

BT  V.  y.  HETDBNBEIGH. 

The  oleo-resin  of  cubebs  is  generally  regarded  as  containing  all  the  remedial  proper- 
ties of  the  drug.  In  order  to  answer  this  query,  it  was  necessary  first  to  prepare  the 
oleo-resin,  and  then  to  separate  the  various  substances  contained  in  it.  To  this  end  80 
ounces  of  cubeb  berries  were  taken,  redu  red  to  fine  powder,  and  then  subjected  to  the 
ftctioD  of  ether,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  oleo-resin.  The  quantity  thus  obtained 
WBs  19  oz.,  or  nearly  24  per  cent.  The  oleo-resin  was  then  subjected  to  distillation 
with  water,  to  separate  sufficient  volatile  oil  for  experiments,  and  afterwards  heated  on 
a  water-bath,  to  drive  away  the  remainder  of  the  volatile  oil.  The  loss  of  weight  by 
tbis  operation  was  10  ounces  and  7  drachms,  showing  the  presence  of  this  amount  of 
volatile  oil,  or  a  little  over  13  per  cent.,  and  leaving  as  residue  the  soft  resin,  cnbebin,  and 
wax,  amounting  to  8  ounces  and  1  drachm.  A  portion  of  this  was  reserved  for  experi- 
ments, and  the  remainder  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  ether  and  set  aside  to  facihtate 
the  deposition  of  cubebin  and  wax. 

Experiments  were  first  made  with  the  volatile  oil.  This  had  a  light  straw  colour, 
and  had  to  a  much  greater  extent  the  odour  of  the  drug  than  the  green  commercial 
trticle.    It  was  tried  as  follows : — 

Case  No.  1. — Three  minims  were  given  every  two  hours,  for  ten  hours,  without  any 
appreciable  effect. 

Case  No.  2. — Ten  minims  were  given  every  two  hours  for  six  hours.  The  effect  in 
this  case  was  a  slight  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  which  was  slowly 
<^used  through  the  body,  but  no  appreciable  increase  of  urine  could  be  noted. 

Case  No.  8. — Ten  minims  were  given  every  hour  for  twelve  hours,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  the  constitutional  effects  of  the  oil  on  the  system.  No  increase  in  the 
amount  of  urine  could  be  noticed,  but  great  inward  heat  was  felt,  amounting  almost  to 
lerer.    These  unpleasant  symptoms  pa^ed  off  during  tbe  following  day. 

Cubebin  was  experimented  with  next     By  repeated  crystallizations  it  had  been 
obtained  perfectly  pure,  in  white  silky  needles,  tasteless  and  odourless. 
.  Case  No.  1. — ^Ten  grains  were  administered  every  hour  for  six  hours,  without  prodnc- 
"^8  *ny  effect  on  the  system  whatever. 

Case  No.  2. — Ten  grains  were  administered  every  hour  for  twelve  houn,  and  this 
^^  followed  by  a  dose  of  30  grains,  without  producing  any  effect  whatever. 

The  soft  resin  had  the  consistence  of  honey,  of  a  dark  olive-green  colour,  with  some 
odour  yet  of  cubeb.    It  was  tried  with  the  following  results  :— 

Case  No.  1. — Ten  grains  given  every  two  hours  for  six  hours,  acted  the  following 
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iDorniiig  as  a  slight  purgative.    The  urine  acquired  a  peculiar  odov,  fenundiiig  m 
somewhat  of  the  drug,  bat  no  increase  in  the  secretion  of  urine  could  be  noticed. 

Case  No.  2. — Sixtf  grains  were  taken  in  two  doees,  at  an  interval  of  three  km 
This  acted  as  in  the  preceding  case,  but  was  accompanied  bj  a  considerable  inemKaf 
urine. 

Case  No.  3. — One  hundred  grains  were  given  in  five  doses,  at  interrals  of  two  ten. 
This  did  not  operate  on  the  bowels,  but  prwluoed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  secrete 
of  arine,  accompanied  bj  a  slight  burning  sensation  duiing  the  passage,  which  ftmi 
off  with  the  effect  of  the  medicine. 

Case  No.  4. — Two  drachms  were  taken  in  six  doses,  at  intervals  of  two  hoiB. 
This  caused  no  increase  in  the  secretion  of  urine,  but,  acting  as  an  irritant,  prodsEcd 
ver7  decided  irritation  during  the  passage  of  urine,  together  with  a  very  coosidenUe 
increase  of  heat  over  the  bodj. 

From  these  experiments,  though  they  are,  perhaps,  too  few  to  settle  tbs  poiiti 
definitely,  it  would  appear, — 

1st.  That  the  diuretic  properties  of  cnbeb  reside  in  the  soft  resin. 

2nd.  That  cubebin,  as  compared  witii  the  other  constituents  of  cubeb,  is  inert 

3rd.  That  the  volatile  oil  acts  as  a  carminative  and  stimulant,  producing,  in  lugi 
doses,  the  unpleasant  effects  produced  by  other  volatile  oils  having  similar  propertio.— 
American  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 


REVIEWS. 

NsuaAM's  Medicines,  their  Uses  and  Mode  of  Administration.  By  Rawdon  Micsi- 
MABA,  Licentiate  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians;  Licentiate,  Fellow,  Member (i 
Council,  and  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Irekad: 
Surgeon  to  the  Meath  Hospital,  etc  etc.  Including  a  Complete  Conspectos  of  tk 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  an  Account  of  New  Remedies,  and  an  Appendix  of  Fonnola 
Seventh  Edition.    Dublin :  Fannin  and  Co.,  Grafton  Street     1868.    Pp.  934. 

The  approaching  Summer  Session,  when  the  subject  of  Materia  Medica  and  ThcniKS' 
tics  vrill  form  an  important  part  of  the  teaching  in  our  medical  schools,  reminds  ns  tbtf 
the  present  time  is  a  very  suitable  one  to  call  attention  to  the  new  edition  of  *  Neligis^ 
Medicines '  by  Rawdon  Macnamara.  The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Neligan's  now  well'kDOVi 
and  appreciated  work  was  published  about  twenty  years  since,  and  no  lees  than  fonr  w^ 
sequent  editions  were  afterwards  brought  out  by  its  accomplished  author.  On  the  appor- 
ance  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  in  1864.  a  new  edition  being  called  for,  and  the  fiiiiil 
health  of  Dr.  Neligan  having  compelled  him  to  relinquish  all  literary  work,  the  pRpin* 
tion  of  the  sixth  edition  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Macnamara,  who  made  great  alteralioos  is 
the  original  work,  and  enlarged  it  by  the  addition  of  150  pages.  The  new  edition  of  tk 
British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867  rendering  necessary  still  further  modifications  and  addi- 
tions, the  present — the  seventh — edition  has  been  prepared,  in  which  we  can  trsce  ta 
comparatively  little  of  the  original  work  by  Neligan,  for  the  whole  volume  has  been  m 
modified  and  extended  that  it  might  with  more  justice  and  correctness  be  bqv 
termed  *  Macnamara*s  Medicines,'  rather  than  *  Neligan's  Medicines,'  by  Macnsaun: 
and  in  the  next  edition,  which  will  doubtless  be  soon  required,  it  might  be  as  w^  ^ 
the  real  author  to  accept  all  the  responsibilities  attending  its  production  by  adopting  it 
entirely  as  his  own  work.  The  present  edition  forms  a  handsome  rolume  of  934  psgss. 
It  is  printed  on  good  paper,  and  in  clear  and  readable  type,  and  its  appearance  sto- 
gether  does  credit  to  its  enterprising  publishers. 

The  arrangement  adopted  in  the  body  of  the  woik.  is  a  therapeutrcal  one,  the  wioo 
medicines  bemg  treated  of  in  twenty  chapters,  under  the  heads  of  Antacids,  Antbelna- 
tics,  Antispasmodics,  Astringents,  Cathartics,  Caustics,  Diaphoretics,  Diuretics,  Bnieba. 
Emmenagogues,  Emollients,  Epispastics,  Expectorants,  Narcotics,  Refrigerants,  Sadt- 
tives  or  Contra-Stimulants,  Sialogogues,  General  Stimulants,  Special  StimnlAota,  o^ 
Tonics.  To  these  are  added  two  chapters,  on  Waters  and  Supplementanr  Afeati^ 
and  three  appendices,  the  first  containing  a  carefully-compiled  Posological  Table;  the 
second  comprises  Formulse,  which  will  be  found  most  useful  to  the  prescriber;  asd  tb 
third  is  taken  up  with  a  Classification  of  the  Chief  Plants  used  in  Medicine,  togetkff 
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with  the  Preparations  of  those  which  are  indnded  in  the  British  Pharmacoposia ;  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Yolume  we  hare  tables  of  the  Wei^ifhts  and  Measures,  and  of 
the  Symbols  and  Equivalent  Weights  of  the  Elementary  Bodies  mentioned  in  the 
British  PhannacopoBia,  and  some  ouer  useful  tables,  indicating  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  British  Pharmacopeia  of  1867  as  compared  with  that  of  1864. 

Each  chapter  is  commenced  by  a  snort  description  of  the  class  of  remedies  of  which  it 
treats,  and  toen  the  separate  medicines  are  treated  of  in  an  alphabetical  order.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  style,  character,  and  scope  of  the  descriptions,  we  subjoin  liie  foUow- 
ing  notice  of  *'UTn  Ursi  Folia**: — 

"  Uvjs  Uitsi  Folia.  Bearberry  Leaves,  (The  dried  leaves  of  Arctostaphylos  Uva- 
Ursi,  Spreng,  SynU  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  plate  70  {Arbutus  Uva-Ursi).  From  indige- 
nous plants.)  Uva-Ursi  is  an  indigenous  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  family  Eri- 
cttce€B,  and  to  the  Linnean  Class  and  Order  Decandria  Monogynia. 

**  BOTANICAL  OHABAcrEBfi. — ^A  Small  trailing  shrub  with  obovate,  entire,  coriaceous 
leaves,  evergreen ;  flowers  in  small  dense  terminal  racemes,  of  a  rose-colour ;  fruit,  in- 
correctly named  a  berry,  small,  scarlet,  fleshy,  5-celled,  cells  single-seeded. 

'*  CHARACTBRS. — Obovato,  entire,  coriaceous  shining  leaves,  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  reticulated  beneath ;  with  a  strong  astringent  taste,  and  a  feeble  hay- 
liko  odour  when  powdered ;  the  infusion  giving  a  bluish-black  precipitate  with  per- 
chloride  of  iron.    Leaves  not  dotted  beneath  nor  toothed  on  the  margin. 

**PHT8iGAii  PROPERTiBS. — The  dried  leaves  are  dark  green,  shining,  convex  above, 
concave  and  reticulated  on  the  under  surface ;  they  have  a  very  astringent  somewhat 
bitter  taste,  and  emit  a  faint  odour  In  the  process  of  pulverisation. 

"ghbmigal  PR0PBBTIB8. — They  contain  36*4  per  cent,  of  tannin,  with  some  gallic 
idd,  resin,  extractive,  salts,  etc.  They  yield  their  astringency  to  water  and  to  alcohol. 
A  peculiar  bitter  principle  has  been  recently  obtained  irom  the  leaves  by  KawaUer, 
which  has  been  termed  Arbuiin ;  it  is  crystallizable  in  long,  thin,  colourless  prisms,  is 
lolnble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water ;  fuses  when  heated,  and  solidifies  into  an  amorphous 


" ADULTRRATIONS. — The  Icaves  of  the  red  whortle-berry  (Vaecinium  Vitis-ldad),  and 
of  the  common  Box  (Buxus  sempervirens),  are  often  either  mixed  with,  or  substituted 
for  Uva-Ursi  ;  the  former  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  under  surface  being  dotted, 
not  reticulate ;  and  the  latter  by  their  emarginate  apex  and  want  of  astringency. 

''TSKRAPBunoAL  BFFBors. — The  employment  of  uva-ursi  as  an  astringent  is  now 
altogether  restricted  to  chr<mic  diseases  of  the  uri  no-genital  apparatus  attended  with 
mucous  discharge  (its  use  in  acute  attacks  not  being  admissible),  as  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  in  gleet,  leucorrhoea,  etc  To  produce  any  beneficial 
effects,  its  use  must  be  persevered  in  for  a  considerable  time.  Very  discordant  opinions 
have  been  expressed  on  its  utility  in  these  affections  by  two  such  eminent  authorities  as 
Prout  and  Brodie ;  the  former  speaking  favourably  of  its  use,  especially  when  combined 
with  tincture  of  byoscyamns,  and  if  persevered  in  for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  whilst  the 
latter  states  that  he  has  never  met  with  the  good  results  alluded  to  by  others.  I  have 
found  the  extract  to  act  very  beneficially,  combined  with  dried  carbonate  of  soda  and 
Dover's  powder,  in  chronic  albuminous  nephritis,  when  there  is  excessive  secretion  of 
vine. 

*'  DOSB  AND  MODS  Or  ADMINISTRATION. — In  pOWder,  gr.  XX  to  5J. 

"  FsiPARATiON. — Infusum  Uva-Ursi,  one  ounce  to  one  pint 

"  lnj\tsum  Uva-  Ursi.  In/ktsion  of  Bearberry.  (Take  of  bearberry  leaves  bruised, 
half  an  ounce ;  boiling  distilled  water,  ten  fluid  ounces.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel  for 
two  hours,  and  strain.)  Dose,  f^j  to  f^iij ;  both  this  preparation,  however,  and  the 
powder,  are  so  offensive  to  many  stomachs,  that  some  practitioners  prefer  administering 
it  in  the  form  of  extract,  a  formuUry  for  which  was  contained  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacoposia,  but  which  is  no  longer  officinal ;  it  may,  however,  be  prepared 
thus :~ 

,/* Exiraetum  Uva-UrsL  (Uva-Ursi,  bruised,  Ibiiss;  boiling  distilled  water,  cong. 
ij ;  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  boil  down  to  a  gallon  and  strain  the  liquor 
while  yet  hot ;  lastly,  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence.)  Dose,  gr.  v  to  gr.  xv  twice  or 
three  times  a  day." 

Although  the  work  is  more  especiaUy  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  medicines  contained 
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in  the  British  PharmaeopcBia,  a  grest  many  remedies  not  mentioned  in  tiul  TeluKu 
also  included  in  the  present  work.    These  are  distinguished  by  being  marked  vitka 
asterisk,  and  are  thus  at  onoe  known  from  the  offidul  sabetaBcea.    Among  other  an- 
officinal  articles  of  the  Materia  Mediea  which  are  dasorUMd,  we  may  mention— Ahm 
thium,  Mncuna,  Spigelia,  Cotyledon,  Valerianas  Qnin»»  Viola  odorata,  Canaa  ediii. 
Karanta,  Sago,  Tapioca,  Snceini  Olenm,  Amygdalss  amane  Oleum,  Spiritaa  Pynaaba 
lectificatus,  JCther  aceticns,  Cooeulus  indicos,  Actsaa  raeemoea,  Gsidmii  snlphsBi  Hydn- 
eotyle  aaiatica,  Pepsina,  Cinchona  micraotha,  etc.    Thinking,  as  we  do,  that  all  v«b 
treating  on  medicines  should  be  comprehensiTe  in  their  scope,  we  think  the  editor  ku 
acted  very  wisely  in  thus  treating  of  the  more  important  non-officinal  lemediea,  eicn 
well  as  those  which  are  officinal. 

In  all  cases  where  chemical  symbols  are  used  we  notice  that  the  author,  following  fk 
Fharmacopcsia,  gives  two  formoUe,  one  according  tj  the  old,  and  the  other  acoordmgte 
the  new  system  of  notation ;  but,  in  explaining  the  decompositions,  etc.,  which  occur  in  tbe 
various  processes,  the  old  system  is  entirely  inhered  to.  We  regret  this,  and  think  thtt 
an  explanation  should  have  been  given  of  both  systems,  as  the  work  will  now  be  msA 
less  useful  to  the  class  of  students  increasing  every  day  who  have  been  taught  enhidj 
on  the  new  system. 

From  the  sketch  we  have  now  given  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  it  will  be  sees 
that  the  work  is  of  a  comprehensive  character,  and  upon  a  general  inspection  of  its  em- 
tents,  although  we  have  detected  several  errors,  we  bear  willing  testimony  to  its  geacnl 
accuracy,  and  the  careful  manner  in  which  tlie  present  edition  has  been  revised,  asd 
brought  down  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  The  style  is  agreeable,  ths 
descriptions  clear  and  generally  accurate,  and  the  whole  work  well  adapted  to  pncti- 
tioners  and  students  of  medicine. 


Thoicson's  Conspbctub  adapted  to  tsb  Brttish  Phabicaoop<eia.  Edited  bv  &- 
MOND  Llotd  fimxKXT,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  FhjsieiiBS, 
Physician  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Ghost.  New  Editiea 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.    1868. 

Upon  reviewing  the  last  edition  of  *  Thomson^s  Conspectus '  by  Biikett,  in  18^  «« 
had  to  point  out  in  it  Dumerous  errors.  We  are  glad,  therefore^  in  referring  to  the  pre- 
sent edition,  to  find  that  these  errors  have  been  corrected,  and  t^  work  genemllj  wm- 
piled  with  far  more  care  than  was  the  case  with  the  former  edition.  We  have  no  deme 
to  be  hypercritical,  and  hence,  although  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  unqualified  pniv 
of  the  present  work,  having  noted  several  errors  of  omission  and  commission,  as  thesi 
are  generally  unimportant,  we  believe  that  the  work  will  be  found  very  useful  to  ia»- 
dical  practitioners  and  others  who  desire  ^  to  hold  ia  am^tctu  the  psominent  points  ef 
Pharmacy,  Materia  Mediea,  and  Therapeutics." 


Transactions  of  the  Odontologioal  Sooibtt  of  Gsbat  Britain.  Vol.  V.  1866-6<r-*7. 

London :  Published  by  the  Society. 
The  present  volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Odontologioal  Society '  is  in  do  respect 
inferior  to  its  predecessors,  the  papers  being  of  high  scieutinc  and  practical  vahie,  pro- 
fusely and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  printed  in  a  clear  type  on  good  paper.    The  fol- 
lowing list  of  papers,  with  their  authors*  names,  will  show  the  scope  aod  chsractef  of 
the  subjects  treated  of:— *'0n  Fang-Filling,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Bogcrs;  ■'ANev 
Method  of  Producing  Local  Ansssthesia  applicable  to  Dental  Surgery,"  by  Dr.  Bicbsnl- 
son;  '*  Abnormal  Projection  of  the  Incisors  and  Cuspidati,**  by  Mr.  Mummery;  **0a 
Lateral  Abnormalities,"  by  Mr.  Sidney  Longhurst;  "Upon  Fossil  Teeth  of  Fishes  in 
the  Pdlicozoic  and  Lower  Members  of  the  Mesozoic  Bocks,"  by  Mr.  Ibbetsoo :  *'  On  tbe 
best  Form  and  Arrangement  of  Artificial  Teeth  for  Mastication,"  by  Mr.  Balkwill: 
''  On  Interglobular  Spaces  in  Dentine,'*  by  Dr.M'Quillen ;  ''On  Indian  Dentistrj," b.^ 
Dr.  Short;  "  On  Hard  Rubber,*'  by  Mr.  R.  Hepburn ;  "  On  Reparation  of  Less  of  tb* 
Superior  Maxillary  Region,  the  result  of  Lupus,"  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Browne  Mison;  **0s 
the  Treatment  of  Decayed  Teeth  with  Carbolic  Acid,  etc.,"  by  Mr.  James  Bate ;  *  Oa 
Congenital  Cleft  Palate,"  by  Ui,  Ramsay ;  ''  On  the  Dentikioii  ia  the  BJoie,"  by  C 
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Spenw  Bate,  F.B.S. ;  "On  Dentdl  Nomenelatiire,''  hj  Mr.  Bridgman ;  and  <«0n  the 
I>ental  Characters  of  Genera  and  Species,  chiefly  of  Fishes,  from  the  Low  Main  Seam 
and  Shales  of  Goal,  Northnmherland/'  hj  Professor  Owen,  F.R.8. 

We  would  suggest  that  in  succeeding  rolumes  it  would  he  desirable  to  give,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  index,  a  list  of  the  papers  with  the  author's  names  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  yolume. 


Our  Schools  and  Collboss,  containing  Information  respecting  the  Uaiversities  and 
nearly  2000  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  Hbbbbrt  Fbt,  Editor  of  '  The  Royal  Guide  0 
the  London  Charities,'  etc.  Second  annual  edition.  London :  Bobert  Uardwicke, 
192,  Piccadilly.     1868. 

A  most  useful,  and,  so  far  as  we  hare  been  able  to  examine,  a  very  correct  guide,  to 
our  universities,  colleges,  and  schools.  All  engaged  in  tuition  may  consult  it  with  ad- 
vantage ;  and  no  parent  or  guardian  seeking  for  a  school  ought  to  decide  without  a  re- 
ference to  its  pages. 

SUICTOB  BY  OXALIC  ACID. 

An  inquest  has  been  held  at  Bristol  on  the  body  of  Sarah  Salmon,  a  barmaid,  who 
died  from  the  effects  of  oxalic  acid.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  she  must  hnve 
swallowed  nearly  6  draehms  of  the  poison,  and  death  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  less 
than  half  an  hour.  No  evidence  as  to  the  motive  of  the  act  was  given,  only  that  she 
was  of  a  very  violent  temper.  Dr.  Herapath  made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
body ;  he  had  also  analysed  the  vomited  matter,  which  he  found  to  contain  oxalic  acid. 
Her  blood  was  so  altered  in  character  that  it  was  in  fact  insoluble ;  he  had  not  seen  an 
instance  of  poisoning  by  oxalic  add  before,  but  he  considered  this  one  of  the  most ' 
rapid  on  record.  The  precipitation,  darkening  and  curdline  of  the  blood,  observed  in 
this  case^  were  symptomatic  of  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  '^Temporary  insanity." 

Dr.  Herapath  has  supplied  the  following  note  on  the  above  case : — 

"  1st  The  patient  took  }  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois.  2nd.  She  died  ten  minutes  after- 
wards or  very  shortly  after.  3rd.  She  tested  the  contents  of  her  own  stomach.  4th. 
She  vomited  almost  all  the  poisonous  material,  as  the  coats  of  the  stomach  retained  by 
absorption  only  2  grains  of  the  oxalic  acid.  5th.  There  was  nothing  to  be  found  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  which  were  merely  effused  blood.  The  stomach  was  intengely 
red  inflamed  in  that  short  period. 

'^  I  say  that  she  tested  the  contents  of  her  stomach  by  having  vomited  into  a  bucket 
of  water  haviug  a  great  quantity  of  lime  in  its  solution.  *  The  vomited  ouitter  was  like 
milk '  when  seen  on  the  floor.  *  And  when  she  vomited  into  the  bucket  it  appeared  to 
turn  the  water  into  milk*  This  did  not  come  out  in  the  evidence,  as  the  girl  vomited 
in  the  pail  in  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  washing  the  glasses  and  cups  used  in  the 
bar,  and  of  course  the  landlord  did  not  want  to  damage  his  business  by  giving  such  evi- 
dence. The  floor  was  wooden,  not  of  stone,  so  that  the  oxalic  acid  was  dissolved  in  hot 
water  highly  charged  with  lime,  and  it  acted  as  an  instantaneous  emetic,  and  came  up 
almost  as  it  was  swallowed,  a  milky-looking  fluid,  capable  of  precipitating  a  large  quan- 
tity of  lime." 

BOOKS    RBCBIVBD. 

£^.Bi(BNT8  or  CHmasTHT;  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  William  Allbn  Millbr, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  etc.  Part  2.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Additions. 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  Reader,  and  Dyer.     1868.    (From  the  Publishers.) 

Tba.     By  £.  F.  Bambbr.    London :  Longmans,  Green,  Reader,  and  Dyer.     1868. 

Tm  Chkmioal  MANurAcroBHis'  Dirbotobt  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Irblamd. 
London :  Sold  for  the  Proprietor,  by  W.  Kent  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.     18G8. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Persons  having  seceded  from  the  Society  may  be  restored  to  their  former  status  on 
payment  of  arrears  of  subscription  and  the  registration  fee  of  the  current  year. 
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Those  who  were  AwocUtee  before  the  let  of  Jalj,  1842,  ue  iniTileged  (as  Ifsukn 
of  the  Society)  to  become  Memben  without  ezaminatioiL 

The  Oeneral  Index  to  the  first  fifteen  ▼olnmes  of  the  Phamuceatical  Joonial  m 
be  had  of  Uie  Secretary,  price  2«.  8<i,  or  boniid  in  cloth,  lettered,  Ss.  StL,  poet  fiw. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Library  may  also  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  price  U.  l<i.  poftfnt 

BetU^  MetaiUc  CaptvUs,—The  patent  under  which  Mr.  Betfce  has  maintained  hiin^ 
to  the  exduriTe  manofactnre  of  theee  capenlee  expired  in  last  JTannary. 

"^.  J.  Ar  (Liverpool).— Gfyceriae  and  Lime  Cnam.    VoL  VIIL  (h.8.)  pa^  679. 
""A.  P.  Sr  (LiTerpool).— <1.)  The  solution  of  the  salts  cannot  be  effected  withovttki 
addition  of  water.     (2.)  The  mixture  refeired  to  will  separate ;  the  solutioB  of  potak 
being  the  cause. 

"i?.  B.  Wr  (Shirley)  sends  the  following  formuk  for  "  Dr.  Coflfin's  Powder,"  is  wpJr 
to  *'  Syphax  "  in  our  last  number : — 

9>  Powdered  Baybeny, 

„         Pinus  Canadensis, 

„         Zingiber,  ia ^iv 

„         Golden-seal Jtj 

„         Sassafras 3ij 

„         Pip.  Cayenne ^ 

„         Cai7oph ^ 

OrdinaiT  dose.    One  teaspoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  sweetened. 

'*  Volvex  "  (Bath).— The  difficulty  referred  to  is  probably  due  to  the  use  of  seBinmosr 
in  powder ;  if  a  lump  of  scammony  resin  be  used,  an  emulsion  is  easily  fonned. 

R,  D, — We  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy,  which  should  not  be  applied  witkost 
medical  sanction. 

A,  W.  (Cardiff). — An  apprentice  is  legally  bound  by  his  indentnre  to  his  msilff; 
and  any  alteration  or  transfer  must  be  by  mutual  consent^ 

'*  HieobrovML.** — In  preparing  the  pessaries  referred  to,  the  bromide  of  potom 
should  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  the  extracts  thoroughly  mixed  vitt 
cacao-butter,  and  only  so  much  heat  ^plied  as  will  admit  of  the  mixtaie  being  poan^ 
into  the  moulds. 

^  lota  "  (Perth). — (1.)  In  such  a  case  it  is  immaterial  whether  spirit  or  water  be  uni 
(2.)  Bub  down  the  extract  with  the  lemon-juice,  and  add  them  to  the  melted  msmv, 
constantly  stirring  the  mixture  until  cold. 

S.  W. — Syrm  of  Phosphate  of  Iron  with  Mangewese. — See  YoL  L  (N.8.)  page  489- 
H.  F.  W, —  Waterproofing. — Cooley  gives  the  following  as  a  simple  and  e/ba^ 
method : — Spread  the  material  on  any  smooth  surface,  and  rub  the  wrong  tide  with  i 
lump  of  beeswax  (perfectly  pure  and  free  from  grease)  until  it  presents  a  sluht,  let 
even,  white  or  greyish  appearance ;  a  hot  iron  is  then  to  be  passed  orer  it  and  the  dotk 
being  brushed  whilst  warm,  the  process  is  complete. 

J?;  ^.— (1.)  Plattner  and  Muspratt  *  On  the  Use  of  the  Blowpipe '  (Chuiehin  ud 
Sons).    (2.)  Any  operative  chemist 

^  Amicus**  (Plymouth).— The  pomade  frequently  prescribed  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wibos, 
is  as  follows: — 

|pt>  Ung.  Hydrargyri  Nitrico-Oxydi,  ^ss 

Adipis  Odont.  (ordinary  pomade),  ^iss :  Mix. 

^^Enmtvrer**  (Bedford). — Syrup  of  Sanionine: — Santonin  51,  Alcohol  q^,  S/rap 
f ^viij :  Mix.    Dose,  xi j. 

J.  E,  iZ.— There  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  matter.  *<  Aq.  Anethi  ad  5vj,"  t.e.  to  Um 
six  ounces  of  the  mixture. 

Ebkatdm. — Page  496,  line  19  from  bottom  of  page, /or  7  draduna^  read  7  onsctf' 


InBtrnctions  from  Memben  and  AssociateB  respecting  the  transmision  of  the 
Journal  before  the  25th  of  the  month,  to  Elias  BREMRn>GK,  Secretary,  17t 
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THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  PHAEMACY. 

At  length,  after  many  delays  and  difficulties,  a  *'  Bill  to  Regulate  the  Sale  of 
Poisone  and  alter  and  amend  the  Pharmacy  Art,  1852,*'  is  fairly  launched  in 
Parliament ;  it  has  been  introduced  hy  so  powerful  an  adrocate  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  that,  if  not  interrupted  in  its  course  by  the  sudden  stoppage  of  all 
piriismentary  business,  we  may  fairly  hope  for  success  during  the  present 
Session.  The  first  reading  tooK  place  on  the  19th,  and  the  second  is  fixed 
for  the  ^th  instant.  Earl  Granville  is  one  of  the  foremost  champions  of 
education,  ever  watching  to  advance  it  both  by  his  authority  in  Parliament 
and  his  great  influence  in  society,  his  name  is  identified  with  the  cause ; 
therefore  to  no  more  appropriate  person  could  the  Coundl  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tieal  Society  have  appealed  for  assistance  in  securing  the  enforcement  of  an 
fdueational  qualification  for  future  chemists  and  druggists. 

That  the  public  safety  requires  such  a  qualification  nobody  now  thinks 
of  denying  ;  the  progress  of  general  education  has  tended  to  spread  abroad  a 
knowledge  of  the  danger  as  well  as  the  ralue  of  many  articles  now  used  in 
medicine.  There  is  no  good  without  a  certain  admixture  of  evil,  and  this 
knowledge  has  its  disadvantage ;  it  opens  to  the  criminally-disposed  more 
subtle  means  of  mischief,  and  it  is  consequently  of  great  importance  to  place 
those  means,  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  reach  of  such  as  would  apply  them 
thereto.  Many  attempts  at  legislation  have  been  made  within  the  Hst  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  but,  being  all  based  on  impossible  or  impracticable  regu- 
lations for  the  sale  and  storing  of  poisons,  all  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  always  felt  it  a  duty  to  oppose  these  attempts, 
because  of  the  false  security  on  which  the}r  were  based,  and  has  ever  enforced 
the  principle  that  true  safety  lay  in  insisting  on  a  full  acquaintance  with 
the  power  of  poisons  on  the  part  of  vendors.  Such  an  acquaintance  ren- 
ders a  man  unwilling,  and  even  afraid,  to  entrust  a  dangerous  article,  and 
with  it  to  some  extent  his  own  character,  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  the 
careless,  or  the  criminal.  We  know  that  many  a  careful  chemist  has  met 
with  ca^es  in  which,  after  he  has  refused  to  sell  oxalic  acid  or  cyanide  of 
potassium,  his  would-have-been  customer  has  had  it  served  to  him  a  few  doors 
off  without  either  the  name  of  the  article  or  the  word  poison  being  afiixed  to 
the  package.  So  long  as  the  old  bases  of  legislation  only  were  insisted  on,  the 
Society  consistently  refused  its  co-operation  in  promoting  measures  which 
would  indirectly  have  compelled  them  to  sell  poisons  to  all  comers  who  could 
oomply  with  the  proposed  form  of  application ;  but  when  the  one  legitimate 
precaution  which  they  had  advocated  was  recognized  by  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1865,  thev  then  felt  it  their  duty  to  render  an  ex- 
tention  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  also  a  Poison  Bill. 
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In  furtherance  of  the  genenJ  object  mimy  interests  had  to  be  ooniideni 
There  were  chemists  in  Dxisiness  on  their  own  accoiint,  assistants  emplo^ 
by  them,  and  apprentices  who  had  paid  them  premiums  for  instnietioB^-il 
possessed  of  a  certain  rested  interest  in  the  trade,  of  which  thev  were  notte 
oe  deprired ;  and  accordingly  all  action  of  the  proposed  Bill  on  them  was  pro- 
hibited, unless  they  chose  Yoltmtarily  to  put  themselves  within  the  scope  of 
its  action.    On  the  other  hand,  there  were  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  who  hai 
without  an^  compulsory  reason,  other  than  their  own  appreciation  of  the  nlw 
of  the  distinction,  enrolled  themselves  under  a  Society  founded  by  Bonl 
Charter,  aud  consolidated  by  the  Pharmacy  Act.    They  were  undonbtedh 
enjoying  a  higher  position,  increasing  year  by  year  as  the  Phannacentical  So- 
ciety ac^anced  through  their  superior  qualincation,  in  the  estimation  of  tb 
public.    These  men  had  worked  for  their  position,  and  had  certainly  as  mnek 
a  vested  interest  to  be  protected  as  the  others. 

These  were  individual  rights.  But  beyond  these  there  was  the  inteicifcof 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  to  understand  which  we  must  look  bsck  to  hi 
foundation  and  objects.  As  to  its  foundation,  it  is  too  well  known  to  need 
comment  here ;  but  its  objects  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  on.  Acoordisje 
to  the  Charter,  it  was  formed  "/or  the  purpose  of  cuLvcmdng  ehewtutni  ««i 
pharmetcy^  ai%d  promoting  a  vn^brm  system  of  education  qf  those  who  skM 
practise  the  same,  and  also  for  the  protection  of  those  who  carry  on  the  buMm 
of  chemists  and  drugaists" 

Now  how  could  tnese  objects  be  best  carried  out  ?  The  founders  were 
men  so  well  placed  in  the  trade  that  they  had  nothing  to  gain,  bat  might  oa 
the  contrary  be  losers  by  the  elevation  of  others.  Nevertheless,  the^  a* 
deavoured  to  advance  all;  and  if  Jacob  Bell  could  have  carried  his  Bill  uiti 
entirety,  none  but  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  would  have  been  allowed  to  prB^ 
tise  pharmacy.  For  that  advantage  he  would  have  thrown  open  tiie  door 
and  admitted  all  chemists  and  druggists  then  in  business  to  memherahip  cf 
the  Society.  For  such  an  advantage  now  the  Council  are  (wisely,  we  thmk) 
prepared  to  gather,  as  far  as  may  be,  all  the  present  chemists  and  dni|^' 
into  union, — not  to  give  them  the  title  of  "  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,*'  whiek 
was  by  Parliament  made  the  sole  property  of  the  then  members  of  the  Sodetj 
and  future  examined  men, — but  to  make  them  eligible  for  membership  of  the 
Society.  And  in  this  arrangement  we  think  all  rights  are  well  cared  for, 
— those  of  the  men  who  have  hitherto  stood  aloof,  for  they  are  offered  men- 
bership,  and,  if  disinclined  to  take  it,  may  be  left  entirely  unmolested;  thoK 
of  assistants  and  apprentices,  for  they  may  be  placed  on  exactly  the  same  foot* 
iug  as  examined  assistants  under  the  Pharmacy  Act ;  those  of  registered  Pha^ 
niaceutical  Chemists,  for  their  title  is  rendered,  if  possible,  more  secure  to 
them  ;  and  those  also  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  for  the  enrohnept  (tf'tli 
chemists  and  druggists  under  its  banner  will  enlar|i;e  its  power  of  action,  aad 
enable  it  more  surely  to  fulfil  the  duty  for  which  it  was  established,  nameir 
to  advance  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  and  with  them  the  position  of  phaims- 
ceutists. 
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Great  caution  has  uniformly  been  observed  in  this  Journal  reapecting  is- 
terference  with  personal  trade  practices.  The  theory  has  been  that  iiidividfal 
members  of  our  Society  should  regulate  their  several  establishments  according 
to  their  own  discretion.  Still  we  may  venture,  without  impropriety  to  offtri 
few  suggestions  on  a  matter  that  seems  to  be  imperfectly  underatood.  '^ 
question  of  trade  prices  has  long  been  a  stumbling-block,  and  not  by  way<« 
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dictation  bat*  simply  in  the  hope  of  good  resulting,  we  approach  the  subject. 
The  dtscussion  is  rendered  more  than  usually  difficult  from  the  fact,  that  tnere 
can  be  no  nniyersal  tariff— difference  of  locality,  custom,  and  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, forbid  the  entertainment  of  the  idea. 

But  while  each  Pharmaceutist  must  consult  the  exigencies  of  his  position,  it 
ma^  be  doubted  whether  he  always  sufficiently  realizes  that  advantage  to  which 
he  IS  justly  entitled,  by  his  previous  training  and  greater  consequent  intel- 
ligence ;  whether,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  not  m  error  in  adopting  trade  expe- 
dients to  the  total  exclusion  of  his  professional  character,  and  that  in  a  manner 
unfavourable  to  his  own  interests ;  and  whether  of  late  he  has  not  been  unwisely 
tempted  to  enter  into  a  competition  for  which  his  business  is  not  fitted.  There 
does  appear  a  tendency  amongst  us  to  fix  the  rate  of  remuneration  at  too  low  a 
standard,  a  proceeding  which  it  is  not  our  province  to  condemn  but  to  lament. 

Few  will  nesitate  to  credit  the  assertion,  that  the  trade  aspect  of  pharmacy 
might  with  advantage  be  more  encouraging ;  its  hours  woula  bear  snorteninff 
with  comfort  to  those  concerned,  and  the  largeness  of  its  retuma  has  caused 
hitherto  little  anxiety  to  fiothschild.  Hence  we  are  justified  in  endeavouring 
to  promote  the  wellbeing  of  the  druggist  by  recalling  a  few  known  facts. 

Firstly,  no  lowering  of  price  even  to  one  degree  short  of  zero,  vnll  increase 
the  consumption  of  physic  by  a  single  ounce,  being  precisely  that  which  sepa- 
rates pharmacy  from  eeneral  commerce.  A  black  draught  is  occasionally  of 
use,  when  not  required,  no  tempting  discount  will  induce  the  sale  of  an  extra 
doee.  Rhubarb  ranks  high  in  the  catalogue  of  Materia  Mediea :  assign  to  it  a 
proper  value  and  it  may  help  to  pay  the  rent,  retail  it  at  an  infinitesimal  ad- 
vantage if  you  will,  the  loss  will  be  your  own,  for  a  too  cautious  public  may 
suspect  the  quality  of  the  article,  and  most  probably  go  elsewhere.  In  any  case 
the  dyspeptic  world  will  take  as  much  and  no  more  than  their  disordered  systems 
want. 

This  plan  of  underselling  (for  that  is  its  true  designation  and  only  object) 
may  in  some  instances  attract  more  customers  to  a  particular  establishment,  a 
gain  painfully  counterbalanced,  not  merely  by  injury  to  others,  but  by  the 
creation  of  a  low  grinding  business  which  no  intelligent  man  need  follow. 

Secondly,  the  existing  tariff  imposed  not  by  the  public  but  the  druggist,  is 
on  an  average  based  upon  such  slender  profits  that  prudence  dictates  no  further 
diminution.  Like  London  milk  it  will  bear  no  more  dilution.  Already  this 
timid  policy  of  undercharge  finds  its  expression  in  late  hours,  low  paid  salaries, 
and  lingering  occupation,  though  it  would  be  folly  not  to  state  that  to  these 
remarks  there  are  admirable  exceptions.  Under  the  sinister  influence  of  this 
trade-mistake  a  man  becomes  jealous  of  his  brother  Fharmaceutist,  almost 
refuses  him  the  courtesies  of  life,  and  trembles  to  afford  the  slightest  accom- 
modation, lest  a  rival,  who  fijiould  have  been  a  friend,  might  appropriate  a  stray 
customer. 

No  one  can  accuse  us  of  any  wish  to  be  satirical ;  we  are  sincerely  sorry  to 
be  compelled  to  state  that  many  amongst  us  place  themselves  in  a  position  as 
undesirable  as  it  is  unnecessary. 

Wrong  it  16,  undoubtedly,  to  encourage  exorbitant  and  fancy  charges,  an  evil 
which  exacts  its  own  retribution ;  but  the  fault  is  our  own  entirely  when  we 
fail  to  place  a  fair  and  legitimate  value  both  on  our  skill  and  our  commodities. 

Lastly,  do  we  not  sometimes  forget  that  self-respect  which  men  of  education 
owe  themselves? — ^being  such,  we  believe  drugs  and  preparations  should  be 
genuine ;  not  museum  specimens,  but  beyond  suspicion.  Why  should  we  vend 
them  at  a  starvation  estimate? 

These  observations  must  begin  and  end  in  generalities  from  which  the  reader 
will  have  to  draw  his  own  practical  conclusions — their  scope  may  be  thus  in- 
dicated. 

2  N  2 
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The  Pbarmaceutiflt,  unlike  HiJd  ordinary  tndeimaii,  •aten  IniaiiMB  Wmn^ 
the  medium  of  educational  qualificatioD,  be  is  tberefo^  at  liberty  to  consdcf 
the  yalne  of  sacb  preparation  aa  part  of  bia  atodc  and  fixtures,  and  to  wtcr  \k 
skill  and  acquired  ability  as  itema  in  the  price- book.  The  public  will  notdesdt 
him  if  be  courageously  ventures  on  the  experiment,  they  will  not  cavil  at  mk 
particular  act,  bat  wUl  accept  him  altogether  aa  competent  and  tniatwoitli}. 
and  ''  a  buaineea  of  oonQdence  '^  is  the  only  one,  in  these  days  of  oompetitioa, 
vorth  undertaking.    Heaven  save  us  from  the  drudgery  of  a  chanoe  connexiaB. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  stock  already  mentioned  baa  often  as  littk 
intrinsic  valua  aa  a  physician^s  reeipe ;  it  cannot  be  appraised  like  goodi  is  i 
mercfaanVs  office,  or  a  list  of  objecta  in  an  auction-room,  tiie  tariff  must  bei^ 
lated  by  the  time  and  labour  spent  upon  the  sale.    As  meoiberaof  an  honoonbie 
Society  we  are  bound  to  conduct  our  business  in  a  creditable  manner;  ve  B€«d 
neither  grasp  nor  cheat,  still  less  (following  in  the  wake  of  the  oo-opoatiTe 
mania)  exhibit  placards  in  the  window  offering  ruiuoua  diacoont. 

Let  us  strive  to  get  our  living  so  aa  to  command  respect,  and  bequeath  to  oar 
descendants  the  heritage  of  a  vocation  the  better  worthy  ol  acceptanos  fron 
having  passed  throngb  our  hands. 


TRANSACTIONS 

ov 

THE   PHAEMACEUTICAL   SOCIETY, 


AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIIs  Ma^  6ti,  1868» 

Preseni— Messrs.  Bird,  Bottle,  Boordas,  Carteigbe,  Deane,  Bvau^  Ha»eMeB,Hffi!^ 
Ince^  Morsoo,  Bandall,  Saodford,  Savage,  Sqoire,  and  Wangh, 

The  foUo«^ing  were  elected 

UBMBBBS. 

Barnes,  Lawrence  Bobert    Preston. 

Cole,  Frederick Stoke  Newington. 

Corder,  Octavias  Norwich. 

EUinor,  George Sheffield. 

Henshall,  Samuel  Harding Seymour,  Victoria. 

Shaw,  Benjamin  Halifax. 

The  following  having  paid  their  arrears  and  their  snbscriptions  for  the  cmreat  f ev 
were  restored  to  Membership : — 

Goehian,  Robert  Forfar,  NJB. 

Hornby,  Edward  Frvston    Sheffield. 

James,  Henry  Woolwich. 

Monro,  Henry  L Newcastle-on-Tyneu 

Withers,  John Jleading. 

The  following  were  elected  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Mamben  of  the  SocistT>- 

Dumas,  Jean-Baptiste Paris. 

Qoain,  Richard,  M.D. London. 

Parrish,  Bdwaid  Philadelphia. 

Resolved,— That  free  laboratory  instriiction  be  given  to  the  Jaeob  Ball  sehobis  fv 
the  Session  1866-^)^ 
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MEETING  OP  THE  COUltoL,  May  20M,  1868. 
Present — Messrs.  Abraham^  Bird,  Bottle,  Bonrdas,  Brady,  Carteigfae,  Deanc,  Edwards, 
Evana,  Hafielden,  Hills,  Inee,  Murson,  Sandford,  Savage,  Sqains,  and  Waogh. 
To  arnui£^  the  bttsiness  for  the  General  Annual  Meeting  at  noon,  this  daj. 

BOABD  OF  EXAMINEBS,  May  Tlth,  1868. 

^  Pvesent — ^Messrs.  Bird,  Carteigke,^  Cracknell,  Darbj,  Davenport,  Deaae,  Edwards, 
Eyans,  Gale,  Garle,  and  Haselden. 

Thirteen   candidates  presented  themselves  for  the  Major  and  Minor  Examinationi. 
The  following  ten  passed,  and  were  duly  legSstcred  :— 

HAJOB  (as  Pharmaceutieal  Chemists). 

Bradley,  Ghaileffr Birmingham. 

Foulkes,  William  H Abergele. 

Lake,  John  Hinton Exeter. 

*Loumeau,  Edmond Mauritius. 

Oliver,  William  Hurdon Holsworthy. 

*White,  James  Walter Weymouth. 

MINOB  (as  Assistants). 

Deberly,  George  Smith London. 

Jobson,  Thomas London. 

tPadwick,  Thomas  Worthing. 

Upjuhn,  Francis  William  London. 

BBGISTEBJSD    APPBfSNTIOES    AS^B    STUDSNTS. 

NaMH.  RfiSltlNO  WITH  Addhbss. 

Banks,  Benjamin Mr.  Harwood Folkestone. 

Barnard,  Laasarus  Mr.  Stevens London. 

Bonlton,  Bicbard  Palmer Mr.  Towle  Manchester. 

Butterfield,  Sdward 

Edwards,  Charles Messrs.  Bouse  and  Co London. 

Farrow,  Charles  Henry Mr.  Goatling  Diss. 

Harrison,  Moses Messrs.  Harrison  and  Parkinson   ...Bradford. 

Sicks,  William  Thomas  Mr.  Wiggin   loswich. 

Imeson,  George  Theodore Mr.  Squire  Hanwell. 

Muagrave,  Joseph  John    Mr.  Hall Penge. 

Peel,  Alfred   Mr.  Edwards  Manchester. 

Smith,  John  Barker Mr.  Bay  Dulwich. 

Sioodley,  Gerald  Frederick  Mr.  Jackson    Creditoa. 

Thomas,  Henry  William  Mr.  Sadgrove London. 

White,  Charles  Edwin Mr.  Henty London. 


BENEVOLENT  FUND. 
StBSc&iPtiovs  AiTD  Donations  bsceiybd  dusino  MAt. 

SUBSOBIPTIOVS. 


Andrews,  F.,  Leinstef  Terrace  .  0  10 
Barret,  E.  L.,  Thrawl  St..  N.E.  0  10 
Bryant,  John,  388,  Oxford  St. .  0  5 
Cooke,  John,  126,  Hoxton  St.  .  0  10 
Field,  J.  J.,  Upper  Gifford  St  1  1 
Field,  William,  Brompton  Ed.  1    1 


LoNDoir. 

d. 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 


#. 


d. 


Fenn,   J.   T.,    Begent    Street, 

Westminster 0    5    0 

Forrest,  Bichard,  Cork  Street...  110 
Fowler,  Stanley,  Elgin  Crescent  110 

Goosey,  William,  Stepney 0  10    6 

Haddock,  G.  J.,  338,  Oxford  St.  0    5    0 


*  Pap.aed  in  hongurs ;  eligible,  at  the  end  of  the  Seesion,  to  compete  for  the  Pereira  Medal, 
t  Passed  in  honours;  eligible,  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  to  compete  for  the  Priie  of  Books. 
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H»U,  Alfred  B.,  388,  Oxford  St.  0 
Bjudy,  Samu^  C,  „  0 

Hent^,  H.  M.,  St7ohn*s  Wood  0 
Hick«7,£.L.,King'8Road,S.W.  0 
Holmes,  W.  M.,  888,  Oxford  St.  0 
Uherwood,  Junee,  Maida  Yale  0 
Johnson,  £.  S.,  8»B,  Oxford  St.  0 
Kent,  T.  K.,  „  0 

Kingdon,  W.  Y.,  Ifotdng  Hill .  0 
Machray,  W.,  838,  Oxford  St.  .  0 
North wav,  John,  Ot.  Tower  Si.  1 
Paffard,  W.  H.,  838»  Oxford  St.  0 
Ffeirker,  William  S.  „         0 


s.  d, 

5  0 
10  6 

6  0 
10  6 

5  0 

10  6 

5  0 
10  6 
10  6 
10  6 

1  0 

6  0 
6  0 


£  t.  i 

Porter,  JohnX.,  888,  Oxford  8t  0  S  <l 
Bowntree,  Hiomas,  Barasbiiry  0  10  t 
Salman,  Thomaa,  OomwaU  Bd.  0  10  6 
Sharp,  John  J.,  338,  Oxford  St  0   5  0 

Steer,  Philip  B.,  Haokney  0  10  S 

Thorn,  John  J.,  338,  Oxfoid  St  0  S  « 
Tibbs,  Predk.,  Blackfrian  Boad  0  10  6 
Yicer,  Bdwin  B.,  63,  Lupus  8t  1  1  0 
Wams,J.T.W.,838,OxfordStO  (  0 
Wigg,  Henry  J.  „         0 10  6 

Wratts,  John  B.  „         0   S  0 

Young,  W^  Ball's  Pond  Boad.  0  10  6 


CkwirTBT. 


£  9,  dL 

AmpihUl,  Allen,  George 0  10  6 

^arib'iy,  Fitt  and  Son    0  10  6 

^am«^,  JV^,  Young,  Bobert  F.  0  10  6 

Barnstaple,  Curtis,  William  ...  0  10  6 

^a^A,  Commans,  Bobert  D.   ...  1    1  0 

„     Davies,  Bamitt,  and  Co.  0  10  6 

„     Poolej,  JohnO 0    6  0 

„     Bolfe,  William  A. 0    5  0 

„     Tylee,  JohnP 1    1  0 

„     Walker,  Henry  J.. 0  10  6 

Bi7*fo»,  White,  Thomas 110 

Birmingham,  Pegg,  Herbert  ...  0  10  6 

Blandford,  (Jrovee.  W.  E. ..,  ..  0  10  6 

^r«eo».  Bright,  PhUip 110 

J9rufjDor/,  Beach,  James 0  10  6 

Brighton,  Brew,  Thomas  A.  ...  0  10  6 

„        Glaisyer  and  Kemp  .11  0 

Padwick,  John  0  10  6 

ifm^o/,  Hodder,  Heniy 0    6  0 

Bromley,  Kent,  Shilloook,  J.  B.  0  10  6 
Cor^ifJlf,  Hallaway,  John    ......  0    60 

„        Sawyer,  James 0    6  0 

CA«ft0fr&am,Prockter  and  Forth  110 

Chester,  Bowles,  Charles  A 0    6  0 

Coiitii<7«^,  Brown,  Samuel 0    6  0 

Crickhowell,  Christopher,  W...  0    6  0 

D^M^t^A,  Edwards,  WUliam  ...  0    6  0 

Durham,  Peele,  Henry  A 0  10  6 

JSdinbuTffh,  Macfarlane,  A.  Y. .  0    6  0 

Exeter,  Cooper,  Qeorge 0  10  6 

„      Husband,  Matthew  ...  0  10  6 

„      Napier,  Gheoige  L 0  10  6 

„      Palk,  John 0  10  6 

„      Stone,  John    0    6  0 

„      Walton,  Balph  0    6  0 

Pordinghridge,  Haydon,  F.  W..  0    6  0 

Glasgow,  Kinninmont,  Alex. ...  0  10  6 

Oreenv)ich,  Tugwell,  W.  H.  ...  0  10  6 

Maverfordwest,  Saunders,  D.  P.  0  10  6 

Hawthorn,  Bawle,  William    ...  0    3  0 

HeavUree,  Brailey,  Charles    ...  0  10  6 


JEToiMtsii,  SaTiUe,  John 0  10  6 

Mmdd9r9/leld,  Higgins,  Tom  S.  0  10  6 
Mtmslei,  WiUiaiiia<m,  James  ...  0   SO 

•AMi^nr^A.  Bawdin,  Joseph 0   5  0 

Leatherhead,  HewUas,  Bdwaid  0  10  6 
Zeighion  Buxsard,RiAimoiidfi»  0  10  € 

Liverpool,  Barber,  George 0  10  6 

„  Bromley,  Charles  ...  0  10  € 
„  Ferguason,  John  ...  1  10 
„        Hortou,  Arthur  T....  0   5  0 

„        Jones,  Owen  L 0  10  6 

Lower  Tooting,  Medcalf;  B 0   5  0 

Maidstone,  Bc^,  William  ...  0  10  6 

JfaacAat^,  Bmger,  Fredk.  B.   0    S  0 

„  Jackaon,  Tliomas...  0  10  6 

„  Walsh,  Bdward  ...  0  10  « 

Market  Dm^t&n,  King,  W.  G..  1    I  ^ 

Montreal,  Meroer,  Nathan 0  10  6 

Neweastle-^m-T^ne,  Potts.  T.  ...  0  10  6 

Tforwieh,  Sutton,  Francis    0  10  6 

OaitAam,  Wellington,  James  K.  0  10  6 

Par/tc*,  Bait,  Bobert  C 0    5  0 

Pontgpridd,  Bessette  Charles  ...  0  10  ^ 

iH(/if€y,  Fanner,  John 0   6  ^ 

Ramsgiue,  Morton,  Henry 0(0 

Mgl,  Jones,  BUis  Powell    0  10  ^ 

Salis6wy,  Atkins,  Samuel  B...  0  10  6 
iSA^^(i,  Gowland,  W.  A  G.  B  1  1  0 
Shields,  South,  Mays.  B.  J.  I....  0  10  6 
i%'«ifi96e«nie,GordeUer,P.  W.G.I    1  ^ 

Sleaford,  Heald,  Benjamin 0  10  6 

St.  AusteU,  (hsidKrd,  John 0   S  » 

Staines,  Jones,  Bdwanl  G. 0   6  0 

2%ame,  Booth,  Samuel    0  10  6 

Tor^ag,  MUlar,  F.  C.  Moss  ...  0   6  0 

r&rrii^toM,  Fowkr,  Henry 0   6  0 

Walmer,  Peake.  James    0  10  6 

Waterloo,  Phefsey.  Bichard  ...  1  ^  ^ 
Weaverham,  Manifold,  John  J. .  0  10  6 
Yartmouth^  Chreat,  Bond,  John.  0   6  0 
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DOB^ATIOB^S.  £  #.    d. 

A  Friend,  per  Mr.  Stephen  Darby  110 

fieanley,  lltmhall,  Pe^6oro«^A 2    2    0 

Callaway,  Lemuel   2    2    0 

Harton,H.  W 0  10    6 


CONVERSAZIONE. 
May  Ida,  1868. 

The  inyitationB  issued  bj  the  President  and  CoudcU  were  responded  to  on 
the  present  occasion  no  less  numerously  than  in  former  years.  The  entire 
building  was,  as  usual,  thrown  open  for  the  reoeptioa  of  the  visitors,  amongst 
whom  mi^kt  be  enumerated  some  of  the  most  distinguished  amon;;  the  leaders 
in  chemical,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  circles.  The  exhibition  of  objects 
of  beauty  and  interest  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the  members  and 
their  friends  was  such  as  to  afford  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  present,  whilst  it  renders  hopeless  any  attempt  adequately 
to  oouFey  an  idea  of  the  brilliant  and  animated  appearance  of  the  yarious 
•partments.  Amongst  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  numerous  attractions  were 
the  experiments  exhibited  by  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  The  researches  pub- 
lished by  this  eminent  philosopher  during  the  last  twenty  years  have  been, 
and  are,  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the  entire  world  ;  the  subjects  of  dif- 
fusion and  dialysis  he  has  absolutely  created,  whilst  his  more  recent  investi- 
gations into  the  absorption  of  gases  by  metals  are  perhaps  the  most  wonder- 
ful and  important  of  all.  At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  night  was  exhibited 
the  extraction  of  hydrogen  from  metallic  palladium,  which  hais  the  remarkable 
power  of  *"  occluding  "  in  its  pores  upwaras  of  400  times  its  volume  of  the  gas ; 
this  it  again  yields  when  heated  in  vacuo.  All  metals,  it  is  found,  exercise  similar 
powers,  bat  in  lower  degree.  They  also  appear  to  possess  a  sort  of  power 
of  selection,  by  which  they  absorb  certain  gases  more  readily  than  others. 

Side  by  side  with  this  was  exhibited  the  dialysis  of  ox^rgen  from  atmosphe- 
ric air.  jBj  means  of  a  Sprengel  mercury  pump,  the  air  is  completely  re- 
moved from  a  thin  caoutchouc  bag ;  on  continuing  to  exhaust,  a  sas  passes 
through  which  contains  about  41  per  cent,  of  oxysen,  and  is  .capable  oi  rei>(- 
nitin^  a  half-extinguished  match.  The  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  oxygen 
in  this  manner  is  different  from  ordinary  gaseous  diffusion ;  it  is  a  disilytic 
separation  :which  occurs.  In  familiar  language,  the  gas  is  believed  to  be  lique- 
fied upon  the  exterior  surface  of  the  caoutchouc,  to  penetrate  in  this  condition 
and  reassume  the  gaseous  state  from  the  internal  surface.  The  ingenious 
mercury-pump,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  experiments  are  conducted,  and  without 
which,  in  fact,  they  could  hardly  be  put  into  operation,  is  the  device  of  Dr. 
Sprengel,  and  will  be  found  described  on  page  o77  of  the  present  volume. 

The  Council  were  indebted  to  Sir  C.  Wheatstone  for  an  alphabet  telegraph 
and  other  electrical  apparatus,  and  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  F.E.S.,  for  a  new 
electrical  resistance  meter.  Mr.  Siemens  also  contributed  diagrams  illustra- 
ting the  construction  of  the  gas-furnace  by  which  steel  may  be  produced 
direct  from  the  ore.  Messrs.  J.  J.  Grriffin  and  Sons  exhibited  Dr.  Bussell's 
new  apparatus  for  gas  analysis.  This  apparatus  is  a  modification  of  an  instru- 
ment introduced  some  years  ago,  in  which  the  eudiometer,  being  surrounded 
by  water,  more  rapidly  acquires  a  uniform  temperature,  whilst  in  the  present 
form  reagents  in  the  liquid  state  can  be  applied  to  the  gas  in  the  eudio- 
meter-tube itself.    The  time  occupied  in  an  analysis  is  thus  much  curtailed. 

Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams  maintained  their  renown  as  manufacturers  of 
pure  ohemicals  by  an  exhibition  of  specimens  of  thallium  compounds  and 
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Other  curiosiliet,  as  remarkable  £ar  beanty  as  for  scientific  interest.    TkalliiB, 
the  element  disooTered  by  Mr.  Crookes,  F.!R.S.,  by  means  of  speetram  tia- 
lysis,  in  now  distinctly  recognized  as  a  metal  holdrai;  a  kind  of  intermednk 
position  between  potassium  and  lead.     Thus,  the  element  itself  resembles  lend 
in  appearance,  and  it  may  be  preserved  under  water,  but  the  ozide»  Tl,0,like 
K3O,  is  soluble  in  water,  giving  a  caustic  alkaline  solution.     The  chloride,  like 
Tba.t  of  lead,  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  crystallizing  from  a  hot  sta- 
tion ill  small  prismatic  crystals ;  whilst  the  sulphate  is  soluble  in  water,  and, 
with  sulphate  of  aluminium,  furnishes  an  alum  which  is  deposited  in  octahedia. 
There  are  other  compounds,  such  as  the  acid  tartrate  and  the  emetic  tartar, 
etc.,  which  illustrate  the  same  points.    All  these  were  represented  by  speci- 
mens of  perfect  purity,  and  weighing  each  several  oimoes.     In  the  sane  em 
were  to  be  seen  also  specimens  of  boron  and  silicon,  aircoaiiun,  and  oliier  bo- 
dies rarely  obtained  in  the  elementary  condition. 

Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams  have  very  handsomely  presented  to  Ha 
Museum  two  large  specimens,  one  of  ammonia  alum,  the  other  chrome  tlum, 
beautifully  crystallised. 

An  unusually  large  sample  of  meconine,  the  produce  of  several  hundred- 
weights of  opium,  and  a  well- crystallized  specimen  of  platino-eyaaideof  msg- 
nesium,  a  compound  which  exhibits  diohroiam  most  beautifully,  were  oootii- 
buted  by  T.  ^.  K.  Morson,  Esq. 

Living  specimens  of  Hippocampug  and  Pipe-fisk  were  shown  in  tbe  Lsp 
boratory  by  Mr.  C.  H.  King.  These  very  singular  little  fishes  were  broagiit 
by  Mr.  King  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  living  specimens  most  be  looked 
upon  as  great  curiosities.  The  Hippocampus,  or  Sea  Horse,  is  so  called  from 
the  resemblance  the  head  presenta  to  that  of  a  horse  when  bent  at  about  right 
angles  to  the  body.  They  possess  no  tail-fin,  but  support  themselves  m  as 
erect  position  by  tue  tapering  extremity,  which  they  twist  round  the  steoH 
of  sea-plants.  The  most  singular  part  of  their  character,  however,  is  the 
solicitude  the^  exhibit  in  the  care  of  their  young.  In  this  duty  it  appears, 
the  male,  unlike  these  of  the  higher  animals,  takes  the  principal  share,  pro- 
tecting the  young  fry  in  a  pouch  of  peculiar  construction,  provided  near  the 
base  of  the  tail.  Mr.  King  also  exhioited  specimens  of  the  Bimhy*  eyntiU, 
the  new  Silk- worm  and  Moth.        j 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  numerous  exhibits  was  the  remains  oft 
Dodo,  recently  brought  from  the  Mauritius  by  M.  H.  BaisaftC,  pharmaceatieBl 
student.  The  remains  consisted  of  bones  of  both  legs,  a  portion  of  the  iter- 
num,  the  pelvis,  and  several  of  the  cervical  vertebrss.  When  the  isUod  of 
Mauritius  was  discovered,  about  350  years  ago,  the  Dodo  was  still  eiistios 
there  in  abundance,  but  in  the  course  6f  a  few  years  it  was  completelT  ezti^ 
pated.  All  that  now  remains  of  this  bird,  which  from  the  accounts  haaded 
down  to  us  was  larger  than  a  swan,  are  a  few  bones,  one  collection  of  whkk 
is  to  be  found  in  the  British'Museum. 

There  was  a  large  display  of  microscopes  of  every  description,  contributed 
by  Messrs.  Koss.  Murray  and  Heath,  Ladd,  Home  and  Thorn thwait^.H. 
Baker,  J.  How,  K.  and  J.  Beck,  The  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  ColHse, 
and  Waddingtou.  Ingenuity  and  skill  in  the  preparation  of  new  objects  for 
the  microscone  seem  to  have  been  expended  chiefly  in  the  production  of  C171* 
tals.  Mr.  Martin,  of  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  showed  some  ei- 
ceedingly  beautiful  specimens  of  "  spiral  sulphate  of  copper."  This  sai^ 
when  permitted  to  crystallize  from  warm  solutions,  assumes,  aooording  ^^ 
temperature,  a  spiral  appearance,  as  though  the  solution  during  the  prooetf 
had  been  full  ot  minute  whirlpools.  In  this  condition  it  constitutes  a  iio*t 
attractive  object  for  the  polariscope ;  the  small  plates  of  which  the  er;«tah 
Bpem  to  be  made  up  including,  no  doubt,  between  them  films  of  air,  and  so 
giving  rise  to  phenomena  of  "  interference." 
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.  Several  exhibitors  were  at  the  same  time  showing  the  platino-cyanide  of 
thallium,  another  very  beautiful  object,  bat  about  which  there  seems  to  be 
a  suspicion  that  it  is  not  a  thallium  compound  at  all.  Some  specimens  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grookes  for  the  determination  of  this  point. 
One  object  of  peculiar  interest  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Eoberts  (assistant  to 
Prof.  Graliam).  This  gentleman  has  discovered  a  number  of  minute  or- 
^ranisms  the  germs  of  which  come  doubtless  from  the  air,  flourishing  in  arti- 
ficial silica  prepared  by  dialysis.  The  structure  and  position  of  these  singular 
bodies  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  origin  of  moss-agates  and  similar 
natural  productions.  Mr.  Ladd  exhibited,  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  in- 
ventor, the  new  voltaic  battery  of  silver  and  zinc,  constructed  by  Mr.  Warren 
pe  la  Hue,  F.R.S.  He  also  showed  a  new  form  of  medical  magnetic  machino, 
in  which  the  currents  are  all  in  one  direction,  and  a  dynamo-magnetic  ma- 
chine, which  well  illustrates  the  convertibility  of  force. 

In  the  Lecture  Theatre  Mr.  How  entertained  the  visitors  at  intervals  by 
an  exhibition  of  photographs  upon  the  screen,  by  the  aid  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
li^ht ;  amongst  the  rest  a  portrait  of  Faraday.  The  Secretary's  office  was 
devoted  to  the  display  of  Greissler  vacuum  tubes,  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Squire.  Some 
of  the  fluorescent  tubes  were  particularly  beautiful. 

Among  the  hosts  of  valuable  works  of  art  with  which  the  reception-rooms 
were  adorned  were  paintings  supplied  by  Messrs.  Vokins ;  **  Sbeep  Wash- 
ing," by  E.  Duncan ;  "  Home  Again,"  by  H.  O'Neill,  li.A. ;  Six  Angels, 
from  Fra  Angelica ;  water-colour  drawings,  exquisite  in  colour  and  touch,  by 
B.  P.  Bnrcham,  Ksq.;  photographic  illustrations  of  Highland  scenery,  by 
Mr.  Vernon  Heat*h ;  engrat-ings  and  portraits,  illustrative  of  ancient  phar- 
macy, kindly  contributed  by  J.  Ince,  Esq.,  the  President,  and  T.  ^i.  E. 
Mornon,  Esq.  The  London  Stereoscopic  Company  sent  enlarged  photo- 
jp-aphs  of  the  Pope,  Lord  Elcho,  Shirley  Brooks,  and  Adelina  Patti ;  also  an 
album  of  photographic  views  taken  in  the  Holy  Land ;  Messrs.  Maull  and 
Co.,  a  series  of  portraits  of  eminent  pharmaceutists;  W.  L.  Bird,  Esq.,  a 
collection  of  exquisite  photographs,  by  G.  Dunmore  ;  and  Mr.  Groves  (Wey- 
mouth) a  painting  of  an  alchemist  at  work.  Engravings,  showing  two 
stages  of  the  work,  taken  from  the  portrait  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  of  the 
late  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  and  shortly  to  be  published,  were  hung  in  the  reception- 
room  by  T.  H.  Hills,  Esq.;  wno  also  contributed  a  fine  engraving  of  the 
painting  of  Sir  Edward  Landseer,  surrounded  by  his  dogs. 

A  large  collection  of  bronzes,  ]K)rcelain  figures  and  vases,  and  majolica 
ware,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Miller  and  Sons,  Jackson  and  Graham, 
Copeland,  Gilbertson,  and  Phillips.  Mr.  T.  Butler  exhibited  bqsts  of  Kemble 
and  C.  Kean,  and  also  a  bust  of  a  lady,  life-size,  in  marble.  Messrs.  Phillips, 
of  Cockspnr  Street,  lent  for  the  o.-^casion  a  collection  of  arms  from  the  Indian 
Court  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1867  ;  two  very  fine  specimens  of  Siberian  and 
Australian  malachite ;  and,  in  addition,  one  of  the  largest  known  specimens 
of  tourmaline,  of  great  value,  the  property  of  Colonel  Guthrie.  The  Council- 
room  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  fine  collection  of  living  medicinal 
and  economic  plants,  for  which  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Bentley.  Amongst 
otbers  might  have  been  seen  a  fine  Rpeeimen  of  aucubain  fruit,  the  sugar-cane 
(Saccharum  officinarum)t  the  cocoa-nut  (Coros  nucifera),  black  pepper  ( Pfj&«- 
nigrum),  ana  cubeb  pepper  (Cuheha  offieinalui),  tea  (Thea  viridis  and  T. 
^oAe0),cofiree  (Coffea  arabica),  matico  (Artanthe  elongata),  cinnamon  (dnna- 
momum  zeylanicum),  pimento  (Eugenia  pimento) y  the  plant  from  the  fruit  of 
which  palm-oil  is  obtained  {Elais gnineeiMis),  and  many  others. 

In  tne  Laborat<ny  Mr.  Scholi  gave  ocular  proof  of  the  efficiency  c^  his 
"gas  perfeeter."  T^is  really  ingenious  contrivance  consists  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  smidl  slip  oi  platinum  foil  into  the  non-lmmnous  base  of  the  flame ; 
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bj  this  means  the  carbon,  which  there  nnder^^oes  complete  combustion  tinder 
ordinary  drcumstances,  is  precipitated,  carried  into  the  upper  part  of  tk 
flame,  and  rendered  available  for  the  production  of  light. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  already  enumerated,  were  a  phosphorescefit 
butterfly,  shown  by  the  aid  of  a  magnesium  lamp,  and  a  new  form  of  pano- 
ramic stereoscopes  from  Messrs.  Murray  aod  Heath  ;  surgical  instrumeBte, 
including  sphygmograph,  endoscope,  etc.,  from  Mr.  H.  Baker ;  apectroECopes, 
from  Messrs.  Spencer,  Browning,  and  Co. ;  specimens  of  new  cnemical  com- 
pounds, phosphoric  amides,  and  salts,  irom  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  F.It.S.;  a 
ooUeetion  of  pharmaceutical  preparations,  (B.  P.,  1867),  from  Messrs.  Hearos, 
Squire,  and  Francis ;  minerals  and  fossils,  from  Professor  Tennant ;  caaei  of 
stuffed  birds  and  double  horn  of  rhinoceros,  from  Mr.  Leadbeater ;  articolated 
akeletons,  from  Mr.  Highley ;  minerals,  from  Mr.  Bryce  M.  Wiight ;  tiie  pro- 
cess of  stamping  cameos  in  soap,  from  Messta.  D.  and  W.  Gibbs ;  jars  for 
storing  infusions,  a  portable  shower-bath,  etc,  from  Mesars.  Wheeler  aod 
Croucner ;  extract  or  meat,  with  biscuits  and  losenges  containing  the  same, 
from  Messrs.  Coleman ;  a  new  form  of  soda-water  rack,  from  Messrs.  Barrows, 
of  Malvern  ;  a  perfume  fountain,  from  Mr.  Rimmel ;  orris  plant  in  flower, 
from  Messrs.  Pieese  and  Lubin ;  models,  showing  a  method  of  internal  com- 
mnnication  between  passengers  and  guards  in  railway-travelling,  from  Mr 
G.  Lansdown;    very  handsome  shop-fittings,  from  Mr.  Treble;  models  of 
Bramah- press  and  other  philosophical  apparatus,  from  Mr.  B.  Obome,  etc. 
etc.    Berreshments  were  supplied,  in  the  Laboratory,  by  Mr.  Day. 


THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNIVERSAUT  OF  THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL   SOCIETI. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  Members  was  held  on  Wednesday,  12th  May,  at 
twelve  o'clock. 

MR.  GBOROX  W.  8AJSDFOBD,  PSB8IDBNT,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting, — 
The  Chairman  spoke  as  follows : — 

Gentlemen, — I  am  once  more  permitted  to  welcome  yon  here  at  our  aoonal 
meeting,  and  I  can  but  feel  that  you  will  be  tired  of  seeing  me  ao  often  in  this 
chair, — you  will  think,  as  I  do,  that  it  might  be  more  worthily  filled.  But  there 
were  unsettled  questions  standing  open  when  the  new  Council  entered  oo  its 
duties  last  year,— questions  in  which  I  had  taken  great  interest,  and,  as  far  as 
my  humble  power  permitted,  an  active  part ;  for  that  reason,  I  think,  it  vas 
the  desire  of  my  colleagues  that  I  should  once  more  act  as  their  President. 

Gentlemen,  I  regard  it  as  no  small  honour  now  to  be  the  President  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society.  That  Society  has  grown  in  strength  as  it  locreaMd  ia 
years,  and  I  think  that  those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  compare  the  condi- 
tion of  chemists  and  druggists  of  this  present  time  with  those  of  thirty  yean 
ago,  cannot  fail  to  accord  a  certain  amount  of  credit  to  this  Institution  for  the 
work  it  has  performed.  The  power  to  effect  whatever  we  may  have  done  has 
been  obtained  by  union,  and  if  that  union  was  brought  about,  in  the  6rBt  in- 
stance, by  the  fear  of  interference,  it  has  been  oontinued  since  that  fear  vas 
allayed  by  higher  motives, — niotires  conducive  to  the  public  good  aa  well  as  to 
our  own  advancement ;  for  surely  the  public  ^^ood  must  be  promoted  by  the 
better  qualification  of  those  who  have  to  minister  to  its  wants  in  matten  of 
danger.    You  may,  perhaps,  say  it  is  of  no  use  blowing  the  trumpet  over  oar 
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aooomplished  work ;  and  that,  to  a  certain  point,  is  true.  One  good,  however, 
ZDftjr  arise  from  surveying  bygones, — they  stand  forth  as  guides  for  the  future, 
and  encourage  us  to  persevere  in  the  same  course.  They  show  us  how  union 
has  been  preserved,  and  to  the  more  thoughtful  they  make  it  clear  how  easily  it 
miffht  have  been  rendered  impossible.  It  is  for  these  ressons,  Gentlemen,  that 
I  uways  look  anxiously  for  a  good  gathering  at  our  annual  meeting. 

But  I  spoke  just  now  of  unsettM  questions  in  existence  twelve  months  ago« 
and  you  will  naturally  say.  Are  they  settled  now  t  You  will  conclude  at  once 
that  I  am  alluding  to  the  proposed  l^^lation  for  the  future  regulation  of  che- 
mists and  druggists,  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much  during  the  last  four 
yoais ;  and  those  of  you  who  know  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  settling  that 
question  will  not  be  surprised  when  I  say  that  it  is  still  unsettled.  In  saying 
this,  however,  I  say  it  with  unabated  confidence  in  our  ultimate  succesB.  We 
have  overcome,  I  believe  all  difficulties  in  the  trade,  and  in  doing  so  I  think  we 
have  made  no  further  concessions  to  those  who  have  stood  aloof  from  our  Society 
than  it  is  fair  to  give  to  men  who  have  a  vested  interest  in  a  trade  with  which 
you  propose,  to  some  extent,  to  interfere.  Not  that  we  shall  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  those  already  engaged  in  the  business ;  but  I  think  it  is  desirable  to 
attract  such  men  to  our  union,— desirable,  because  by  doing  so  we  shall  aug- 
ment our  power  of  advancement,  and  desirable  because  it  was  originally  in- 
teuded  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  should  embrace  them  all.  I  remember 
that  resolutions  on  this  subject  were  passed  at  our  last  meeting,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  Council  has  worked  in  accordance  with  those  resolutions.  But, 
Gentlemen,  it  is  not  simply  in  the  trade  that  we  have  worked.  We  have  ob- 
tained the  assent  of  Government  to  a  Bill  founded  on  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  You  all  know  the  course  of  the  present 
Session  in  the  Commons ;  it  has  been  almost  entirely  devoted  to  great  party 
questions,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  legislation.  Feeling  that  the  Report  I  have 
mentionedl  came  from  the  Commons,  we  naturally  felt  that  the  initiation  of  any 
new  Bill  might  properly  be  expected  from  that  House  also.  Various  Members 
of  Parliament  who  would,  if  the  state  of  business  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
permitted,  have  brought  forward  the  question  at  once,  will  now,  whenever  it 
comes  before  them,  support  it.  But  we  have  friends  elsewhere,  and  Earl  Gran- 
ville, with  whom  we  nad  much  communication  last  year,  has  now  undertaken 
the  charge  of  the  Bill ;  indeed,  I  have  the  gratification  of  announcing  to  you 
that  it  was  read  a  first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  night. 

We  may,  or  we  may  not,  finally  succeed  during  the  present  Session.  Ooe 
aid  to  success  is,  I  thinx,  a  predetermination  to  achieve  it ;  and  although  I  can- 
not now  say,  as  I  should  like  to  do,  that  the  Pharmacy  Act  has  been  extended, 
and  that  hereafter  no  man  will  be  able  to  {uractise  as  a  chemist  and  druggist 
who  has  not  proved  his  ability  to  do  so  with  safety  to  the  public,  I  do  say  em- 
phatically that  we  have  advanced  our  object  most  materially, — that,  having 
brought  the  whole  trade  into  unanimity  of  opinion,  and  the  heads  of  both  par- 
ties in  the  senate  to  our  side,  our  object  must  in  due  time  be  accomplished ;  if 
not  in  this  Session,  we  shall  only  fail  through  certain  political  embarrassments 
which  have  made  it  a  sort  of  common  understanding  that  ordinary  legislation 
shall  halt  until  a  new  Parliament  can  be  called  together. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  think  of  efforts  to  be  made  for  the  advancement  of  phar- 
macy and  the  better  qualification  of  pharmaceutists,  my  mind  naturally  reverts 
to  Jacob  Bell ;  and  last  night,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  on  your 
behalf  all  the  kind  and  valued  friends  to  our  institution,  I  had  within  sight 
of  me  two  unfinished  prints  from  the  admirable  likeness  of  him  taken  scarce 
a  month  before  his  death  by  hi^  friend  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  To  those  of  you 
who  merely  passed  through  that  room,  that  sketchy  picture  might  not  be  very 
striking ;  to  me  it  was  constantly  present.    Perhaps  I  thought  of  the  pleasure 
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wbicb  he  would  have  felt  on  that  mrtioalar  evening,  when  a  Bill  vts  bdng  n> 
txjdaoed  to  ParliameDt,  to  add  w  keystone  to  the  structure  of  which  he  hi 
laid  the  fonn  lation. 

But  perhaps.  Gentlemen,  joa  scarcely  knew,  as  I  did,  the  history  of  those  t*o 
prints ;  and  1  may  therefore  be  excused  for  reminding  you  of  a  promise,— no, 
not  a  promise,  but  half  a  prtnnise  is  binding  on  some  men, — of  our  friend  Uilb 
List  year.  He  then  proposed  to  publish  a  print  from  Landseer^s  admirable  por- 
Uuit,  and  devote  the  proceeds, — miud,  I  don't  mean  \Ai»  profits  only, — tofoned- 
iotf  a  prize  for  excellence  among  pharmaceutical  students,  rhoee  two  unfiniM 
prints  were  placed  there  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  work. 

It  has  ever  been  the  rule  of  our  Soaety  scrupulously  to  abstain  from  in- 
terference with  matters  which  might  be,  or  even  seem  to  be,  questions  best  hft 
for  the  judgment  of  each  member  in  his  own  private  trade;  but  circQiitttaDeei 
sometimes  arise  in  which  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  practice  of  alt  AmA 
be  alike,  and  an  effort  to  promote  that  uniformity  of  action,  conducive  alike  to 
our  private  interest  and  our  reputation  as  a  class,  cannot,  I  think,  be  deeaed 
an  intrusion.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  public  should  find  do 
diflTerence  in  the  medicines  supplied  to  them  by  different  di^iensera ;  aod,  nnlw 
all  work  by  one  rule,  the  chances  are  very  great  that  they  will  do  so.  Nov  tka 
iestie  of  a  new  Pharmaoopceia  must  necessarily  create  a  difficulty,  and  yos  sitf 
perhaps  remember  that  when  I  had  the  honour  of  presiding  here  at  oar  kitr 
annual  meeting,  I  spoke  of  the  uncertainty  we  had  alt  f«lt  during  the  three 
years  in  which  the  first  British  Pharmaoopceia  had  been,  or  ought  to  have  beeo, 
our  text- book.  Its  successor  had  just  been  sent  forth  by  the  Medical  Goonoli 
a»d  within  a  monUi  afterwards  an  official  notification  appeared  that  that,  aod 
that  only,  was  to  be  the  future  guide  for  dispeDsers.  The  Yioe-Presiden  t  coDconed 
with  me  in  thinking  it  to  be  our  duty  to  bring  this  announcement  immediaiely 
under  the  notice  of  every  member  of  our  Society.  There  were  various  reneone  to 
our  doing  so :  our  duty  to  the  highest  mediesl  authority  in  the  kingdom ;  otf 
feeling  that  the  utmost  confidence  should  exist  between  prescribers  anddispeneen, 
as  weU  as  between  customers  and  their  chemists ;  and  lastly,  bat  certaioly  not 
least,  our  strong  sense  of  the  annoyance  and  positive  damage  which  most  remit 
to  pharmaceutists,  individually  and  collectively,  if  the  new  preparations  were 
usra  in  one  establishment  ai»i  the  old  in  another.  There  are  cases  io  wbiek 
a  deviation  from  the  anth<nrized  forms  might  be  of  serious  moment ;  indeed,  ve 
have  lately  seen  one  severely  commented  on,  in  which  solution  of  mcuphia,  F.  I*i 
was  used  were  the  P.  B.  solution  was  intended.  There  are  other  preparatwoB 
varied  in  flavour  and  appearance,  and  although  their  medicinal  effect  may  not 
be  materially  altered,  mixtures  Gompound«id  with  their  predecessors  d  ^ 
old  Pharmaoopoeia  would  cause  doubt  and  distrust  on  the  piurt  of  patients,  who 
may  from  necessity  or  choice  go  from  shop  to  shop  with  the  same  prescripties. 
Gentlemen,  I  think  I  but  utter  the  sentiments  of  the  foundeiB  and  upboMen 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  when  1  say,  that  it  is  more  pleasant  to  bear  off 
customers  express  confidence  in  Pharmaceuticsal  Chemists  generally,  than  to  be 
told  by  them  that  they  prefer  bringing  their-  prescriptions  to  us,  becauBS  tlM 
mixtures  they  get  elsewhere  are  different  to  our  own.  There  in  room  for  m  4 
and  let  each  man  live  in  his  own  neighbourhood  or  connection. 

That  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  HHi'9ersal  adoption  of  the  MV 
Pharmacopoeia — ^in  some  cases,  insurmountable  difficulties — must  be  alk)«ed  1^ 
all ;  therefore,  when  we  advised  the  practice  of  adheHng  to  it  as  our  only  1^ 
guide,  unless  an  indication  to  the  contrary  appeared  in  the  prescriptioo,  we  by 
no  means  desired  that  bhnd  compliance  w  hicb  would  put  the  exercise  of  a  oonetaDt 
discretion  on  the  part  of  dispensers  out  of  use.  That  discretion  is  ooe^^ 
great  safeguards  of  the  public,  and  indieaM^ns  may  exist  which  are  not  posiirra^ 
written.    We  are  not  mere  machines.    Nor,  on  the  other  haiftd,  did  we  dciiit 
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in  the  sHghtest  degree  to  dictate  to  pittBcanben ;  it  is  as  much  our  duty  to  follow 
their  inetructions  aud  carry  out  their  wiahea  in  individual  oasee,  as  it  is  to  follow 
the  Pharinacopoeia  generally*  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  dispensiBg  medicines 
from  the  old  forms  when  so  ordered.  We  daily  use  preparations  which  have  no 
place  either  in  the  London  or  British  Pharmacopoeia ;  our  only  aim  should  be  to 
do  exactly  that  which  the  doctor  thiukB  bedt  for  his  patient,  and  to  that  end  the 
most  perfect  confidence  between  medical  practitioners  and  dispensing  chemists 
is  essential .  If  chemists,  on  their  part,  declare  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  as  their 
standing  guide,  prescribers  will  soon  acknowledge  the  necessity  for  explicit  in- 
struction when  they  desire  a  departure  therefrom,  and  I  think  they  will  rather 
tbank  us  for  so  clear  an  understanding. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  hear,  when  our  Secretary  reads  the  Report,  of  the  ad- 
vance we  have  made  in  the  Benevolent  Fund.  It  has  been  a  great  gratifica- 
tioa  to  me  to  see  this  advance  made  during  the  term  of  my  presidency,  although 
I  cannot  claim  any  special  merit  for  myself  coneerning  it.  I  shall  ever  remem- 
ber that  I  was  the  first  President  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  preside  at  an  election  of 
annuitants,  and  to  announce  success  to  candidates  who  would,  but  for  the 
timely  succour  thas  secured  them,  have  ended  their  days  in  abject  poverty.  I 
have  seen  in  three  succeeding  years  six  such  annuitants  elected.  1  have  seen 
the  accumulated  Fund  advance  from  about  six  to  very  nearly  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  I  thereby  see  it  safe  to  go  on,  year  by  year  increasing  the  number 
of  annuitants,  if  wormy  oases  be  presented  to  the  Society  fcNr  such  grants.  But, 
Gentlemen,  to  you  who  have  borne  with  my  inefficiency  as  a  President,— 
to  you  who  have  by  your  heartiness  in  our  common  cause  substained  our  Society 
in  all  things  notwithstanding  that  inefficiency,-^!  appeal  now  on  quitting  this 
chair,  to  make  up  the  capital  fund  to  the  originally  proposed  sum — the  sum  pro- 
posed ia  the  days  of  our  ever-hoooored  founder,  Jacob  Bell — the  sum  of  tea 
thousand  pounds. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  Report  of  the  Council,  the  Finan- 
cial Statement  (pages  660,  561)  being  taken  as  read : — 

The  Finance  Report  of  the  past  year  offers  no  marked  change  to  which  the 
Gounoil  deem  it  necessary  to  draw  attention  ;  the  increase  in  the  subscriptions 
from  members,  associates,  and  apprentices,  which  advanced  considerably  about 
four  years  ago,  has  been  maintained,  as  will  be  seen  on  examination,  by  as 
accession  of  prospective  strength  to  the  Society  in  the  enrolment  of  assistants 
and  apprentices.  The  former  numbered  15H  in  1867  agninst  124  in  1866,  and 
the  latter  229  against  198.  The  publication  of  such  facts  as  these  is  not  the  leafit 
valuable  and  gratifying  part  of  the  annual  reports,  because  it  shows  actually  the 
estimation  in  which  the  Society  is  held  by  those  who  are  entering  the  business, 
and  by  im  pi  cation  it  proves  the  value  attached  to  it  by  the  public. 

Notwitiistandin^  this  increassd  desire  on  the  part  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
trade  to  be  connecterl  with  the  Society,  it  will  be  noticed  with  regret  that  the  exa- 
mination fees  have  fallen  somewhat  short  of  those  of  1866 ;  but  here  the  deficiency 
iffists  in  the  Major  rather  than  the  Minor  olaases,  and  the  Council  havn  reason 
to  ascribe  this  in  some  degree  to  the  uncertainty  existing  as  to  the  i^8a ^  of  the 
efforts  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  Pharmacy  Act.  It  may  be  natural,  al- 
thoueh  it  is  a  very  short-sighted  policy,  for  men  who  think  a  certain  registration 
will  be  accorde<l  to  them  by  reason  of  tlieir  position  in  the  trade  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  any  new  Act,  to  rest  on  th^r  oars  and  go  in  with  the  tide  rather 
than  work  up  to  the  highest  position  by  at  once  passing  the  Major  Examination. 
They  fail  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  although  the  cegis  of  the  Society  will  prove 
to  them  a  certain  defence,  yet  the  individual  merits  of  men  count  for  more  and 
more  every  day  in  this  age  ol  progress.    The  small  differenca  which  appeam 
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may  not  be  sufficient  to  eause  any-  serious  apprdiensioD,  but  a  sllgUt  deprecn- 
tion  in  the  amount  received  for  LeCtore  fees  luis  also  oceorred,  and  the  GooBci 
of  a  Society  formed  primarily  to  promote  the  advancement  of  Pharmacy,  voidd 
not  fulfil  its  duty  if  it  failed  to  draw  attention  to  any  drcnmstance  l^c^  to 
retard  that  advancement.    The  diminution  in  the  Laboratory  lees  must  notte 
taken  exactly  as  a  falling  off  in  the  attendance,  inasmuch  as  owing  to  the  iji- 
tem  of  making  up  the  accounts  of  the  Society  for  the  y^or,  and  not  f or  tkc 
session^  the  statement  does  not  show  the  present  condition  of  like  class,  snd  itii 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  number  of  students  there  in  the  teaaoa 
of  1867-1868  surpasses  that  of  late  years.    Many  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  now  open  to  pupils  who  have  only  certain  days  of  the  week  aviil- 
able  for  study,  and  all  are  reported  by  Frofessor  Attfield  to  have  attaided 
diligently. 

As  a  general  result  of  the  financial  proceedings  of  the  year  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  the  investments  gradnally  increasing.  The  Council  were  enabled  to  sog- 
ment  the  ''  General  Fund,"  which  stood  at  £4000  at  the  end  of  1866,  to  £4990 
by  the  close  of  1867,  and  still  to  leave  a  balance  in  the  Treasur^^s  hands  twice 
the  amount  of  that  of  the  former  year. 

During  the  past  year  the  Council  considered  it  expedient  to  appoint  a  Ca- 
rator  for  the  Museums  who  should  be  in  constant  attendance  in  the  exerdse 
of  bis  duty.  A  collection  of  specimens  so  important  and  extensive,  interesting 
to  Pharmaceutists  and  valuable  to  students,  requires,  and  is  undoubtedly  de- 
serving of,  continual  supervision.  The  work  of  renewal  and  re-amagment 
has  been  satisfactorily  performed  to  a  certain  point,  and  no  effort  wiU  he  spired 
to  maintain  and  increase  the  high  character  of  this  branch  of  the  Society's 
establishment.  The  Council  feel  assured  that  the  extra  outlay  applied  to  this 
purpose  will  be  regarded  as  a  wise  expenditure. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Journal  still  continues  a  source  of  revalue.  To  increaee 
its  value  the  Council  decided,  some  time  since,  to  offer  payment,  under  oe^ 
tain  regulations,  for  such  contributions  as  might  appear  to  the  Committee  d 
Publication  worthy  of  remuneration.  This  is  the  common  usage  among  jonr- 
nalists,  and  calculated  to  attract  writers  whose  papers  will  be  of  general  interest 
The  importance  of  this  publication  cannot  well  be  over-estimated ;  it  may  be 
said  to  have  been  one  great  means  of  building  up  the  Pharmaceutical  Socwty 
from  its  earliest  foundation,  and  it  should  ever  be  sustained  in  full  efficiency  as  a 
medium  for  the  communication  of  Pharmaceutical  facts  and  experiences  among 
fellow. workers  in  the  same  field  of  science. 

The  Benevolent  Fund  is  an  institution  which  should  appeal  to  every  member 
and  Associate  whose  name  is  registered  at  Bloomsbury  Square.  All  shoald 
contribute  to  increase  the  means  of  relieving  the  distress  which  from  time 
to  time  appears.  The  need  may  never  be  ours  individually,  but  if  it  fall  not 
to  our  own  lot,  it  may  come  under  our  notice,  and  cases  of  urgent  'vnM 
are  brought  before  the  Council  almost  monthly.  Happily  a  much  gretter 
interest  has  been  taken  in  this  fund  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  sod 
the  Council  are  now  enabled  to  point  with  pleasure  to  the  rapid  advaooe 
recently  made  towards  the  long-talked-of  investment  of  £10,000.  The  dianer 
in  aid  of  this  fund,  in  February,  1867,  realized  much  more  t^an  the  most 
sanguine  of  its  promoters  anticipated,  and  by  its  means  the  amount  secured  in 
Consols  up  to  Christmas  last  had  reached  £9023. 10«.  llcf.  (it  has  since  beea 
augmented  to  £9500).  This  shows  what  combined  energetic  effort  can  accom- 
plish, and  it  should  be  enough  only  to  point  to  the  small  sum  still  wanted  to 
complete  the  £10,000  to  assure  its  completion  before  the  present  vear  expirea 
The  dinner  not  only  brought  a  large  sum  in  donations,  but  a  good  increase  in 
annual  subscriptions, — a  form  of  contribution  which  is  perhaps  efea  more 
important.    Two  more  annuitants  were  added  to  the  pensioners  on  this  fow^ 
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October  last,  and  there  are  now  six  persons  drawing  their  support  therefrom. 
The  applications  6f  candidates  for  votes  attract  annual  notice  to  the  benefits  in 
the  granting  of  which  all  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society  may  take  part, 
and  the  Council  trust  the  Local  Secretaries  will  not  fail,  at  the  proper  season, 
to  urge  on  those  residing  in  their  districts  the  necessity  for  support. 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  there  was  considerable  discussion  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  Pharmacy  Bill,  and  the  Council  have  spared  no  exertions 
since  that  time  to  promote  legialation.  The  pre-occupation  of  Parliament  by 
the  all-absorbing  question  of  £form,  entirely  precluded  the  introduction  of  the 
subject  in  1867 ;  therefore  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  Ministers  usually  de- 
cide  on  the  business  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  ensuing  session,  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  Bill  was  forwarded  to  the  Home  Office  with  a  request  that  the  Home 
Secretary  would  grant  an  interview  to  a  deputation  from  the  Council.  This  was 
in  due  time  accorded,  and  the  Council  invited  the  attendance  of  certain  Chemists 
and  Druggists,  not  connected  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  in  order  that  the 
Government  might  see  there  was  unanimity  on  the  question  among  all  parties 
concerned  ;  one  of  them  was  the  President,  and  others,  were  members  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  of  the  United  Society.  After  discussing  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  and.  referring  to  the  report  of  Uie  Parliamoitary  Committee  of  1865, 
the  Right  Honourable  Gathoroe  Hardy  expressed  his  personal  approval  of  the 
measure,  and  promised  to  bring  the  qu^on  under  the  consideration  of  his  col- 
leagues. Having  done  this,  Mr.  Hardy  in  due  time  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
President  stating  his  willingness  to  support  a  Bill  restricting  the  title  of  Che- 
tuist  and  Druggist  to  certain  persons,  and  prohibiting  all  others  from  selling, 
dispensing,  or  compounding  certain  drugs,  etc.  Until  the  end  of  March  there 
wa9  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Hardy  would  not  only  support,  but  would 
introduce  a  Government  measure  on  this  question  ;  but  at  that  time  he  declared 
his  inability  to  do  so  owing  to  pressure  of  other  business.  Efforts  were  then 
made  to  introduce  the  Bill  by  a  private  member  with  the  promise  of  support 
from  the  Government,  but  the  various  interruptions  and  delays  which  have 
occurred,  owine  to  Ministerial  changes  and  other  causes,  in  the  ordinary  work 
of  Parliament,  nave  been  fatal  obstacles  to  progress.  Earl  Granville  has  now 
taken  the  Bill  under  his  charge,  and  from  the  advocacy  of  so  able  and  influen* 
tial  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers  success  may  be  confidently  anticipated. 

In  questions  affecting  Chemists  and  Druggists  the  Council  have  not  been  idle ; 
earW  in  the  year  a  Memorial  from  the  Bath  Chemists^  Association  to  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue,  praying  for  an  alteration  in  the  Methylated  Spirit  Licence, 
was  committed  to  the  Council  for  presentation.  An  interview  with  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary to  the  Board  was  obtained  and  the  matter  fairly  laid  before  him.  Before 
the  Parliamentary  session  closed  an  Inland  Revenue  Bill  was  passed,  including, 
among  other  things,  the  reduction  of  the  licence  fee  from  Two  Pounds  to  Ten 
Shillings,  and  the  Council  believe  that  this  must  be  a  great  convenience  to 
Chemists  generally,  who  are  continually  called  on  to  sell  spirit  for  burning  and 
other  purposes,  and  often  compelled  to  ofi*end  customers  by  refusing. 

A  *^  Merchant  Shipping  Act  '*  was  introduced  which  contained  enactments 
for  reguUting  the  supply  and  nature  of  medical  stores.  These  regulations 
would  have  seriously  interfered  with  Chemists,  and  a  remonstrance  was  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  immediately  granted  an 
interview  to  a  deputation  from  the  Council  on  the  subject.  The  objectionable 
clauses  were  removed  from  the  Bill. 

The  Council  cannot  close  the  labours  of  the  year  without  recording  the 
regret  which  was  occasioned  them  by^the  retirement  of  their  valued  colleague, 
Mr.  Daniel  Bell  Hanbury,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  Treasurer  for  fifteen  years, 
and  for  a  still  longer  period  been  one  of  the  most  constant  attendants  at  the 
Council-table ;  in  losing  his  services  there  it  is  still  a  gratification  to  Juiow  that 
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his  ifilercat  in  the  Institotioii  is  by  no  means  lessened,  and  to  hope  tiist  ba 
Barae  will  oontinae  for  many  years  to  reflect  honour  on  the  PbarmaowUiesI  So- 
ciety. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT.-'i^otii  January  Itt  io  Betyemher  31«i,  \m. 


Rbcbirs. 

BaUiiM  in  TreMarwr'i  buids  .... 

Balance  In  Secretary'a  hands 

Life  Memben*  Fond : 

F«M 42    0    0 

Intereat 77  12    8 


OorvreoMnt  Seeorltias: 

Int»taat 

tent 

Arraan  of  Snbwriptlon 

SabaoripUon* : 

868  London  Membera  876  18  0 
1397  Country  Membera  1,46«  17    0 

158  Associate* 83  19    0 

229  Apprentices  ....    180    4    6 


£    «. 

4. 

816    0 
0    8 

8 

6 

119  12 

8 

118    0 

100    0 
79    6 

0 
0 

• 

Feea: 

63  PharmacentScal    )  «««  ,., 

ChemliU  .  .  .  /  '^  " 

82  AssUtants 888  18 

11  tf  Apprentices    ....  243  12 

16  Registration  Cer>' 


2,046  18    6 


0 
0 


}        0  16    0 


Faea: 

Leotore 

Laboratory.  .  .  . 
Joornals : 
Balance  of  Account 


904  17    0 

148  17    0 
841  18  10 


296  14    7 


ExrB5i>rrDB>. 

Life  Vembers'  Fand : 

Investment 

Qovemment  Seenffitka*  InTeatment 

CoBvereaxiOBe 89  14    6 

Pbarraaceatteal  Uaeliiiga  .    11  2    6 

RepaymeDU 9  19    6 

Sundries 6    6  11 


4<  C  ( 

665U  0 


House  Expenses 

Rent,  Rates,  Tasea,  and  Insoranoe  . 

Repairs  and  AltsratkmB 

Apparatna. 

Library 

Museum : 

Specimens 98    2    9 

Curator's  Salary,  1  qr.  26    0    • 


Furniture.  . 

Stalioaery 

Postsge 

Printing  and  EngrsTlniF 

Advertisements 

Carriage  ............... 

Collector's  Commission 

Travelling  Expenses 

Secretary  and  Registnur 

Wagea 

Bxpenses  of  Society  in  Scotland . 
Board  of  Examiners 


117    » 

4 

3tU 

3 

483  11I« 

1«   7 

4 

9  4 

• 

69  010 

81  t 

ItU 

7  12 

77U 

122   8 

47   • 

2  17 

29  19 

116  18 

860    9 

161    6 

67    ( 

189  12 

;} 


Professor  of  Chenilsiry  and  Phsr 
niHcy,  mclading  duties  as  Cnra 
tor  and  pnyment  of  Assistant 

ProfesMor  of  Botany  and  Materia') 
Medica.  Including  duties  as  Cu-  > 
rator  and  payuiant  of  Aaristant  j 

Sabucrlptiua  to  Royal  Boualet 
Gardens > 

Laboratory: 

Director^    Salary 

»>0    •    0 
Percentage  on  Feea 
(Seasioa    1860-67} 

110    9    0 

SIO    9    0 

Demonstrator lOS    0   0 

Porter's  Wagea«  etc  .    79    4    1 
Cbetukais,  ato.     ...  160  M    4 


806   6  • 

256  0  0 
21   •  » 


Balance  in  Treaflurer^s  bands 
Balance  in  Saoittaiy's  hands 
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BENEVOLENT  FUND  ACCOUNT  FOB  THE  YEAR  1867. 


Bakmoe  in  TreMarer^sliaiids 

DiTidendB 

Donations 90    8    8 

SalMcriptioiis  344  18    6 


£   s,  d.    £    ff.  d. 


6  16 
239  13 


7 
9 


Dimier  Fond : 

Donations    1627  14  11 

Batwcriptioni  144    9    0 

Hoketo  (863)  266  18    0 


866    7    0 


1937  16  11 


£2649  14    8 


£    9.  d. 

Annuities  to  ChristmM,  1867 120    0    0 

Member,  Uto  at  New  Ferry,  near  Li. 
▼erpooi,  age  60,  wife  57,  both  in  iU- 
hetJth   80    0    0 

Member,  late  at  Atherstone,  age  61, 
four  children  and  aged  mother  de- 
pendent on  him  90    0    0 

Member,  late  at  BakeweU,  with  wife 
(in  ill-health)  and  seven  children    ..    90    0    0 

Widow  of  a  late  Member,  at  Bomsej, 
ill-health  20    0    0 

Widow  of  a  late  Member,  at  London, 
age  60,  one  child,  imbecile  (seoond 
P»nt) 90    0    0 

Member,  late  at  Manchester  5    0    0 

Widow  of  a  late  Member,  at  Wobom, 
*ge60   90    0    0 

Member's  wife  and  family,  late  at 
Cheltenham  10    0    0 

Member,  late  at  Ledboiy,  age  68 ;  ill- 
health   ...« 10    0    0 

Widow  of  a  late  Mem'ier,  at  Sunder- 
land, towards  expenses  in  getting 
her  child  in  an  Orphan  Asylum 15  16    0 

Member,  late  at  Cullen,  BanAhire, 
with  wife  and  three  children  9117    0 

Orphan  Daughter  of  a  Member,  late 
at  Southampton 10    0    0 

Premium  on  the  Orphan  Bentley's 
Policy  of  Assurance 1  11    2 

Advertisements 2  19    6 

Post^e 9    6    0 

Printing  and  Stationery  8  14    0 

Sundries   0  16    0 

Dinner  Account,  sundry  payments  (see 
vol.  ix.  s.  s.,  p.  102).....'.    326    1    9 

Purchase  of  Consols. 

(£1778. 109.  ll<i.)    1611  16    9 

1987 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands 969 


16  11 
6    1 
Balance  in  SeoretaiT's  hands 8  12    7 


£2649  14 


Consols.,  Slst  Deoember,  1866  7,950    0    0 

Consols.,  purchase  of,  as  above 1,778  10  11 

£9,028  10  11 


We,  the  undersigned  Auditors,  have  examined  the  Aocounts  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  find  them  correct  agreeably  with  the  foregoing  statement;  and  that,  as 
shown  by  the  books  of  the  Society,  there  was  standing  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Society,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1S67  : — 

On  account  of  the  (Seneral  Fund,  New  S  per  Cents....  £4,600    0  0 

Life  Members'  Fund,  3  per  Cent.  Consols 2,700    0  0 

Benevolent  Fund,  d  per  Cent.  Consols   9,028  10  11 

Bell  Memorial  Fund,  3  per  Cent  Consols  2,050    0  0 

Fbbdsriok  Bakboh,  ") 
JoBV  B.  Mackbt,       I 

Qborok  Mbogbsov,    \Auditors. 
Wiluam  Squibb,       [ 
•    BojBiBT  WanwooD,  J 

/antiory  Zltt,  1868. 
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Mr.  Heanlsy  (Peterborough)  moved  that  the  Report  be  reodved  ul 
adopted,  aud  printed  in  the  TnuisactiooB  of  the  Society.  He  h«d  noUiiiigto 
add  beyond  coDgratulating  the  members  generally  aud  complimentuig  tk 
Council  particularly  on  the  saooeas  of  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Krnt  seconded  the  motion,  and  thought  every  one  oonnected  with  tk 
Society  must  feel  a  decree  of  pleasune  and  pride  at  the  steady  progres  it  hid 
made.    He  remembered  when  he  first  becHme  oonnected  with  it,  many  of  bii 
frienda  said  it  was  but  a  little  creature  which  would  soon  termiaate  its  exist' 
enoe,  and  there  was  no  credit  whatever  iu  being  a  member  of  it,  bat  he  wm 
glad  to  say  that  the  Members  of  the  Couucil  and  some  other  gentkiDsa  whoia 
he  saw  present,  had  stuck  to  the  ship  right  manfidly,  and  the  late  Bir.  Jtoob 
Bell  especially  had  never  flagged  for  a  moment  in  endeavouring  to  farther 
the  interests  of  the  Society.    During  the  last  few  years  the  Society  had  made 
itself  felt  by  the  Government  and  appreciated  by  physiciana,  and  even  tbe 
public  were  now  beginning  to  distinguish  between  a  Pharmaoeutical  Cheoiat 
and  an  ordinary  druggist  not  so  qualified.     He  belie?ed  that  physiciaiis  voe 
now  begiDning  to  recc^uize  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  as  an  importaet  posoa; 
for  whatever  might  be  the  physiciatj's  ability  and  skill,  if  his  ftfesonptioB  got 
into  the  hands  of  the  wrong  man,  hid  reputation  would  be  injured  and  hit 
success  retarded.    No  young  man  who  in  tbe  present  day  was  apprenticed  to 
the  business  ought  to  neglect  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Society,  at  any  rate  if  he  wished  to  ootaiu  the  status  in  aociety  which  of  right 
belonged  to  the  exOTcife»e  of  his  important  calling.    He  only  wished  there  had 
been  such  a  society  in  existence  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  then  he 
would  have  striven  to  obtain  all  the  honours,  which  he  was  happy  to  say  t 
son  of  his  had  received,  so  that  he  had  almost  thrown  his  father  into  the  shade. 
Still  he  was  pleased  to  add  that  the  Society^s  charges  were  ao  moiierate  that 
he  had  not  been  ruined  by  the  course  of  education  which   had  done  such 
great  things.     He  hoped  every  young  man  who  waa  apprenticed  to  the  bosi- 
ness  would  study  the  Journal,  which  he  thought  contained  more  interestiiig 
and  valuable  information  than  formerly.     The  Chairman  had  alluded  to  the 
Benevolent  Fund,  and  although  he  hoped  no  one  present  would  ever  be  in  a 
position  to  require  its  assistance,  he  did  not  think  a  society  of  such  import- 
ance and  magnitude  would  be  fulfilling  the  whole  of  its  duty  onlesa  it  made 
some  provision  of  this  character,  which  was  a  great  advantai^,  not  only  to 
every  member,  but  would  be,  he  believed,  to  those  whom  they  at  present  de- 
nominated outsiders.      In  former  years  ohemists  were  oonsitantly  in  ahna 
and  if  some  Bill  being  introduced  which  would  injuriously  affect  their  iotereEts, 
about  the  Society  had  done  nothing  elt$e  it  waa  worthy  of  support  for  allowing 
tradesmen  to  attend  to  their  business  in  peace  aud  quieU&eas,  feeling  satbtied 
that  all  these  things  would  be  carefully  watched,  and  that  proper  steps  vookl 
be  taken  in  each  case.     He  had  no  doubt  but  that  in  good  tiae  they  woald 
obtain  their  Bill,  but  they  must  not  be  in  too  much  haste,  for  when  anyUuag 
was  obtained  too  easily,  it  was  very  often  undervalued. 

Mr.  Alfred  Payne  Balkwill  {Plymouth)  supported  the  resolution,  aad 
begged  leave  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  respecting  the  Society  and  the  trade. 
On  the  wholh  the  Report  was  very  encouraging,  the  financial  position  having  im> 
proved  to  the  whole  extent  of  tbe  examinatiun  fees;  and  thuugh  these  fees  might  be 
rather  less  than  in  1866,  it  might  result  from  many  persons  not  taking  advant^e 
as  he  had  done  of  the  special  examination  for  gentlemen  in  business,  but  waiting 
to  see  what  the  new  Pharmacy  Bill  would  do  for  them.  No  doubt  in  thii 
they  were  unwise,  but  still  it  was  in  accordance  with  human  nature.  He  hed 
heard  of  a  foreigner  who  had  travelled  a  great  deal,  aud  who  was  asked  what 
was  the  most  prevailing  characteristic  he  had  met  with,  his  rvply  was— 
*^  Me  think  all  men  love  kzy."    And,  surely,  when  they  considered  the  Iod$ 
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hoan  which  chemiBts  were  subjected  to  in  their  business,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  were  not  very  much  inclined  to  tdce  time  for  study 
out  of  that  which  was  really  requirea  for  repose*  Early  closing  was  what 
they  required,  but  their  poverty  stood  in  the  way.  Great  as  the  difficulties 
were,  however,  they  might  be  overcome  by  perseverance.  The  matter  ought 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  masters,  but,  failing  them,  it  would  have  to  be  taken 
in  hand  by  the  assistants.  As  he  had  said,  poverty  stood  in  the  way,  but  he 
believed  that  would  only  be  perpetuated  by  a  system  of  late  hours ;  an  over- 
worked, ill- paid  class  could  never  do  justice  to  the  interests  of  their  employers. 
He  hoped  the  masters  would  make  such  arrangements  aa  were  reasonable,  but, 
if  they  did  not,  he  should  be  glad  to  see  the  sfisistaDts  looking  into  the  matter 
themselves.  He  knew  this  was  not  a  very  popular  way  of  speaking,  in  a 
meeting  of  masters,  but  he  was  only  applying  to  others  what  he  applied  to 
himself,  and  the  golden  rule  required  no  more.  He  did  not  believe  there  was 
the  slightest  occasion  for  any  shop  in  the  country  or  in  London  to  keep  open 
on  the  Sabbath  Day.  A  medical  man  in  the  greatest  request  did  not  sit  all 
day  on  Sunday  with  the  house-door  open,  because  some  one  might  be  taken  jil ; 
a  dispenser  might  be  constantly  in  attendance  and  the  door- bell  might  be  oon- 
*^tly  going,  but  it  was  most  injurious  to  the  morale  of  the  trade  to  have 
the  shop  open  and  the  shutters  down  on  the  Sunday.  With  short  hours 
must  come  that  increased  spirit  of  study  which  they  should  seek  to  cultivate* 
All  their  indebtedness  to  the  men  who  had  brought  the  Society  to  its  pre* 
aent  state  could  not  be  ezpreaaed,  but  at  the  same  time  there  were  numbers 
of  young  men  in  the  country  who  could  not  take  advantage  of  the  museum, 
library,  and  laboratory,  and  who  could  not  see  the  sights  which  had  delighted 
him  the  previous  evening ;  he  wished  they  could,  but  as  they  could  not  they 
mast  consider  what  could  be  done  for  them.  Science  classes,  in  connection  with 
the  South  Kensington  department,  could  be  established  everywhere  at  an  almost 
nominal  cost,  and  amongst  the  subjects  should  be  organic  and  inorganic  che- 
mistry, animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  and  botany.  Turning  to  another 
point,  he  thought  the  advertising  and  quack- medicine  business  should  be  dis- 
couraged as  much  as  possible ;  they  must  not  expect  to  accomplish  everything 
suddenly,  but  he  did  not  think  this  part  of  trade  belonged  to  their  beau  idM 
of  a  chemist's  business,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  discouraged  rather  than  placed 
under  ttie  patronase  of  medical  men,  as  was  now  threatened.  Lastly,  they 
should  aim  at  as  dose  an  intimacy  as  possible  with  medical  men.  How  many 
chemists  were  there  in  the  constant  habit  of  making  up  prescriptions  from  phy- 
sicians whom  they  hardly  knew  !  Frequent  consultations,  and  if  possible, 
opportnnities  of  meeting  on  common  ground  for  discussion,  were  much  wanted. 
Other  matters  might  be  mentioned  if  time  permitted,  but  these,  although  not 
exactly  bearing  on  the  Report,  were,  he  thought,  not  inappropriate  to  the  object 
of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Watts  thought  the  co-operative  movement  in  some  respects  largely 
affected  the  interests  of  the  trade,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  any  remarks 
upon  it. 

The  Pbbsidbnt  said  it  was  a  matter  in  which  of  course  the  Society  could 
take  no  action,  but  his  own  opinion  was  that  it  would  be  a  nine  days'  wonder. 
He  had  been  ^lad  to  hear  Mr.  Balkwill's  remarks  on  early  closing ;  that  was 
a  subject  in  which  the  Council  as  well  as  the  Society  at  large  took  a  deep 
interest. 

Mr.  Hills  concurred  in  what  had  been  said  on  the  snbjpct  of  early 
closing.  He  believed  it  was  about  twenty  years  since  the  early  closing  move- 
ment was  set  on  foot,  when  a  meeting  of  Chemists  and  Dru^gisti}  was  held  at 
the  London  Coffee  House,  Ludgate  Hill,  at  or  about  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Mr.  Jacob  Bell  attended  the  meeting,  and  on  his  return  told  him,  Mr.  Hills^ 

2  o  S^ 
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that  tkose  present  were  mrited  to  sign  a  sort  of  eoinpact  that  they  would  Iff 
to  carry  out  the  idea  of  early  cloemg.  M  r.  Bell  said  he  would  not  sign  so yibxnXr 
but  he  would  act,  and  that  ni|;ht  the  shutters  were  put  up  at  eight  iimtftd 
of  ten  o'dook,  and  such  had  been  the  practice  ever  since,  until  lately,  wki 
they  had  closed  rather  earlier.    The  door  remained  open  an  hour  later,  bdk 
the  intimation  was  thus  given  to  customers  that  they  were  defrirous  of  clon^ 
the  business  of  the  day.    When  a  young  roan  had  been  confined  to  buanoi 
from  seven  in  the  morning  until  nine  at  nii^ht,  he  was  not  mu<  h  incliaed  t» 
study  pharmacy  or  chemistry,  but  would  rather  read  some  liisht  book  or  take 
Ji  little  fresh  air,  if  he  had  the  opportunity.    Again,  as  to  Sunday  tndia|; 
what  they  did  was  not  a  rule  for  other  people,  and  he  followed  those  who 
went  before  him,  but  their  plan  was  this.    Mr.  John  Bell,  being  a  Friend,  al> 
ways  kept  the  door  dosed  on  Sunday,  and  he  believed,  at  one  time,  sboct 
•Thursdays.     There  was  no  credit  due  to  him,  (Mr.  Hdls),  therefore,  for  ad- 
opting the  practice,  but  nevertheless,  he  Ventured  to  recommend  it  ttnti^j 
to  the  trade  genendly,  for  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  diminutifm  in  r^ 
ceipta  occasioned  by  early  closing.     He  would,  however,  strongly  imprw 
upon  everybody  that  whatever  was  asked  for  should  be  served,  fbr  the  00s- 
tomer  was  the  best  judge  of  what  was  required,  and  a  pennvworth  of  pilh 
or  castor  oil  might  be  Uie  means  of  saving  a  person's  life,    lie  reeollecied 
■when  he  used  to  be  on  Sunday  duty,  having  sometimes  io  make  up  an  old 
prescription  of  twenty  or  sixty  pills,  which  was   left  before  chureh  tine 
to  be  called  for  on  the  way  back,  and  of  course  that  sort  of  thing  they  ^ 
not  wish  to  cultivate,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  their  duty  to  be  alwayi  at 
their  post,  and  ready  to  serve  anything  that  might  be  required. 

Mr.  Dbanb  said  he  had  felt  somewhat  strongly  on  this  subject  for  manj 
years.  As  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Hills,  Mr.  John  Bell,  although  it  wae  be- 
fore his  time,  was  accustomed  not  to  open  his  shop  on  Thursday  morniafi 
until  after  meeting  time,  as  he  thought  it  waa  no  more  right  to  do  so  wfatf 
there  waa  religious  worship  going  forward  than  on  Sundays.  There  wsaotf 
practice  in  connection  witn  Sunday  closing  which  he  strongly  deprecated 
via.  that  of  opening  in  the  evening  ;  if  the  shop  was  to  be  closed  on  tny 
thing  like  a  religious  principle,  it  should  be  closed  in  toto.  He  thought  tbef 
should  be  always  civil  and  obliging  to  every  one  that  came  on  a  Sunday  f<v 
a  little  medicine,  or  even  for  what  they  might  not  consider  a  medicine;  1 
person  might  be  going  to  church  or  chapel  or  elsewhere,  and  might  like  to 
nave  a  few  acidulated  drops,  and  they  had  no  right  to  judge  that  person  as  to 
the  use  of  those  drops.  They  might  be  necessary  to  keep  down  a  tItMlU^ 
some  cough  during  the  service.  Therefore,  he  always  instructed  his  affi?^ 
ants  to  be  civil  and  obliging,  and  serve  any  such  things  if  they  were  ^^ 
for,  but  if  they  were  asked  for  a  pennyworth  of  hair-oil  or  anything  of  tbat 
kind,  he  let  them  uae  their  own  dincretion  whether  they  would  supply  it  or 
not,  but  saying  at  the  same  time  that  it  oould  not  be  obtained  again.  Tliere 
were  certain  things,  however,  which  he  conceived  it  to  be  their  dutjr  to  pro* 
test  against.  Many  years  ago  he  had  two  or  three  opportunities  of  makii^ 
a  respectful  protest  to  several  of  his  carriage  customers,  mostly  ladies,  vitf 

.  reference  to  getting  medicines  made  up  during  church  time.  Wkeo  die 
family  had  been  put  down  at  church,  the  footman  would  bring  the  prefttip* 
tion,  very  frequently  seven  or  eight  years  old,  with  a  request  that  it  vop^ 
be  got  ready  by  the  time  they  returned  from  church ;  of  course  tbio «« 
done  until  the  time  arrived  for  him  to  make  his  protest,  which  would  be 
when  the  lady  herself  would  come  into  the  shop,  saying  she  was  ^^.^ 
trouble  him  with  a  prescription  on  a  Sunday,  but  she  knew  he  alwayi  hw 
some  one  there,  and  that  he  did  not  mind  it.    l^o  this  he  would  repijf  "^ 

.  he  did  mind  it ;  that  he  or  his  assistant  waa  always  tiiere»  and  ready  to  dJf- 
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pense  anythinfi^  alwoluiely  requisite  at  any  Lour  of  the  day  <fr  nijfift,  and  be 
was  most  happy  to  do  so  in  case  of  sickness,  but  when  old  prescriptions 
whi«h  might  as  well  have  been  sent  on  the  Saturday,  or  kept  until  Monday, 
were  sent,  he  must  confess  that  he  really  did  mind  it.  Tnen  he  went  on  to 
add  a  word  on  the  question  of  taking  out  a  carriage  to  drive  a  short  distance 
to  church,  perhaps  on  a  fine  Sunday  morning,  thus  preventing  the  servants 
from  attending  a  place  of  worship,  saying  that  he  could  not  but  consider  such 
conduct  in  some  respects  inconsistent  with  the  profession  of  religion  made 
by  the  parties  attendmg  church  themselves.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  such  a  protest  on  two  or  three  occasions,  of  course  choosing  his  •op- 
portunity carefully,  he  found  his  opinions  on  the  matter  were  well  ventilated 
m  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  consequence  vi&s  that  he  got  rid  of  a  good 
deal  of  his  Sunday  work,  and  at  present  he  very  often  did  not  take  more  thau 
half-a-crown  out  of  his  till  on  Sunday,  and  perhaps  did  not  make  more  thau 
two  or  three  entries.  He  hoped  that  all  his  colleagues  in  the  trade  would 
do  what  thev  could  to  discourage  Sunday  business,  and  he  believed  they  could 
do  a  great  deal  by  well  considered  efforts, 

Mr.  PsDLBR  said  that  as  a  City  tradesman  he  should  like  to  add  his  testi- 
mony to  that  of  those  who  had  spoken  on  this  subject.    When  he  first  went 
into  Fle>  t  Street,  they  kept  open  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  eleven  at 
night ;  and  in  reference  to  the  meeting  which  had  been  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Hills,  and  which  was  early  in  every  respect,  he  might  add  that  the  gentle-* 
man  who  started  it,  Mr.  Underwood,  was  connected  with  him  in  business  for 
some  time.     They  had  reduced  their  hours  to  what  might  be  considered 
moderate,  from  eight  to  eight,  keeping  the  doors  open  for  an  hour  longer. 
The  alteration  in  the  trade  was  most  remarkable,  the  customers  having  been 
trained  to  the  improved  system,  and  the  public  might  be  trained  as  well  as 
themselves.    The  chemists  and  druggists  being  an  intelligent  and  educated 
class  of  men,  he  thought  they  might  train  their  customers  to  get  what  they 
wanted  at  reasonable  hours,  and  that  they  might  almost  as  well  close  at  seven 
as  at  eight  o'clock ;  it  was  only  a  question  of  time,  and  he  believed  it  would 
come  to  it,  but  at  all  events  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  world  in  closing  at 
eight.     He  believed  they  might  get  people  into  the  habit  of  bringing  their 
prescriptions  earlier,  and  then  the  business  would  be  got  through  more  com- 
fortably and  the  young  men  would  feel  on  better  terms  with  their  employers ; 
snd,  from  his  own  experience,  he  had  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  way  in 
which  the  young  men  passed  their  time  after  business  hours.    On  all  .these 
natters  he  could  not  help  thinking  it  was  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules,  and 
a  great  deal  more  was  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  having  a  little  social  chat 
over  it ;  those  who  were  rather  afraid  of  trying  the  experiment  were  en- 
eouraged  by  the  experience  of  others,  and  thus  considerable  good  was  done. 
With  regard  to  Sunday  trading,  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Bell's  plan  was  quite 
the  exception,  the  general  rule  being  to  have  the  shops  wide  open,  and-  at 
night  quite  a  flare  of  sas  to  attract  customers ;  happily,  that  period  was 
passed,  and  in  his  own  district  it  was  many  years  since  it  had  been  the  cus- 
tom to  open  shop  at  all  on  Sundays.     He  did  not  take  down  a  shutter  nor 
even  open  the  door,  and  therefore  nothing  but  actual  necessity  would  even 
brinfi:  a  customer  on  Sunday,  and  he  believed  the  public  generally  respected 
their  motives  in  not  opening  on  that  day.    The  young  men  of  the  present  day 
had  many  advantages  which  were  not  possessed  by  their  predecessors,  parti- 
cularly those  affbrded  by  the  Society,  and  what  was  of  even  more  importance, 
^^ey  had  time  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  and  he  was  very  glad  the  present 
aiscussion  had  arisen,   because  it  had    an    important   bearing    on   these 
things. 

Mr.  Wajts  thought  that  each  one  must  be  guided,  in  great  measure  as  to 
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early  and  Sanday  clodng,  by  the  neighboailiood  in  wliick  lie  resided.  WhM 
the  early  eloeing  moTement  first  arose  he  was  with  an  old  chemist  in  Slotne 
Street,  who  was  induced  to  close  early  for  about  a  month,  and  then  be  re- 
turned to  the  old  plan.    There  were  certain  large  houses  which  oonld  do 
almost  as  they  pleased,  like  medical  men  in  large  practice,  bat  in  the  esse  oC 
many  others  poTerty  compelled  them  to  do  that  which  they  would  rather 
aToid.    If  the  new  rbarmacy  Bill,  when  it  came  into  operation,  brought  thrai 
a  large  accession  of  members,  they  might,  by  co-operation  and  by  friendly  dii- ' 
cussion,  do  a  great  deal.    He  did  not  advocate  keeping  open  from  seven  until 
eleven  o'clock  on  Sundays,  but  they  must  be  guided  by  tne  kind  of  biuiiwi 
they  did  and  the  particular  neighbourhood  in  which  they  resided.    He  knev 
a  gentleman  with  whom  Mr.  Pedler  was  connected  some  years  ago,  and  who 
was  then  a  strong  advocate  for  early  closing ;  but,  when  he  got  into  abusiaefl 
of  his  own,  he  said  he  could  not  do  any thing^of  the  kind, — ^he  must  keepopen. 
Then,  again,  there  was  the  difficulty  which  he  had  found  himself,  north,  east, 
south,  and  west,  of  bringing  all  the  tradesmen  in  one  neighbourhood  to  adopt 
the  system ;  sotne  would  agree,  but  others  would  not,  and  therefore,  from  r&> 
gard  to  their  own  interest,  every  one  kept  open  even  to  quite  a  late  hour  at 
night.    In  one  business  he  had  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  be  <^en  until 
twelve  o'clock,  with  Isustomers  coming  in  constantly  up  to  that  time ;  and  if 
they  shut  the  doors,  thev  only  sent  people  elsewhere.    There  was  no  doubt 
it  was  very  desirable  to  close  on  Sunday  ;  but,  as  had  been  stated,  it  was  not 
at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  leave  tiieir  prescrip- 
tions on  the  way  to  churcn,  to  be  called  for  when  they  came  back,  and  em 
the  clergyman  himself  would  sometimes  look  in  for  something  to  relieve  bis 
neuralgia.    He  did  not  quite  agree  with  the  remark  of  the  fresident,  that 
the  co-operative  movement  would  be  a  nine  days'  wonder,  but  at  any  rate  it 
interfered  very  considerably  with  some  articles  generally  sold  by  chemiato; 
for  instance,  he  understood  that  Rowland's  macassar  oil  was  sold  at  &.  a 
bottle.    He  should  like  to  hear  any  suggestions  thrown  out  with  a  view  of 
meeting  this  state  of  things. 

Mr.  Savagv  was  very  glad  the  discussion  had  arisen  and  hoped  good  would 
result  from  it ;  but  after  all  it  was  an  individual  matter,  for  they  could  scared? 
hope  to  get  such  combined  action  as  to  ensure  uniformity.  It  was  determined, 
twenty-five  years  ago  by  the  chemists  at  Brighton,  which  was,  as  they  knew, 
much  resorted  to  by  invalids,  and  where  therefore  medicine  might  be  called  for 
at  any  time,  to  close  earlier.  A  meeting  of  the  masters  was  held,  and  it  was 
determined  to  close  at  nine  o'clock,  keeping  the  door  open  an  hour  later;  but 
in  consequence  of  some  inefiiciency  in  the  arrangements,  new  comers  into  the 
town  were  not  made  aware  of  the  agreement  that  had  been  come  to,  and  as 
they  kept  open  later,  it  gradually  TOcame  somewhat  general  in  the  trade  to 
keep  open  till  ten  o'clock.  He  had  not  done  so^  nor  did  he  intend  to  do  eo. 
He  thought  a  good  deal  might  be  done  to  relieve  the  young  men  by  taking  off 
all  the  duty  that  was  not  absolutely  required  to  be  done,  say  after  seven  o'eloei, 
so  that  each  assistant  might  have  an  opportunity,  in  turn,  of  studying  or 
reading,  but  still  being  on  the  premises  m  case  he  were  wanted.  Be  bad 
adopted  that  plan  for  many  yean  and  had  found  it  most  surcessfiil,  bann^ 
had  three  young  men  pass  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  With  regard  to 
Sunday,  he  opened  for  an  hour  twice  in  the  day  at  one  of  his  shopa,  and  we 
other  he  kept  closed  as  much  as  possible.  If  they  endeavoured  to  do  as  tbey 
would  be  done  by,  they  might  do  a  great  deal  to  relieve  their  assistants. 

Mr.  Flttx  suggested,  in  reference  to  early  closing,  that  a  hmt  might  be 
taken  from  the  Fost-office  late  letter-box  system,  and  that  sa  a  teat  of 
urgency  a  small  fee  might  be  required  in  favour  of  some  general  fund,  froa 
customers  who  came  tSier  a  certain  hour. 
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Mr.  Wauoh  presnmed  Sanday  closing  was  a  matter  of  conscience,  and 
would  suKRe^t  to  each  gentleman  to  act  from  that  point  of  view.  In  his 
neighbourhood  it  was  not  nncom'mon  to  close  entirely  on  Sundays,  not  even 
putting  np  a  brass  plate  to  say  that  medicines  could  be  obtained  at  any  time, 
which  he  considered  a  very  questionable  mode  of  keeping  people  away.  He 
never  saw  this  brass  plate,  which  waa  generally  bright,  however  dirty  the  rest 
of  the  door  might  be,  without  a  sosptcion  crossing  hisiAind,  which  he  did 
not  like  to  entertain,  that  the-  owner  of  it  was  a  bit  of  a  humbug.  There  was 
generally  a  shop-bell  and  a  night-bell,  and  that  was  quite  sufficient ;  and  he 
did  not  believe  there  was  a  person  either  in  town  or  country  who  did-  not 
know  that  he  could  get  whatever  he  req.nired  st  a  chemist's  shop  at  any  time. 
If  every  individual  followed  his  own  conscience  in  this  matter,  and  sent  out 
a  respectfully  worded  circular  to  his  customers,  asking  them  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  giving  unnecessary  trouble  on  the  Sunday,  he  thought  a  good 
deal  would  be  done,  and  he  should  not  desire  a  better  mode  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  neighbour  who  might  keep  his  shop  open,  than  sending  out 
such  a  eireular.  At  the  same  time  he  was  aware  how  different  were  the 
circumstances  in  different  neighbourhoods.  For  himself  he  was  thankful  to 
8ay  that  it  was  quite  easy  for  him  to  do  what  he  had  described,  and  even  if 
he  lost  a  few  shillings  he  was  more*than  repaid  by  the  extra  comfort ;  but  in 
what  w^ere  called  the  slums,  not  far  from  bim,  he  knew  in  some  cases  almost 
all  the  buainesa  was  done  on  Sundays,  and  the  public  must  be  brought  into 
better  habits  before  this  evil  could  be  removed.  To  atiemnt  to  do  it  arbitra- 
rily was  like  trying  to  make  a  man  sober  by  shutting  puoKc-houses,  which 
never  would  succeed. 

Mr.  Balewill  said  he  knew  an  instance  of  a  shop  in  a  locality  where  Sun- 
day trading  was  very  rife,  which  did!  a  splbndid  business  although  it  was  closed 
on  Sunday  .^  « 

Mr.  Edwabd  Burdbn  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Wangh's  remarks,  which  con- 
tained a  good  deal  of  sound  sense.  Each  one  must  fellow  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience.  He- had  always  been  a  strenuous  advocate  of  this  movement,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  carry  it  out,  but  there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way. 
He  thought  those  who  pretended  to  shut  early  should  do  so  in  reality.  He 
saw  no  advantage  in  putting  up  the  shutters  at  eight  o'clock,  and  leaving  the 
gas  burning  until  a  I'ate  hour  at  night  in  such  brilliancy  that  people  knew  jou 
were  there  to  serve  them,  and  came  in  just  the  same.  If  there  were  a  little 
more  consistency  in  this  matter,  their  customers  would  respect  them  more, 
anil  would  not  come  late  or  on  Sundaya.  As  far  as  his  own  experience  went 
he  did  not  think  the  better  classes  were  so  prone  to  use  Sunday  for  medical 
purposes  as  the  lower  ordersr  who  were  equally  entitled  to  as  much  attention 
as  any  one  else  for  what  they  really  required.  If  it  were  a  little  linseed 
meal  for  a  poultice,-  a  draught  fbr  diarrheea^  or  a  little  tincture  of  rhubarb,  it 
was  as  worthy  of  attention  as  the  most  expensive  prescription ;  but  such 
things  as  lozenges  for  habitual  tickling  coughs  might  and  ought  to  be  provided 
beforehand,  just  the  same  as  needles  or  thread,  or  any  such  article  which  might 
he  required  for  occasional  use  on  a  Sunday.  He  always  advocated  Sunday 
closing,  not  so  much  on  account  of  assistants, — for  when  he  was  an  assistant 
he  did  not  care  much  about  it,  having  his  Sunday  out  in  turn  with  others, 
— but  for  the  sake  of  small  tradesmen,  who,  perhaps,  kept  no  assistant,  and 
who  wanted  an  hour  or  two  away  from  ihe  shop  with  their  faimilies.  A  great 
change  had  come  about  as  regarded  assistants,  somts  of  whom  on  engaging 
inquired  if  there  were  any  Sunday  business  at  alt  and  if  sordid  not  like  being 
kept  in  with  the  shop  shut  doing  nothing.  All  this  made  it  very  difficult  for 
the  master,  who  wanted  the  Sunday  rest  quite  as  mueh  aa  the  assistant,  and, 
if  the  latter  were  kept  in,  he  felt  it  a  hardship.    Thete  wesa  difficulties  in 
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the  WSJ,  but  whatever  they  determined  upon  should  be  carried  out  with  cod- 
sistency  and  eamestnefts  of  purpose,  and  they  would  be  respected.  He  M 
not  think  a  man  would  lose  anytning  eren  in  a  poor  neighbourhood  by  clonsg 
on  Sundays ;  and,  if  he  did,  a^  any  rate  he  would  hare  a  certain  amoaat  of 
respect  as  some  compensation. 

Mr.  WooTTON  dianot  quite  agree  with  the  remark  of  the  last  speaker,  thst 
this  was  a  principal's  question.     He  thought  it  was  a  question  which  alto- 
gether affected  assistants.     The  principals  of  large  establishments,  vho  wen 
generally  Tery  excellent  men,  gave  directions  to  their  assistants  to  supply 
erery  thmg  that  a  customer  required,  on  the  principle  that  he  must  be  the  best 
judge  of  what  was  necessary,  and  yet  they  came,  as  he  knew  by  experiesee, 
for  perfumery,  cigars,  and  such  things,  which  could  not  by  any  possirnlitj  be 
necessaries.    He  knew  as  a  fact  that  there  were  hundreds  of  assistants  who 
had  a  great  dii^like  for  this  Sunday  trade,  feelmg  conscientious  objectioDS  to 
it,  and  therefore  he  thought  it  would  be  far  more  generous  in  principals  to 
leaye  more  discretion  in  this  matter  to  their  assistants.    No  one  would  object 
to  put  himself  to  any  amount  of  trouble  to  supply  medicine  which  was  really       j 
required,  but  they  did  not  like  supplying  things  which  were  not  necessait-        ^ 
If  such  a  rule  were  adopted,  he  believed  it  would  gain  the  respect  notonljof 
the  public  but  of  assistants,  who  would  be  more  zealous  in  tne  performinee 
of  their  duties  on  other  days  of  the  week. 

Mr.  BuBDEN  said  he  had  not  intonded  to  convey  that  this  question  did  not 
afiect  assistants,  but  rather  to  indicate  some  of  the  difficulties  which  beset 
employers  in  connection  with  it. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Hills  begged  leave  to  refer  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  1866 
with  respect  to  what  he  had  said  then  as  to  the  project  for  engnmng  Sir 
Edwin  Landseers  portrait  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  to  which  the  President  bad 
already  most  kindly  alluded.     The  passage  was  as  follows : — 

"  Mr.  Hills  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  Mr.  Leay's  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  respecting  an  engraving  of  the 
portrait  of  his  kind  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  Bell.  The  picture,  as  the  meet- 
ing was  aware,  belonged  to  him,  having  been  given  to  him  by  his  friend  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  about  four  years  ago.  Since  Mr.  Leay's  letter  had  appeared, 
Mr.  Hills,  being  desirous  of  carrying  out  the  wish  there  expressed,  had  seen 
Sir  £.  Landseer  on  the  subject,  who  had  kindly  ffiven  his  consent  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  that  which  he  (Mr.  H.)  now  proposed: — That  the  picture  shall  be 
engraved  by  a  first- rate  artist,  approved  by  Sir  E.  Landseer,  and  that  he  (Mr. 
Hills)  would  pay  all  expenses,  and  that  the  money  obtained  should  go  to  s 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  should  be  expended  in  standard  pharmaceuticsl 
works,  which  should  be  given  to  those  who  had  passed  the  IViinor  Exandoa- 
tion,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Examiners.  Mr.  Hills  had  not  sit- 
tured  his  plan,  but  he  thought  that  if  the  proposal  were  taken  up  with  spirit, 
a  sum  of  from  £500  to  £1000  would  be  secured,  realizing  £15  to  £30  a  year; 
and  he  suggested  that  there  might  be  100  artist's  proofs  before  letters  tt 
£3.  3tf. ;  150  artist's  proofs  after  letters  at  £2.  2«. ;  300  proofs  at  £1. 1#.;  and 
500  at  10*.  6d,  each.** 

He  was  still  of  the  same  opinion,  and  had  therefore  brought  down  the  pre- 
vious evening  two  states  of  the  engraving  which  was  now  being  executed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Landseer ;  he  was  unable  to  obtain  one  in  a  more  advance 
stage,  but  was  informed  that  the  engraving  would  be  ready  in  about  a  month.* 
He  had  been  very  desirous  that  the  portrait  should  possess  the  highest  ex- 
cellence,  and  of  this  there  could  be  no  doubt,  since  it  was  painted  by  the 

—  — w-  —     —     ■  — ■  111  I  ^  -  --■ 

*  Sabecriptions  for  this  Engraving  will  be, received  by  the  Secretary,  I7fl  BkxUBi^ 
Square,  W.C. 
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greatest  painter  of  modern  timeB,  and  was  bein^  en^rared  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  that  department  of  art.  He  therefore  asked  for  the  assist- 
anoe  of  the  Society  in  carry  inj^  out  this  scheme.  He  wished  to  act  entirely 
in  concert  with  the  Council,  and  he  hoped  they  should  raise  a  fund  sufficient 
(o  secure  an  amount  of  from  £16  to  £30  to  be  ^iven  away  yearly  in  books. 
He  wished  the  prizes  to  be  in  books,  because  he  had  felt  the  importance  of 
them  when  an  assistant  himself.  As  an  apprentice  he  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  pharmacy,  but  he  fell  into  very  good  company  as  an  assistant, 
a  httle  society  for  mutual  improvement  being  formed  amongst  his  colleagues, 
and  one  of  their  greatest  wants  was  that  of  books.  There  were  but  one  or 
two  standard  works  connected  with  pharmacy  at  that  time,  but  now  there 
was  a  greater  abundance,  and  he  thought  that  when  a  young  man  passed 
the  Minor  examination,  he  should  be  presented  by  the  Council  with  such 
books  w  would  enable  him  to  pass  the  Major  examination. 

Mr.  Watts  asked  if  the  President  could  give  them  any  information  whether 
the  new  Pharmacy  Act,  in  the  event  of  its  passing,  would  be  Hkely  to  mate- 
riallv  increase  the  number  of  their  members,  particularly  in  London. 

The  Pbbsidknt  said  that  some  were  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  a  veiy 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  members  in  consequence  of  the  new  Act,  if 
it  passed.  There  were  perhaps  three  or  four  thousand  chemists  not  con- 
nected with  the  Society,  and  he  believed  many  of  them  would  see  it  to  be  to 
their  advantage  to  join.  They  were  very  anxious  now  to  promote  legislation, 
and  many,  he  thought,  would  join  the  Society. 

The  names  of  the  candidates  for  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year  were  read, 
and  twelve  members  were  appointed  to  act  as  Scrutineers  in  the  election. 
The  President  then  read  the  list  of  members  nominated  to  serve  as  Auditors, 
and  there  being  only  the  requisite  number  nominated,  the  following  gentle- 
men were  duly  elected : — 

Andbbws,  Fbrdebick,  Leinster  Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 
Babrok,  Fbbdbbick,  2,  Bush  Lane. 
Mackey,  John  Bbunt,  15,  Bouverie  Street. 
Squibb,  William.  6,  Coleman  Street. 
Westwood,  Kobebt,  16,  Newgate  Street. 

The  Registrar  placed  on  the  table  the  annual  Registers  of  Members,  As- 
sociates, and  Apprentices  or  Students  of  the  Society,  and  of  all  persons  re- 
gistered under  the  Pharmacy  Act. 

Mr.  Edwabd  Bubdbn  rose  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Council  for  their 
effective  services  during  the  past  year,  saying  there  were  two  matters  which  Oc- 
casioned a  feeling  of  regret  to  his  mind,  one,  that  the  President's  tt^rm  of  office 
had  expired,  and  the  other,  that  he  missed  from  the  list  two  names  which 
they  ha!d  long  been  accustomed  to  see  there, — those  of  Mr.  Hanbury  and  Mr. 
Bird.  When  they  found  what  a  difficult  matter  it  was  for  many  members  to 
attend  a  g<  neral  meeting  only  once  in  the  year,  they  could  not  but  appreciate 
the  kindness  of  those  gentlemen  who  gave  so  much  time  to  the  Society ; 
many  of  these  gentlemen  had  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  the  trade,  and  at 
mucn  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  had  carried  on  the  business  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  advanced  its  interests,  until  now,  he  believed,  they  were  about  to 
secure  that  protection  which,  even  in  these  davs  of  free  trade,  was  necessary 
for  those  who  engaged  their  intellect,  time,  ana  capital  in  the  business.  There 
were  many  instances  known  which  showed  the  ne«d  for  some  legislative  pro- 
tection to  those  who  had  properly  educated  themselves  for  the  responsibility 
which  attached  to  the  practice  of  their  business.  He.  would  move  that  the 
thanks  of  this  meeting  be,  and  are  hereby  given  to  the  President  and  Council 
for  their  zealous  services  during  the  past  year. 


«»0 
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Mr.  Watts  eeoonded  tke  motion,  which  was  put  by  Mr.  Busbbx  aai 
carried  unanimoudj. 

The  pREBiDBNT  iu  acknowledginfi^  the  rote  of  thanks  on  behalf  of  ^ 
Couneil,  said  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  pointtnfr  out  that  if  the  sev 
Bill  became  law,  no  person  being  himself  unqualified  could  cany  on  t 
chemist's  business  by  means  of  an  assistant  f  he  mentioned  this,  not  merely 
as  a  matter  of  interest  to  chemists  themselyes,  but  of  great  importance  to  tu 
public,  in  whose  behalf  it  was  desirable  to  prevent  unqualified  persons  froa 
conducting  such  businesa^    Of  course  the  business  or  a  deceased  cbemirt 
might  be  carried  on  by  his  widow,  or  trustees  on  behalf  of  his'family,  but 
only  so  long  as  a  properly  oualiiied  assistant  was  employed.    He  did  not 
say  that  an  ironmonger  could  not  be  a  good  chemist ;  theirs  was  a  poor  bun- 
ness  in  many  places,  and  it  was  necessary  to  add  something  to  it ;  there  wai 
no  reason  why  a  chemist  should  not  sinl  many  things  besides  drugs,  bot 
there  was  great  reason  why  grocers  and  perfumers,  being  unqualified,  shodd 
not  sell  ^ysie.     That  made  the  great  aiference  between  this  business  and 
others.    The  Council  had  worked  very  earnestly  in  favour  of  this  Bill,  bot 
if  it  were  passed  they  would  be  amply  rewarded  for  all  their  trouble,  and 
he  was  not  without  hope  that  it  would  yet  become  law  in  the  present  SetsioD. 
He  then  declared  the  meeting  adjourned  until  Friday,  at  eleven  o'clock,  to 
receive  the  report  of  the  Scrutineers. 


ADJOUHNED  MEETING. 

Pridaji,  May  22n(2,  1868. 

liB.  OaOBOB  W.   BANDVOBD,  PBBSIDBMT,  JS  SHK  GHAIB. 

Tbe  ScratineerB  brought  up  their  Beport,  as  follows: — 

We,  the  nndersigaed  Scrutineers,  appointed  at  the  Twenty-seventh  Annusl  Genml 
Meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  do  hereby  certify  .that  we  bail 
examined  the  voting-papers  committed  to  us,  and  report  the  following^  results : — 

Voting-papers  received 684 

DisaUowed  for  informality 9 


625 


Deane 597 

Ince 589 

Mackay   588 

Sandford 574 


Sloddart 455 

Williams 309 

Breton 298 

Wright 2S5 


Squire 570    Abraham 559 

Randall   569    Evans  555 

Edwards 565    Savage 560 

Brady 660  |  Wangh  456 

Thomas  Gkbbnish,  Chairman, 

John  Barnabo. 

EnwABO  CoNSTANCS.  Thohas  M.  Qbfs. 

Stanuht  Fowlbr.  Chablbb  E.  TuaiiB. 

Gbobob  B.  Framoib.  Gilk  Yabdb. 

Samubl  Gaix.  Bobbbt  Fiskbb  Tooro* 

WnjjAM  Gdlutkb. 

The  Chairman  then  declared  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months  to  eooMt  cf 
the  following  Members : — 

Abraham,  John,  87«  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 

Bbaot,  Hbnbt  B  .  Moeley  Street,  Newcastle-oa^Tyne. 

BorruB,  Albxamdhr.  87,  Townwall  Street,  Dover. 

BoDRDAS.  Isaiah,  7*  Pont  Street^  Belgrave  Sqnare. 

Cartbiohb,  MioaABL,  172,  New  Bond  Street 

Dbanb,  Hbnrt,  Clapham. 

EnwARDS,  Gborob,  Dartf ord. 

Eyans,  B^eenrt  Suodbn,  60,  Bartholomew  Close, 
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I,  Abouhdb  F.,  18»  Ooodiitt  StsMt 
HiLU,  Thomas  Hti>b,  898,  Oxford  Street 
Ingb,  Jobkph,  26,  St.  Oeorge's  Place.  Koigfatsbrid^ 
Maokat,  John,  121,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 
MoBSON,  Thomas  N.  R.,  88,  Queen  Square,  Blooiii8biii7. 
Randall,  William  Bbodribb,  Southampton. 
Sandfobd,  Gsorob  Webb,  47.  Piccadilly. 
Sayaob,  William  Dawbon,  Brighton. 
Squibb,  Pbteb,  277,  Oxford  Street. 
Standbing,  Thomas.  1,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 
Stoddabt,  Wiluam  Waltbb,  Bristol. 
Wadqh,  Gbobob,  177,  Regent  Street 
Williams,  John,  5,  New  OaTendish  Street. 

The  Scmtineers  handed  to  the  President  the  Report  of  the  returns  for  the  Local 
Secretaries. 

Votes  of  thanks  having  been  iMMsed  to  tiie  Scmtineers  and  to  the  CSiairman,  the 
meeting  separated. 

A  BILL  TO  REGULATE  THE  SALE  OF  POISONS  AND 
ALTER  AND  AMEND  THE  PHARMACY  ACT,  1852. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  for  the  safety  of  the  public  that  persoDS 
keeping  open  shop  for  the  retailing,  dispensing,  or  compoanding  of 
poisons,  and  persons  known  as  CbemistB  and  Dru^gistSt  should  pos- 
sess a  competent  practical  knowledge  of  their  busmess,  and  to  that 
end,  that  from  ana  after  the  day  herein  named  all  persons  not  already 
engaged  in  such  business  should,  before  commencing  such  business, 
be  duly  examined  as  to  their  practical  knowledge,  and  that  a  re- 
gister should  be  kept  as  herein  provided,  and  also  that  the  Act 
passed  in  the  15th  and  16th  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty, 
mtituled  An  Act  for  Regulating  the  QualiHcafion  of^  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,  hereinafter  described  as  the  Pharmacy  Act,  should  be  ^*  *  ^*  ^^*** 
amended :  be  it  enacted,  by  the  Queen^s  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  adrioe  and  consent  of  the  Lordis  Spiritual  and  Temporfu 
and  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  From  and  after  the  Slst  day  of  December,  1868,  it  shall  be  un-  Feraons 
lawful  for  any  p^^rson  to  keep  open  shop  for  retailing,  dispensing,  or  TOmSo^nd. 
compounding  poisons,  or  to  assume  or  use  the  title  ^*  Chemist  and  iog  l^oi«oiit, 
Druggist  "or  Chemist  or  Druggist  in  any  part  of   Great  Britain  3[e*SS?tf' 
unless  such  person  shall  be  a  rharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  a  Chemist  chemiit  «>a 
and  Druggist  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act.  E'kf'^S' 

2.  The  seyeral  articles  named  or  described  in  the  Schedule  A  shall  n^^  ^ 
be  deemed  to  be  Poisons  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  the  poiaons 
Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  (hereinafter  within  the 
referred  to  as  tbe  Pharmaceutical  Society)  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  JJ^**^^' 
resolution,  declare  that  any  article  in  such  resolution  named  ought  to 

be  deemed  a  poison  within  the  nieaning  of  this  Act ;  and  thereupon 
the  Reffistrar  hereinafter  named  shall  subnrit  such  resolution  to  the 
MedicfJ  Council,  and  if  tbe  Medical  Council  shall  resolve  that  such 
resolution  ought  to  be  confirmed,  the  said  Registrar  shall  then  submit 
the  same  for  the  approval  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secre- 
taries of  State,  and  if  such  approval  shall  be  given,  then  such  resolu- 
tion, confirmation,  and  approval  shall  be  advertised  in  the  *  London 
Gazette,'  and  on  the  expiration  of  one  month  from  such  advertise- 
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ment,  the  article  nanied  in  such  resolution  shall  be  deemed  ^to  be  a 

poison  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

Chemists  3.  Chemists  and  DruggistB  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  ahall 

gSts^Sin    ^^®*'  9^  ^^  persons  who,  at  any  time  heretofore,  have  carried  on,  in 

meaning  of    Great  Britain,  the  business  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  in  the  keep- 

Act.  iQg  of  open  shop  for  the  compounding  of  the  prescriptions  of  duly 

qualified  medical  practitioners,  also  of  all  Assistants  and  Associatfa 

duly  registered  under  or  according  tQ  the  provisions  of  the  Fharmacy 

Act,  and  also  of  all  such  persons  as  may  be  duly  registered  under  this 

Act. 

4.  Any  person  who,  for  two  years  prior  to  the  time  of  passing 
this  Act,  snail  have  been  apprenticed  to,  or  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
parsing  of  this  Act,  shall  be  of  full  age  and  shall  have  been  actually 
engaged  and  employed  in  dispensing  and  compounding  prescriptions, 
as  asBistant  to  any  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  any  such  Chemist 
and  Druggist  as  defined  by  Clause  3  hereof,  may,  on  transmitting  to 
the  Registrar,  before  the  Slst  day  of  December,  1870,  certificates, 
according  to  the  Schedule  £  to  this  Act,  be  registered  under  thm 
Act. 

5.  Such  of  the  Chemists  and  Dru^sts,  defined  by  Claoae  S,  as 
may,  on  or  before  the  3 let  day  of  December,  1870,  by  notice  in 

ness  may^be'  writing,  signed  by  them,  and  given  to  the  Registrar,  request  to  be 
registered,     registered  under  this  Act,  shall,  on  production  of  certificates  aconrd- 
ing  to  the  Schedules  C  and  D  to  this  Act,  be  registered  accordingly. 

6.  All  such  persons  as  shall  from  time  to  time  have  been  appointed 
to  conduct  examinations  under  the  Pharmacy  Act,  shall  be,  and  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  examiners  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  are 
hereby  empowered  and  required  to  examine  all  such  persons  as  shall 

— Owtifl^^  tender  themselves  for  examination  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
of  oompe-  And  every  person  who  shall  have  been  examined  by  such  examiners, 
tentakill,  and  shall  have  obtained  from  them  a  certificate  of  competent  skill 
^^'  and  knowledge  and  qualification,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as 

a  Chemist  and  Druggist  under  this  Act,  and  the  examination  afore- 
said shall  be  such  as  is  provided  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  qualification  to  be  registered  as  Assistant  under  that  Act, 
or  as  the  same  may  be  varied  from  time  to  time  by  any  Bye- law  to 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  Pharmacy  Acr,  with  the  apprubatioa 
of  one  of  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

7.  Such  fees  shall  be  payable  upon  every  such  examination  and  re- 
gistration as  aforesaid,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  and  deter- 
mined  by  any  Bye- law,  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  Pharmacy- 
Act,  with  the  approbation  of  one  of  her  Majesty *s  principal  Secreta- 
ries of  State,  ana  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  said  Society, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Society. 

8.  The  registrar  appointed,  or  to  be  appointed,  under  or  by  virtae 
macy  Act  to  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  shall  be  registrar  for  the  purposes  of  this 

l>«  Registrar  Act. 

Act.*'  "  9-  The  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  shall,  with  all  con- 
Coaneil  of  veniept  speed,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  from  time  to  time, 
Pharmacen.  as  occasiou  may  require,  make  orders  or  regulations  for  regulatinf^ 
t^maitborJ  *^®  register,  to  be  kept  under  this  Act  as  nearly  as  conveniently  may 
dersforre-  be  in  accordance  with  the  form  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  B  to  this 
Eiriste?  to  ■^^»  ^^  ^  *^®  ^*^®  effect,  and  such  register  shall  be  called  the  Register 
be  kept.  of  Chemists  and  Druggists. 
Dutjr  of  Be-     10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Registrar  to  make  and  keep  a  correct 
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register,  in  accordance  with  the  provieionB  of  this  Act,  of  all  persons  who  ^^J^  ^ 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  registereo  nnder  this  Act,  and  to  erase  the  names  keep^Begis- 
of  all  registered  persons  who  shall  have  died,  and  from  time  to  time  tor. 
to  make  the  neceraary  alterations  in  the  addresses  of  the  persons  re- 
gistered under  this  Act,  to  enable  the  Registrar  duly  to  fulfil  the  du- 
ties imposed  upon  him,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Registrar  to  write  a 
letter  to  any  registered  person,  addressed  to  him  according  to  bis 
address  on  the  register,  to  inquire  whether  he  has  ceased  to  carry  on 
bu8in*«  or  has  changed  his  residence,  such  letter  to  be  forwarded  by 
post  as  a  registered  letter,  according  to  the  Poet- Office  regulations  for 
the  time  being,  and  if  no  answer  shall  be  returned  to  such  letter 
within  the  period  of  six  months  from  the  sending  of  the  letter,  a 
second,  of  similar  purport,  shall  be  sent  in  like  manner,  and  if  no 
answer  be  given  thereto  within  three  months  from  the  date  thereof, 
it  shidl  be  lawful  to  erase  the  name  of  such  person  from  the  register, 
provided  always  that  the  same  may  be  restored  by  direction  of  the 
Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  should  they  think  fit  to  make 
an  order  to  that  efiFect. 

11.  Every  Registrar  of  Deaths  in   Great  Britain,  on  receiving  irotioe  of 
notice  of  the  death  of  any  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  Chemist  and  ^j^  ^ 
Druggist,  shall  forthwith  transmit,  by  post,  to  the  Registrar  under  tic^he^^' 
the  Pharmacy  Act,  a  certificate,  under  his  own  hand,  of  such  death,  mitt  or  Ch». 
with  the  particulars  of  the  time  and  place  of  death,  and  on  the  re-  ^jl^J^  ^ 
ceipt  of  such  certificate,  the  said  Registrar  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  be  ^mhy 
shall  erase  the  name  of  such  deceased  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  E«jutns8. 
Chemist  and  Druggist,  from  the  register,  and  shall  transmit  to  the 

said  Registrar  of  deaths  the  cost  of  such  certificate  and  transmission, 
and  may  charge  the  oost  thereof  as  an  expense  of  his  office. 

12.  No  name  shall  be  entered  in  the  register,  unless  the  Registrar  Eridenoe  of 
be  satisfied  by  the  proper  evidence,  that  the  person  claiming  is  en-  Jj^^*^*^^ 
titled  to  be  registered ;  and  any  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Re-  befor/regU. 
gistrar  may  be  decided  by  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society ;  tntum. 
and  any  entry  which  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
Council  to  have  been  fraudulently  or  incorrectly  made,  may  be  erased 

from  or  amended  in  the  Register,  by  order,  in  writing,  of  such 
Council. 

13.  The  Reffistrar  shall,  in  every  year,  cause  to  be  printed,  pub-  Annual  Bo. 
lished,  and  sold,  a  correct  register  of  the  names  of  all  Pharmaceutical  '^J^^^ 
Chemists,  and  a  correct  register  of  all  persons  registered  as  Chemists  and  be  e^i- 
and  Druggists,  and  in  such  registers,  respectively,  the  names  shall  be  donoo. 

in  alphal^tical  order,  according  to  the  surnames,  with  the  respective 
residences,  in  the  form  set  forth  in  Schedule  B  to  this  Act,  or  to  the 
like  effect,  of  all  persons  appearing  on  the  Register  of  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Chemists,  and  on  the  Register  o(  Chemists  and  Druggists,  on  the 
81  St  day  of  December  last  preceding,  and  such  printed  registers  shall 
be  called  ^  The  Registers  of  Pharmaoeutical  Chemists  and  Chemists 
and  Druggists,*  and  a  printed  copy  of  such  reg^ters  for  the  time 
being,  purporting  to  be  so  printed  and  published  as  aforesaid,  or  any 
certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  said  Registrar,  and  countersigned  by 
the  President  or  two  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  shall  be  evidence  in  all  Courts  and  before  all  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  others,  that  the  persons  therein  specified  are  registered  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  or  of  this  Act,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  the  absence  of  the  name  of  any  person  from  such 
printed  register  shall  be  evidence,  until  the  contrary  shall  be  made 
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Chemwta 
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ment,  the  article  named  in  soeh  reaolntion  BbaU  be  deemed 'to  be  i 
poieon  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 
Chemiitt  3.  Chemists  and  Draggists  within  the  meaning  of  thii  Act  M 

ffUu^fin  consist  of  all  persons  who,  at  any  time  heretofore,  have  carried  on,  h 
mpaniog  of  Great  Britain,  the  business  of  a  Chemist  and  Dmgipst,  in  the  keep- 
Aot.  lug  of  open  shop  for  the  componnding  of  the  prescriptions  of  dolj 

qualified  medical  practitioners,  also  of  all  Assistants  and  AModata 
duly  registered  under  or  according  ta  ibe  provisions  of  the  Phanoa^ 
Act,  and  also  of  all  such  persons  as  may  be  duly  registered  under  tin 
Act. 

4.  Any  person  who,  for  two  years  prior  to  the  time  of  paaiiig 
this  Act,  shall  have  been  apprenticed  to,  or  who,  at  the  time  of  \k 
passing  of  this  Act»  shall  be  of  full  age  and  shall  have  been  actoallj 
engaged  and  employed  in  dispensing  and  compounding  prescriptiom, 
as  assistant  to  any  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  any  such  Cheniit 
and  Druggist  as  defined  by  Clause  3  hereof,  may,  on  transmitting  to 
the  Registrar,  before  the  31st  day  of  December,  1870,  certified, 
according  to  the  Schedule  £  to  this  Act,  be  registered  onder  tUi 
Act. 

5.  Such  of  the  Chemists  and  Dm^ists,  defined  by  ClanK  S,ai 
.^j  g^  .  may,  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  December,  1870,  by  notice  in 

£m  m»7^  writing,  signed  by  them,  and  given  to  the  Registrar,  request  to  be 
n^ained,  registered  under  this  Act,  shall,  on  production  of  certificates  acced- 
ing to  the  Schedules  C  and  D  to  this  Act,  be  registered  acoordinglj- 
Bxumnen  6.  All  such  persons  as  shall  from  time  to  time  have  been  appointed 
under  Phar-  to  conduct  examinations  under  the  Pharmacy  Act,  shall  be,  sad  are 
hi^tEiu^  hereby  declared  to  be  examiners  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  ire 
minenon.  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  examine  all  such  persons  as  eball 
—o'rtifi^^iSi  tender  themselves  for  examination  under  the  provisions  of  this  Art, 
of  oompe.*  tind  every  person  who  shall  have  been  examined  by  such  examinen. 
tentalaU,  and  shall  have  obtained  from  them  a  certificate  of  competent  skill 
®^*  and  knowledge  and  qualification,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  a 

a  Chemist  and  Druggist  under  this  Act,  and  the  examination  afioR- 
said  shall  be  such  as  is  provided  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  for  the  par- 
poses  of  a  qualification  to  be  registered  as  A^8i8tant  under  that  Aci 
or  as  the  same  nuiy  be  varied  horn  time  to  tinte  by  any  Bye-ltv  to 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  Pharmacy  Act,  with  the  approbatioa 
of  one  of  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

7.  Such  fees  shall  be  payable  upon  every  such  examination  tod  re- 
gistration as  aforesaid,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  and  detdr- 
mined  by  any  Bye- law,  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  Pbanoacy 
Act,  with  the  approbation  of  one  of  her  Majesty*s  principal  Secreta- 
ries of  State,  ana  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  said  Sodety, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Society. 
uuucTr  i^uT-  ^'  '^^®  registrar  appointed,  or  to  be  appointed,  under  or  by  virtoe 
macy  Act  to  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  shall  be  registrar  for  the  purposes  of  this 

heHegi^nx  Act. 

Act.*'  "  9«  The  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  shall,  with  all  coo- 
Coaneil  of  venient  speed,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  from  time  to  tanw. 
SSjfl**^""  *®  occasion  may  require,  make  orders  or  regulations  for  regultting 
to mSuor^  *^®  register,  to  be  kept  under  this  Act  as  nearly  aa  conveniently  tnaf 
deraforra-  be  in  accordance  with  the  form  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  B  to  thii 
EisSr  to  '^^*'  ^^^  ^^®  ^*^®  effect,  and  such  register  shall  be  called  the  Register 
be  kept.  of  Chemists  and  Druggists. 
Duty  of  Be-     10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Registrar  to  make  and  keep  aoonect 


Applicataon 
of  fees  to 
purpose  of 
FharnuMyea* 
tio»lSo. 
eie^. 


BMistnir 
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register,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  of  all  persons  who  8:^*^  ^ 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  registerea  under  this  Act,  and  to  erase  the  names  kem^Beris. 
of  all  registered  persons  who  shall  have  died,  and  from  time  to  time  tor. 
to  make  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  addresses  of  the  persons  re- 
gistered under  this  Act,  to  enable  the  Registrar  duly  to  fulfil  the  du- 
ties imposed  upon  him,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Registrar  to  write  a 
letter  to  any  registered  person,  addressed  to  him  according  to  bis 
address  on  the  register,  to  inquire  whether  he  has  ceased  to  carry  on 
buBin*«  or  has  changed  his  residence,  such  letter  to  be  forwarded  by 
post  as  a  registered  letter,  according  to  the  Poet- Office  regulations  for 
the  time  being,  and  if  no  answer  shall  be  returned  to  such  letter 
within  the  period  of  six  months  from  the  sending  of  the  letter,  a 
second,  of  similar  purport,  shall  be  sent  in  like  manner,  and  if  no 
answer  be  given  thereto  within  three  months  from  the  date  thereof, 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  erase  the  name  of  such  person  from  the  register, 
provided  always  that  the  same  may  be  restored  by  direction  of  the 
Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Socieiy,  should  they  think  fit  to  tnake 
sn  order  to  that  efiFect. 

11.  Every  Registrar  of  Deaths  in  Great  Britain,  on  receiving  irottoe  of 
notice  of  the  death  of  any  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  Chemist  and  ^^  *^ 
Druggist,  shall  forthwith  transmit,  by  post,  to  the  Registrar  under  tioSch?^' 
the  Pharmacy  Act,  a  certificate,  under  his  own  hand,  of  such  death,  mist  or  Che- 
with  the  particulars  of  the  time  and  place  of  death,  and  on  the  re-  SJ!{|^-^^  ^ 
ceipt  of  such  certificate,  the  said  Registrar  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  b^^'grSo  bj 
shall  erase  the  name  of  such  deceased  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  Bogkuva. 
Chemist  and  Druggist,  from  the  register,  and  shall  transmit  to  the 

said  Registrar  of  deaths  the  cost  of  such  certificate  and  transmission, 
and  may  charge  the  cost  thereof  as  an  expense  of  his  office. 

12.  No  name  shall  be  entered  in  the  register,  unless  the  Registrar  Eridenoe  of 
be  satisfied  by  the  proper  evidence,  that  the  person  claiming  is  en-  j^^<»t>on 
titled  to  be  registerea ;  and  any  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Re-  befcn/regit. 
giatrar  may  be  decided  by  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaoeutical  Society ;  trftfeion. 
and  any  entry  which  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
Council  to  have  been  fraudulently  or  incorrectly  made,  may  be  erased 

from  or  amended  in  the  Register,  by  order,  in  writing,  of  such 
Council. 

13.  The  Registrar  shall,  in  every  year,  cause  to  be  printed,  pub*  Annml  Be- 
lished,  and  sold,  a  correct  register  of  the  names  of  all  Pharmaceutical  ^^^^^ 
Chemists,  and  a  correct  register  of  all  persons  registered  as  Chemists  ^d  be  eri- 
and  Druggists,  and  in  such  registers,  respectively,  the  names  shall  be  d«noe. 

in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the  surnames,  with  the  respective 
residences,  in  the  form  set  forth  in  Schedule  B  to  this  Act,  or  to  the 
like  effiict,  of  all  persons  appearing  on  the  Register  of  Phannaceuti- 
cal  Chemists,  and  on  the  Raster  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  on  the 
dlst  day  of  December  last  preceding,  and  such  printed  registers  shall 
be  called  ^  The  Registers  of  Pharmaoeutical  Chemists  and  Chemists 
and  Druggists,*  and  a  printed  copy  of  such  registers  for  the  time 
being,  purporting  to  be  so  printed  and  published  as  aforesaid,  or  any 
certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  said  Registrar,  and  oouotersigned  by 
the  President  or  two  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  shall  be  evidence  in  all  Courts  and  before  all  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  others,  that  the  persons  thereiu  specified  are  registered  ac« 
Goording  to  the  provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  or  of  this  Act,  as  the 
ease  may  be,  and  the  absence  of  the  name  of  any  person  from  such 
printed  register  shall  be  evidence,  until  the  contrary  shall  be  made 
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to  Appear,  that  sach  penon  is  not  registered  acocHding  to  tlie  proih 

sioDs  of  the  Pharmacj  Act  or  of  this  Act. 
PeDAl^m  14.  Any  Registrar  who  shall  wilfully  make  or  canse  to  he  made 
aaioD  of"^  aiiy  falsification  in  any  matter  relating  to  the  said  regtsten,  and  uj 
BegUtor,  or  peTBOD  who  shall  wilfully  procure  or  attempt  to  procure  himadf  to  be 
for  obuiD-  regisf^red  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  or  nnaer  this  Act,  by  mskioff  or 
tioB^vfUM  producing  or  causing  to  be  made  or  produced  any  fabe  or  fFBodueot 
npnmaia^  representation  or  declaration,  either  yerbally  or  in  writing,  and  any 
^'^'  pmon  aiding  or  assisting  him  th^ein,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  i 

misdemeanour  in  England,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  crime  or  ofeDee 

riishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  shall  on  conviction  thenof 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  lor  any  term  not  exceeding  twebe 
months. 
Protoetkm        15.  From  and  after  the  31st  day  of  December,  18^  any  peiioa 
rLtricSoM^  keeping  an  open  shop  for  the  retailing,  dispensing,  or  compoondio^ 
ooMieof     poisons,  or  who  shall   take,  use,  or  exbimt  the  name  or  title  cf 
poiaont.       Chemist  aiid  Druggist  or  Chemist  or  Druggist,  not  being  a  duly 
qualified  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  or  a  Chemist   and  Druggist,  of 
who  shall  take,  use,  or  exhibit,  the  name  or  title  Pharmsoeotkid 
Chemist  or  Pharmaceutist  or  Pharmacist,  not  being  a  Phannsoeatieil 
Chemist,  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  be  liable  to  pay  a  penaltj  or 
sum  of  £5,  and  the  same  may  be  sued  for,  leooyered,  and. dealt  wttk 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Pharmacy  Act  for  the  reoovecy  of 
penalties  under  tnat  Act. 
iteignriag         16.  Nothiug  hereinbefore  contained  shaQ  extend  to  or  interfere  witk 


tiSnMnoB«'  ^^^  business  of  any  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner  or  of  any 

'  ber  of  the  Rciyal  College  oi  Veterinary  Surgeons  of  Great  Britain,  sor 
with  the  making  or  dealing  in  patent  medicines,  nor  with  the  bwuieB 
of  wholesale  d^ere  in  supplying  poisons  in  the  ordinary  comae  of 
wholesale  dealing,  nor  with  the  retailing  of  arsenic,  oxalic  add,  cyt- 
nide  of  potaaeium,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  for  use  in  manufactani 
or  photography ;  and  upon  the  decesse  of  any  Pharmaoentical  Cb^ 
mist  or  Chemist  and  Druggist  actually  in  business  at  the  time  of  hii 
death,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  executor,  administrator,  or  trosteeof 
the  estate  of  such  Pharmaceutical  Chemiat  or  Chemiat  and  Dniggiik 
to  continue  such  business  if  and  so  long  only  as  such  bosineee  shtH 
be  bond  fitie  conducted  by  a  duly  qualified  Assistant,  and  a  duly 
quali fieri  a8^istant,  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause,  shall  be  a  Fbar- 
maceutical  Chemist  or  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  r^[istered  by  the  Re- 
gistrar under  the  Pharmacy  Act  or  this  Act. 
Pouont  to        17.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  sell  any  poison,  either  wholessle  or  br 
bjdjrtinctlj  retail,  uulees  the  box,  bottle,  vessel,  wrapper,  or  cover  in  which  fsoA 
poison  is  contained  be  distinctly  li^lled  with  the  name  of  the  trtide 
and  the  word  poison,  and  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller  of 
Penalty  on    the  poison  ;  and  any  seller  of  any  poison  not  so  distinctly  labelled 
oauniont.     ghall,  upon  a  summary  -conviction  before  two  Juatices  of  the  Pesoeis 
England  or  the  Sheriff  in  Scotland,  be  Mable  to  a  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding £5  for  the  first  offence,  and  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10 
for  the  second  offence,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  clause  the  peno* 
on  wfaiise  behalf  any  sale  is  made  by  any  apprentice  or  servant  sbaA 
be  deemed  to  be  the  seller,  but  the  provisions  of  this  dauae,  so  ftf 
as  Tfgarris  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller,  shall  not  apply  to 
articles  to  be  exported  fiom  Great  Britain  by  wholesale  dealere,  ^sA 
nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  repeal  or  afit^t  any  of  the  provi- 
sious  of  an  Act  of  the  Seasion  holden  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteeotb 
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■  » 

yean  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  intitaled  ^  An  Act  to  regnlate  ^^.^  i^  Tiot. 
the  Sale  of  Arsenic'  ""'  ^'• 

18.  Chemists  and  Drnggists  registered  nnder  this  Act  shall  he  Begistereil 
deemed  to  he  within  the  providoBs  of  the  second  section  of  the  Juries  S^^{^' 
Act,  1862,  in  relation  to  the  exemption  from  service  on  jaries.  Junes. 

19.  Every  person  who,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  is  or  chemisu 
has  been  in  bosiness  on  his  own  account  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  »p<i  Drag- . 
as  aforesaid,  and  who  shall  be  registered  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  ScMpriorto 
shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected  and  ^eontinue  a  member  of  the  Pharmacen-  pMaing  of 
tical  Society  according  to  the  Bye-laws  thereof ;  bat  no  person  shall,  ^^^!^^^ 
in  right  of  membership  acquired  parsaant  to  this  clause,  oe  placed  on  ^MwrnJ^ 
the  Kegister  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  nor,  save  as  is  hereinafter  ^^  ^^*[i°^ 
expressly  proyided,  be  eligible  for  election  to  the  Council  of  the  Phar-  ^^^*^ 
maceutical  Society. 

20.  Every  person  who  is  or  has  been  in  business  on  his  own  account  Coantfii  of 
as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  as  aloresaid  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  tMui^odSty, 
this  Act,  and  who  shall  become  a  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  So- 
ciety, shall  be  eligible  for  election  to  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society  ;  but  the  said  Council  shall  not  at  anj  time  contain  more 

than  seven  Members  who  are  not  on  the  Register  of  Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemists,  nor  more  than  seven  Members  who  shall  not  at  the 
time  of  election  honAfdt  reside  within  twelve  miles  by  highway  ix 
road  from  the  Greneral  rust-Office  in  ^t.  Martin's- le-Graud. 

21.  Every  Apprentice  and  Assistant,  as  described  in  clause  4  of  ^f'n'^. 
this  Act,  who  shall  cause  his  name  to  be  registered  as  provided  in  that  ^au,  ^g. 
clause,  and  every  person  who  shall  ha¥e  been  registered  as  a  Chemist  tered  under 
and  Druggist  under  this  Act,  by  reason  of  having  obtained  a  certificate  cuom  6  ^ 
of  qualification  from  the  Board  of  Examiners,  as  provided  in  clause  6  gibieto  ^ 
of  Uiis  Act,  shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Pbarma-  ^J^^j^^' j 
ceutical  Society,  and  every  such  person  so  elected  and  continuing  as  b«ing  in 
such  Associate,  being  in  business  on  his  own  account,  shall  have  the  ^"^°^*    . 
privilege  of  attending  all  meetings  of  the  said  Society  and  of  voting  ^Seve  of  ^"' 
thereat,  and  otherwise  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings,  Totingin  ihe 
in  the  same  manner  as  Members  of  the  said  Society ;  provided  always  ^^2|^?|^ 
that  such  Associates  contribute  to  the  fcmds  of  the  said  Society  the  lame  fab-* 
aame  Fees  or  Subscriptions  as  Members  contribute  for  the  time  being  •criptions  m 
under  the  Bye-kws  thereof.  Members. 

22.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  at  which  votes  Voting, 
aball  be  given  for  the  election  of  officers,  all  or  any  of  the  votes  may  SJ^i^/of 
be  given  either  personally  or  by  voting- papere,  in  a  form  to  be  de-  CoanoiL 
fined  in  the  Bye-laws  of  the  said  Society,  or  in  a  form  to  the  like 

effect,  such  voting-papers  being  transmitted  under  cover  to  the  Secre- 
tary, not  less  than  one  clear  day  prior  to  the  day  on  which  the  election 
is  to  take  place. 

23.  And  whereas  by  the  Charter  of   Incorporation  of  the  said  S^°^^^*"^ 
Pharmaceutical  Society  it  is  provided  that  the  Council  of  the  said  So-  |^  appu^to 
ciety  shall  have  the  sole  control  and  management  of  the  real  and  per-  dmi  Mem- 
•onal  property  of  the  said  Society,  subject  to  the  Bye-laws  thereof,  and  ^SiJ^^^^JJ^ 
shall  make  provision  thereout,  or  out  of  such  part  thereof  as  they  shall  to  Pharina- 
think  proper  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Members  or  Associates  of  ceutical  Che- 
^  said  S<iciety,  and  their  widows  and  orphana,  subject  to  the  reguia-  ^at^red  ^^ 
tioDs  and  Bye-laws  of  the  said  Society.    And  whereas,  for  extending  Cuemiete 
the  btriietitii  which  have  resulted  from  the  said  provision  in  the  said  ^^^^°'' 
Charter  of  Incorporation,  it  is  desirable  that  additional  power  should 

^  granted  to  the  said  Council,  be  it  enacted  that  from  and  after  the 
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unaer  H  e- 
dioal  Act. 

Bk>rt  Titl«. 


pMBiDg  of  this  Acts  the  aaid  Conncil  may  make  proTiaoa  ooi  oi  tht 
real  and  peraoDal  property  aforesaid,  aud  out  of  any  special  fni 
known  as  the  Benevolent  Fund,  not  only  for  the  relief  of  tbe  da 
treraed  Members  or  Ajwociatee  of  the  said  Society  and  their  vidon 
and  orphans,  subject  to  the  said  regulations  and  Bye-laws,  bat  aieo 
for  all  persons  who  may  have  been  and  have  oeaaed  to  be  Membenv 
Associates  of  the  said  Society,  or  who  may  be  or  have  bepn  dolj  l^ 
gistered  as ''  Pharmaoeutical  ChemisU  *'  or ''  Chemists  and  Drug^" 
and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  such  persons,  subject  to  the  regnhr 
tions  and  Bye- laws  of  the  said  Society. 

24.  Persons  registered  under  'The  Medical  Act*  shall  not  beer 
continue  to  be  registered  under  this  Act. 

26.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Phannacy  Act,  1868. 


SCHEDULE  A. 


Arsenic  and  its  preparations. 

Oxalic  Acid. 

Pnifisic  Acid. 

Chloroform. 

Cyanides  of  Potassium  and  Mercury. 

Strychnine,  and  all  poisonous  v.egetable  alkaloids  and  their  salts. 

Aconite  and  its  preparations. 

Emetic  Tartar. 

Corrosive  Sublimate. 

Belladonna  and  its  preparations. 

Essential  Oil  of  Almonds,  unless  deprived  of  its  Pmasic  Acid. 

Cantbarides. 

Savin  and  its  Oil. 


SCHEDULE  B. 


Name. 


A.  B. 
CD. 
E.F. 


Besidenoe. 


QoalificatioD. 


Oxford  Street,  London. 

» 

George  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Cheapside,  London. 


In  business  prior  to  Pharmacy  Act, 

1868. 
Examined  and  certified. 

Apprentice  or  Assistant  prior  to  Ite* 
macy  Act,  1868. 


SCHEDULE  C. 


Declaration  hy  a  person  who  was  in  business  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  in  Gn^ 

Britain  be/ore  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868. 

To  the  Registrar  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britaia. 

I,  residing  at  ,  in  the  county  of 

hereby  declare  that  1  was  in  business  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  in  the  ^^^^ 
of  open  shop  for  the  oompoonding  of  the  preBcripUoiis  of  duly  qoalified  meo^ 
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practitioners  at  ,  in  the  county  of  ,  on  or  before 

the  day  of  ,  186  . 

Signed    (Name.) 
Dated  this  day  of  ,  18    . 


SCHEDULE  D. 

Declaration  to  he  signed  hy  a  duly  qualified  Medical  Practitioner^  or  Magistrate^ 
respecting  a  person  who  was  %n  business  as  a  Chemist  and  Pruggist  in  Great 
Britain  before  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868. 

To  the  Registrar  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
I  residing  at  ,  in  the  county  of  , 

hereby  declare  that  I  am  a  duly  qualified  Medical  Practitioner  [or  Magistrate], 
and  that  to  my  knowledge  ,  residing  at  ^  in  the 

county  of  ,  was  in  business  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  in  the 

keeping  of  open  shop  for  the  compounding  of  the  prescriptions  of  dmy  qualified 
Medical  Practitioners,  before  the  day  of  ,  186  • 

(^Signed) 


SCHEDULE  E. 

Declarations  to  be  signed  hy  and  on  behalf  of  any  Apprentice  or  Assistant  claiming 

to  be  registered  wider  ike  Pharmacy  Act,  1868. 

To  the  Registrar  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
I  hereby  declare  that  the  undersigned  ,  residing  at 

,  iu  the  county  of  ,  had  before  the  passing 

of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  been  employed  in  dispensing  and  compounding 
prescriptions,  as  an  Assistant  to  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  or  Chemist  ana 
Druggist,  and  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  [or  had  been  apprenticed  to 
a  Fhi^aceutical  Chemist  or  Chemist  and  Druggist,  keeping  open  shop  for  the 
compounding  of  prescriptions  of  duly  qualified  medical  men]. 
Aj3  witness  my  hand,  this  day  of  186  . 

A.  B.,  duly  qualified  Medical  Practitioner. 
C.  D.,  Pharmaceutic^  Chemist. 
E.  F.,  Chemist  and  Druggist. 
G.  H.,  Magistrate. 

(To  be  signed  by  one  of  the  four  parties  named,) 


I  hereby  declare  that  I  was  an  Apprentice  to  of 

in  the  county  of  in  the  year 

Z.  3f.,  Apprentice. 

I  hereby  declare  that  I  was  an  Assistant  to  of  in 

the  county  of  in  the  year  ,  and  was  actually  engaged  in  dis- 

pensing and  compounding  prescriptions,  and  that  I  had  attained  the  full  age  of 
twenty-one  years  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868. 

N.  0.,  AsBistant. 
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PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVEBPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Thirteenth  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Boyal  InstitatioB,  Apzil  2Srd,  18^; 
the  President,  Mr.  R.  Suxneb,  m  the  ehftir. 

Mr.  MuBTHT  read  a  letter  from  the  Secretary,  who  was  detained  in  Londoii  pcoUi- 
sionaUy,  and  at  his  request  assumed  the  sectetarial  duties. 

The  Pbssidbnt  hoped  that  membeiB  would  make  eveiy  allowance  for  Mr.  Thrm,  sii 
would  contrihute  as  far  as  possible  to  make  the  meeting  an  inter^tin^  one,  in  tlie  ab- 
sence of  the  paper  which  itr.  Bavies  had  undertaken  to  read  that  erenmg. 

Donations  to  the  Library  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Arehiteetanl  Soeieij 
and  the  Prooeedings  of  the  Polytechnic,  were  announced,  and  thanks  rotsd  to  tbedooon- 

Mr.  BoBiMBON  remarked  that  he  thought  it  was  desirable  that  more  attention  siiofald 
be  doToted  to  the  Museum,  and  that  the  lam  collection  in  the  hands  of  the  As^nriitiflB 
should  be  kept  in  an  efficient  state,  and  the  seTeral  sections  of  it  enlarged  as  fs  » 
possible. 

The  Pbxbidbnt  feared  that  the  desires  of  the  Subcommittee  in  rrference  to  the  eoa- 
templated  rearrangement  of  the  Museum  had  not  been  fulfilled,  but  trusted  that  mack 
would  be  done  during  the  summer  months. 

Messrs.  Jonbs,  Bobinsov,  and  other  members  offered  remarks  respecting  the  omy^ 
ratire  advantages  of  various  methods  for  preserving  the  specimens.  Mr.  Marpbj  ss^- 
gested  that  a  thorough  desiccation  of  the  specimens  would  contribute  much  to  ther 
preservation,  and  that  this  could  be  most  effectually  done  by  means  of  ether  vapoor. 

Mr.  MuBFHT  then  observed  that  considerable  advantages  were  -gained  by  extneDs; 
the  active  principles  of  medicinal  aad  thevapeatic  agents  in  a  pure  etite^  and  se  Mf^jn^ 
them  to  the  cure  of  disease.  These  advantages  are,  ewe  and  drnpliai^  in  compoandnf 
medicines  and  the  far  more  constant  and  definite  effects  which  wonid  result  He  i&- 
stanced  cantharidine  as  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  described  the  methods  hitherto  en- 
ployed  for  extracting  this  substance  from  tne  Spanish  fly.  After  iJInding  to  the  diS- 
culty  of  preparing  pure  cantharidine  by  those  methods,  he  directed  the  attentioa  tf 
members  to  a  process  introduced  by  M.  Pnmonae,  which  was  the  simplest  and  bestiriflEft 
bad  come  under  his  notice. 

The  PKHmKMT  agreed  that  a  decided  advantage  wee  gaiiied  by  Hke  nas  of  jmrnwdOK 
principles  of  medicmal  substance,  and  thevght  rastt  thm  was  a  pipgHiife  teBdeacyte 
the  use  of  them  instead  of  the  iasf  we  or  erode  drug. 

Mr.  MuBPHT  then  alluded  to  a  recent  research  of  M.  Prat,  a  VnfoA  chemisl^  hensf 
for  its  object  the  isolation  of  finorine.  The  confirmation  of  M.  Piat's  results  vai  still 
looked  for,  but  so  far  as  they  went,  they  showed  that  fluorine  is  a  green^  gMO^ 
body,  exhibiting  powerful  affinities,  and,  as  anticipated,  manifesting  properties  doidj 
resembling  those  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  The  isolation  of  fluorine  would  le 
no  mean  &umph  of  modern  progress  in  chemical  science. 

The  President  then  referred  to  the  paper  which  was  to  have  been  read  that  efeoiag. 
He  bad  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Davies  would  be  present  to  enlarge  on  tiie  subject  at  the  aext 
meeting,  and  without  desiring  to  forestall  the  arguments  which  might  be  nddneed,  be 
considered  that  the  adoption  of  a  metrical  or  decimal  system  would  coodnoe  te  the  fa- 
cilitation of  the  education  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  would  be  of  coosidcsabte  beaefit 
in  eommeiee.  He  inetanced  the  adoption  of  the  cental  in  the  com  trade  as  a  step  is 
this  direction.    The  meeting  then  dosed. 


Fourteenth  General  Meeting,  held  May  7th,  186S ;  the  Ttmnaat  la  tlie 

Mr.  W.  Priee,  74,  St  Anne's  Stieet,  was  unammoadyelected  an  Associatftol  the  Seeii^- 

The  foUowiag  dooatioa  were  annovneed: — Tkm  ghannaciwtioal  Jenal  Um  Ibf; 

The  Chemist  and  Draggtst;  GRie  Now  Yeik  Dntgg^  CSacalar.    Thanks  wen  fvv 

to  the  donoiB. 
Mr.  Shaw  said  that  he  had  heard  that  Bnglish  rhubarb  had  been  sent  to  China  sad 

reimported,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  Russian  rhubarb. 
The  PUBBiDBMT  thought  lint  it  wmild  be  a  rety  bad  raeculation,  as  the  liand  woaU 

be  at  once  detected.    He  did  not  think  that  English  rhubarb  was  lued  to  anything  13* 

the  extvi  which  had  been  stated.    Sometimes  a  substance  went  out  of  nss  Ipob  w^ 
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of  rapplji  cavsinfr  tbe  sobfititntion  of  somethini^  else,  as  in  the  case  of  Os.  S«pi»  and 
pink  root,  but  if  Rnssian  rhnbarb  could  be  obtained  at  all,  no  other  would  be  osed. 

Mr.  BoBiMBOn  stated  that  some  years  since,  rhubarb  was  imported  as  Siberian  which 
proved  to  be  English. 

Mr.  E.  Davies,  F.C.S.,  then  read  the  paper  for  the  evening,  on  "  The  Metrical  System 
of  Weights  and  Measures." 

After  alluding  to  the  slow  degrees  by  which  perfection  is  attained  in  any  of  the  in- 
ventions of  man,  and  the  apparent  perversity  of  the  intellect  in  choosing  complexity 
rather  than  simplicity,  the  author  gave  some  instances  of  the  anomalies  existing  in  the 
present  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  this  country.  A  short  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  metric  system  was  then  given,  and  its  application  to  weights  and  measures  ex- 
plained by  the  aid  of  a  most  extensive  and  complete  set  of  weights,  measures,  and  dia- 
grams, kindly  lent  by  Mr.  James  Yates,  of  Lauderdale  House,  London. 

The  advantages  which  it  was  considered  would  arise  from  its  adoption  are,  simplifica- 
tion of  reckoning ;  the  power  of  readily  calculating  linear  into  cubic  measure  and  thence 
deducing  weights  ;  the  saving  of  time  in  education,  estimated  by  Professor  De  Morgan 
at  one  year ;  the  finality  which  would  be  ensured  by  tbe  adoption  of  a  plan  founded  on 
an  unalterable  basis ;  and  the  more  intimate  relations  into  which  we  should  be  brought 
with  other  nations.  Various  objections  were  alluded  to,  and  answers  to  them  given, 
nd  tbe  paper  concluded  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Association  to 
make  fliemselves  acquainted  with  a  systsm  which  must  eventually  be  adopted. 

lib.  BoBiKSON  considered  that  tba  time  was  oome  for  tbe  introduction  of  the  metric 
system,  and  spoke  of  tbe  confusion  and  difficulty  in  carrying  on  foreign  trade,  arising 
from  the  neoessity  of  converting  one  set  of  weights  and  measuras  into  another. 

Mr.  SbaW  said  that  he  thoroughly  agreed  witii  the  author  of  the  paper  that  the  me- 
tric system  should  be  introduced  into  this  country,  but  he  believed  that  opposition  had 
been  needlessly  provoked  by  ike  promoters  of  a  Bill  brought  into  Parliament  some  time 
since,  proposing  that  its  use  should  be  made  compulsory  in  tiiree  years.  It  required  a  long 
time  to  introduce  it  into  France,  and  he  thought  that  from  ten  to  twenty  years  might  be 
given.  Petitions  from  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  public  bodies  would  be  of  great 
service,  and  he  thought  that  the  Liverpool  Ohemiits'  Association  should  aid  in  the  work. 
He  proposed  the  following  resolution: — *'That  this  Association  recommends  the  adoption 
of  the  Metrical  System  of  Weights  and  Measans  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

Mr.  R.  8mii«n  said  that  he  was  glad  to  find  that  tiie  collection  before  them  had 
been  exhibited  for  a  considerable  time  at  the  principal  edncational  bookseller's  establish- 
ment in  the  town,  as,  to  successfully  intiodnee  so  great  a  chuige,  we  must  begin  with 
the  young.  He  did  not  think  that  a  veiy  long  time  would  be  neoessaxy  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  people,  but  he  had  no  Adth  at  all  in  a  mesely  pennissive  BilL  He  seconded 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Bhtts  believed  that  three  or  five  years  would  be  quite  time  enough  to  allow 
before  making  the  use  of  the  metric  system  eompulsory,  because  if  twenty  years  were 
given,  nothing  would  be  done  until  the  end  of  that  time. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimouslv. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  proposed  to  Mr.  Basdes  ror  his  paper,  which  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 

OUaiKAI.  AND  BXTEACTKD  ABTICI.BS. 


ON  HECENT  CHANGES  IN  CHEMICAL  NOTATION  AND 

ATOMIC  WIIGHTS .• 

BT  VILLUU  1.  nXDBV,  Y.C.8.,  DSHOKfffiAimt  tK  TH8  LABOlU'rOBT  Ot 

THB  PHABMICBUTICIL  80CIBTT. 

{Continued  from  jHi£fe  533.) 

¥wm  the  diesoription  whioh  hM  he«n  ghftn  of  the^ohBnges  of  late  rears  in- 
trodnoed  into  the  ▼aloes  of  th»  atomie  weighle  of  the  elementa,  it  will  be  seen 

,  *  In  the  last  number  the  following  errois  of  the  press  zequire  oortection : — ^Torpith  mineral 
^  %3  SO4O2,  netHg^SO^Oa  (p.  629);  the  atomic  weight  of  silieon  &i  18,  not  d4  (p.  688). 
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that  in  a  great  namber  of  cases  formalffi  written  in  accordance  wiUi  tiie  two 
svBtems  will  not  correspond  in  the  namber  of  atoms  forming  the  molecok. 
For  example : — 

e:o,co,=  kco,      (0=  8.c=  e) 

KJDO,        (0=16,0  =  12) 
HO,C.H,0,=  aH-0.        (0=   8,  C=    6; 

C,H,0,      (0  =  16.C  =  12); 

whilst  in  others  the  appearance  of  the  formula  which  baa  undergone  modifi- 
cation is  preserred ;  this  occurs  notably  in  metallic  oxides, — 


Old  NombMfl. 

ITew  Knmhert 

Fe,0, 

Fe,0, 

CuO 

CuO 

MnO, 

MnOj. 

This  arises,  of  course,  from  the  fact  that  the  atom,  botb  of  oxygen  and  metiL 
is  now  supposed  to  be  doable  the  weisht  formerly  assigned  toit ;  the  namber 
of  atoms  therefore  is  the  same,  but  the  molecular  weight  double. 

The  translation  of  old  formuIsD  into  those  which  accord  with  modem  riein 
as  to  atomic  weights  is  a  very  simple  operation :  it  consista  in  throwing  tbe 
formula  into  the  empirical  shape,  and  toen  according  to  circumstances  either 
halving  the  number  of  those  atoms  whose  weights  hare  been  doubled,  or 
doubling  the  number  of  those  which  remain  as  heretofore.  One  example  nili 
suffice. 

Sulphuric  acid.  Formula  hitherto  usually  employed  H  O,  S  O,.  Empiricil 
formula  corresponding,  HSO^.  The  ralues  of  O  and  S  are  now  doubled, 
hence  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  combined  with  SO^  is  now  H,  instead  of  H; 
the  new  formula,  therezore,  is  H,S04 ;  and  so  in  other  cases. 

From  the  allusion  already  made  (page  533)  to  the  modem  application  of 
the  term '  equiyalent,'  it  willmunediately  be  seen  that  the  elements  differ  in  die 
number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  their  atoms  are  respectiyely  capable  of  repre- 
senting ;  in  other  words  they  hare  different  replacing-power,  atomicity,  or 
quantivalence,  as  it  has  been  rariously  named.  It  will  be  necessair  to  in- 
quire into  this  point  more  minutely,  since  upon  these  differences  are  founded 
many  important  theoretical  deductions ;  in  fact,  upon  the  question  of  qusn- 
tiralence  depend  all  our  ideas  of  chemical  constitution. 

I  shall  best  render  the  matter  intelligible  by  selecting  examples  from  one 
or  two  of  the  groups  into  which  the  elements  hare  been  dinded  in  conse- 
quence of  this  property. 

Ohlorine  combines  with  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of  35*5  parts  by  weicfat 
to  1  (equal  volumes) ;  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  the  result.  This  oompoana  is 
decomposable  by  sodium,  yielding  exactly  the  same  amount  of  hydrogen  ss 
was  employed  in  its  production,  and  using  up  for  this  purpose  23  psrte  by 
weight  of  sodium.  From  this  it  appears  that  23  x>&rts  of  sodium  combine 
with  the  same  quantity  of  chlorine  as  1  part  of  hydrogen ;  we  say,  therefore, 
that  23  of  sodium  and  1  of  hydrogen  are  equivalent  to  each  other.  It 
happens  that  23  is  the  atomic  weight  of  sodium ;  one  atom  of  sodium  then  tf 
equivalent  to  1  atom  of  hydrogen,  or  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  sodium  ii 
monatomic  or  univalent. 


one  molecule  of  water  consists  of  two  atoms,  because  we  know  it  csn  be 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  each  of  which  is  independently  replaceable;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  oxygen  in  one  molecule  of  water,  or  of  any  of  its  denr^ 
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tiTes  is  said  to  consist  of  one  atom,  because  it  can  be  substituted  only  by  one 
operation. 

Water.  Hjpocblorous  Acid.  Alcohol.       Cftustio  Potash.  Oxide  of  SiWer. 

o{g         o{S  »{l*       o|l         ofil 

Oxygen,  therefore,  combines  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  its  represen- 
tatives ;  but  it  can  also  take  the  place  of  H*  as  shown  by  the  formula  of 
acetic  acid,  and  innumerable  analogous  compounds. 

Let  alcohol  (c^'S^O  or  O  |  ^\  be  represented  thus  :-0  [  ^«^^» »  then 

C  C  H  O" 
acetic  acid,  O  <    ^^^     ,  from  its  mode  of  formation  and  other  circumstances 

is  plainly  that  compound  in  which  the  nlace  of  the  H,  is  occupied  by  O. 

The  simplest  combinations  into  whicn  carbon  enters,  all  proclaim  this  ele- 
ment to  have  a  replacing  or  combining  value  equal  to  four  atoms  of  hydrogen ; 
it  is  quadrivalent.  Marsh  gas  exhibits  this  element  in  the  full  vigour  of  its 
combming  capacity  ;  in  this  compound  twelve  parts  or  one  atom  of  carbon  are 
united  with  four  parts  or  atoms  of  hydrogen,  CH^. 

It  might  be  disputed  if  we  had  not  already  settled  the  atomic  weights  that 
this  formula  might  be  simplified  by  dividing  it  by  two  or  four.  That  this  is 
impossible  is  proved  by  studying  the  products  generated  by  the  direct  action 
of  chlorine.  These  products,  if  the  theory  of  substitution  is  based  upon 
sound  principles,  are  represented  by  the  following  formula) : — 


H  rCl 

C 


^  c  -  S  c  -^ 


H  ^  iH 


IH  IH 


I: 


fCl 

fCl 

CI 

C- 

CI 

H 

CI 

H 

H 

(CI 

CI 

jCl 

ici 


In  the  first  we  have  the  carbon  apportioning  its  affinity  to  the  four  atoms 
of  hydrogen  ;  the  first  effect  of  chlorine  is  to  produce  the  compound  CHjCl, 
the  composition  of  which,  it  is  clear,  cannot  be  represented  by  any  simpler  ex- 
pression, since  it  contains  a  single  atom  of  chlorine,  which,  of  course,  cannot 
oe  subdivided.  So  also  with  the  third  substitution  product,  chloroform, 
CHCl,. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  several  combin- 
ing capacities  of  the  elements  are  discovered.  Chlorine,  iodine,  bromine, 
potassium,  sodium,  etc.,  are  the  representatives  in  combination  of  one  atom 
of  hydrogen ;  their  at<miic  coincides  with  their  equivalent  weight,  and  they 
are  denominated  monatomic  or  univalent.  Oxygen,  barium,  calcium,  etc., 
possess  the  substituting  power  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  they  are  therefore 
diatomic,  and  their  equivalent  numbers  equal  their  atomic  weights  divided 
by  two. 

Triatomic  elements  have  equivalents  which  are  one-third  of  their  atomic 
weights;  and  so  throughout. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  atomicity  of  elementary  atoms,  we 
have  next  to  examine  those  cases  in  which  groups  of  atoms  are  concerned  in 
processes  of  exchange  and  substitution.  These  groups,  like  the  separate  ele- 
ments of  which  they  are  made  up,  have  dififerent  capacities  of  replacement. 
This  can,  in  many  instances,  be  found  by  inspection  of  the  symbolic  expres- 
sion. To  take  a  simple  instance ;  oiiygen  is  bivalent,  hydrogen  of  course  the 
unit  of  quantivalence ;  let  O  be  conceived  united  with  H,  thus  H  O ;  the  oxygen 
in  such  a  compound  would  be  only  half  satisfied,  and  must  unite  with  another 
atom  of  a  univalent  element  or  grouping  before  it  could  form  a  molecule 
complete,  or  as  the  term  is,  saturareil.  Thus  II O  can  unite  with  K',  produc- 
ing X  HO  (potash)  or  with  (CjHj)'  forming  C/HgHO  (alcohol),  or  with 


1 
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(CsH,0}'  in  C,H,OHO  (acetic  toid).    It  maj  also  attach  itadf  to  fAmaAi 
or  groups  of  a  bivalent  or  higher  order,  of  conrBe,  in  appropriate  propoftioa; 
two  atoms  of  (HO)'  are  reqnwed  for  a  bivalent  compoana,  three  atoms  fisroie 
that  is  trivalent,  and  bo  on. 
In  this  manner  are  eonstmoted  the  metallic  and  other  hydrates,  t^.  .*^ 

Slaked  Lime ^*"{hO 

Hydrate  of  Copper ^^"]hO 

Sulphuric  Acid (^^^'"{hO 

Glycol (C^s^i^^lio 

rHO 

PhoaphorousAcid F"jHO 

(HO 

Phosphoric  Acid (POr^HO 

CHO 

!HO 
h8 
HO 
"Now  it  might  be  in<][aired  what  would  be  the  effect  of  supplying  a  multi- 
valent radicle  witii  an  insufiScient  number  of  atoms  of  this  group  HO ?   The 
result  would  be  simply  a  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  non-saturatioiL  or 
tendency  to  enter  into  combmation  observed  in  the  case  of  HO  itself.  Eqoi- 
valent  proportions  of  some  other  substance  would  come  to  supply  the  oefi- 

{HO 
would  be  ready  to  complete  itself  by  taking  in  for  in* 

stance  Br,  or  Q,  giving  rise  to  (CjH^)"  |  ^j^  ;  or  Bi'"  f  ^^n  a  similsr 

manner  would  become  saturated  by  adding  two  more  atoms  of  CI  or  one 

(  CI 
atom  of  O",  etc,  producing  Bi*"  i  Qfi  (oxychloride  of  bismuth). 

There  is,  I  think,  no  need  to  question  the  facts  which  hare  been  detsiled 
in  the  case  of  hydroxy  1,  H  O ;  although  this  body  cannot  be  separated  horn  the 
compounds  describea  and  exhibited  in  the  me  state,  predselv  in  the  km 
shown  when  in  combination,  this  circumstance  properly  viewed  lends  assist- 
ance to  the  ideas  involved.  For  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  same  inoomj^ete- 
ness  that  the  group  HO  cannot  appear  free  in  that  shape.  It  follows  the 
rules  which  govern  the  construction  of  elementary  molecules ;  when  liberated 
from  other  forms  of  combination  it  exercises  its  affinity  upon  another  gronp 
like  itself  and  mskes  its  appearance  as  HO  HO  or  (HO),.  And  so  wita 
other  similar '  radicles.' 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  instances  are  wanting  of  unsatorstsd 
free  molecules.  A  familiar  ^uimj^le  will  be  recognised  in  ordinary  aanao- 
niacal  gas  (N  H,)" ;  this  body  and  its  analogues  have  a  constant  tendency  to 
pass  to  a  saturated  state ;  not  indeed  by  assumption  of  hydrogen,  but  fay 
taking  on  HCl  (NH4CI),  I.  (N  H,I,),  etc.,  according  to  circumstances. 

Stannous  chloride  (SnCf,)"  greedily  absorbs  01,  and  yields  the  staaoto 
chloride,  Sii  0)4.  Carbonic  oxide  (CO)"  combines  readily  with  O  or  CV  pro- 
ducing respectively  carbonic  acid  gas  (C0)"0,  or  phosgene  gas  (CO)"CI,,  fotfc 
of  which  nre  saturated. 

The  rule  seems  to  be,  then,  that  the  coefficient  of  roplaeing-povrer  of  s 
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fiven  radide  corresponds  with  the  number  of  units  lost  or  gained  in  passing 
rom,  or  up  to  the  corresponding  saturated  compound. 
CsH,  represents  a  saturated  compound ;  one,  that  is,  which  has  no  ten- 
dency to  enter  into  combination  witii  other  bodies,  and  which  can  only  un- 
dergo modification  by  means  of  substitution.  Depriye  it  of  H  and  we  ob- 
tiun  a  univalent  group,  CiH,,  which  forms  an  entire  series  of  compounds. 
Let  H^be  subtracted,  and  a  bivalent  radicle  is  the  result ;  whilst  the  removal 
of  Hj  furnishes  a  residue  which  is  trivalent  The  following  are  examples  of 
the  mode  of  combination  of  these  residues :— 

(C.H,)'     HO        (C.H,)"{|3       (C.H.)[hO 

(c,H,)'  a        (c,Hj''{cl      (c,H,r|a 

Or  take  Hgl,  which  is  in  a  state  of  saturation ;  take  away  I,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  H,  and  the  residual  Hgl  constituteB  a  univalent  radicle,  which  can 
form  compounds  like  the  following : — 

(Hgl)'     I  (Hgl)'    CI  (Hgl)'     Me 

Considerations  like  these  expliun  the  existence  of  the  multitude  of  oombi« 
nations  with  which  oiganic  chemistry  is  crowded.  Organic  chemistry  is  essen- 
tially the  chemistry  of  the  carbon  compounds;  carbon  is  an  element  whose 
<x)moining;  capacity  is  multiple,  and  like  others  endowed  with  similar  proper- 
ties it  may  exercise  its  faculties  of  combination  upon  four  atoms  of  the  same 
kind,  or  it  may  attach  to  itself  four  or  fewer  different  radicles,  either  simple  or 
compound,  always  providing  that  these  supply  units  of  affiaitv  sufficient  tor  its 
satisfaction.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  instances  already  given  now  these  '  mul- 
tivalent '  or  '  polyatomic '  elements  and  radicles  are  capable  of  condensing  a 
great  number  of  atoms  into  a  single  molecule.  Others  would  show  how  this 
condensation  might  proceed,  theoretically,  to  an  unlimited  extent ;  I  shall 
content  myself  with  the  two  following : — 

fWO»  r(NH)"Ht 


(NH)" 

tn  XT  \n  i 

(HO 
etc.  (G,H,)"[ 


'  (C  H  )"  i 

P0«  }hO  '    '     MNH)" 


(NH/'H 

etc 
{To  be  continued,) 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MEDICINAL  AND  ECONOMIC  VALUE 
OP  THE  OULACHAN  {OSMERUS  PACIFIOUS,  Rich.),  A  EISH 
BELONGING  TO  THE  FAMILY  SALMONIDiE,  FOUND  ON 
THE  NORTH-WEST  COAST  OF  AMESICA. 

BY  ROBBBT  BROWN,  r.R.O.S., 

rwvLom  ov  tub  sotal  phtiicax.  aitp  botakioal  socibtim,  voa«i«ir  mbmbbb  ov 

e.  a.  BDIB.,    COBB.    MBMB.  ACADBllT    OV    BOIBVCBS,    BAB    TBABCI800,     LATB    COK- 

XABDBB    ABD    OOVBBKXBBT    AOBRT    OV    THE  VABCOUTBR    RXPLOBIVG    BXPB- 

BITIOB,  B0TABI8T  OF  THB  BBITISH  COLUMBIA  BXPEDITIOB,  BTC.  BTC.  BTC. 

The  fish  which  forros  the  subject  of  this  commauication  may,  if  we  consider 
*  PjTopbofipboric  Acid.  t  Triethylune-tetnunine. 
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its  iroportaoce  to  tbe  Indians,  or  the  still  more  useful  porposes  to  wkudi  bodi 
t-Iie  Gm  it«elf  and  its  oil  might  be  applied,  without  fear  of  contradiction  le 
ranked  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  western  shores  of  Ameiiei. 
Many  of  the  earlier  fur-traders  and  adventarers  refer  to  it  in  enthosiastic  teres 
under  its  Chinook  name  of  Oulachan  or  Eulachon*  and  give  aocounts  o(  ite 
abundance  in  the  Columbia  River  early  in  this  century.  AU  readers  of  Wadh 
ington  Irving^s  chamnng  '  Astoria,*  cannot  fail  to  remember  bis  description  of 
it.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Salmonidm^  and  is  usually  classed  in  Gerard's  geow 
TkaUictkys^  but  as  I  believe  that  that  genus  is  separated  ffom  the  older  (ae 
of  Ogmertu  on  very  insufficient  grounds,  I  have  preferred  to  designate  it  as 
Osmerus  pacificus.  The  synonymy  and  specific  characters  will  therefore  stand 
as  follows : — 

OsMERUS  PACiFicns  (Salmo  (MaJUotus)  pacificus\  Rtcbaxdaon  Fauna  Boresli- 
Americana ;  Thaleicthys  Stevensi^  Grerard,  €ren.  Rep.  on  Fishes ;  ThaUidh^ 
pacifiais^  **  Grd.^  Cooper  and  Sucldey  Natural  History  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory, Plate  LXXV.  figs.  1-4 ;  Osmerus  pacificus^  (Ridi.),  Ayres,  Proceediogii 
Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Science,  ii.  64.  Head  subcorneal  and  pointed.  Mouth  \u^; 
posterior  extremity  of  ma^lar  bone  extending  to  a  vertical  line  drawn  post&iorij' 
to  the  orbit.  Eye  rather  small.  Adipose  fin  placed  opposite  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  anal,  which  is  rather  elongated.  The  insextion  of  the  ventral  fiosis 
situated  considerably  in  advance  of  the  jmterior  margin  of  the  dorsal.  Soles 
moderate,  subelliptical.  Dorsal  region  greyish -olive ;  middle  of  flank  ydlov- 
ish-orange,  dotted  with  black ;  belly  yellowish,  unicolor ;  upper  sides  aod  sur* 
face  of  head  greyish ;  fins  unicolor. 

2.  The  Oulachan^  or  Enlachon^  is  a  small  delicate-looking  fish,  about  the  fst^ 
of  a  smelt,  and  not  unlike  it,  semipellucid,  and  with  fine  scales.  On  or  about 
the  24th  of  March, — at  nearly  the  same  time  each  year, — ^it  enters  tbenorthen 
rivers,  and  the  southern  ones  a  little  later.  It  was  once  abundant  in  tbe  Oh 
lumbia,  but  that  stream  being  now  disturbed  by  the  traffic  of  steamers,  it i» 
only  now  in  exceptional  years  that  they  are  caught  there  in  any  quantity.  Ifi 
Frascr  River,  and  in  most  of  the  rivers  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  tb^ 
are  still  found  at  that  season  (March)  in  greater  or  smaller  quantities;  but  it  is 
in  the  Naas  River,  falling  into  the  Pacific,  in  lat.  &4°  40'  N.,  that  the  Ea- 
lachon  is  found  in  the  greatest  quantities,  and  it  ia  to  its  capture  in  that  streua 
that  these  notes  chiefly  relate.  The  fish  comes  up  from  the  sea  into  the  fresh 
water  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  but,  unlike  most  of  its  allies, — the  saliaoa 
proper,— on  that  coast,  returns  to  the  sea  again,  and  is  not  seen  until  the  fol- 
lowiug  year.  During  that  season  they  swarm  in  inconceivable  ahoals,  sad  I 
can  Well  believe  that  the  Indians  indulge  in  no  hyperbole  when  I  hare  bend 
them  say  that  their  canoes  have  been  lifted  in  the  water  by  the  countless  svtma 
of  fishes.  Their  arrival  is  at  once  heralded  by  flocks  of  Laridm  and  other 
n^arine  birds  swooping  down  to  seize  upon  them,  and  during  the  whole  of  tbe 
fishing  season  the  screams  of  the  gulls  vie  with  the  shouts  of  the  Indian  fishers. 

8.  By  long  custom  made  and  provided  for,  certain  northern  tribes  bsveS' 
vested  right  of  fishing  the  Eulachan  on  the  banks  of  the  Naas,  and  certain  other 
equally  numerous  and  powerful  tribes  are  prohibited  from  enjoying  this  prin- 
lege,  and  are  compelled  to  buy  their  oil  from  their  more  fortunate  nei^rbbooff. 
Accordingly,  some  days  before  the  expected  advent  of  the  fish  in  the  river,  tlie 
Indians  assemble  from  far  and  near  to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  in  o^ 
that  they  may  take  up  their  proper  camping-grounds  on  the  banks.   3ieD, 

•  Rom  Cox  c&Hs  it "  the  sweet  little  nnchovy  "  (*  The  Columbia  River,*  etc..  vcJ.  I  p.  J^A 
It  is  also  9pelt  hoolakan  and  Ulichaii.  Alexiu:der  Ross  calU  it  the  "fathom  fi!>b,"  ^i^^^ 
rtronjj  on  threads  in  their  dried  coiiditicn,  they  were  sold  by  the  iiathom  (*  AdTcniuretcf  im* 
Sctikrs  on  the  Columbia  Kiver/  p.  94). 
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women,  and  children  come,-~it  is  the  herriDg-fishing  of  the  Indians,  and  all 
can  be  employed.    A  general  holiday  prevails,  and  tribes  vie  with  tribes,  families 
with  families,  in  dress  and  feasting,  and  show  their  joyonsness  in  a  thousand 
different  ways.    Families  who  have  not  met  for  twelve  months  now  meet,  and 
the  Ealachon  or  Yghuk  (almost  unspellable,  and  certainly  unpronounceable^ 
fishing  is  looked  forward  to  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  as  a  time  of  gos- 
siping, courting,  and  general  merry-making.    In  a  few  days,  however,  the  iisb 
begin  to  make  their  appearance,  and  now  all  are  on  the  alert  and  all  idling 
is  at  an  end.    The  first  shoal,  as  I  have  said,  come  into  the  river,  from  the 
24th  to  the  2?th  of  March,  and  stays  three  days.    These  are  so  exceedingly 
fat  that  they  cannot  be  cooked  in  a  pan,  for  they  will  ^' blaze  up*'  like  a  mass 
of  oil.     Out  of   these  the  best  portion  of  the  oil  is  made.     In  about  three 
days  these  begin  to  disappear,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  second  shoal,  not  so- 
large  or  so  fat,  and  these  again  in  a  day  or  two  by  the  third  and  last  shoal, 
which  is  poorer,  and  are  dried  for  winter  use,  bein^  suificiently  free  from  oi^ 
to  permit  of  this.    So  fat  are  these  last  even,  that  if  lighted  during  the  dry 
state  they  will  burn  like  a  candle,  and  are  often  used  as  such  by  the  natives^ 
hence  they  are  sometimes  called  the  *'  candle-fish.''    The  river  during  the  time 
of  fishing  presents  a  busy  scene,  covered  with  canoes  sweeping  the  fish  iu, 
while  others  filled  are  landing  and  being  unloaded  by  the  women  and  children, 
again  wildly  to  rush  back  to  share  in  the  harvest.    Ashore  the  scene  is  not 
less  vivid.      Fires  are  blazing  and  pots  boiling,  and  boxes  being  filled  with 
the  oil,  iKPhile  in  and  around  and  nil  over,  prevails  an  amount  of  nnctuousness 
indescribable,— a  greasiness  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  conjure  up  the  faintest 
idea !    Tlie  fish  are  chiefly  taken  by  nets  (in  the  Naas)  but  myriads  get  washed 
ashore  and  are  caught  by  the  old  women  and  children  and  kept  as  their  per- 
qnisite.    In  Fraser  Elver  they  are  principally  captured  by  means  of  a  flattened 
cedar  pole,  the  edges  of  which  for  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  near  the  end  being  set 
with  sharp  teeth  or  nails,  which  act  like  so  many  spear-points.    The  In£an^ 
standing  in  his  canoe,  sweeps  this  through  the  water,  and  so  numerous  are 
they  that  there  is  no  fear  but  that  a  number  will  be  impaled  on  the  points. 
These  are  swept  behind  him  into  the  canoe  as  a  mower  uses  a  scythe,  until 
the  canoe  is  full.     Herrings  and  shoals  of  all  other  small  fishes  are  caught 
likewise  in  this  ingenious  mode.     Besides  those  kept  for  drying  or  from  which 
oil  is  made,  vast  quantities  are  used  in  the  fresh  state  for  food,  and  the  sudden 
arrival  of  the  fish,  occurring  generally  just  at  a  time  when  the  Indians'  winter 
stores  are  nearly  finished  and  they  are  rather  pressed  for  food,  the  plethora 
often  proves  fatal  by  producing  surfeit. 

4.  The  oil  is  obtained  by  putting  the  fish  into  water  in  boxes — ^generally  hoU 
lowed  out  of  a  solid  block  of  cedar  (TAwja  gigantea^  Nutt.,  T.  MenzUsii,  Dougl.)^ 
or  so  closely  made  as  to  be  water-tight — and  then  throwing  in  red-hot  stones. 
This  ingenious  method  of  boiling  is  practised  by  all  the  Indians  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America.  The  oil  is  then  skimmed  ofi^  the  surface  and  set  aside  in 
▼enels  to  cool.  The  oil  is  never  made  by  suspending  iron  vessels  (after  the 
more  familiar  manner  of  the  whites)  over  the  fire,  fur  in  that  case  the  fishea 
would  be  destroyed,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  separate  the  broken  fragments 
from  the  oil.  The  quality,  however,  greatly  depends  upon  the  care  employed, 
ftnd  the  amount  of  heat  used  to  extract  the  oil  from  the  fatty  tissues  of  the  fish. 
An  inferior  descriptioD  is  also  made  by  squeezing  the  fishes  out  of  which  the 
finer  oil  has.  already  been  extracted  in  the  method  described^  in  a  cloth  against 
«  board.*    Properly  prepared,  the  oil  is,  at  a  temperature  of  60°  Fahr.,  amber- 

*  I  have  giTen  the  general  rationale  of  the  process  of  manufacture.  There  are,  however, 
variouH  superstitions  connected  with  the  oulaekan  (as  with  everything  else  which  the  Indian 
has  to  do  with),  which  entail  various  minnte  ceremonies,    Mr.  William  Duncan,  the  excellent 
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coloured  and  liquid.  At  a  lower  tempenitoTe  it  beoomeB  ibitk  and  opaqne,  n* 
creasing  in  aoUaitj  acoording  to  the  degree  of  cold ;  in  thia  state  it  is  whttidiia 
colour  and  resemblca  soft  laS.  The  northern  tribes  keep  it  in  hoxa  of  tkir 
own  making,  but  the  more  southern  Indians— such  the  Qnakw5ltha,  at  Fat 
Rupert  (Ut.  50°  42'  36''  N.,  long.  127^  25'  07"  W.)--preserre  it  in  bottia. 
maoe  out  of  the  stem  of  the  giant  seaweed,  Macrocystis  joyrifera^  A£.,iqueeDii| 
out  a  little,  when  required,  sa  a  painter  does  his  ooioun  out  of  the  tiafw 
tubes. 

5.  The  fish,  cooked  fresh,  is  most  delicious,  and,  when  salted,  is  slso  a  feif 
palatable  article  of  food,  and  held  in  much  request  among  the  Hudaoa  Baj 
Company^  tradera  and  other  old  residents  on  the  coast.  The  Xndians  dry  Tvt 
numbers  for  winter  use,  and  carry  them  with  them  in  strings,  doniig  their 
annual  migrations  south,  and  for  sale  to  other  tribes  who  oomo  to  purchase  tboa 
as  well  aa  the  oil.  The  Tinmpsheam  say  that  the  Kaas  river  clothes  them  asd 
the  Skeeoa  riyer  feeds  them,  because  the  Hydahs^  from  the  Queen  Cbsrlotte  Is- 
lands, and  other  tribes  who  are  prohibited  from  fishing  for  the  Oalacftoa  in  th» 
Naas,  come  and  purchase  the  od  from  them,  paying  blankets  for  it,  while  the 
salmon  of  the  Sheena  supplies  them  with  abundant  supplies  of  food.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  these  fiui  would  form  a  most  valuable  and  lucrative  artick  d 
commerce  either  in  the  salt  or  dried  condition,  and  that  in  either  of  these  foBDBi 
or  preserved  in  ice,  or  in  their  own  or  olive  oil,  like  sardines,  th^  would  oommand 
a  ready  market,  especially  in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  along  the  Fadfift 
coast,  in  China*  and  even  in  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  States  of  AmericiL  A 
small  joint  stock  company  was  indeed  formed  in  Victoria,  in  1864,  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  failed  for  want  of  capital  and  in  ignorance  of  the  habita  of  Uie  fidi. 
Before  they  could  get  their  afiairs  settled  to  (btart  nor^,  the  season  was  past,apd 
nothing  further  was  ever  done.  The  Indians,  no  doubt,  declare  that  no  vbito 
man  shall  ever  cast  a  net  in  the  Naas,  but  independently  of  this  somewhat  ladle 
threat,  supplies  could  be  purchased  from  the  Indians  to  almost  any  amoant,  and, 
if  sufficient  inducement  were  held  out  to  them,  tlie  present  catch  could  perfectlj 
easOy  be  increased  tenfold. 

6.  The  oil  is  of  even  greater  value  than  the  fish  itself,  as  usually  seen  in  the 
opaque  lard-like  condition,  and  after  having  undergone  no  other  preparataw 
than  the  rough  trying  out  just  described,  its  taste  is  not  unpleasant  and  theodoor 
by  no  means  disagreeable.    Even  in  this  condition  it  has  been  used  by  the 

missionary  st  Metlakatlah,  thus  refers  to  it  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Cbnreh  H^^srisuKf 
Society  ,—'* ....  The  process  "  (of  extraction)  "  is  as  folloivs:  Make  a  birge  fire;  jplics  Am 
or  four  heaps  of  stones  as  big  as  yoar  hand  in  it ;  while  these  are  heating,  fill  a  nv  biw 
with  ratber  stale  fish,  and  get  a  tub  of  water  into  tbe  house.  When  tiM  stonei  are  ^^^'^ 
bring  a  deep  box,  about  eighteen  inches  square,  near  the  fire»  and  put  about  half  s  g«lj<*^ 
the  fish  into  it  and  as  much  fresh  water,  then  three  or  four  hot  stones,  usin|f  wooden  ^aia» 
Repeat  the  doses  again,  then  stir  up  the  whole.  Repeat  them  aMin,  stir  again :  take  ^^ 
cold  stones  and  pliuw  them  in  the  fire.  Proceed  in  this  way  UIl  the  box  is  neariy  M  thes 
let  the  whole  oool,  and  oommence  skimming  off  the  greaae.  While  this  is  cooking  picpm'*' 
other  box  ftill  in  ^e  same  way.  In  doing  the  third,  use,  instead  of  fresh  water,  <he  iMgwfa]^ 
tbe  first  boi.  On  coming  to  the  refuse  of  the  boiled  fish  in  the  box,  wbidi  it  stul  pw 
warm,  let  it  be  put  into  a  rough  willow-basket,  then  let  an  old  woman,  for  tbe  V^^V''^ 
squeezing  the  liquid  from  it,  laj'  it  on  a  wooden  grate,  sufficiently  elevated  to  let  a  ^'''^ 
box  stand  under ;  then  let  her  lav  her  naked  chest  on  it,  and  press  with  all  hsr  weiskt  ^0» 
no  account  must  a  male  undertake  to  do  this.  Cast  what  remains  in  the  basket,  ••V'^'j*' 
near  the  house,  but  take  the  liquid  just  saved  and  use  it  over  again  instead  of  fresh  water,  /m 
refuse  must  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  though  it  will  soon  become  putrid  and  ^hsoge^ 
a  heap  of  maggots,  and  give  out  asmeJl  almost  unendurable,  it  must  not  be  renunred.  1%^.  °J™ 
contracted  by  those  engaged  in  the  work,  must  not  be  washed  off  until  all  ia  over ;  tiist  i^oj^ 
aU  the  fish  are  boiled,  and  this  will  t«ke  about  two  or  three  weeks.  AU  tliem  pbitf  ^  " 
carried  out  without  any  addition  or  chanf^t*.  otherwise  the  fiiU  will  be  askamsd*'  (ibelov*" 
think),  "  and  perhaps  never  cou:e  back  agaiu." 
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whites  for  oalinary  puipoBea,  and  the  Indians  use  it  in  all  their  meala,  much 
aftar  the  same  way  aa  we  do  batter,  using  it  also  as  a  sauce  to  their  dried  salmon. 
So  fond  are  they  of  it,  and  so  essential  to  their  health  is  it  (aa  I  shall  presently 
refer  to),  that  tne  Hydahs  and  other  tribes,  as  I  have  already  said,  come  over  to 
purchase  it  eagerly,  and  the  Hydahs,  Stekins,  Tsimpeheans,  and  other  northern 
tribes  who  winter  in  Viotoria  and  Fuget  Sound,  will  come  on  board  the  Met«- 
lakathlah  mission  schooner  to  purchase  it.    They  complain  of  the  price,  but  still 
cannot  do  without  it.    An  old  Tnmpshean  once  said  to  me,  ^*  I  can  buy  beef 
and  bread  cheaper,  but  my  heart  never  feels  good  until  I  have  got  this  grease. 
There  are  just  two  sweet  things  in  food, — rum  and  oulachan  oil  1"    However 
much  we  mav  be  inclined,  from  a^  civiUzed  stand-point  of  view,  to  doubt  the 
soundness  of  this  summation  of  a  lifetime's  experience,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
oil,  both  in  an  edible  and  medicinal  light,  is  of  the  utmost  value.    It  is  the  latter 
property  which  the  readers  of  the  present  article  will  be  most  interested  in,  and 
which  I  desire  most  earnestly  to  press  upon  their  attention.    Its  effects  on 
pthisical  patients  is  most  wonderful,  and,  from  the  moist  climate  of  the  northern 
portions  of  the  Pacific  coast,  the  natives  are  vory  subject  to  pthisis,  hnmoptysia, 
and  other  forms  of  pulmonary  disease.    As  it  is,  many  die  annually  oi  these 
complaints,  and  I  behove  that  l  only  speak  the  opinion  of  all  who  know  these 
people  or  who  have  thought  over  the  subject,  that  were  it  not  for  this  oulachan 
oil,  these  northern  tribes,  once  so  powerful,  and  still  so  courageous,  intelligent, 
and  physically  fine,  wotdd  be  decimated,  and  already  enfeeblwl  in  constitution 
through  vices  learnt  from  the  whites,  their  extermination  would  soon  he  ua  faU  ^ 
accompli.     It  relieves  violent  coughs  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  and  equally 
conduces  to  the  accumulation  of  flesh.    In  a  word,  it  has  all  the  properties  of  cod- 
liver  and  other  fish  oils  in  an  intensified  degree,  without  their  nauseous  taate, — 
a  taste  which  is  found  even  in  the  best  and  most  carefully  prepared  oils,  and 
prohibits  many  availing  themselves  of  their  valuable  qualities.    I  have  known 
delicate  ladies  who  woiud  have  vomited  at  the  smell  of  the  ordinary  cod-Uver 
oil,  put  the  bottle  of  ouhichan  oil  (slightly  heated  in  order  to  liquefy  it)  to  their 
mouths  and  drink  it  without  the  smaUest  nausea !  If  the  oil  thus  rudely  prepared 
by  the  natives  be  so  little  unpalatable,  I  doubt  not  but  that  if  it  underwent  the 
nsoal  refining  processes  of  the  chemist,  that  it  might  be  produced  perfectly 
tasteless.    The  old  fur  traders  on  the  coast  everywhere  use  it  in  pulmonary  dis- 
eases, and  even  send  supplies  of  it  into  the  interior  for  the  use  of  mends  residing 
there.    It  is  looked  upon  almost  as  a  specific,  and  the  few  boxes  which  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  trading  vessel  brings  down  on  her  annual  spring 
voyage  (not  as  an  article  of  commerce,  but  for  the  accommodation  of  friends) 
are  generally  bespoke  long  before.    The  medical  officers  of  the  company  have 
long  preferred  prescribiuff  it  to  ood-Uver  oU,  both  in  their  own  famOies  and  in 
general  practice.    One  of  these  gentlemen,  whose  great  intelligenoe  and  long 
experience  entitles  his  opinion  to  every  respect,*  entertains  very  similar  views 
to  those  I  have  advocated,  and  I  have  moreover  heard  him  attribute  the  health 
and  even  the  existence  of  the  Indians  during  their  exposed  life  in  a  hyperpluviose 
climate  like  that  ol  Fort  SimpMcm  and  north  to  Sitka^  to  the  use  of  oulaehan  oU. 
In  the  coarse  of  my  journeys  into  the  interior  of  Oregon  and  elsewhere,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  recommend  and  procure  some  for  frielnds  troubled  with  pthisical 
complaints,  and  in  every  instance  I  have  heard  its  merits  extolled  in  the  highest 
degree. 

7.  The  object  of  this  paper  has  been  to  draw  the  attention  of  pharmaceutists 
to  this  oil,  with  a  view  to  its  being  tried  in  a  medicinsl  and  commercial  way. 

*  I  believe  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  mention  his  name,-~The  Honourable  John  Sebaatiaa 
Helmecken,  Chief  Trader  and  Snrgeon  H.B.C.,  Member  of  the  LegislatiTe  Council  of  British 
Coittmbia,  and  formerly  Speaker  of  the  Legislatire  Assembly  of  Vancouver  leiand. 
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In  1864  Bome  BpecimeiiB  were  sent  to  Englaiid,  and,  became  randd  before  s- 
riyiog,  tbongb  even  in  tbat  condition  they^  were  yalaed  at  the  rate  of  £40  ps 
ton ;  bat  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  yet  been  tried  in  European  medicd 
practice.  I  have  no  doabt  that  if  effinrtB  were  made  to  proeore  a  snffidat 
qoantitj  to  give  it  a  proper  trial  at  the  hands  of  phTBiciaBa,  whose  opinum 
would  carry  weight  with  them,  the  Oleum  Chmeri  would  prove  a  nseful  additioi 
to  our  animal  Materia  Medica,  as  auxiliary  to,  or  substitute  for,  the  better 
known  and  justly  esteemed  Oleum  Jecoris  Aselli  of  the  PharmaoopcEia. 
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BT  F.  H.  LESCHEIL 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  at  the  present  day  among  scientific  men  towardi 
the  derelopment  and  study  of  spScialiUs, 

Increased  wealth  of  facts  on  any  one  subject,  or  one  branch  of  a  sdence^gim 
sufficient  field  for  a  mau^s  entire  attention,  and  gives  him,  moreover,  iDcrased 
facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  his  speciid  study. 

Hence  we  owe  the  many  scientific  monographs  that  appear  at  tbe  present  dar. 
and  pharmaceutical  knowledge  has  the  last  few  years  b^n  enriched  with  several 
■uch  works. 

A  monograph  has  recently  been  published  in  Paris  '  On  SUphium,  or  AsBsfffi- 
tida,*  which  may  be  considered  a  very  comprehensive  work  on  this  drug. 

The  author,  M.  F.  D^niau,  treats  the  subject  exhaustively ;  his  book  is  i 
complete  work  on  the  gum-resius  of  the  Umbellifera ;  their  history  and  uses  are 
traced  from  tbe  earliest  dates,  and  we  have  also  a  full  account  of  the  preK&t 
chemical  knowledge  on  these  substances. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  labour  that  may  be  devoted  to  one  single  subject  of 
the  Pharmacoposia,  it  seems  that  600  authors  have  been  consulted,  froa 
Oelsus  and  Pliny  to  Scaliger  aud  Albertus  Magnus,  from  De  CaDdoIle  ftu<I 
Berzelius  to  Pereira  and  Guibourt.  All  have  said  something  about  this  imjvr- 
tant  Natural  Order,  which  contains  about  140  plants  possessing  properties  of 
use  to  man,  and  which  is  certainly,  in  many  ways,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  vegetable  world. 

Tbe  first  part  is  devoted  to  a  minute  account  of  the  individual  plants  of  the 
Order.  Towards  its  conclusion,  however,  a  theory  is  set  forth  to  which  we 
must  take  exception.  The  autiior  combats  the  opinion  of  most  botanists,  who 
consider  that  the  group  of  UmbeUi/era  is  homogeneous,  both  in  a  medical  and 
a^  botanical  point  of  view ;  that  these  phuits  having  a  similar  Btructnie  aod 
similar  vessels,  the  contents  of  these  vessels  would  not  be  found  to  be  disBiiniltr. 
Against  this  view,  he  states— 

**  That  one  ought  not  to  judge  of  the  properties  of  plants  from  their  ezierasl  fonn  as^ 
natural  clsnification.  We  know  the  danger  of  the  resembknee  between  the  genot 
Cicuta  (hemlock)  and  Petroseltnum  (parsley), and  that  between  the  sevenJ  ^eaa^sooe 
edible,  some  |>oi8onoiis,  of  the  genus  CSnanthe,  The  Arracha  efciciaiila, so  much  osedis 
food  in  America,  is  placed  near  Canitan  macuiatum,  and  some  botanists  even  make  tM 
two  species  of  the  same  genus.  In  presence  of  snch  focts,  and  when  we  see  pUsts  like 
Pastinaca  sativa  and  the  Jfferacleum  Sphondylium  haying,  according  to  ciicamstsocai 
such  an  opposite  effect  on  the  hunum  system,  ought  we  not  to  put  onrsehes  on  our 
guard  against  the  theory  which  judges  oi  the  properties  of  plants  from  their  extenai 
form  and  natural  classification  r 

•  *  The  Gmn-Ke«in»  of  the  Umbfllifcrt?/    By  Fflix  D^^niou. 
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Against  De  Candolle,  who  thinks  that  the  rising,  half-elaborated  sap  of  the 
UmheUifera  (in  the  steins  and  leaves)  is  narcotic,  but  the  true,  elaborated  sap 
(in  the  fruit,  and  with  gum  and  resins  in  the  roots)  aromatic— > 

<'  This  hypothesis  on  the  more  or  less  elaborated  state  of  the  sap  in  its  rise  and  return 
as  true  sap  to  aid  in  the  prodnction  of  roots  (sweet,  mucilaginous,  and  aromatic)  in  no 
way  explains  how  it  is  that  the  root  of  (Emntthe  erocata  is  poisonous,  while  that  of 
(EncMthe  pimptnelUades  is  esculent ;  how  the  root  of  Conium  is  utal  to  life,  though  that 
of  Arracha  is  used  as  food ;  why  also  the  roots  of  tiie  PoMtinaca  can,  at  spedal  times, 
produce  accidents.  No  one  doubts  that  the  extract  (from  fresh  plants)  of  Ckmium  ma- 
culcUum^  ufEthusa  Cynapium,  or  Cicuta  virosa  is  narcotic ;  but  who  believes  that  the  ex-» 
tract  of  the  stalks  of  parsley  or  angelica  possess  the  same  property  ?  As  to  the  fruits, 
are  those  of  the  poisonous  UmbdHfera  less  to  be  feared  Uian  the  plants  themselves? 
I  do  not  think  so,  especially  since  the  discovery,  in  the  fruits,  of  conicine  and  phellau- 
drine.  Thus  De  Candolle's  hypothesis  does  not  explain  the  various  medical  properties 
of  the  plants  of  this  Order.  According  to  this  school  of  botuiists,  all  Natural  Orders 
might  be  considered  as  possessing,  in  each  individual,  the  same  medical  properties ;  the 
LcSnctta:  and  the  Cruciferce,  in  which  no  poisonous  plant  has  been  yet  found,  would  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  UmhtlUferm^  which  include  the  carrot  and  the  hemlock, 
plants  with  essentially  different  effects.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  to  the  method  (of 
judgment)  applicable  to  a  few  Natural  Orders,  there  are  many  exceptions,  and  among 
them  the  UmbeUifercB ;  for  though  this  Order  contams  plants,  many  aromatic  and  some 
edible,  wha.t  botMiist  would  be  bold  enough  to  eat  the  root  of  a  new  (Enanthe  which 
he  might  jost  have  discovered  ?" 

We  thlEik,  however,  that  the  author  goes  too  far  in  his  decentralization  and 
endeavour  to  abolish  any  attempt  at  classifying  the  various  properties  of  this 
Order. 

Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  plants  of  the  whole  Order,  one  of  those  most  de- 
serviug  the  term  ^^  Natural,"  contains  two  well-determined  principles ;  but  from 
many  circumstances, — situation,  soil,  cultivation,  and  especially  natural  selec- 
tion,— in  many  individuals  these  are  modified,  and  remain  undeveloped  and  non- 
existent. 

These  principles  are — 

Firstly,  an  essential  oil,  or  elaborated  sap,  found  in  most  orffans  of  the  mature 
plaut,  throughout  almost  the  whole  Order,  but  more  especially — 

a.  In  the  vittss  of  the  fruit,  abundant  ^n  the  plants  which  are  aromatic,  tonic, 
stimulant,  and  carminative ;  less  abundant  (or,  if  latent,  liable  to  arise  under 
altered  circumstances)  in  those  which  are  esculent. 

h.  In  the  laticiferous  vessels  of  the  lower  stem  and  roots,  as  latex  combined 
with  gum  and  resin,  especially  in  the  plants  producing  the  foetid  gum-resins. 

Secondly,  a  narcotic  substance  (alkaloidal),  often  poisonous,  contained  princi- 
pally in  the  young  and  acrid  sap  of  the  plants  of  this  Order. 

This  narcotioo-acrid  juice  is  iatent  in  most  cultivated  Umbellifezs,  but  is  de- 
veloped in  many  wild  plants  of  the  Order,  especially  in  those  whose  habitat  is 
in  majTshy  places,  and  whose  sap  is  therefore  most  abundant. 

In  the  Conia,  Cicuta^  and  some  of  the  CEnanihites,  it  is  so  powerful,  that  very 
little  is  changed  into  essential  oil ;  hence  the  fruit  and  root  renuun  dangerous. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  several  of  our  cultivated  phmts  of  the 
Order,  if  left  wild  and  in  damp  habitats,  will  secrete  an  acrid  sap,  possessing 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  injurious  qualities. 

Circumstances  of  soil  and  climate  change  the  appearance  of  these  principles. 
Apium  graveolens  (celery),  in  absence  of  light,  develops  but  little  aromatic  <ul, 
and  becomes  edible.  In  many  plants  of  the  Order,  possessing  esculent  tubers, 
we  find  slight  txaces  of  an  acrid  principle  and  essential  oil  in  the  fresh  plant, 
though  none  iU)pears  in  the  tubers  and  roots. 

T^  root  of  JDaucus  Carota  contains  a  little  essential  oil,  and  the  plant  in 
its  wild  state  has  an  acrid  juice ;  and  Daucus  mariUmus^  on  the  shores  of  the 
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MedHermnean,  secretes  a  gmn  netD,  which  flows  from  HMiiisM  made  kite 
stem,  and  used  to  be  known  as  Sicilfan  bdeUium. 

Pastinaca  sativa^  when  in  its  natire  condition,  contains  a  rtiy  mtoA  ap. 
whv^  enUrdy  disappeara  on  aaltimtion ;  while  qpaninena  of  Comkm  nsMtea, 
obtsiiied  near  Edinburgh,  havia  beea  foond  oomparattyel j  harmlesa,  the  iiaMiR 
acrid  priaeipla,  from  the  effseta  of  soil  or  ealttValion,  having  besome  litat. 

Such,  ha  thecny,  are  oar  ideas  on  the  true  daBsificatioa  of  thepropertieBQf  (k 
phmts  of  the  VwhelUferm, 

Further  on,  we  r^,  on  the  subject  of  the  ertraction  of  the  adiTe  priodph 
of  the  aromatic  phmts : — 

<'To  obtain  this  active  principl«»  in  the  stttein  whichitexistenstanllj,  wemtb 
an  aleoholic  extmet  of  the  frnit,  this  is  to  be  then  treated  with  ether  or  chkirDfoni;  t 
prodaet  is  thos  obtained,  without  the  use  of  anj  active  reagent  capable  of  iDjiini(b 
quality.  We  thus  haye  a  group  of  substances  resembling  apiol  ia  their  physical  nd 
chemical  characien:  anisol,  cunol,  cuminol,  are  obtained  respectively,  as  thick,  ydiss, 
ftrong-imelling  oils,  liquids  from  the  anise,  carraway,  and  enmSn." 

The  chapter  on  the  gum -resins  is  interesting ;  on  the  subject  of  their  fiist 
state  as  latex,  which  he  compares  to  lymph,  contained  in  the  lymphatic  ymk 
of  animate,  the  author  considers  that — 

*'The  formation  of  the  milky  juices  is  due  to  the  preaBBce,  ia  the  li&siam 
vessels,  of  water,  holding  in  suspension  essential  oil,  caontchone,  rmia,  sad  gas;  tk» 
succefisiye  oxidation  of  each  of  the  first  two  bodies  producing  gum. 

"  We  find,  in  all  plants,— 

'*  (jtoR,  which  seems  to  be  assimilated  cellulose. 

"  Resin^  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  the  fatty  bodies. 

*^  Patty  bodies^  fixed  or  volatile  oils  and  caoutchouc,  contahiing  little  or  no  erygei^ 

"  Oum  can  thus  be  considered  the  extreme  term  of  this  seties  of  bodies  difersi^ 
ooridised,  of  which  the  fatty  bodies  f onn  the  point  of  departme ;  and  the  union  of  tbea 
three  bodies,  foiming  an  emi^ion  with  water,  give  the  milky  juices  in  question. 

**  The  latex  is  found  in  the  outer  stem  and  leayes,  and  being  in  continual  eontart  ^ 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  its  elements  are  thus  in  a  condition  to  nndeigo  tiie  tniate- 
mations  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  In  spring  the  changes  take  place  very  npi^J'! 
towards  autumn  the  juices  become  milky,  and  contain  less  water." 

'  The  author  thus  constders  the  fixed  and  Tolatile  oils  to  be  the  point  of  d^ 
parture  in  these  changes  in  the  latex ;  most  botanists  think  them  thehigheat  <r 
extreme  product  of  yegetable  life,  and  pro?e  it  by  their  preaeBee  in  the  m4 
the  last  lormed  organ  in  the  plant.  Tlua  latter  objection  la  here  simnly  ex- 
plained by  comparing  the  fatty  bodies  or  essential  m  in  the  aeed  to  the  pro- 
vision placed  among  their  eggs,  to  supply  with  nomidunent  Hie  young  krmoB 
their  tot  appearance. 

The  purification  of  gmn-resins  is  a  difficult  process ;  heat  ia  empkrfed  ia  all 
foimuln,  and  this  more  or  less  dissipates  the  tolatile  oil  oontsinad  in  IfaeB ;  Ae 
heat  employed  in  thehr  pulrerization  is  espeeiaDy  to  be  blamed ;  the  aeeaaty* 
however,  for  any  meiiioa  of  purification  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  theMi-n>ni 
in  pme  §uttm.  This  the  anfhor  thinks  the  only  way  to  have  an  ameii^^ 
aame  time  pure  and  perf seCiy  efficadons. 

Speaking  of  emulsions,  a  curious  prooeai  is  mentioned^  though  wifli  ditfp* 
prooation: — 

**One  part  of  the  gum-iesin  is  placed  in  a  mortar  with  fonr parts  of  ■te<^>  jf 
latter  is  set  on  fiie,  and  the  whole  rubbed  down  until  the  flame  dies  out;  thefnMs 
a  soft  extract,  forming  wf&  water  a  perfectly  homogeneous  emulsioii." 

However  the  conclusion  shows  a  trait  of  humour :-«» 

'*It  is  evident  that  the  gnm«resfai  must  be  serioasiy  altered  by  tiittQp6ntioB,iMrt» 
very  praetieal  one  for  the  di^eoser,  whose  fingers  would  have  to  be  soqpessdtoiM* 
somewhat  abnormaV 
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With  reference  to  assafcstida,  it  fteeiDS  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  mnsk  and 
bitter  almonds  have  the  p^uliar  property  of  removing  the  odour  of  this  sub- 
stance, with  what  injury,  however,  to  its  therapeutic  action  we  are  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  state. 

Mixed  intimately  with  assafostida,  camphor  makes  a  very  firm  and  permaaeat 
pill-mass,  and  its  odour  is  masked  by  the  gum -resin. 

With  reference  to  the  therapeutic  action  of  sssafoetida,  we  notice  two  curious 
circumstances ;  the  first  is  from  M.  Leechenanit's  travels  in  Hindustan,  the 
second  is  a  new  fact  for  our  domestic  economy  :•— 

«  When  a  woman  has  heen  delivered  of  a  child  (in  Karipal)  Bhe  is  left  for  three  or 
four  days  without  food  or  drink ;  she  takes  only  assafootida,  a  little  spirit  and  hetel  of 
extra  strength ;  she  in  vain  hags  for  a  little  water  to  quench  her  devouring  thirst,  hat 
is  refused  without  pity.  The  child  is  not  soekled  daring  these  few  days,  bat  receives 
a  little  honey ;  often  mother  and  child,  the  traveller  quittly  remarks,  snccamb  to  this 
treatment." .... 

''In  order  to  preserve  our  domestic  animals  from  the  flies,  etc,  which  often  torment 
them,  almost  to  madness,  it  is  sufScieot  to  moisten  the  exposed  parts  of  the  animal  with 
a  liquid  composed  of  assafcetida  1  oz.,  dissolved  in  vinegar  1  oz.,  and  water  2  oz.  Thus 
pernimed,  thej  will  travel  sarroanded  by  swarms  of  insects,  yet  withoat  being  in  the 
least  inconvenienced  by  any  one  of  them." 

With  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  assafcetida,  our  author  seems  to  hare  directed 
special  Attention  to  the  resin,  which  he  terras  ^*  silphine.^*    lie  states  that : — 

**  A  part  of  this  silphine,  which  is  of  a  white  colour  reddening  in  the  air,  is  insoluble 
in  chloroform  or  ether. 

NUroriiiMnt  is  formed  by  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  |usid  on  silphine ;  the  ope- 
ration should  be  conducted  with  great  care.  Its  colour  is  pale  yellow,  with  no  smell  of 
assafostida ;  it  is  sdable  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  insoluble  in  chloroform  and  ben- 
line ;  soluble  in  alkalies,  giving  a  bright  orange  colour,  and  also  in  tincture  of  iodine, 
though  without  any  chemical  union  with  this  metidlic  oiL  Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acid  give  with  it  negative  reactions." 

The  division  of  the  book  that  shows  the  most  study  is  the  chapter  that  gires 
at  length  the  history  of  the  assafcetida  and  the  plant  producing  it. 

In  tracing  this  gum-resin  from  the  heroic  ages  to  the  present  day,  we  find 
clear  proofs  that  our  assafostida  is  identical  with  the  sil{^iium  (SiXi^y^  of  the 
Greeks,  first  known  about  608  b.c.  Hence  it  is  proposed  to  sestore,  in  place 
of  that  of  assafostida,  the  old  name  of  silpfaium  to  tnis  drug.  We  trace  it  from 
the  tioDes  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  tnrough  the  middle  ages,  and  the  Arab 
school  of  medicine,  down  to  the  pesent  day.  The  plants  that  yield  it  now  are 
the  same  that  produced  it  in  ancient  days,-^not  the  Fertda  assafcetida  of  Hope, 
nor  the  Thapsia  Silphium  of  YiTiani,  but  several  other  plants^  esjpecially  thb 
Narthex  auafcUida  of  Falconer,  and  the  Assafcetida  Disaunensis  of  Eampfer, 
whose  description  agrees  so  well  with  the  excellent  one  left  us  by  Theophrastus. 

The  fint  appearance  of  the  plant  producing  the  silphium,  or  assaSoetida,  was, 
according  to  Theojphraatus,  in  the  garden  of  the  Hei^iierides,  in  the  district 
where  stood  sitsnranb  Oyxene. 

Later  on,  we  read  of  this  substance : — 

"The  name  of  the  dlphinm  became  the  s^hol  of  riches :  it  was  the  principal  staple 
of  commerce  between  Qrrene  and  Athens ;  its  stalk  was  considered  a  present  worthy  of 
both  gods  and  men.  The  sycnpkant  of  Aristophanes  says  ^  that  he  would  not  chnige 
his  life  even  for  the  sOphinm  of  Battus ''  ^ng  of  Cyrene  about  616  B.a),  and  in  the 
*  Knights '  we  find  these  woonds,  to  mark  an  illnstrious  family : — '*  Do  yon  not  know  that 
tii^  have  heen  adjudged  wortity  (rf  receiving  the  silphium  ?"  Each  year  a  stalk  of  this 
phmt  was  forwarded  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  laws  were  passed  at  Cyrene 
to  renlate  its  collection  and  distribution. 

^  The  Bomans  held  it  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  when  the  country  around  Cyrene 
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was  iacorporated  with  the  Bepublic,  the  proTince  paid  its  annoal  tribute  in  silptia. 
Thirty  poands  of  this  article,  brought  to  Rome  a  little  before  this  time  wete  legsraeda 
A  wonder,  and  were  sold  publicly  by  auction  in  the  Fomm." 

The  deriyatire  etymology  of  our  word  aasafoetida  seems  to  be  asfoUovs:- 
Silphium,  silphe,  serpe,  laaerpitiam,  laser  aza  assa. 

Witli  reference  to  the  properties  of  the  silphiom,  or  assafoetida,  the  andeDte 
«eem  to  hare  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  it,  both  as  a  condiment  and  as  a  mefi- 
•cine.  Speaking  of  it  in  tlie  latter  sense,  Theophrastns  qtiaintb/  obeerrei— '^It 
has  remarkable  qualities ;  it  invariably  acts  as  a  pUrge  if  its  use  is  pecserered  in 
for  the  space  of  forty  days." 

Pliny  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  speaking  of  it  as  a  seasoning — "  After  trofflai 
and  mushrooms  the  laserpUium  holds  the  first  rank.*'  Apicius,  a  Roman  viiter 
on  cookery,  mentions  laseratSy  or  sauces,  prepared  with  laser  (assa)  koncyi 
aneUium,  parsley,  mint,  milk,  etc.  All  kinds  of  meats  and  fish  were  then  often 
dressed  with  this  silphium.  Pliny  recommends  its  use  as  an  emmenagogoe; 
Dioeoorides,  as  a  plaster  for  universal  use. 

The  former,  in  one  of  his  medical  works  gives  a  curious  reason  agunst  its  me,       . 
according  to  the  advice  of  eome,  as  an  appUcation  to  carious  teeth.    He  relateE      j 
Low  a  certain  man,  having  introduced  some,  mixed  with  wax,  into  a  tooth,  vas 
so  transported  with  the  pain  that  he  threw  himself  from  a  high  place  and  vas 
killed  on  the  spot. 

Constantinus  Africanus,  an  Arab  physician  of  the  fourth  centary,  is  thefint 
to  mention  the  name  of  asa,  but  under  this  name  he  clearly  describes  the  sil- 
phium, or  laserpitium,  of  the  ancients.    Approaching  more  modem  times:' 

"  We  now  come  to  the  Arabs.  I  will  not  pass  in  review  this  school,  which  shed  on 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  so  bright  a  lustre,  as  not  even  to  have  passed  oat  of 
memory  in  our  own  days.  Not  that  I  despise  their  opinions,  bat  he  who  has  read 
the  works  of  one  of  them  on  the  history  of  these  plants,  has  read  them  all.  Jobs 
Serapion  tells  us,  that  the  serpium  of  the  Greeks,  the  Uuer  of  the  Romans,  is  what  thej 
(the  Arabs)  call  anjuden,  alttth^  ox  haltUh^  adding  that  some  call  it  osct,  a  eonuptioD  d 

Avicenna  mentions  asa  maleolens  (assafoetida),  and  asa  odorata  (benxoin); 
this  statement  is  copied,  years  afterwards,  by  Albertus  Magnus. 

Scaliger  and  Mathiolus,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  agree  with  the  Arab  school 
and  confidently  disprove  the  opinion  that  had  been  raised,  whether  the  silpbiom 
of  the  Greeks  was  not  the  gum  benzoin ;  tliis  is  further  cUsproved  by  the  add- 
teration  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  of  silphium  by  means  of  sa^- 
penum.  This  could  easily  happen  with  assafoetdda, — in  no  way,  however,  with 
benzoin.  In  an  extract  from  the  travels  of  Gkuxsias  ab  Horto  in  the  East 
Indies,  yre  find  ou  this  subject  the  following  anecdote : — 

"  A  Spaniard,  resident  in  the  country  of  Bisnagar,  had  received  as  a  present  from  tiie 
King,  a  horse  of  great  price,  which  was  soon  afterwards  nearly  dying  of  severe  gnwi 
pains,  he,  however,  cured  the  animal  bv  giving  him  a»afoetida  mixed  with  floor. 
When  the  King  heajrd  of  this,  he  bought  the  horse  back  again,  asking  at  the  same  tiaae 
how  he  had  treated  him.  When  he  had  heard  all,  <  I  am  no  longer  astonished,' said 
he,  '  that  the  horse  is  cured,  since  you  have  given  him  the  food  of  the  gods.'  The 
Spaniard  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears ;  *  I  should  call  it,*  he  exclaimed,  in  amaae- 
ment,  *  the  food  of  the  devU.*  " 

In  later  times,  in  1694,  Pierre  Pomet,  wholesale  druggist  and  grocer,  of 
Paris,  writes  of  this  drug : — 

*'  The  greater  part  of  what  is  found  in  Paris  comes  from  London,  where  it  arrivsB  u 
large  earthen  jars,  sometimes  in  great  abundance ;  the  English,  however,  never  send  it 
to  France  in  these  jars,  but  always  in  iron-hooped  barrels  of  various  sties ;  what  is  m- 
ported  through  Marseilles  is  in  baskets  formed  of  palm-leaves." 
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AflBafoBtida  is  still  used  as  a  oondiment  in  the  East,  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  taste  might  not  be  acquired  bj  Eoropeaus,  as  garlic  is  taken  in  Spain,  or 
caviare  in  Russia. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  gum -resins  in  commerce  come  down  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  India,  and  thence  to  an  English  port ;  our  author,  with  natural  pride, 
obeenres  on  this  head : — 

**  The  route  bj  which  we  now  receiye  assaf cetida  and  many  other  drugs,  makes  us 
hope  that  the  completion  of  the  canal  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  will  give  Marseilles  the 
benefit  of  becoming  the  market  for  these  artidea,  and  will  thus  free  French  commerce 
from  the  intermediate  offices  of  the  English  merchant." 

In  closing  this  notice  of  a  work  of  much  interest,  we  are  confident  that  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  value,  to  pharmaceutical  research,  of  such  mono- 
graphs on  Natural  Orders,  or  on  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica ;  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  such  works  dearly  marks  the  great  impetus  that  has  been  given, 
in  the  last  few  years,  to  the  pursuit  of  individual  subjects,  and  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  byways  and  collateral  paths  of  those  great  sciences  that  in  all 
historic  time  have  absorbed  man's  higher  mind  or  captivated  his  purer  intellect. 


MILK  OF  SULPHUR. 

TO  THE  BDITOBS   OF  THB  PH1.BM1.CB17TICAL  JOUBNAL. 

Gentleinen,^-In  reply  to  your  correspondent  **  J.  C.  T.,"  in  the  Journal  for  the 
nresent  month,  I  would  refer  to  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Ince  at  the  Pbarmaceu- 
lioal  Meeting  of  April  13th,  1842,  which  will  be  found  reported  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  *  Pharmaceutical  tToumal,'  at  pages  581,  582,  etc. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  many  chemists  tried  to  recommend  the  pure  precipitated 
sulphur  to  the  public,  and  I  know  that  it  was  offered  at  the  same  retail  price  as 
the  *^  milk  of  sulphur  ;*'  but  the  public  preferred  the  latter,  and  we  can  account 
for  this  preference. 

The  laree  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  present  gives  the  milk  of  sulphur  a  very 
white  and  wky  appearance,  and  entirely  removes  the  slight  sulphur  smell, 
which  I  have  generally  found  in  the  pure  precipitated  sulphur. 

In  Mr.  Ince's  paper  he  estimates  that  40,000  lbs.  weight  of  sulphate  of  lime  is 
swallowed  annually  by  her  Majesty's  liege  subjects  for  milk  of  sulphur.  Never- 
theless, the  public  prefer  the  ^^  milk  of  sulphur  ^^  to  the  pure  precipitated  sulphur, 

I  am,  (xentlemen,  yours,  etc., 

Joseph  Leat. 

Chileompton,  Bath,  May  12/A,  1868. 


DECOCTUM  ALOES   COMPOSITUM  CONCENTEATUM.      . 

BY  ARCHIBALD  PATBBSON. 

In  this  age  of  progress,  pharmacy  has  not  been  exempted  from  the  general 
demand  for  novelties.  One  of  the  novelties  in  pharmacy  of  this  age  is  the  in- 
troduction of,  and  demand  for,  concentrated  preparations. 

In  many  respects  these  are  valuable  additions,  and  supply  the  market  with 
good  and  elegant  preparations,  which  would  never  have  existed  had  it  not 
been  for  the  love  of  something  new. 

They  are  for  the  most  part  what  may  be  termed  proprietary  medicines,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  generally  prepared  by  some  particular  firm,  which  has  devoted 

▼OL.  IX.  2  Q 
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maeh  time,  BMnef ,  Mid  labour  on  the  imfHrov^Bment  and  prodoctioii  (rf  &  vptii 
medioiiie. 

These  preparations  are  very  frequeotly  ahead  of  the  Pharmaoopowt. 

In  trying  to  Ineei  thia  doBMuid,  howeter,  we  are  afraid  the  maaoiictonog 
chemist  ie  at  times  apt  to  overstep  the  boands  of  propriety  and  tnitk. 

Sach,  we  suspect,  is  sometimes  the  case  witn  the  preparation  known  ii 
Deooot.  Aloes  Co.  Concent.  This  article  is,  in  common  demand,  foor  atreogkls; 
or,  in  other  words,  1  fluid  ounce  represents,  when  diluted  with  3  flotd  onnoeB  of 
water,  4  fluid  ounces  of  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  B.  P.  It  is  probable  that 
thia  preparation  may  be  aakt^  from  wholesale  drug- houses  without  paaang  & 
thought  on  the  possibility  of  producing  such  an  article ;  but  a  glance  at  the 
formula  will  at  once  show  that  the  thing  is  simply  impossible. 

To  prove  it :  if  we  want  the  preparation  to  be  four  strengtio,  we  anstia- 
crease  the  quantity  of  ingredients  four  times. 

Now,  in  the  quantity  prescribed  we  have  8  ounces  of  tinct.  caidam.  co., 
which,  multiplied  by  four,  gives  32  ounces  of  tincttnne  alone,  while  tht  whole 
product  required  is  only  30  fluid  ounces.  Thus  we  see  that  the  tincture  of 
cardamoms  excludes  everything  else,  and  2  ounces  over.  What  is  to  beceoMof 
the  other  ingredients,  weighing  over  6  ounces — not  speaking  of  the  water  neoo- 
eary  in  the  process  ? 

The  nearest  approximation  to  the  true  formula  which  any  one  can  come  at  ii 
to  proceed  as  directed,  using  the  full  quantity  of  water  prescribed,  and,  after 
filtering,  to  evaporate  the  product  to  dryness,  then  adding  thia  dried  product  to 
the  32  ounces  of  tinctmre  of  cajrdamoms ;  or  to  dissolve  the  product  in  a  soffi- 
dency  of  the  tincture,  and  make  up  to  30  ounces  with  the  remainder  of  tinctofe. 
By  either  of  those  methods  the  result  would  not  be  strictly  correct. 

In  the  one  case,  the  tincture  of  cardamoms  alone  would  be  more  thin  the 
product  required ;  in  the  other  case,  the  product  would  not  contain  the  proper 
quantity  of  tincture. 

The  best  results  we  have  obtained  were  by  ignoring  the  process  of  botliag, 
and  preparing  this  article  as  an  ordinary  tincture,  by  macerating  the  ingredieott 
in  the  tincture  of  cardamoms  for  seven  or  fourteen  days,  with  frequent  agita- 
tion ;  then  straining,  and  allowing  it  to  settle  for  about  a  fortnight  Hie 
bright  solution  may  then  be  drawn  otf,  and  the  residue  filtered. 

By  this  method  we  have  a  product  of  about  35  fluid  ounces,  so  that  a  iixtb 
more  of  the  ingredients  is  required ;  but  we  have  a  bright  eolation,  oontainiAg 
(even  when  diluted)  the  full  flavour  and  taste  of  the  several  medicines  oontained 
in  the  prescription. 

We  can  also  secure  a  degree  of  concentration  far  beyond  what  can  be  obtuned 
by  the  ofl&cinal  process,  being  able  to  produce  an  article  of  four  or  even  eight 
strengths,  while  by  the  boiling  process  we  have  found  it  impracticable  to  obniin 
beyond  three  strengths,  and  then  only  by  a  laborious  and  roundabout  method. 

The  name  decoction  is  a  myth  in  this  case,  and  is  only  retained  as  a  term  of 
convenience,  rather  to  show  what  the  article  should  be  than  what  it  is. 

But  I  suppose  the  commercial  deception  may  be  excused,  if  not  justifiable, 
when  we  consider  the  superior  advantages  whieh  thia  unauthorized  procees  has 
over  the  officinal  one  in  the  preparation  of  the  so-called  Decoct.  Aloes  Co. 
Concent. 

Glasgow,  1868. 

[The  substitution  of  a  "  tincture  "  for  "  Compound  Becoctioii  of  Aloes" 
cannot  be  justified  on  any  grounds  that  we  are  aware  of.  No  A(mk^  ft  de- 
mand exists  in  some  quarters,  among  pharmaceutists  and  otiiers,  for  "  ooe- 
centrated  preparations ;"  but,  although,  there  may  be  instances  in  whieh  they 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  this  is  not  always  the  case,  lioris  it  ifk  this  dinotx>n 
that  "  the  love  of  something  neW  "  is  most  likely  to  oo&tribut»tO  theadtanee- 
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ment  and  intereflts  of  phannacy.  Compocmd  Deeootion  of  Aloes,  if  careMly 
made  aocordinff  to  the  Fhannaoopceim  is  an  elegant,  agreeable,  and  effioie  nt 
medicine,  whicn  keeps  well  for  any  reasonable  time ;  and  for  this  a  tincture, 
siach  as  is  sometimes  substitated  for  it,  is  but  an  imperfect  and  Tery  inadequate 
Fepvesentative.-^ED.  Ph.  Joitbn.] 


NOTE  ON  COMMERCIAL  BISMUTH. 

BT  OHARLBg  E|[Dr,  F.C.S. 

Haying  from  time  to  time  made  experimeots  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
impurities  present  in  commercial  bismuth,  which  subject  I  accepted  some  months 
a^o  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference,  I  wiuh  to  record  some  of  the  results 
I  have  arrived  at  up  to  this  time,  lest  the  experience  of  Mr.  Wood,  which  I 
cannot  regard  as  other  than  exceptional,  should  cause  any  misapprehension. 

Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  of  several  samples  he  examined,  one  only  contained 
copper,  and  that  but  a  mere  trace,  and  the  inference  he  leaves  us  to  draw  is, 
that  bismuth  is  rarely  contaminated  with  copper :  it  is  true  .that  his  samples 
had  been  purified  (nc)  by  the  Pharmaeopceia  process,  but  as  that  process  elimi- 
nates little,  if  any,  copper,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Wood  must  have  been  fortu- 
nate in  procuring  such  favourable  specimens. 

In  the  course  of  this  last  month  only,  three  specimens  that  I  have  examined, 
which  were  purchased  as  the  best  commercial  metal  from  leading  London  Metal- 
lurgists, and  for  which  the  highest  market  price  was  given,  all  contained  copper. 
Bach  of  them  gave,  in  its  solution  in  nitric  acid,  a  distinct  blue  colour,  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  when  this  was  treated  with  acetic  acid  in  excess,  and 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  red-brown  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  iron  and 
copper  was  obtained,  varying  in  degree  in  each  sample  but  very  distinct  in  all. 

Allowing,  however,  that  this  metal  is  precluded  by  the  Pharmacopceia  test 
from  entenng  into  the  P.B.  liquor,  that  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  silver, 
which  ia  mentioned  in  at  least  one  manual  of  Chemistry, — that  of  Dr.  Odling, — 
as  being  frequently  present  in  commercial  bismuth :  that  its  occasional  presence 
at  all  events  is  no  myth,  I  will  content  myself  for  the  present  by  proving  bv  one 
example,  that  of  a  sample  of  liquor  bismuth!  P.B.,  which  passed  through  my 
hands  the  other  day,  and  which  contained  silver  in  very  appreciable  quantity : 
the  liquor  was  supphed  by  a  very  respectable  London  wholesale  firm,  and  I  need 
hardly  remark  might  have  been  faithfully  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

I  will  leave  the  consideration  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  liq.  bismuthi  P.B. 
to  those  whom  it  more  immediately  concerns,  but  as  Mr.  Wood  nas  appealed  to 
practical  men,  to  which  class  I  suppose  all  practising  pharmaceutists  belong,  he 
gives  me  the  right  to  ask  if  he  resJly  thinks  they  wiU  approve, — 

lat.  Of  a  plan  for  purifying  the  metal  which  fails  to  get  rid  of  the  silver, 
copper,  etc.,  certainly,  and  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  proved  to  the  contrary,  the 
IMQtimony  and  arsenic,  possibly ;  and  2nd.  Will  they  approve  of  a  test  which 
fails  to  detect  but  one  of  the  several  impurities  occasionally  present? 

We  are  told  in  effect  that  if  we  start  with  metal  free  from  the  impurities 
which  we  cannot  get  rid  of  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  process,  and  also,  that  if  we 
adopt  other  processes  than  tnat  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  we  ought  to  obtain  a 
pure  liquor :  no  doubt  this  is  so,  but  it  is  quite  beside  the  question. 

The  question  is  rather,  that,  partly  because  they  know  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  do  so,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  frequent  dunnings  we  have  been 
treated  to  lately  by  the  medical  press,  to  the  effect  that  we  must  wholly  submit 
our  reason  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Pharmacoposia  Committee,  the  majority  of 
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phannaceutiste  in  the  three  kiBgdoms  wiU  ooDtiniie  to  make  the  liquor 
P.B.,  and  coDBequentlj,  so  k>Dg  aa  the  present  work  remaina  in  foroe,  laiBplai 
of  liquor  containing  eerioua  impuritieB  will  be  the  rale  and  not  the  exoqilaoc. 

[If  Mr.  Ekin  expects  to  find  in  the  B.  P.,  or  any  other  similar  work,  the 
means  of  detecting  e^ery  possible  imparity  or  foreign  matter  wlueh  m^t 
be  sometimes  contained  m  commercial  drugs,  he  is,  of  course,  likely  to  be 
disappointed ;  and  if  in  makiffg  the  medicines  ordered  in  the  Phannaoopaia 
he  considers  himself  justified  in  following  the  letter  without  reference  to  tbe 
obvious  spirit  of  the  instructions  given,  and  wtihout  the  exercise  of  know- 
ledge and  judgment  otherwise  acquired,  he  must  have  a  strange  notion  of 
pharmaceuticfd  ethics,  which  would  no  doubt  justify  the  anticipated  resnit 
alluded  to  in  his  concluding  sentence.    We  hope,  and  believe,  howev^,  tiol 
neither  he  nor  pharmaceutists  generally  have  so  little  regard  for  their  own 
reputation,  and  the  interest  of  their  profession,  as  such  unwarranted  oondaei 
would  indicate. — £d.  Ph.  Joubn.] 


DECIMAL  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

TO   THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHABMACBUTICAL  JOUEKAL. 

Dear  Sir, — However  admirable  an  arena  for  political  diacuasion  the  Home  of 
Commons  may  be,  a  debate  on  any  subject,  even  remotely  scientific,  never  bSk 
to  briuff  to  the  surface  the  substratum  of  technical  ignorance  for  which  so  msDj 
of  our  legislators  are  conspicuously  noted.  When  the  Gas  Bill  was  fiist  intro- 
duced, an  hon.  member  scouted,  as  ridiculous,  the  idea  of  burning  a  light  with- 
out a  wick,  and  on  Wednesday  eveniug  (May  13),  during  the  debate  on  the 
decimalization  of  our  weights  and  measures,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  oomplstDed 
that  we  shall  be  forced  to  use  words  of  three  or  four  syllables  to  intimato  our 
wants  to  the  butcher,  grocer,  etc.,  and  jocularly  instanced  **a  Liverpool  boy 
asking  for  three  decigrammes  of  lollypopa  in  exchange  for  a  dime,"  which  thi 
*  Times/  in  a  leading  article  (May  15),  gravely  reproduces  aa  ^^  not  in  the  less 
an  exaggeration  of  the  fact,"  ignoring  the  natural  objection,  the  boy  would  on- 
doubtedly  have  to  paying  fivepence  for  4' 5  grains  of  CMtked  sugar,  and  tbe  otter 
insouciance  of  the  street-boy,  whether  they  weighed  him  an  ounce  or  ^  gramnM 
for  his  cent,  provided  he  obtained  an  equivalent  for  hia  oul^y.  The  objection 
to  the  "  long  names  of  foreign  origin  "  is  equally  absurd.  What  are  boys  taoght 
Latin  and  Greek  for  ?  Here  at  least  they  must  utUiae  their  knowledge  of  ti» 
classic  numerals,  despite  Mr.  Lowe.  One  thin^  only  is  to  be  feared,  tbe  aboli- 
tion of  our  cumbrous  system,  and  the  substitution  of  the  simple  decimal  calcu- 
lations of  the  new  one  will  probably  tend  to  lessen  the  calculative  genius  of  oar 
future  statisticians.  England's  great  mathematicians  have  no  doubt  reaped  the 
benefit  of  early  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  cwts.,  qrs.,  lbs.,  carats,  scroplee, 
and  grains.  Again,  the  English  people  who  love  monosyllables,  will  soon  reaooi 
(as  Indeed  the  French  have)  kilogrammes  Into  simply  lulos,  etc.  But  the  great 
advantage  of  the  new  system  is,  the  approkimation  it  bears  to  most  of  our  ovs 
separate  systems.  A  man  asks  for  a  pint  of  beer,  he  geta  half  a  litre,  nearif 
18  ounces ;  this  trifling  difference  surely  would  not  be  the  '^  penal  legacy  left  to 
a  working  man's  Parliament.''  In  provincial  France  it  is  as  common  as  it  is  ia 
England  to  aak  for  **  a  pint  {pinte)  of  wine,"  **  a  pound  (livre)  of  butter,"  "« 
ounce  (once)  of  pepper,"  "  a  quart  (pot)  of  cider,"  etc.  The  illegality  consisrs  not 
in  asking  in  obsolete  terms,  but  in  supplying  with  obsolete,  and  conseqoeDtly 
illegal,  weights  and  measures.  In  matters  pharmaceutical,  the  change  coiild 
but  operate  for  the  advantage  of  both  dispenser  and  prescriber.  The  calcolatioB 
at  present  neceasary  to  express  the  quantities  ordered  in  a  French  prescriptioa 
in  fingHsb  grains  and  ounces,  is  something  enormous  to  the  unhappy  draggi^ 
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who  does  not  happen  to  poesees  metrical  weights  and  measores.  A  patient 
trarelliDg  abroad  oonld  depend  upon  baying  the  same  doae  of  rhubarb  in  Liondon, 
Paris,  Brussels,  Rome,  or  New  York.  A  Frenchman  in  London  would  not  be 
tben  inevitably  constrained  to  take  his  prescriptions  to  a  "  Pharmacie  Francaise ;" 
even  **  Ici  on  parle  Fran^ais  *^  would  lose  its  charm  for  him,  and  the  unirersal 
system  would  do  more  to  cement  international  friendship  than  any  amount  of 
commercial  treaties,  already  protested  against  by  the  factors  of  Rouen,  the 
ribbon-makers  of  Coventry,  and  the  iron-masters  of  the  North.  From  a  phy- 
sicist's or  a  merchant's  point  of  view,  the  simplification,  and  consequent  assimi- 
lation, to  the  other  great  countries'  systems,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  extremely 
desirable.  Its  decimal  relation  to  the  territorial  meridian  renders  it  at  once 
independent  of  all  such  complicated  contrivances  as  the  measurement  of  the 
beat  of  a  pendulum  of  a  certain  length  under  atmospheric  conditions  always 
liable  to  variation  and  consequent  error,  as  is  the  case  with  the  standard  of  our 
present  sjfstems  of  longitudimd,  and  its  derivative  measurements.  If  High 
Church  clergy  indulge  in  visionary  ideas  of  a  united  visible  church,  we  may 
surely  be  excused  the  more  reasonable  and  probable  hope  of  a  homogeneous 
system  of  international  weights  and  measures. 

Pharmaceutists,  representing  as  they  do  the  most  uitellicent  and  scientific 
clasB  of  any  trading  body,  ought  to  be  the  first  to  adopt  and  revel  in  the  abso- 
lute luxury  of  enjoying  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  metric  system.  Pre- 
scribers,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  thus  lead- 
ing the  van  of  progress,  sanctioned  already  in  a  tacit  manner  by  the  compilers 
of  our  national  rharmaoopoeia.    Apologizing  for  thus  trespassing, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

Birmingham,  May  15,  18C8.  Eknest  AqnEW. 


POISONING  BY  MORPHIA. 

At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  May  7,  before  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  fienry  Harman, 
47,  was  indicted  for  the  manslaughter  of  George  Bagley.  On  April  3rd,  the  deceased 
was  admitted  as  a  patient  into  the  infirmary  of  the  Lambeth  Workhouse,  where  the 
prisoner  was  an  attendant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  wash  and  put  the  patients  to  bed, 
but  not  to  administer  medicine.  According  to  the  evidence  of  Robert  Smith,  one  of 
the  patients  in  the  same  ward,  the  prisoner  had  threatened  the  deceased,  who  had  been 
rather  troublesome,  that  he  would  give  him  something  that  would  make  him  quiet ; 
and  thut  he  (Smith)  saw  the  prisoner  take  the  morphia  bottle  and  give  the  deceased 
half  a  cupful  of  the  mixture.  This  was  given  about  seven  o*clock  in  the  evening,  and 
at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  nurse  was  unable  to  wake  him ;  and  when  Mr. 
Bullen,  the  suigeon  of  the  workhouse,  saw  him,  he  was  insensible,  with  stertorous 
respiration.  When  admitted,  the  patient  was  labouring  under  paralysis  of  the  left  side, 
and  this  induced  Mr.  Bullen  to  think  that  a  new  accession  of  the  disease  had  taken  place. 
A  pott  mortem  examination  revealed  no  trace  of  morphia  in  the  stomach,  and  from  that 
he  concluded  that  it  had  been  absorbed  into  the  brain.  Had  he  not  heard  the  statement 
of  Smith,  he  should  have  concluded  that  the  man  had  died  from  paralysis.  From  the 
evidence  of  the  nurae  it  appeared  there  was  no  medicine  chest ;  all  the  medicines  were 
kept  on  shelves,  the  morphia  bottle  among  them,  and  this  was  not  labelled  *<  poison.'' 
The  dispenser  stated  that  the  morphia  mixture  was  composed  of  10  grains  of  acetate  of 
morphia,  2i  drachms  of  Battley's  solution  of  opium,  with  water  to  fill  up  a  pint  Mr. 
Justice  Willes,  in  summing  up  the  case,  told  the  jury  it  must  be  made  out  first  of  all 
tiiat  the  act  proved  to  have  been  done  really  did  bring  about  or  accelerate  the  death  of 
the  man.  If  so,  then  they  must  be  satisfied  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  criminal  miscon- 
duct in  the  act,  such  criminal  misconduct  consisting  of  the  negligent  administration  of  a 
thing  which  he  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  to  be  of  a  deadly  character.  They  had 
it  in  evidence  that  the  surgeon  found  evidences  in  the  body  of  the  deceased  of  a  long- 
standing disease,  and,  but  for  the  account  given  him  by  the  witness  Smith,  woold  have 
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ftttribQteA  hit  d«fttti  to* fiwh  MeaMonof  fHUfilyns.  The  l^nM^  Jw4^w»ggimU 
morphw  •hoold  not  be  lelt,  ia  the  way  it  bed  been  in  tfae  ward,  witbooi  eone  pelpiUi 
or  other  in^ieetion  that  it  was  poison.  Under  the  circttmetancet>  he  thought  it  voii 
be  hardi  T  eale  to  conviet  this  eoapwrmtively  ignorant  man,  vnleeB^  indeed,  the  in; 
thought  be  eondneted  himtelf  in  a  culpable  waj.  The  jnry,  alter  »  brief  ddKbcoiioik, 
retvaed  a  Terdict  of  Not  Guilty, 


DEATH  FROM  THE  USE  OF  mPBOPEB  MEDIdNBS. 

An  inqnest  has  been  bold  at  I^ever  Street,  St.  Lnke's,  on  Susannah  Irwin,  aged  8& 
It  appeared  that  she  sent  for  Mr.  Denase,  a  Frenchman,  who  pnctised  as  a  herinSit 
and  botanist,  who  sent  her  two  bottles  of  mixture  and  twenty«4ix  im11b»  with  the  dine* 
tion  *'to  take  a  glassful  of  the  contents  of  one  bottle  eveiy  half-hoar,  and  of  the  ottv 
eTery  hour,  the  pills  to  be  taken  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  ni^i."    Ihiiwtisi 
Sunday  evening,  and  bj  mx  o'clock  on  Tuesday  mominff  she  had  Ukat  the  «hols  d 
the  medicines,  but  finding  faereelf  worse,  she  sent  £or  Mr.  Qanaxd,  aurgeon.   A  pa^ 
mortem  examination  was  made  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Grant,  who  found  no  natosl  cane  to 
death.    The  nv^dicine  and  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Denase  had  caused  the  miscaniage,  the 
exhaustion  from  which  was  the  cause  of  death.    The  following  is  the  h^balist^  de- 
scription of  his  medicioas  and  treatment  of  the  ease: — ''I  prescribed  half  an  oanoe  d 
yarrow,  half  an  ounce  of  centaury,  the  same  quantity  respectively  of  agrimooT,  St 
John's  wort,  and  ginger  root,  and  a  quarter  of  a  spoonful  of  powdered  cloves,  all  iitfand 
in  water.    I  ordered  a  wineglassful  to  be  taken  every  half-hour.    I  ordered  her  pilb  it 
the  same  time.  They  consisted  of  twenty  grains  of  cayenne  peppor,  and  twenty  giaiiaef 
lobelia  powder,  mixed  with  honey.    I  could  have  taken  the  whole  dose  mysdf .    I  aht 
ordered  ner  a  mnsCard  poultice,  a  hot  batii,  vinegar  dothee^  and  hot- water  bottles  to  ha 
feet  and  plenty  of  blankets.    I  do  not  undeistand  aecouehemenis,  but  I  never  eskad 
whether  soe  was  eaoeiale,  and  I  would  have  treated  her  in  just  the  same  way  whether 
or  no."    The  jury  neiumed  the  following  verdict: — **  That  the  daceaaed  dM  fsooi ei- 
haustion  resulting  from  a  miscarriage,  which  had  been  brought  on  bv  medicine  takst 
inadvertently  that  had  been  ignorautly  prescribed  for  her  by  an  unqualified  practiticBSi; 
and  the  jury  desire  to  express  their  ng;n/t  that  ignorant  and  unqualified  pnctitioaeB 
are  allowed  to  prescribe  for  patients  to  the  danger  of  life." 


ACJCIDENTAL  POISONING. 

We  learn  from  the  'Liverpool  Biercnry  *  that  four  children  who  had  picked  ap  a 
number  of  beans  or  nuts  from  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  one  of  the  stzeets  were  tisia 
seriously  ill,  and  on  being  taken  to  the  Children's  lofirmazy,  were  found  to  be  suffenig 
from  poison ;  they  recovered  the  following  day.  The  rubbish  from  which  the  beaoi 
were  taken  was  opposite  the  warehouse  oif  Mr.  John  Baxter,  and  adjoining  the  oev 
premises  of  Messrs.  Evans,  wholesale  druggists.  Messrs.  Evans,  when  applied  to  by  tbe 
inspector,  stated  that  they  had  no  beans  of  the  description  found,  nor  ooold  they  ascerttfs 
where  all  the  rubbish  came  from,  though  it  was  afterwards  removed  by  aonke  anknovi 
person.  This  is  the  third  accident  of  tne  kind  that  ha9  occaned  in  LiTecpool.  Ia  the 
former  cases  the  poison  proved  to  be  the  Calabar  bean. 

In  the  present  instance  the  nuts  in  question  were,  according  to  the  statement  of  Kr. 
I.  H.  Betts  in  the  *  Liverpool  Mercury '  of  May  23,  taken  from  the  eweepiagf  of  » 
cotton  warehouse,  and  are  the  seeds  of  the  Jatropha  mroas,  Linn,  a  plant  bdoagiat  to 
tbe  same  Natural  Order  {JS^vphorbiojcea)  as  the  croton.oil  plant  {OroUm  ti^lkm),  and  ri> 
sembling  it  greatly  in  its  purgative  and  irritant  properties. 


On  Wednesday,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  a  number  of  medical  atodents  diesd 
with  royalty.  On  that  day  tbe  Prince  of  Wales,  as  President  of  St  Barthok»sv^ 
Hospital,  took  Hie  chair  at  the  *' annual  view  dinner,"  in  the  great  hall  ci  tbe  hespitd 
This  was  tbe  first  occasion  of  his  doing  so,  and  among  the  guests  invited  to  meet  ka 
Royal  Highness  were  the  young  priaemen  of  the  past  and  present  year.  In  honour  «f 
this  fi»t  occaaion,  and  in  expectation  that  some  of  theoamesof  tha  ftndaMt»  who  f« 
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preeent  maj  be  still  more  distingiiwhed  hereafter,  we  record  them  in  alphabetical 
order:— W.  Batcher,  A.  E.  Comberbatch,  C.  Davie,  Alban  Doraa,  T.  Hendley,  H. 
Smith,  and  W.  Walsham. — Athenaum, 

[We  maj  add  that  two  of  the  above-named,  Mr.  H.  Smith  and  Mr.  W ilsham;  were 
formerlj  leotnre  and  laboratory  stadenta  of  ^he  Pharmaceatieal  Society.] 


MXSCSLLAKEA. 


FfedlftCT  faa  TeMlAr  for  J^hnmma,, — Mr.  Fox,  Finsbniy  Patenent,  in  a  comma- 
nieation  te  the  '  Medieu  Times  and  Gaaette '  of  Alarch  7,  notices  the  following  fallacy, 
—^  In  testing  the  urine  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  I  obtained  a  very  distinct  white  cload 
dn  boiling,  and  a  very  positive  white  stratum  on  being  pound  above  nitric  acid.  Of 
course  I  included  albuminuria  in  my  diagnosis  ;  this,  however,  was  happily  corrected 
soon  after  by  the  terj  intelligent  resident  practitioner  who  watched  the  0BBe«  Hie  ni- 
trie  acid  used  contained  silver  in  some  considerable  amomat^  and  gare  a  chloride  cload 
on  mingling  with  the  urine.  The  fact  that  a  large  quantity  of  acid  so  contaminated 
was  suppli^  to  the  London  Hospital,  to  be  used  for  testing,  as  well  as  for  olher  pur- 
poses, proves  our  liability  to  this  fallacy,  and  justifies  me  in  bringing  it  before  the 
notice  of  your  readers." 

Th«  nrntnra  of  Vaeefaae  Matter.— H.  Obauveau,  of  Lyons,  has  separated  by 
dialysis  the  various  elements  which  constitute  the  fluid  contents  of  the  yacdnal  pustules. 
It  consists  of,  first,  an  albuminoid  plasmie  matter,  relatively  abundant:  this  does  not 
include  the  vaccine ;  secondly,  of  white  globules  equally  inert ;  thirdly,  of  solid  mole- 
cular granules,  which  alone  are  active.  Mixed  even  with  ten  times  Iheir  volume  of 
water,  they  give  rise  to  legitimate  and  active  vaccinal  eflTeets. 

Death  firom  the  Zgpaition  of  a  Ziiniment. — The  following  case  came  before  the 
Coroner's  Court  at  Liverpool  on  Saturday,  February  16 : — Peter  Bragsn,  an  old  man 
troubled  with  rheumatism,  had  obtained  a  coloitrless  liniment,  which  on  Sunday  hurl 
he  gave  to  his  wife  and  asked  her  to  rub  it  upon  one  of  his  hips.  She  poured  some  of 
the  liquid  upon  her  hands,  and  after  rubbing  her  husband  for  some  time,  in  order  to 
increase  its  efficacy,  she  warmed  her  hands  at  the  fire.  The  liquid  on  her  hands  became 
ignited,  and  she  was  very  severely  burned. '  Her  husband  approached  to  fender  her 
assistance,  and  the  liquid  upon  his  hip  became  ignited  also,  his  clothes  were  burned,  aad 
he  sustained  such  serious  injuries  that  he  died  in  the  Northern  Hospital  on  the  follow- 
ing Thursday.  A  verdict  of  ** Accidental  Death**  was  retvrned.  No  evidence  was 
given  as  to  whence  the  rubbing-mixture  had  been  obtained. 

Fatal  EzploflloB. — On  Saturday  evening,  April  4th,  a  fatal  explosion  took  place  at 
the  shop  of  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Brothers,  chemists,  Nottingham.  About  half-past  eight 
o'<dock,  a  porter,  named  J<^n  Noble,  was  in  the  shop  powdering  chlorate  of  potash  in  a 
mortar  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  it  with  other  chemicals,  to  make  what  is  called  **red 
firo.**  While  doing  this  a  terrific  explosion  followed.  Noble  was  killed  on  the  spot, 
one  of  his  arms  being  completely  blown  off.  An  apprentice,  who  was  standing  close 
by  the  deceased,  was  also  severely  injured  on  the  head  and  face.  A  man  named  Swann 
leceived  severe  injuries,  and  was  at  once  conveyed  to  the  General  Hospital.  Several 
other  persons  who  were  in  the  shop  were  more  or  less  wounded.  The  sh^  was  com- 
pletely gutted  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  the  windows,  doors,  etc,  being  blown  into 
the  street,  and  several  persons  passing  by  were  hurt.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fletcher 
at  the  inquest  it  would  appear,  that  the  boy  was  never  allowed  to  mix  the  ingredients, 
hot  was  merely  employed  in  powdering  the  chlorate  of  potash ;  but  as  the  other  ingre- 
dients— ^the  sulphur,  nitrate  of  strontium,  and  antimony — were  by  the  side  of  the  mortar, 
it  was  conjectured  that  the  deceased  had  mixed  some  of  the  sulphur  with  the  potash. 
The  jury  were  of  opinion  that  no  blame  attached  to  any  one,  and  returned  the  foUowing 
verdi<H  :^"  That  deceased  was  accidentally  killed  by  an  explosion  of  chlorate  of  potash 
miled  with  some  other  ingredient." 


AOO  KOTICES  TO  COttRESPONDEMTS. 

BOOKS    RBOBIVBD. 

A    DlCnONAST  OF  CHSMIgTRT  AND  THS  AUJBD  BraNCH88  OF  OTHKR  SOBIIGB. 

Hbnbt  Wattb,  B.A.,  F.CS^  and  AMisted  bj  Emioent  Ck>ntribiiton.    la  Fife  Vok 
London :  Longmmns,  Green,  and  Co.     1868.    (From  the  Pablishere.) 
Oif  Ck>N8UMFnoN,  AMD  IT8  Trbatmbnt  bt  thb  Htpophosphxebs.    Bj  Joh5  C.  Thobov- 
GOOD,  M.D.,  etc.    Second  Edition.    London :  John  Chnrchill  and  Sou,  Nev  Bv- 
lington  Street.    Dnblln :  Fannin  and  Go. 

A  KCT,  OONTAININO    AjKSWMBB     TO    THB    ExBRdBKB    IN    GALLOWAY'S  <  FbST  SuP  D 

Cbbmistbt.'    London :  John  Chnrchill  and  Sons,  New  Borlington  Street.    1868. 
Tm  EsaBNTiAu  of  BCatkbia  Mkdioa  Ain>  Thbiapeutiob.    By  Alfbbd  Bakm  Gai- 

BOD,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     Third  edition,  revised  and  much  enlarged.     London:  Jina 

Walton,  Gower  Street    1868.    (From  the  Publisher.) 
A  Mabual  of  BIatbria  Mbdiga  and  Thbrafbuticb,  including  the  Prepaittioiii  of  the 

British  Pharmacoptpia  (1867),  and  many  other  approved  Medicines.    By  J.  Fona 

Rotlb,  M.D.,  F.K.S.,  and  Fkedbrick  W.  Hbadland,  M.O.,  etc     Fifth  editioa. 

Loudon :  John  Chnrchill  and  Sons,  New  Burlington  Street    1868.    (From  the  Fob* 

lishen.)  

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Persons  having  seceded  from  the  Society  may  be  restored  to  their  former  itata  os 
payment  of  arrears  of  subscription  and  the  registration  fee  of  the  current  year. 

Thoee  who  were  Associates  before  the  Ist  of  July,  1842,  are  privileged  (as  FoBodm 
of  the  Society)  to  become  Members  without  examination. 

The  General  Index  to  the  first  fifteen  volumes  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Jounal  nuj 
be  had  of  the  Secretary,  price  2$.  8<i.,  or  bound  in  cloth,  lettered,  3s.  8dL,  post  free. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Library  may  also  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  price  Is.  Id.  pcstfiee. 

'*  DtMpemer.** — ^We  know  of  no  more  "  speedy  processes  **  than  those  usually  sdopted 
in  preparing  the  svrups  inquestion.    See  vol.  I.  (n.  b.),  pp.  497  and  499. 

X  D.  (Birmingham).— The  woi±  may  be  obtained  through  Mr.  Bailli^rs,  219,  Begcst 
Street,  London. 

**  M,  P.  S.  Recens." — (1.)  Liquor  dnchonat.  The  Infnsum  Cinchonse  Spissatum  d 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  1851.  (2.)  **  A.  and  R"  cannot  legally  use  the  tide  oi 
^  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  "  unless  registered  as  such. 

*'  Inquirer." — It  is  absolutely  essential  that  a  candidate  should  collect  the  plants  him- 
self.   (See  April  number  of  the  *  Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  page  4.^4.) 

*^  Botanist  '*  (Manchester). — The  new  edition  will  be  ready  in  January. 

*'  Anthemidis  "  (Liverpool)  gives  the  following,  which  he  thinks  is  the  correct  fonnoli 
for  "Dr.  Coffin's  Composition  Powder:"— $1,  Powdered  Bayberry  Bark,  ^iv;  Powdend 
Pinus  Canadensis,  ^ij ;  Powdered  Ginger,  |ij ;  Powdered  Cayenne,  5ij;  Powdeied  Glove, 
^ij.  We  have  received  several  other  formules  slightly  differing  from  that  given  by  "/• 
W.  B.**  in  our  last  number. 

T,  J.  (Kingsland  Road)  wishes  to  know  why  the  Pulv.  Crtta  Aromatiauy  B.  P.,  wlm 
made  strictly  according  to  the  Pharmacoposia,  differs  so  much  in  colour  liom  thstseat 
out  by  the  wholesale  houses. 

R.  A.  P.  S.— (1.)  No.    (2.)  See  the  Bill  in  its  present  fonn,  p.  571. 

**  Amicus.** — ^The  coet  of  a  licence  for  the  use  of  a  ^till  for  business  purposss  ii  l^ 
per  annum. 

"5v»Aaa:.'*--Percolation.    See  Vol.  V.  (n.  s.),  pp.  398  and  644. 

J.  H.  D.  (Wolverhampton). — ^Bisidphide  of  carbon  is  used  chiefly  in  the  arts  ss  i 
solvent 

The  publication  of  several  communications  is  unavoidably  delayed  until  next  BMsth. 


Instractions  from  Members  and  AaaociateB  respecting  the  transmiaion  of  ^ 
Jonmal  before  the  25th  of  the  month,  to  Elias  BREMRn>GE,  Secretaiy,  17i 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Advertiaementa  (not  later  than  the  2drd)  to  Messrs.  Churoriij:^  New  Biff- 
lington  Street.    Other  communications  to  the  Editors,  Bloomsbury  Squire. 
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